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I.    Peisistratus  and  Homer 

J.  A.  DAVISON 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 

A  belief  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  substantially  the  form  in 
which  we  now  read  them,  were  created  out  of  older  materials  in 
sixth-century  Athens  by  order  of  Peisistratus  was  inherited  by 
Classical  scholars  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  from  late  antiquity,  by  way  of  references  in  Cicero  (De 
or  at.  3.137)  and  many  later  authors.  It  was  expressed,  for  example, 
by  Bentley  in  1713:  "Homer  .  .  .  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and 
rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer, 
at  festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment.  .  .  .  These  loose  songs 
were  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  till  Pisi- 
stratus's  time,  above  500  years  after";  and  it  seems  to  have  re- 
mained an  unchallenged  article  of  faith  until  1846,  when  Grote  first 
cast  serious  doubts  upon  its  historical  accuracy.  Since  then,  in 
spite  of  further  attacks  by  Lehrs,  Wilamowitz,  and  others  (quos 
nunc  perscribere  longum  est),  it  has  always  had  its  defenders  (not- 
ably Leaf,  Paul  Cauer,  and  G.  M.  Boiling).  The  doctrine  has  re- 
cently been  stated  again  in  its  most  extreme  form  by  Professor  P. 
von  der  Miihll  of  Basel,  Dr.  R.  Merkelbach  of  Cologne,  and  Profes- 
sor D.  L.  Page  of  Cambridge;  and  the  importance  of  the  question 
whether  our  texts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  any  better  basis 
than  an  original  version  put  together  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century 
seems  to  justify  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  evidence  which  has  led 
to  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Teisistratean  recension.'1 

1  R.  Bentley,  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  VII ;  the  text  is  taken 
from  Dyce's  edition  of  the  Works,  3  (London  1838)  304,  where  the  1713  edition  is  said 
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It  is  most  convenient  to  begin  with  Professor  Page's  statement 
of  the  position,  since  it  is  the  latest  to  appear  in  English ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  his  views  should  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  In  the 
index  to  The  Homeric  Odyssey  (186)  the  lemma  "Peisistratean  text 
of  the  Odyssey"  refers  the  reader  to  the  following  five  passages: 

(A  1)  "There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  our  Odyssey  is  ultimately  de- 
rived from  a  standard  edition,  a  deliberate  fixation  of  the  text,  made  in 
Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C."  (73); 

(A  2)  "It  has  already  been  proved  .  .  .  that  the  present  form  of  the 
Odyssey  owes  something  to  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  rather  per- 
functory and  mechanical  editorial  activity.  ...  I  do  not  enquire  pre- 
cisely how  or  why  the  first  editor  did  what  he  did,  for  we  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked.  We  do  know  that 
the  story  of  Odysseus  circulated  in  divergent  versions;  we  do  know  that 
our  manuscripts  presuppose  a  standard  Athenian  text  made  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C."  (97) ; 

(A  3) (a)  "The  question  when  [sc.  the  Odyssey  was  composed]  depends 
partly  (perhaps  entirely)  on  our  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  a 
standard  text  of  the  Odyssey,  in  writing,  was  first  created  and  circulated 
in  Greece.  The  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  this  most  important 
step  was  taken  at  Athens  in  the  earlier  or  middle  part  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.32"  (129);  (b)  "32See  Merkelbach,  Rhein.  Mus.  95  (1952)  23  ff.,  a 
most  valuable  and  timely  reaction  against  the  fashionable  practice  of 
neglecting  or  despising  some  very  awkward  facts"  (135) ; 

(A  4)  "The  evidence  of  our  own  manuscripts  proves  the  existence  of  a 
standard  text  of  Homer;  and  history  assures  us  that  there  is  only  one  era 
in  which  this  could  have  been  made  —  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  whether 
early,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  or  later,  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus  or  his  sons. 
Now  it  happens  that  it  was  common  knowledge,  recorded  for  us  from  the 
fourth  century  onwards,  that  the  recitation  of  the  whole  of  Homer, 
'exclusively  and  consecutively',  was  instituted  at  Athens  for  the  festival 

to  have  read  "about  500  years  after."  Though  Bentley's  "wrote"  should  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  it  was  Robert  Wood  (Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer2 
[London  1775]  248-78),  as  Wolf  (Prolegomena  ad  Homerum  1  [Halle  1795]  41,  note  8) 
shows,  who  made  the  illiteracy  of  Homer  a  part  of  the  doctrine.  The  other  references 
are:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece  (London  1846)  Part  1,  Ch.  21  (Everyman  edition 
2.261-70);  K.  Lehrs,  De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis*  (Leipzig  1865)  442-50;  U.  von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Homerische  Untersuchungen  (Berlin  1884)  235-66;  W.  Leaf, 
The  Iliad  l2  (London  and  New  York  1900)  xix-xx;  P.  Cauer,  Grundfragen  der  Homer- 
kritik3  (Leipzig  1921-23)  111-16;  G.  M.  Boiling,  Ilias  Atheniensium  (Lancaster,  Pa. 
1950)  5;  P.  von  der  Miihll,  Kritisches  Hypomnema  zur  Ilias  (Basel  1952)  ix,  9;  R. 
Merkelbach,  RhM  95  (1952)  23-47;  D.  L.  Page,  The  Homeric  Odyssey  (Oxford  1955) 
73,  97,  129,  135,  144. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  van  der  Valk  for  reading  this  paper  in  draft  and  for  his 
helpful  comments  on  matters  of  form  and  detail;  he  must  not  be  thought  to  agree  with 
all  that  I  have  written. 
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of  the  Panathenaea  in  the  sixth  century;  it  was  common  knowledge  too 
that  the  Athenians  in  that  century  had  been  able  in  some  way  to  affect 
the  text  of  Homer,  inserting  additional  lines  to  which  appeal  might  later 
be  made,  as  if  their  text,  and  no  other,  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  standard.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  this  external  evidence,  though 
we  did  not  really  need  it :  the  history  of  our  own  manuscripts  had  already 
proved  essentially  the  same  conclusion.  As  Professor  Rhys  Carpenter 
says,  'If  antiquity  had  neglected  to  record  for  us  the  Peisistratean  recen- 
sion of  Homer,  we  should  have  had  to  invent  it  for  ourselves  as  a  hypoth- 
esis essential  to  the  facts'  "  (144). 

1  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  these  passages 
are  likely  to  give  a  reader  who  comes  to  Page's  book  without  much 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  matters  in  dispute  an  impression 
that  most  Homeric  scholars  accept  the  historical  reality  of  a  sixth- 
century  Athenian  recension  of  Homer,  and  that  those  who  do  not 
are  the  careless,  or  even  dishonest,  devotees  of  a  passing  fashion. 
It  must  therefore  be  pointed  out  that  although  Dr.  Merkelbach,  in 
the  article  to  which  Page  refers  (A  3  b  above),  finds  the  ancient 
testimonies  about  the  Peisistratean  recension  both  numerous  and 
wholly  unambiguous,  he  has  to  admit  that  for  ninety  years2  very 
few  scholars  have  given  them  any  credence  (23),  and  that,  apart 
from  Leaf,  the  few  who  have  attempted  to  resist  the  communis 
opinio  and  to  defend  the  historical  reality  of  the  Peisistratean 
recension  "haben  keine  sehr  gluckliche  Hand  gehabt  und  Falsches 
mit  dem  Richtigen  verbunden"  (27,  note  10).  Thus  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  case  is  not  as  straightforward  as  the  supporters 
of  Peisistratus  would  have  us  believe,  and  a  rigorous  examination  of 
the  evidence  may  still  be  profitable. 

The  central  pillar  of  Page's  argument  is  the  claim  that  "we  .  .  . 
know  that  our  manuscripts  presuppose  a  standard  Athenian  text 
made  in  the  sixth  century  B.C."  (A  2);  but  when  we  enquire  into 
the  foundations  of  this  claim,  the  whole  edifice  dissolves  before  our 
eyes.  We  are  told  first  that  "the  weight  of  evidence"  indicates 
that  the  first  creation  of  a  standard  text  of  the  Odyssey  was  under- 
taken at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (A  3  a) ;  and  for  this 
evidence  we  are  referred  (A  3  b)  to  Merkelbach's  article,  the  validity 
of  which  has  already  been  publicly  challenged  (e.g.  by  me  in  GGA 
208  [1954]  42-43),  and  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  more 

2  He  finds  the  earliest  attack  on  "die  antike  Ueberlieferung"  in  an  article  by  Lehrs 
in  RhM  for  1862 ;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Grote  (above,  note  1)  had  antici- 
pated Lehrs  by  sixteen  years. 
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detail  later  in  this  paper.  Later  (A  4)  Page  divides  his  argument 
into  two  parts:  (1)  "the  evidence  of  our  own  manuscripts  proves 
the  existence  of  a  standard  text  of  Homer",  and  (2)  "history  assures 
us  that  there  is  only  one  era  in  which  this  could  have  been  made  — 
the  sixth  century  B.C."  If  we  then  ask,  "What  history?",  we  find 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  argument  have  now  reunited,  and  that 
Page  is  talking  of  "the  history  of  our  own  manuscripts."  The  con- 
clusions drawn  from  this  are  then  distinguished  from  the  "external 
evidence"  derived  from  "common  knowledge,  recorded  for  us  from 
the  fourth  century  onwards";  this  "common  knowledge"  is  said  to 
confirm  the  evidence  derived  from  the  history  of  the  manuscripts, 
but  it  must  be  noted  with  regret  that  Page's  summary  of  what  was 
common  knowledge  in  the  fourth  century  is,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
an  inaccurate  representation  of  the  facts,  and  that  he  is  forcing  the 
history  of  the  manuscripts  to  support  conclusions  for  which  it  does 
not  in  fact  provide  any  evidence. 

The  history  of  our  manuscripts  of  Homer,  if  we  use  the  word 
'history'  in  a  proper  sense,  must  be  said  to  begin  with  the  appearance 
of  the  earliest  texts  on  papyrus  in  the  third  century  B.C. ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  inferences  about  what  we  may  call  the 
'proto-history'  (and  even  perhaps  about  the  pre-history)  of  the 
text  by  studying  the  manuscripts  themselves,  especially  the  early 
papyri,  and  also  the  quotations  from  'Homer'  in  the  works  of  fourth- 
century  and  earlier  authors.  The  quotations  are  of  course  most 
numerous  in  the  fourth  century;  but  quotations  from,  and  allusions 
to,  hexameter  poems  dealing  with  the  Trojan  war  and  the  adventures 
of  Odysseus  can  be  traced  back  into  the  seventh  century,  and  rep- 
resentations in  art  of  scenes  from  these  and  from  related  cycles  of 
stories  have  survived  from  the  eighth  and  even  ninth  centuries. 
The  early  papyri  (those  written  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.C.),  the  quotations,  and  the  scattered  references  to  the 
activities  of  rhapsodes,  schoolmasters,  sophists,  and  other  students 
of  Homer  from  the  sixth  century  onwards,  all  suggest  that  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  there  was  not  any  generally 
recognized  'standard'  text  of  Homer;3  but  from  about  150  B.C. 

3  The  'pre-Alexandrian  vulgatc'  (on  which  see,  for  example,  A.  Ludwich,  Die 
Homervulgata  als  voralexandrinisch  erwiesen  [Leipzig  1898])  seems  in  the  last  analysis 
to  be  really  the  'Highest  Common  Factor'  of  the  texts  of  Homer  current  in  the  Greek 
world  in  the  fourth  and  early  third  centuries  B.C.  The  belief  that  there  was  a  single 
vulgate  seems  to  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  about  the  way  in  which  poems  circulate 
in  an  age  when  publication  is  not  fully  organized ;  for  good  examples  from  more  modern 
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onwards  the  great  bulk  of  the  surviving  manuscripts  on  papyrus, 
parchment  and  paper,  and  of  the  quotations  in  Greek  authors  of 
the  late  Ptolemaic  and  the  Roman  periods  testify  to  the  existence 
of  a  single  version  of  the  poems  which  was  generally  accepted  as 
authoritative.  It  is  only  an  inference,  but  a  legitimate  one,  that 
an  important  part  in  establishing  this  authoritative  version  of  the 
text  was  played  by  Aristarchus;  but  though  certain  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  this  text  suggest  that  it  was  based  on  one  which  had 
undergone  some  degree  of  Atticization,  nothing  in  our  traditions 
tells  us  explicitly  that  any  such  'Atticized'  text  existed  at  all,  much 
less  where  it  came  from,  how  it  reached  Alexandria,  why  it  became 
known  only  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  or  what  its  pedigree  was. 

In  trying  to  discover  the  previous  history  of  this  remarkably 
influential  text  we  are  helped  by  certain  peculiarities  of  orthography 
which  are  common  to  our  manuscripts.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
certain  that  the  'Atticized'  text  which  was  accepted  as  the  standard 
from  about  150  B.C.  onwards  was  written  in  the  full  'Ionic'  alphabet 
of  twenty-four  letters,  which  became  the  standard  Athenian 
alphabet  in  403/2;  although  it  was  in  use  at  Athens  for  some  pur- 
poses (mostly  unofficial)  before  403,  it  is  at  best  very  unlikely  that 
a  text  written  in  the  full  'Ionic'  alphabet  could  itself  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  activities  of  a  sixth-century  Athenian  editor,  as  Page's 
argument  would  require  us  to  assume.  In  the  second  place  there 
are  indications  (the  first  of  these  were  noticed  by  R.  Payne  Knight 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century)  that  the  'Attic'  text  had  itself  been 
transcribed  from  a  text  written  in  a  convention  which  did  not  always 
distinguish  between  long  and  short  e  or  between  long  and  short  o, 
which  did  not  always  use  et  and  ov  where  those  combinations  did  not 
represent  true  diphthongs,  and  which  sometimes  used  a  single  letter 
(consonant  or  vowel)  to  represent  two  consecutive  occurrences  of 
the  same  letter.4  In  its  treatment  of  e  and  o  sounds,  and  of  repeated 
consonants,  this  script  was  identical  with  old  Attic  (and  with  old 
Laconian  as  well,  so  far  as  e  and  o  sounds  are  concerned) ;  but  it 
differs  from  what  we  know  of  old  Attic  in  two  respects:  (1)  the 
text  of  Homer  preserves  traces  of  the  non-Attic  practice  of  repre- 

times,  see  J.  W.  Saunders,  "From  Manuscript  to  Print,"  Proc.  Leeds  Philos.  and  Lit. 
Soc.  Lit.-Hist.  Sec.  6  (1951)  507-28. 

4  For  example,  the  traditional  form  airkaai  (which  should  be  cnreecri)  may  derive 
from  a  spelling  2I1E2I;  and  the  impossible  /<Xea  avSp&v  (which  should  be  /cXee'  avdpoov) 
may  be  due  to  a  wrong  expansion  of  KAEANAPON.  See  further  P.  Chantraine, 
Grammaire  homerique  l2  (Paris  1948)  5-16. 
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senting  intervocalic  digamma  by  u;  and  (2)  so  far  as  we  know,  old 
Attic  did  not  telescope  repeated  vowels.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
claim  that  these  facts  prove  that  the  oldest  recoverable  state  of  the 
Homeric  text  was  not  Attic;  but  they  do  entitle  us  to  look  beyond 
Attica,  if  any  evidence  turns  up  in  other  directions  which  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  do  so.  For  the  present  it  may  perhaps  suffice  to 
point  out  that  some  at  least  of  the  peculiarities  which  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  marked  the  earliest  recoverable  state  of  the  Homeric 
text  are  to  be  found  in  the  seventh-  or  early  sixth-century  inscription 
dedicated  at  Delos  by  the  Naxian  Nicandre,  the  author  of  which 
had  some  acquaintance  with  epic  diction.5  It  is  thus  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  Atticized  text  which  was  accepted  in  the  second 
century  as  having  special  (and  indeed  conclusive)  authority  owed 
its  acceptance  to  the  fact  that  it  could  show  a  pedigree  reaching 
back  beyond  Athens  to  Ionia. 

The  history  of  the  text  of  Homer,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  recon- 
struct it  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  and  quota- 
tions, confirms  Page's  statement  about  the  existence  of  a  standard 
text  of  Homer,  but  only  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
onwards,  and  also  supports  his  inference  that  this  standard  text  had 
close  connexions  with  Athens ;  but  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  about 
his  bold  assertion  that  "history  assures  us  that  there  is  only  one  era 
in  which  this  could  have  been  made  —  the  sixth  century  B.C." 
(A  4).  Page  must  derive  his  assurance  on  this  point  from  some 
other  branch  of  history,  and  we  must  now  enquire  how  he  comes  by 
it. 

Though  Page,  as  has  been  said,  expressly  distinguishes  between 
"the  history  of  our  own  manuscripts"  and  the  "external  evidence" 
derived  from  "common  knowledge,"  the  only  possible  source  which 
I  can  find  for  Page's  assertion  about  the  sixth-century  Athenian 
origin  of  the  standard  text  of  Homer  is  just  this  alleged  "common 
knowledge,"  the  sources  of  which  we  shall  now  have  to  examine. 
In  summarizing  the  characteristics  of  this  common  knowledge  Page 
separates  the  origin  of  what  for  convenience  we  may  call  'the 
Panathenaic  rule'  from  the  allegations  of  Athenian  editorial  activity ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient  justification  for  accepting 
this  dichotomy  as  the  basis  for  our  enquiry. 

6  See  C.  D.  Buck,  The  Greek  Dialects  (Chicago  1955)  189-90.  Nicandres  use  of 
HO  where  the  metre  requires  a  single  long  syllable  (AAHON  for  aXXe^v,  AEINOAIKHO 
for  AeivoSUea})  is  especially  noteworthy. 
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I.  The  Panathenaic  Rule 

Page's  summary  of  what  was  common  knowledge  on  this  matter 
from  the  fourth  century  onwards  runs:  "The  recitation  of  the  whole 
of  Homer,  'exclusively  and  consecutively,'  was  instituted  at  Athens 
for  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea  in  the  sixth  century"  (A  4). 
Unless  Merkelbach  and  I  have  missed  something,  the  only  refer- 
ences to  the  recitation  of  Homer  at  Athens,  apart  from  the  passing 
mention  of  the  competition  for  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathenaea  in 
Plato's  Ion  (530b),  are: 

(B  1)  [Plato],  Hipparchus  228b:  .  .  .  'Iwirapxy,  6s  rdv  Ilettrtcrrpdroi; 
Traidojp  rjp  TrpeafivTaros  /cat  ao^toraros,  6s  .  .  .  rd  'Op-qpov  einj  wpcoTOS 
eKOfiLcrev  ets  tyjv  yrjv  tclvttjvI,  /cat  rjvayKaae  tovs  pa\f/co8ovs  HavadrjvaioLS  e£ 
v7ro\r)\pea>s  efa^rjs  aura  otte^at,  axrwep  vvv  ert  o'lbe  ttolovclv  .  .  .  raOra  5' 
e7rotet  fiovXopevos  ircudevew  tovs  7roXtras,  tv  cos  /3eXriorcoi>  optcop  clvt&v  apxot. 

(B  2)  Isocrates,  Panegyricus  159:  otp,at  8e  /cat  tt]v  'Oprjpov  iroLrjaLV  pelfa 
Xafielv  dozens,  otl  /caXcos  tovs  woXep^a avT as  rots  /3ap/3dpots  htKCopiaae,  /cat 
8lol  tovto  fiovXrjdrjvcu  tovs  irpoybvovs  rjp&v  evTijiov  clvtov  iroLrjaai  tv\v  t€Xpvp 
eV  re  rots  povaLKols  clOXols  /cat  ttj  7ratdeuo-et  toov  veooTepuv. 

(B  3)  Lycurgus,  In  Leocratem  102 :  ovtco  yap  vickXafiov  vpcov  ol  irarepes 
[tov  "Oprjpov]  (nrovbaiov  elvai  woir)T7)v  cocrre  vbpov  WevTO  /ca0'  eKaaTrjv  xei/re- 
Tr\plba  T(hv  Ylavadrjvaicov  pbvov  tcov  aXXcov  ttolt]to)v  pa^cp5etcr0at  rd  eTrrj, 
kirldeit;Lv  TTOLovjievoi  wpbs  tovs  "EXXqvas  otl  tcl  /cdXXtara  t&v  epyoov  icpoxi- 

POVVTO. 

(B  4)  Plutarch,  Pericles  13.6:  (pLXoTLpovpevos  o'  6  Ilept/cX^s  rore  irp&TOV 
k\pi](f)LuaTO  povaLKrjs  aydva  rots  ITa^a^^aiots  ayeadaL,  /cat  8i6Tat-ei>  avTos 
aOXodeTTjs  alpeOels  nadoTL  XPV  tovs  aycovL^ophovs  avXetv  r)  a8av  r)  KL$apL^€LP. 

(B  5)  Diogenes  Laertius  1.57  (Solon) :  rd  re  'Oprjpov  e£  virofioXrjs  yeypa<f>e 
pa\f/co8eladaL,  olov  oirov  6  irpooTOS  eXrj^ev  eKeWev  dpxecrflat  tov  kxbptvov. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  a  misuse  of  language  to  claim  that  these 
five  passages  show  anything  which  has  the  right  to  be  called  "com- 
mon knowledge,"  except  in  so  far  as  they  agree  that  Homer's  poems 
were  recited  at  musical  competitions  in  Athens.  The  most  easily 
reconcilable  statements  are  those  from  Isocrates  (B  2)  and  Lycurgus 
(B  3),  but  even  when  reconciled  they  do  not  help  us  much;  there 
may  not  be  much  difference  between  tovs  irpoybvovs  rjpuv  and  vpcov  oi 
xarepes  as  chronological  indications,  but  neither  of  them  is  of  the 
slightest  absolute  value,  and  (given  the  shortness  of  Athenian 
historical  memory6)  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  even  Isocrates' 

6  See  F.  Jacoby,  JHS  64  (1944)  37-46. 
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words  to  refute  an  argument,  based  upon  Plutarch's  statement 
(B  4),  that  the  Panathenaic  recitations  of  Homer  were  instituted 
by  Pericles  in  442  n.c.7.  Plutarch's  report  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
obstacle  which  those  who  wish  to  believe  in  the  sixth-century  intro- 
duction of  the  Panathenaic  rule  have  to  surmount;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  neither  Page  nor  Merkelbach  seems  to  have  realized 
this.  In  Plutarch  we  have  a  perfectly  explicit  statement,  appar- 
ently based  upon  the  text  of  a  decree  (which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
Plutarch  could  have  found  in  Craterus),  that  Pericles  "then" 
(i.e.,  as  the  context  shows,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Odeum  in  442) 
"for  the  first  time  had  a  decree  passed  that  there  should  be  a  contest 
for  mousike8  at  the  Panathenaea."  The  use  of  irp&Tov  in  this 
sentence  is  certainly  ambiguous;  it  might  conceivably  refer  to  the 
first  of  a  series  of  decrees  moved  by  Pericles  and  concerned  with  the 
Panathenaic  contests,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Plu- 
tarch meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  was  the  first  decree 
of  its  kind  on  record.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Wade-Gery  has  shown  that 
the  earliest  Panathenaic  amphora  with  the  inscription  "From  the 
games  at  Athens"  and  a  scene  from  a  musical  contest  dates  from 
the  period  430-25.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Panathenaic  contests  for  rhapsodes,  citharodes  and 
auletai  were  instituted  by  Pericles  in  442,  and  that  Pericles  was  the 
author  of  the  Panathenaic  rule ;  and  if  the  sole  purpose  of  this  paper 
were  the  destructive  one  of  refuting  the  views  of  Page  and  Merkel- 
bach, it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  go  any  farther. 

But  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  Wade-Gery 's  suggestion,  though 
cogently  argued,  is  as  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  Peisistratean  recension  as  it  can  be  to  those  who  do;  and  an 
answer  to  it  must  be  found  if  possible.  Not  much,  I  fear,  can  be 
made  of  the  argument,  which  seems  at  first  sight  worth  putting 
forward,  that  a  Periclean  decree  is  unlikely  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  in  the  fourth  century  as  the  passages  quoted  above 
from  the  Hipparchus,  Isocrates  and  Lycurgus  (B  1-3)  would  imply. 
Thucydides  has  told  us  (6.54.1)  that  many  false  stories  were  current 

7  Cf.  H.  T.  Wade-Gery,  The  Poet  of  the  Iliad  (Cambridge  1952)  77,  note  77.  In 
reviewing  this  book  (CR  N.s.  4  [1954]  211)  I  described  Wade-Gery's  interpretation  of 
Plutarch  as  "worse  than  doubtful";  I  now  realize  that  this  was  an  exaggeration. 
Wade-Gery's  view  is  certainly  tenable,  but  its  consequences  are  such  that  I  doubt  if  it 
can  be  correct. 

8  Isocrates'  use  of  rots  hovctlkols  adXois  (B  2)  confirms  Wade-Gery's  remark  {loc. 
cit.  above,  note  7)  that  "  'Music'  in  the  Greek  sense  would  include  rhapsodes." 
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in  his  time  about  the  Peisistratidae,  and  the  tale  about  Hipparchus 
might  well  be  one  of  them;  nor  is  the  difference  between  a  nomos 
and  a  psephisma  anything  to  go  on  —  Pericles'  psephisma,  or  one 
like  it,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  nomos  at  some  time  between 
442  and  332  (the  date  of  Lycurgus'  speech),9  and  once  it  became  a 
nomos  any  later  writer  might  be  excused  for  ascribing  it  to  Solon, 
and  so  justify  Diogenes  in  including  it  in  his  biography  of  Solon 
(B  5).  A  more  promising  line  of  argument  is  to  consider  Plutarch's 
own  words.  If  there  really  was  a  decree,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  con- 
tained any  reference  to  Pericles'  election  as  athlothetes,  or  to  the  rules 
which  he  laid  down  when  acting  in  that  capacity ;  and  it  is  morally 
certain  that  both  <f>i\oTLfiovfjievos  and  ttp&tov  are  unofficial  embellish- 
ments. It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  the  decree  came  to  Plutarch 
straight  from  the  chaste  pages  of  Craterus;10  and  we  may  fairly 
argue  that  the  words  of  the  decree,  if  there  ever  was  one,  have  been 
distorted  by  the  source  which  Plutarch  was  using  at  this  point  (like 
Satyrus'  Life  of  Euripides,  it  seems  to  have  depended  pretty  heavily 
on  comedy,  which  was  apt  to  be  unfavourable  to  Pericles).  On 
internal  evidence,  then,  Plutarch's  report  may  not  be  above  suspi- 
cion; and  though  we  must  bear  it  in  mind,  we  may  go  on  to  weigh 
up  the  rival  claims  of  Solon  and  Hipparchus  to  have  fathered  the 
rule. 

I  have  already  insinuated  a  doubt  about  Solon's  part  in  the 
matter ;  Lycurgus  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  nomos  confining  the 
rhapsodes  at  the  quadrennial  Panathenaea  to  the  works  of  Homer, 
and  though  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  Solon,  or  even  (as  we  have  seen) 
give  us  any  real  clue  to  its  antiquity,  any  nomos  may  conventionally 
be  ascribed  to  Solon.11  So  even  if  Diogenes  Laertius  were  a  witness 
of  credit  in  these  matters,  he  would  not  have  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  more  than  that  the  rules  governing  the  recitation  of  Homer 
at  Athens  were  laid  down  in  a  nomos.  If  the  nomos  really  was 
Solon's,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  was  originally  designed  to  govern 

9  See  now  A.  R.  W.  Harrison,  JHS  75  (1955)  26-35. 

10  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  refers  to 
this  decree  and  his  report  of  the  decree  of  Diopeithes  (Per.  32.1),  for  example. 

II  Isocrates'  irpoyovovs  might  point  to  Solon,  cf.  [Dem.]  24.142  tovs  .  .  .  rod 
26Xcovos  vbfiovs  .  .  .  ovs  oi  irpoyovot  Wtvro ;  but  if  either  Isocrates  or  Lycurgus  believed 
the  law  to  be  actually  Solon's,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  refrain  from  saying  so. 
The  principle  utrum  in  utrum  abiturum  may  perhaps  apply  here  as  in  textual  criticism ; 
it  is  easier  to  understand  that  Solon  or  Pericles  might  have  supplanted  Hipparchus  in 
the  tradition  than  to  see  how  Hipparchus  could  have  ousted  Solon  or  Pericles. 
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recitations  at  the  Panathenaea;  this  festival  was  instituted,  so  far  as 
our  information  goes,  in  566, 12  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  then,  or  for  at  least  a  generation  afterwards,  anything  but  the 
yvuvLKos  aydcv  which  Syncellus  calls  it.  The  Panathenaic  rule,  then, 
may  have  been  based  upon  a  more  general  rule  about  recitations  of 
Homer,  which  was  perhaps  originally  laid  down  by  Solon  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  Solon  himself  originated  the  practice  of 
reciting  Homer  at  the  Panathenaea. 

Finally  we  come  to  Hipparchus,13  the  only  claimant  besides 
Pericles  for  whom  a  claim  based  upon  evidence  can  be  made  out. 
There  are  two  initial  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  of 
the  dialogue  describes  Hipparchus  as  "the  eldest  ...  of  Peisistra- 
tus'  sons"  (B  1),  whereas  Thucydides  states  emphatically  that 
Hippias  was  the  eldest  (6.54.2),  and  goes  on  (55.1)  to  give  his 
reasons,  appealing  to  his  own  knowledge,  which  he  claims  to  be  more 
accurate  than  that  of  others  but  at  the  same  time  admits  to  be  de- 
rived from  akoe,  and  to  the  argument  from  eikos :  the  stele  and  bomos 
upon  the  Acropolis  name  Hippias'  wife  and  five  children,  but  do  not 
record  that  Hipparchus  or  Thessalus  had  any  children  (Thucydides 
does  not  mention  wives),  and  "it  was  eikos  that  the  eldest  should 
marry  first."  We  need  not  waste  time  upon  refuting  the  argument 
from  eikos,  since  Thucydides'  explanation  of  the  records  clearly 
does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities ;  as  for  his  claim  to  have  more  ac- 
curate information  than  other  people,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out 
that  even  if  akoe  is  to  be  understood  as  "family  tradition,"  it  remains 
"hearsay,"  and  that  we  have  only  Thucydides'  word  for  it  that 
Hippias  was  the  senior  partner  in  the  tyranny  before  Hipparchus' 
death.  We  should  therefore,  it  seems,  have  the  right  to  argue  that 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pitanate  lochos  (1.20.3,  cf.  Hdt.  9.53.2), 
Thucydides  may  be  cooking  the  facts  in  order  to  score  off  Herodotus, 
who  clearly  implies  that  Hippias  was  not  in  sole  power  during 
Hipparchus'  lifetime  (5.62.2).  Secondly,  the  authorship  and  date 
of  the  Hipparchus  are  disputed:14  P.  Friedlander,  who  is  almost 
alone  in  believing  the  dialogue  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Plato's, 

12  See  the  references  in  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici  1  (Oxford  1834)  238-39. 

13  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  there  should  also  be  an  'X'.  Isocrates'  statement 
(B  2)  seems  to  connect  the  Homeric  recitations  with  the  great  age  of  the  Persian  wars, 
and  might  be  thought  to  imply  that  'X'  introduced  the  practice  at  some  time  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century;  but  Isocrates'  views  about  barbarians  hardly  make  him  a 
trustworthy  witness. 

14  The  dispute  is  summarized  by  H.  Leisegang,  RE  s.v.  "Platon"  2367. 
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regards  it  as  one  of  Plato's  earliest  works  (Platon  2  [Berlin  and 
Leipzig  1930]  117-27);  but  even  those  who  refuse  to  ascribe  the 
dialogue  to  Plato  do  not  date  it  later  than  about  320.  Here  then 
we  may  claim  to  have  a  genuine  fourth-century  witness ;  and  though 
its  intrinsic  authority  is  not  great,  its  claims  to  a  hearing  are 
strengthened  by  the  context  in  which  the  passage  quoted  above 
(B  1)  occurs:  the  statement  about  the  admonitory  stelai  set  up  in 
Attica  by  Hipparchus  is  at  least  partially  confirmed  by  archaeology 
(cf.  Friedlander  and  Hoffleit,  Epigrammata  [Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles  1948]  139),  and  the  statements  about  his  bringing  Anacreon 
to  Athens15  and  his  patronage  of  Simonides  are  at  worst  not  im- 
possible. We  must  therefore  reckon  seriously  with  the  possibilities 
that  it  was  Hipparchus  who  first  instituted  contests  for  rhapsodes 
at  the  Panathenaea  and  laid  down  the  Panathenaic  rule,  that  Per- 
icles in  442  added  other  musical  contests  with  rules  based  on  the 
already  traditional  Hipparchean  rule,  that  his  psephisma  was  con- 
verted into  a  nomos  at  some  time  between  442  and  332  (the  most 
likely  time  is  the  revision  of  the  nomoi  after  403),  and  that  Isocrates' 
rpoyovovs  and  Lycurgus'  warepes  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result 
either  of  genuine  ignorance  about  the  originator  of  the  recitations 
or  of  hesitation  to  mention  in  a  public  speech  so  suspect  a  character 
as  Hipparchus  in  a  praiseworthy  light. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  rule  and  its  signifi- 
cance. There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  [Platojs  phrase  e£ 
viro\r)\peas  efa^s  and  Diogenes'  e£  vToj3o\i)s  mean  the  same  thing; 
virokaiifiaveiv  and  vTo(3a\\eiv  can  both  mean  "to  take  up  (something 
which  someone  else  has  just  said),"  and  Diogenes'  definition,  "viz. 
that  the  succeeding  (reciter)  should  begin  where  the  first  left  off," 
is  sufficiently  explanatory.  This  arrangement,  as  everyone  who 
has  discussed  it  notices,  implies  the  existence  of  what  we  may  call  a 
'prescribed  text'  of  the  poems  to  be  recited,  in  the  possession  of  the 
athlothetes  and  available  for  consultation  before  the  competition  by 
the  rhapsodes  who  are  taking  part.  It  is  likely  that  this  was  a  new 
departure,  and  that  no  such  arrangement  had  held  good  at  earlier 
competitions  for  rhapsodes,  such  as  those  at  Sicyon  which  are  said 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  (Hdt.  5.67.1). 
It  may  therefore  be  pointed  out,  since  it  often  passes  unnoticed, 

15  The  occasion  is  not  stated,  but  the  employment  of  a  warship  suggests  a  military 
operation,  and  a  natural  time  would  be  when  the  Persians  were  threatening  Samos  about 
522. 
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that  the  institution  of  the  rule  inescapably  implies  that  the  poem 
(or  poems)  to  be  recited  were  recognized  by  all  concerned  as  works 
of  the  highest  literary  quality  (Lycurgus  saw  this  plainly),  which 
would  suffer  intolerable  depreciation  if  they  were  not  recited  as  their 
author  intended ;  and  further,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  rule  by  the 
competing  rhapsodes,  each  of  whom  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  version  of  the  various  stories  which  he  regarded  as 
better  than  those  of  his  competitors,  suggests  that  the  'prescribed 
text'  must  have  enjoyed  unusual  authority.  Hipparchus,  [Plato] 
tells  us,  "compelled"  the  rhapsodes  to  accept  the  new  regulation; 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  becomes  flatly  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  the  version  of  the  poems  which  the  rhapsodes 
accepted  under  this  duress  was  one  which  had  lately  been  concocted 
in  Athens.  It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  that  the  new  competition 
would  be  a  failure  if  it  did  not  attract  the  leading  rhapsodes  of  the 
day;  and  leading  rhapsodes,  who  (if  we  may  judge  by  Plato's  Ion) 
were  real  virtuosi,  would  not  be  likely  to  feel  that  they  were  doing 
any  harm  to  their  professional  reputations  by  refusing  to  compete, 
even  at  a  Panhellenic  festival,  if  they  could  show  that  the  conditions 
of  the  competition  were  unreasonable.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Panathenaea,  as  its  title  shows,  was  not  intended  by  its  founders  to 
be  a  Panhellenic  festival  (at  most  it  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
citizens  of  those  Ionian  cities  which  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Attica),  and  did  not  in  fact  become  one, 
even  in  Athens'  greatest  days;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  anything  much  more  unreasonable  than  that  the  great 
rhapsodes  should  be  expected  to  recite  a  text  which  they  must  have 
known  (or  at  least  strongly  suspected)  to  be  a  recent  Athenian  con- 
coction, in  preference  to  their  own  cherished  and  familiar  versions.16 
The  answer  must,  I  think,  be  that  no  sixth-century  Athenian  could 
have  imposed  a  newly  concocted  Attic  text  of  the  Homeric  poems 
upon  any  rhapsode  worthy  of  the  name;  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  text  which  the  rhapsodes  were  compelled  to  recite 
at  the  Panathenaea  was  one  which  even  they  could  not  plausibly 

16  We  may  note  in  passing  (1)  that  some  of  the  competitors  might  be  Homeridae, 
who  recited  the  poems  "by  right  of  succession"  (Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  2.1  c,  3.29.11 
Drachmann),  and  would  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  point  out  on  the  spot,  and  with 
overwhelming  authority,  any  unauthorized  changes  in  the  Panathenaic  text,  and  (2) 
that  Onomacritus,  whose  name  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Attic  text  of 
Homer,  failed  to  conceal  his  interpolations  into  the  oracles  of  Musaeus  from  the  prac- 
tised senses  of  Lasus  of  Hermione  (Hdt.  7.6.3). 
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refuse  to  accept  as  authoritative.  Thus  we  are  entitled  to  emphasize 
[Platojs  use  of  the  word  kitoiuaev  to  describe  Hipparchus'  action,  and 
to  argue  that  the  text  used  at  the  Panathenaea  had  been  brought  to 
Attica;  that  is  to  say,  that  Hipparchus  (or  whoever  else  it  may  have 
been)  brought  home  from  abroad  an  actual  written  text,  which  the 
best  rhapsodes  of  the  day  were  willing  to  accept  as  an  authoritative 
version  of  the  poems  to  be  recited  —  and  if  anyone  asks  where 
Hipparchus  acquired  it,  we  may  answer  either  "From  the  Homeridae 
in  Chios"  or  "From  the  descendants  of  Creophylus  in  Samos." 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  our  fourth-century  authorities 
(B  1-3)  may  have  meant  by  "Homer."  Disregarding,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  argued  that  we  are  entitled  to  do,17  the  vague  and  perhaps 
corrupt  statements  of  very  late  authorities  that  Archilochus  as- 
cribed the  Margites,  and  Callinus  a  poem  about  Thebes  (perhaps 
the  Thebais),  to  Homer,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  from  Simonides 
(fr.  32  Diehl),  Pindar  (Isth.  4.41-43 ;  fr.  265  Snell  is  less  conclusive), 
and  Herodotus  (2.117,  4.32,  5.67.2)  that  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies the  works  of  'Homer'  included  many  narrative  poems  in 
hexameters  which  the  Homeric  criticism  of  the  late  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  expelled  from  the  canon ;  and  even  in  the  fourth  century 
references  to  'Homer'  can  be  found  in  which  the  name  is  being  used 
in  the  old  sense.18  It  is  thus  impossible  to  prove,  but  may  be 
legitimate  to  believe,  that  [Plato],  Isocrates  and  Lycurgus  are 
speaking  in  fourth-century  terms  when  they  speak  of  'Homer,'  and 
that  by  his  eirrj  or  ttoLtjcls  they  mean,  as  we  normally  should,  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  (so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  goes) 
were  the  only  ancient  hexameter  poems  for  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Panathenaic  rule  were  at  all  likely  to  be  appropriate. 

But  here  again  a  difficulty  arises.  Vase  paintings  show  clearly 
that  a  poem  about  Odysseus  which  included  the  Polyphemus  ad- 
venture was  current  in  Athens  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
fragments  of  Alcman  are  clear  evidence  that  an  Odyssey,  including 
Circe  and  at  least  an  Urnausikaa,  and  also  a  poem  or  poems  about 

17  In  an  article  entitled  "Quotations  and  Allusions  in  Early  Greek  Literature," 
which  is  to  appear  in  Eranos. 

18  e.g.  [Dem.]  60.29,  ascribing  to  Homer  the  story  of  Acamas  which  Pausanias 
found  in  a  poem  by  "Lesches,"  i.e.  the  Iliu  Persis  (10.25.8,  cf.  10.25.5);  Pausanias' 
references  to  Lesches  are  wrongly  included  by  Kinkel  and  Allen  among  the  fragments  of 
the  Little  Iliad  (Pausanias  does  not  know  who  composed  the  Little  Iliad,  cf.  3.26.9, 
10.26.1). 
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Troy,  including  Paris,  Ajax  and  Memnon,  were  known  at  Sparta 
about  the  same  time.19  On  the  other  hand,  no  instructed  person 
nowadays  would  claim  that  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  as  we 
have  them  was  the  first  poem  to  be  composed  upon  their  subjects 
(the  author  of  the  Odyssey  in  particular  has  gone  out  of  his  way  in  the 
prologue  to  show  that  his  audience  are  expected  to  know  who  the 
'man'  is,  and  his  use  of  el-ire  /ecu  y\\Tiv  shows  that  he  had  predecessors) ; 
what  can  safely  be  claimed  is  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  any  poem  resembling  at  all  closely  what  we  know  as  the  Iliad 
was  current  in  Athens  before  about  530, 20  and  it  may  be  that  it  was 
the  coming  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  substantially  their  present 
form  ("substantially"  is  meant  to  allow  for  the  usual  accidents  of 
manuscript  transmission  since  that  time),  which  made  the  sixth- 
century  Athenians  realize  that  in  the  newly  acquired  versions  of 
the  old  stories  they  were  dealing  with  works  of  literature  of  such  a 
quality  that  they  deserved  better  treatment  than  to  be  chopped  up 
into  gobbets  and  recited  in  'haymaking  order'  with  interpolated 
cadenzas,  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  have  been  normal  among  the 
rhapsodes  of  the  period.21 

We  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  the  pedigree 
of  our  texts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  reasonably  clear  to  us 
from  the  time  of  Aristarchus  to  the  present  day,  may  go  back  behind 
Aristarchus  not  only  to  the  official  Panathenaic  text  of  Homer  in  its 
fourth-century  form,  but  even  to  texts  imported  into  Athens  from 

19  Perhaps  from  the  Little  Iliad,  which  Hellanicus  ascribed  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
Cinaetho  (Schol.  Eur.  Tro.  822 —  the  context  shows  that  the  historian  is  meant). 
Some  idea  of  the  currency  of  mythological  scenes  on  works  of  art  in  the  early  archaic 
period  may  be  gained  from  J.  M.  Cook,  ABSA  35  (1938)  187,  189,  191,  206-8  (Attica) ; 
E.  A.  Lane,  ABSA  34  (1936)  162-68  (Laconia) ;  H.  Payne,  Necrocorinthia  (Oxford 
1931)  124-43  (Corinth;  note  especially  his  comment  on  the  absence  of  scenes  from  the 
Odyssey);  E.  Kunze,  Archaische  Schildbdnder  (Berlin  1950)  93-179,  especially  139-74 
(Olympia) ;  R.  Hampe,  Friihe  griechische  Sagenbilder  (Athens  1938)  (Boeotia) ;  R. 
Hampe,  Die  Gleichnisse  Homers  und  die  Bildkunst  seiner  Zeit  (Tubingen  1952)  30  (more 
summary  and  general).  Not  all  the  identifications,  I  suspect,  would  stand  up  to 
really  rigorous  criticism  (for  one  example,  see  CR  N.s.  4  [1954]  289),  but  enough  would 
remain  to  establish  the  point. 

20  See  the  references  under  the  lemmata  "Homer,"  "Iliad,"  "Odyssey"  in  the  index 
to  J.  D.  Beazley,  The  Development  of  Attic  Black-Figure  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles 
1951);  it  will  be  noted  that  he  has  many  more  references  to  the  Iliad  than  to  the 
Odyssey. 

21  Cf.  what  we  are  told  about  oi  irepi  Kvvaidov  (Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  2.1  c,  e).  The 
more  temperately  expressed  report  in  1  c  distinguishes  them  from  the  Homeridae;  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  right,  if  one  may  judge  by  Plato's  references  to  the  Homeridae,  than 
the  statement  in  1  e  that  Cynaethus  was  himself  a  Homerid  of  a  later  type. 
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Ionia  in  the  sixth  century,  and  that  these  imported  texts  may  have 
carried  the  authority  of  the  Homeridae  themselves.22 

II.  Athenian  Editing  of  Homer 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  evidence  for  Page's 
assertion  that  "it  was  common  knowledge  .  .  .  that  the  Athenians 
in  that  (sc.  the  sixth)  century  had  been  able  in  some  way  to  affect 
the  text  of  Homer,  inserting  additional  lines  to  which  appeal  might 
thereafter  be  made,  as  if  their  text,  and  no  other,  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard"  (A  4,  above,  page  3).  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  one  respect  we  have  come  close  to  Page's  view, 
though  by  a  very  different  route  from  that  which  he  has  followed 
and  with  a  very  different  purpose.  We  may  agree  with  him  that 
the  Panathenaic  text  of  Homer  must  have  been  acknowledged  as 
authoritative  in  its  own  sphere;  but  the  evidence  of  the  fifth-  and 
fourth-century  quotations  and  of  the  earlier  papyri  (down  to  about 
150  B.C.)  is  clearly  to  the  effect  that  this  recognition  had  practically 
no  effect  upon  the  many  divergent  versions  of  the  Homeric  poems 
which  were  in  circulation  in  the  pre-Aristarchean  world,23  and  which 
in  the  primitive  conditions  of  pre-Alexandrian  publishing  (though 
that  is  almost  too  formal  and  modern  a  word  for  it)  could  not  possi- 

22  Merkelbach  (above,  note  1)  32  describes  the  story  of  how  Lycurgus  brought  the 
text  of  Homer  to  Sparta  as  a  "Doppelganger"  and  a  "jungere  Konkurrenzerfindung" 
of  the  Peisistratus  story.  The  earliest  version  of  this  story  is  in  Ephorus  (70  F  149 
Jacoby) ;  Lycurgus  met  Homer  in  Chios  and  got  the  texts  direct  from  him.  Timaeus 
(566  F  127  Jacoby)  points  out  that  in  that  case  there  must  have  been  two  Lycurgi,  one 
contemporary  with  Homer  and  one  later.  Hence  the  later  version,  derived  by  He- 
racleides  Ponticus  from  Aristotle's  Constitutions  (Arist.  fr.  611.10  Rose) :  Lycurgus  got 
the  texts  from  the  descendants  of  Creophylus  in  Samos.  Dio  of  Prusa  (2.44)  suggests 
that  Lycurgus  brought  the  poems  from  Crete;  Aelian  (V.H.  13.14  —  quoted  below, 
page  19)  characteristically  tries  to  combine  Lycurgus  and  Peisistratus  (L.  brought 
the  poems  to  Greece,  P.  put  them  in  order).  If  Ephorus  was  trying  to  overtrump  an 
Athenian  story  (and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been,  since  the  Spartans 
had  clearly  had  'Homeric'  poems  in  the  seventh  century,  and  may  have  claimed  to  owe 
them  to  Lycurgus),  it  must  have  been  one  like  that  about  Hipparchus,  concerned  with 
the  bringing  of  the  texts  to  mainland  Greece,  and  not  with  what  happened  to  them  after 
arrival.  In  any  case,  Merkelbach's  authorities  (to  those  mentioned  earlier  in  this  note 
he  adds  Apollodorus  [244  F  63b  Jacoby])  are  far  from  proving  his  assertion  (33)  that 
"die  Nachrichten  iiber  die  pisistratische  Redaktion  miissen  .  .  .  betrachtlich  alter 
sein"  (sc.  than  the  Lycurgus  story). 

23  Rhapsodes  like  Cynaethus  (above,  note  21)  were  no  doubt  the  chief  sinners,  but 
schoolmasters,  both  those  who  had  no  book  and  those  who  had  texts  revised  by  them- 
selves (Plut.  Alcib.  7.1  for  both  types),  must  have  played  a  part.  But  something  must 
be  allowed  for  the  Greek  propensity  to  quote  from  memory,  and  something  more  for 
the  corruptions  of  our  manuscripts  (both  of  Homer  and  the  authors  who  quote  him). 
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bly  have  been  collated  before  issue  with  any  one  'standard'  text, 
however  authoritative  that  text  might  in  fact  be. 

The  evidence  which  is  relevant  to  the  question  whether  the 
sixth-century  Athenians  were  commonly  known  to  have  made  in- 
sertions into  the  text  of  Homer,  is  as  follows : 

(C  1)  Dieuchidas  of  Megara  (485  F  6  Jacoby)  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  1.57 
(the  words  follow  immediately  upon  those  of  B  5  —  above,  page  7): 
paXXov  ovv  1>6Xcov  "Op-qpov  e<t>coTi,aev  rj  ITetcrtcrrparos,  cos  (frrjai  Ateux^a*  ev 
irepiTTcp  MeyaptK&v  rjv  8e  pdXtcrra  rd  eirr)  tclvtI-  oi  o'  dp'  'Adrjvas  elxov 
Kal  rd  e£r}s  (II.  2.546  etc.). 

(C  2)  Hereas  of  Megara  (486  F  1  Jacoby)  ap.  Plut.  Thes.  20.1-2:  irepi 
ttjs  'AptdtV^s  .  .  .  oi  pev  .  .  .  airay^aadal  fyacnv  avT-qv  aToXeu^delaav 
vtto  tov  Wr^crecos,  ot  8e  els  Na£ov  vird  vavT&v  KopioBeioav  OtVdpco  .  .  . 
avvoLKelv,  airoXeL(j)dr)vai  8e  tov  (-^aecos  ep&VTOS  erepas-  8etvos  yap  piv  ereipev 
epcos  IIavoirr)l8os  A'lyXr)s  (Hes.  fr.  105  Rzach,  cf.  Athen.  13.557a).  (2) 
tovto  yap  to  tiros  e/c  rco?>  'Haiodov  TLeiaiaTpaTov  e£eXeti>  (frrjaiv  'Hpeas  6 
Meyapevs,  cbairep  av  iraXiv  epfiaXeiv  els  rr\v  'Op-qpov  v'eKviav  to  (-)rjo-ea 
WeipWoov  re,  Be&v  dpt5et/cera  rkuva  (Od.  11.631),  xaPL^opevov  ' ' KB-qvaloLS. 

(C  3)  Strabo  9.394  (on  Salamis) :  /cat  vvv  pev  exovaiv  ' '  Ad-qvaloL  ttjv  vrjaov, 
to  8e  iraXatov  irpos  Meyapeas  virrjp^ev  aurots  epis  irepi  avrrjs-  Kal  4>acnv  oi 
pep  HeialaTpaTOV,  oi  8e  SoXuva  irapeyypa\J/ai>ra  ev  rco  ve&v  KaraXoyco  perd 
to  e7ros  tovto-  At'as  o'  e/c  ZaXaptws  ayev  8voKal8eKa  vrjas,  e^rjs  tovto- 
VTrjae  o'  aycov  %v  'Ad^valccv  IcTavTO  0dXa77es  (II.  2.557-58),  pdprupt 
XPWaadaL  rco  irot.riTr}  tov  ttjv  vrjaov  e£  dpx^s  'AdrjvaloLS  i>7rdp£at.  .  .  .  oi  pev 
8r)  ' AdrjvaloL  TOiavTrjv  tlvcl  GK-qxpaadai  papTvplav  -wap  'Opr)pov  8oKOvaiv,  oi 
8e  MeYapets  avTiirapu)8rj(j at  ovtcos-  At'as  <5'  e/c  'ZaXaptvos  ayev  v'eas  ex  re 
noXtx^as  en  t  Alyeipov<jo-j)s  NtaatTjs  re  rYpLir68wv  re,  d  eart  x^pta  MeyapLKa. 

(C  4)  Plutarch,  Solon  10.1  (on  Solon  and  the  war  with  Megara):  ov 
pi]v  aXXa  tcov  M.eyapeoiv  ewipevovTcov  .  .  .  eiroi-qaavTO  AaKe8aipoulovs  5taX- 
Xa/crds  /cat  5t/caards.  ot  pev  ovv  iroXXoi  rco  'ZoXcovl  avvaycovlaaadat  Xeyovat 
ty)v  'Oprjpov  86£av  epfiaXbvTa  yap  avTov  eiros  els  veccv  KaTaXoyov  eiri  rr/s 
81kt)s  d^a7^co^at-    At'as  .  .  .  0dXa77es.24 

Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  testimonies  are  far  from 
proving  anything  which  could  properly  be  called  "common  know- 
ledge" in  the  fourth  century.  All  of  them  are  connected  with 
Megara  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute  a 
claim  that  Dieuchidas  and  Hereas  were  the  'onlie  begetters'  of  the 
whole  story.  Their  motive  for  so  doing  is  obvious:  Aristotle 
(Rhet.  1.  1375b. 30,  referred  to  by  Merkelbach)  tells  us  that  upon 

24  The  Athenians'  own  version,  which  treats  the  tale  about  Homer  as  nonsense, 
and  which  Plutarch  shows  to  have  been  confirmed  in  at  least  one  material  respect  by 
Hereas,  follows  this  passage,  and  should  be  read.  Merkelbach  adds  Diog.  Laert.  1.48 
and  Schol.  B  to  //.  2.557,  which  have  nothing  new  to  tell  us. 
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some  unspecified  occasion25  the  Athenians  used  Homer  as  their 
witness  about  Salamis,  and  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  Megarian 
irredentists,  such  as  Dieuchidas  and  Hereas  seem  to  have  been,  to 
try  to  discredit  the  Athenian  text  of  Homer  which  so  unmistakably 
associated  Ajax  with  the  Athenians.  As  the  passage  which  I  have 
omitted  from  C  3  will  show,  there  were  (and  are)  arguments  which 
might  be  urged  against  the  logic  of  II.  2.558  in  its  traditional  form, 
and  Dieuchidas  and  Hereas  may  have  used  them,  or  some  of  them  ;26 
but  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  attentive  reader  that  our  sources  do 
not  credit  either  of  them  explicitly  with  any  mention  of  II.  2.558. 
Dieuchidas  seems  to  have  accused  Peisistratus  of  some  hanky-panky 
with  the  Athenian  entry  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  (though  the  state 
of  Diogenes'  text  does  not  let  us  gather  what  Peisistratus  is  alleged 
to  have  done,  nor  how  far  his  interference  extended) ;  and  Hereas 
mentions  a  line  which  he  says  Peisistratus  excised  from  Hesiod  (and 
which  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Athenaeus'  copy  of 
Hesiod,  since  he  names  Cercops  as  his  authority  for  Theseus' 
treachery  to  Ariadne  —  Athen.  13.557a),  and  an  alleged  addition  to 
the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  in  our  texts.  It  is  curious  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  cast  doubts  upon  the  mention  of  Theseus  in  II. 

I.  265  or  upon  the  mention  of  Marathon,  Athens  and  Erechtheus  in 
Od.  7.79-80.27 

Even  if  we  allow  that  Solon  or  Peisistratus  may  have  quoted 

II.  2.557-58  in  their  present  form  to  the  Spartan  arbitrators  over 
Salamis,  only  a  Megarian  could  think  that  we  are  thereby  compelled 
to  suppose  that  558  was  an  Athenian  interpolation ;  if  the  text 
quoted  by  the  Athenians  was  not  admitted  by  all  concerned  to  be 
the  correct  version,  the  Megarians  could  have  produced  their 

25  Perhaps  the  sixth-century  arbitration  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (C  4)  and  implied 
by  Strabo  (C  3),  but  if  so  it  is  perhaps  curious  that  Herodotus,  who  is  interested  in 
Athenian  text-slinging  (7.161.3),  does  not  mention  it.  Antipater  is  said  to  have  taken 
Salamis  from  the  Athenians  in  324;  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  some  lively  pam- 
phleteering between  Athens  and  Megara. 

26  There  are  at  least  equally  strong  arguments  against  the  Megarian  "parody" 
quoted  by  Strabo;  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  Ajax'  ships,  and  the  Megarians  are 
even  less  noticeable  in  the  rest  of  the  Iliad  than  the  Athenians. 

27  Merkelbach  points  out  that  Chaeris  is  said  to  have  marked  this  last  passage  as 
"suspected"  (Schol.  ad  loc),  but  that  need  not  mean  that  Chaeris  knew  about  a 
Peisistratean  recension,  as  Merkelbach  claims;  the  references  to  the  Athenians  in  the 
Iliad  are  so  contradictory  that  suspicion  of  a  passing  reference  to  Athens  in  the  Odyssey 
is  natural.  Chaeris  may  have  known  the  books  of  Dieuchidas  and  Hereas,  and  may 
have  thought  them  reliable;  but  that  would  not  prove  that  they  were  so  in  fact.  Zeno- 
dotus  athetized  II.  2.553-55  (Schol.  A  to  II.  2.553) ;  Aristarchus  had  doubts  about 
557-58  (Schol.  A  to  II.  3.230,  4.273)  —  but  neither  of  them  is  recorded  as  having 
mentioned  Peisistratus. 
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alternative  (what  it  might  have  been  we  may  see  from  Strabo  - 
C  3,  at  end),  with  the  result  that  the  Athenian  text  would  certainly 
have  been  cancelled  out,  and  might  even  have  been  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  If  there  is  any  question  of  fabrication  in  this  matter,  the 
Megarians  have  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  join  the  Athenians  under 
the  three  classic  headings,  Motive,  Means,  and  Opportunity;  and  it 
is  certainly  worth  noting  that  we  do  not  hear  anything  of  Solon ian 
or  Peisistratean  interference  with  the  text  of  Homer  before  Dieu- 
chidas.  In  any  case,  the  Homeric  passages  singled  out  by  the 
Megarians  occur  in  catalogues  —  which  almost  certainly  had  an 
existence  separate  from  that  of  the  poems  of  which  they  now  form 
part,  and  which  are  by  their  very  nature  less  protected  against 
accidental  or  deliberate  alteration  than  the  more  organic  parts  of 
the  poems.  Even  if  some  sixth-century  Athenian  inserted  a  line, 
or  a  group  of  lines,  into  a  catalogue,  whether  of  ships  or  sinners,  this 
would  not  prove  that  there  was  an  Athenian  'recension'  of  the 
poems,  much  less  that  (as  Page  asserts  —  A  3  a,  above,  page  2) 
the  "most  important  step"  of  first  creating  and  circulating  a  text 
of  the  Odyssey  (and,  by  legitimate  extension,  the  Iliad)  in  writing 
"was  taken  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C."  It  is  to  this  final 
point  that  we  must  now  turn. 

III.  The  Role  of  Peisistratus 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  stories  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  told  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  I  believe  that 
it  has  been  shown  that  none  of  these  justifies  us  in  holding  that  any- 
one in  the  fourth  century  or  earlier  ascribed  anything  like  a  recension 
of  the  Homeric  texts  to  Solon  or  Peisistratus  or  any  other  sixth- 
century  Athenian.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  matter  cannot  be 
left  there,  since  there  is  a  group  of  texts  of  the  first  century  B.C.  or 
later  which  tell  a  different  story.    They  are: 

(D  1)  Cicero,  De  oratore  3.34.137  (on  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men) : 
quis  doctior  eisdem  temporibus  illis  aut  cuius  eloquentia  litteris  instruc- 
tior  fuisse  traditur  quam  Pisistrati?  qui  primus  Homeri  libros  confusos 
antea  sic  disposuisse  dicitur  ut  nunc  habemus. 

(D  2)  Anthologia  Palatina  11.442.3-4  kbkairoTov)  :  rbv  fieyau  h  (3ov\fj 
Het,(TL(jTpaTov,  6s  top  "Op,rjpov  rjdpotaa  airopadrjv  to  irpiv  aeidopevov.29, 

28  Cf.  Vit.  Horn.  (ed.  Allen,  Oxford  1912)  4.9-16,  5.24-34.  Merkelbach  (26)  com- 
pares A. P.  9.205  (Artemidorus)  :  BcokoAikcu  Motcrcu,  criropades  wokcl,  vvv  5'  a/jo.  iraaai 
kvri  fxias  navhpas,  kvri  /jllcLs  ayeXas.  He  thinks  that  this  epigram  shows  that  Artemi- 
dorus (1st  century  B.C.)  wished  to  be  thought  "der  Peisistratos  der  Bukoliker."  But 
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(D  3)  Aelian,  V.H.  13.14:  on  rd  'O/jirjpov  eirrj  irporepov  SLrjprjfjLeva  rj8ov 
ol  7raXatot.  (Here  follows  a  list  of  titles  for  parts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.)  oxf/e  8e  AvKodpyos  6  AaKe8cup,6vios  adpoav  irp&Tos  els  ttjv  KEX\dda 
eKOjiiae  ttjv  ^O/jLrjpov  Tolrjatv.  to  8e  dycoyLfiov  tovto  e£  'lamas,  rjvLKa 
aTe8r}p,r}a€v,  r\yayev.  varepov  8e  HeiaLarpaTos  ovvayayoiv  dire^ve  rrjv 
'IXtdoa  /cat  'Obvaadav. 

(D  4)  Pausanias  7.26.13  (Donussa  in  Achaea) :  ey'eveTO  fiev  viro  rdv 
HiKVwvloov  avaaTCLTOS,  pwr\p.oveveiv  8e  /cat  "Op,rjpov  ev  KaraXoyco  tcov  crvv 
'  Ay  a/ie/ivovl  cf>acnv  avrijs  Troirjaavra  eiros-  ol  0'  ^Tweprjal^v  re  /cat  aiiruvqv 
Aovoeaaav  (Tovoeaoav  II.  2.573),  HetolaTpaTov  8k,  tivLkcl  einrj  rd  ^O/irjpov 
8ieairaap.eva  re  /cat  <dXXa>  dXXaxou  nvr]}xovev6p.eva  rjdpotfe,  tot€  clvtov 
TlcKjicFTpaTOV  rj  tcov  tlvol  eraLpcov  pieTaTOLrjaac  to  bvop.a  U7r'  aYwtas. 

(D  5)  Schol.  T  on  Iliad  10.1 :  0acrt  ttjv  pa\f/oj8iav  *Op.rjpov  I8la  t€t6lx&o.l 
/cat  p.7]  elvcu  pepos  rrjs  'IXtd<5os,  vtto  8e  WuauJTpaTOv  reraxOaL  els  tyjv  -jrolrjaLV.29 

(D  6)  J.  Tzetzes,  in  Aristophanem  bis  bina  prooemia  irepl  KcopwStas,  P  b 
I  22  (Kaibel,  Com.  Graec.  Frag.  1.20):  /cat-rot  rds  *Op77pt/cds  e(38op.r)KOVTa 
8vo  7papp art/cot  ewl  HeLaiuTparov  tov  1 Adr]valojv  Tvpdvvov  8ikdr]Kav  ovtojoI 
GiropaSrjv  ovoas  to  wplv  eTreKpidriaav  8e  /car'  clvtov  eneivov  tov  aaipov  vir' 
'ApuaTdpxov  /cat  Zt)vo86tov,  aWuv  ovtcov  tovtcov  tcov  kici  HToXe/jialov  8Lopdoo- 
aavTOiV.  ol  8e  TeaaapaL  tiui  ttjv  eiri  HeiaLOTpaTov  8i,6pdcooLv  avafyepovoiv, 
'Op4>el  KpoTcovLa.Tr],  Zosirvpco  *Hpa/cXed>777,  'Ow/xa/cptTto  'A0T]valcQ  /cat  'Ext- 
/ccry/cuXa).30 

It  is,  I  think,  reasonably  clear  that  D  3-6  are  all  embroideries 
upon  an  original  story  preserved  in  all  its  simplicity  by  Cicero  (D  1) 
and  the  author  of  the  Peisistratus  epigram  (D  2) ;  and  what  we  have 
now  to  discover,  if  we  can,  is  the  source  of  that  story.  Cicero  says 
"dicitur",  and  may  be  presumed  to  mean  what  he  says;  the  story 
was  current  therefore  in  55  B.C.,  when  Cicero  was  writing  the  De 
orator e.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  Cicero  had  found  the  story  in 
Dicaearchus,  but  in  1896  Kaibel  published  his  study,  Die  Prolego- 
mena  liepl  Ka)fxcc8las  (AbhGott.  Phil. -hist.  Kl.  n.f.  2.4),  in  which  he 

even  if  he  is  right  (and  the  author  of  the  Peisistratus  epigram  might  just  as  well  be 
imitating  Artemidorus  as  vice  versa),  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Peisistratus  story  was 
ancient  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  but  only  that  Artemidorus  knew  it. 

29  Of  the  other  passages  adduced  by  Merkelbach  I  omit  as  either  unimportant  or 
irrelevant  for  my  purpose  (a)  those  which  mention  Peisistratus'  editorship,  but  do  not 
add  anything  to  the  passages  printed  above:  Vit.  Horn.  Suid.  41-43  Allen,  cf.  4.9-16, 
5.24-34;  Liban.  Or.  12.56,  Apol.  Socr.  73  ;  (b)  those  which  mention  or  imply  a  recension, 
but  do  not  say  by  whom  or  where  it  was  made:  Joseph.  Ap.  1.2.12,  Auson.  18.13.29, 
Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  2.1  d,  e;  (c)  those  which  do  not  mention  or  necessarily  imply  a 
recension  at  all:  Schol.  A  to  II.  6.119,  Schol.  BT  to  77.  15.668. 

30  Kaibel's  note  runs:  "/ecu  Kay  eiri  kojkvXo  P;  quartum  nomen  a  Byzantinis  inepte 
fictum  ansam  coniecturae  6  emKos  kvkXos  dedit;  in  P  docta  sed  infelix  coniectura  ad- 
notata  adrjvodcapco  eiriKkriv  Kop8v\i.u)vi."  The  text  of  the  scholium  to  Dionysius  Thrax 
in  which  Kaibel  believed  himself  to  have  found  Tzetzes'  source  is  printed  in  full  by 
T.  W.  Allen,  Homer,  The  Origins  and  the  Transmission  (Oxford  1924)  230-32. 
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suggested  (26)  that  Tzetzes'  mention  of  Orpheus  of  Croton  might 
mean  that  here  at  least  he  was  dependent  on  Asclepiades  of  Myrlea, 
a  Pergamene  scholar,  who  according  to  Suidas  (s.v.  'Op0€us 
KpoTCjovLarrjs)  had  mentioned  Orpheus  as  an  associate  of  Peisistra- 
tus.  Kaibel  went  on:  "1st  es  Zufall,  dass  nur  wenig  spater  Cicero 
zuerst  von  der  Peisistrateischen  Homerausgabe  zu  berichten  weiss?" 
The  hint  was  quickly  taken  up,  and  seems  now  to  be  universally 
accepted.  We  may  therefore  be  justified  in  taking  it  that  Cicero, 
and  presumably  all  the  other  witnesses  mentioned  above  (D  2-6), 
depends  upon  Asclepiades,  who  was  active  about  100  B.C. ;  and  this 
is  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  story  of  the  Peisistratean  recension 
in  its  traditional  form  at  all. 

Where  did  it  come  from?  The  suggestion  of  the  believers  in  the 
Peisistratean  Homer,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  historical,  and  that  its 
genealogy  runs  somewhat  like  this : 

Peisistratus  edits  Homer  (or  has  him  edited) 


Megarians  on  Peisistratus'  Asclepiades 
interpolations  ? 

I 

Josephus31  Cicero  etc. 

I  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  less  tidy,  but  more  human,  solution. 
Asclepiades,  we  know,  engaged  in  polemic  against  Dionysius  Thrax 
(and  also  against  views  which  are  elsewhere  attributed  to  Aristar- 
chus),32  so  that  Kaibel's  suggestion  (loc.  cit.)  that  Tzetzes'  knowl- 
edge of  Asclepiades'  views  may  have  been  derived  from  scholia  to 
Dionysius  is  eminently  reasonable.  The  Lives  of  Homer  tell  us  that 
Aristarchus  and  Dionysius  both  believed  that  Homer  was  an 
Athenian  (2.13,  5.8  Allen),  and  Proclus  adds  (fr.  a  58-62  Severyns) 
that  Aristarchus  put  Homer  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  One 
would,  I  think,  have  to  suppose  that  Asclepiades  was  something 

31  Josephus  (above,  note  29)  was  not  interested  in  the  question  who  edited  Homer; 
he  was  concerned  only  to  argue  that  Greek  literature,  even  the  oldest,  was  recent  and 
unauthoritative  by  comparison  with  Hebrew.  He  may  have  got  his  idea  of  Homer's 
illiteracy,  for  which  he  is  our  only  witness,  from  Asclepiades,  but  his  polemical  purpose 
makes  the  evidential  value  of  his  statement  very  slight.  Merkelbach  (43)  changes 
Josephus'  perfectly  intelligible  6/j.oXoyoOfjLevop  to  b/jLoXoyovfievcos,  adding  the  note 
"correxi";  three  pages  later  (46)  he  asserts  that  Josephus  mentions  Peisistratus  in 
connection  with  Homer,  although  the  text  which  he  has  already  printed  proves  the 
contrary. 

32  See  Wentzel  s.v.  "Asklepiades  (28)"  in  RE. 
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more  (or  less)  than  human  not  to  expect  that  he  would  seek  for 
some  way  of  discrediting,  if  possible,  the  'authentic'  text  which  his 
Alexandrian  rivals  were  so  successfully  imposing  upon  the  reading 
public.  The  story  of  the  Peisistratean  recension  appears  admirably 
calculated  for  this  purpose ;  without  challenging  the  Athenian  origin 
of  the  new  text,  it  effectively  deprives  it  of  its  authority  by  lowering 
the  date  of  its  creation  from  about  1050  to  about  550.  Asclepiades 
may  have  invented  the  story  entirely  unaided  ;33  but  it  seems  to  me 
more  likely  that  he  had  heard  the  Megarian  stories  about  Peisi- 
stratus' interpolations,  and  was  led  by  these  to  conclude  that  Peisi- 
stratus and  his  associates  had  actually  put  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
together.  To  cut  a  long  argument  short,  I  suggest  that  the  following 
genealogy  is  more  likely  to  approximate  to  the  truth  than  that 
given  above  (page  20) ; 

Sixth-century  traditions  ] 

(Salamis  arbitration  ?  ;    r  =  Megarian  irredentism 
Panathenaic  rule)  J 


Megarian  tales  about  Peisistra-  "1       f  Pergamene  jealousy  of 
tean  interpolations  (Dieuchidas,  I  =  J  Alexandria,  especially 

Hereas)  I  Aristarchus  and  Dionysius 

Cicero  etc. 

This  paper  has  been  concerned  entirely  with  the  allegation  that  the 
text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  first  put  together  and  reduced  to 
writing  in  sixth-century  Athens ;  and  I  believe  that  it  has  shown  that 
the  evidence  available  to  us  does  not  support  this  allegation,  but  is 
consistent  rather  with  the  view  that  the  version  of  the  Homeric 
poems  which  was  adopted  as  the  standard  text  for  the  Panathenaea 
(perhaps  between  530  and  520  B.C.)  was  already  in  writing  when  it 
first  reached  Athens.  The  earlier  history  of  this  text  cannot  be 
written ;  and  even  if  it  could  the  problems  which  it  would  involve  lie 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.34 

33  Cf.  the  remark  attributed  by  Page  (A  4,  above,  page  3)  to  Professor  Rhys 
Carpenter. 

34  Some  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  I  should  approach  these  problems  may 
be  found  in  Gymnasium  61  (1954)  28-36,  but  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  modify  the 
views  there  expressed  in  two  respects:  (1)  A.  B.  Lord  (TAP A  84  [1953]  124-34)  has 
convinced  me  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  oral  dictated  texts;  (2)  Page,  The  Homeric 
Odyssey  149-57,  has  convinced  me  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  cannot  be  by  the  same 
author. 


II.    The  Trittyes  in  Cleisthenes'  Reforms 


DONALD  W.  BRADEEN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  motives  of  Cleisthenes 
when,  in  revising  the  Athenian  constitution,  he  formed  his  tribes 
artificially  of  groups  of  demes,  called  trittyes,  from  each  of  the  three 
regions  of  Attica:  the  coast,  the  city,  and  the  inland  area.1  This  is, 
as  Walker  pointed  out,2  a  problem  quite  distinct  from  that  of  finding 
his  motives  for  the  substitution  of  the  deme  for  the  phratry  as  a 
basis  for  citizenship.  The  confusion  of  these  two  problems  may 
well  account  for  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given 
for  the  first,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
problem  by  Hignett,  who  comes  to  no  definite  conclusion  and  admits 
that  no  satisfactory  solution  has  ever  been  reached.3 

It  is  clear  that  the  heart  of  Cleisthenes'  reforms  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  locality  for  birth  as  a  basis  for  citizenship  and  member- 
ship in  a  tribe.  He  did  this  from  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  new  citizens  and  to  break  the  political  power  of  the  Eupatridae 
in  the  phratries.4  But  this,  in  itself,  could  have  been  done  very 
simply  by  dividing  Attica  into  ten  regions.  Yet  Cleisthenes'  system 
was  much  more  complicated  than  this.    There  were  four  basic 

1  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  21 .4.  This  is  our  only  ancient  evidence  for  this  part  of  the  re- 
forms. Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  Cleisthenes  (5.66  and  69),  does  not  mention  the 
trittyes.  The  problem  has,  of  course,  been  much  discussed  by  modern  authorities. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ,  Aristoteles  und 
Athen  (Berlin  1893)  2.145-68;  G.  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte  22  (Gotha  1895)  405-22; 
G.  De  Sanctis,  Atthis2  (Turin  1912)  333-45;  Busolt-Swoboda,  Griechische  Staatskunde 
2  (Munich  1926)  868-87;  E.  M.  Walker  in  CAH  4.141-51;  P.  Cloche,  La  Democratic 
Athenienne  (Paris  1951)  20-30;  C.  Hignett,  A  History  of  the  Athenian  Constitutioyi 
(Oxford  1952)  129-42.  The  latter  work  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem  and  its 
difficulties,  despite  an  unnecessarily  strong  bias  against  the  authority  of  the  Ath.  Pol. 

2  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  144. 

3  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  141. 

4  The  first  motive  is  that  advanced  by  Aristotle  {Ath.  Pol.  21.2;  Pol.  3. 1275b. 37; 
6. 1319b. 19-27) ;  the  second  is  implicit  in  the  whole  change.  Both  are  accepted  by  most 
authorities,  but  Hignett  (above,  note  1)  138-40  tries  to  discredit  Aristotle's  account. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  are  closely  related  and  complement  one  another.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  however,  the  question  is  irrelevant,  since  even  Hignett  admits 
(133)  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  new  citizens  enrolled,  and  there  is  noway 
in  which  the  actual  formation  of  the  tribes  and  trittyes  could  facilitate  their  admission. 
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peculiarities  in  it:5  first,  every  tribe  was  composed  of  members  from 
each  of  the  three  regions  of  Attica ;  second,  the  city  was  one  of  these 
three  regions;  third,  the  demes  in  each  trittys  formed  a  compact 
geographical  area;  and  fourth,  the  inland  and  coast  trittyes  in  some 
of  the  tribes  were  contiguous.6  Any  explanation  of  Cleisthenes' 
motives  must  be  in  harmony  with  and  account  for  these  peculiari- 
ties. 

The  ancient  sources  help  us  very  little  in  a  search  for  Cleisthenes' 
motives.  The  only  reason  given  for  this  particular  phase  of  the 
reforms  is  advanced  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  Cleisthenes  wished 
to  mix  up  the  people.7  This,  of  course,  begs  the  question.  We 
want  to  know  why  he  wished  to  mix  them  up  in  such  a  complicated 
manner,  and  we  are  forced  to  fall  back,  for  an  answer,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  effects  of  the  composition  of  the  new  tribes. 

The  traditional  answer8  has  been  that  Cleisthenes  wished  to 
break  up  the  old  rivalry  of  the  Pediakoi,  Paralioi,  and  Diakrioi,  the 
three  pre-Peisistratid  parties.9  This  assumes,  as  Walker  pointed 
out,10  that  the  three  regions  of  Cleisthenes  correspond  to  the  three 
regions  of  the  parties,  which  they  do  not,  and  that  the  rivalry  per- 
sisted through  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  which  is  very 

6  Cf.  Hignett  (above,  note  1)  141.  He  gives  three  of  the  following  four  points  and 
assumes  the  other  throughout  his  discussion. 

6  For  the  first  two  peculiarities,  see  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  21.4.  The  third  and  fourth 
were  established  by  R.  Loeper,  "Die  Trittyen  und  Demen  Attikas,"  AM  17  (1892) 
319-433  and  are  now  generally  accepted.  One  exception  is  Walker  (above,  note  1) 
143,  who  merely  states  that  the  demes  in  a  trittys  were  not  contiguous,  but  gives  no 
reasons  for  his  opinion.  For  the  latest  authoritative  work  on  trittyes,  see  H.  Hommel, 
RE  s.v.  "Trittyes"  330-70;  "Die  dreissig  Trittyen  des  Kleisthenes,"  Klio  33  (1940) 
181-200. 

''Ath.  Pol.  21.2-3.  Aristotle  says:  "He  (Cleisthenes)  did  not  arrange  them  in 
twelve  tribes  for  this  reason,  that  he  might  not  have  to  divide  them  according  to  the 
existing  trittyes  (for  there  were  twelve  trittyes  in  the  four  tribes),  with  the  result  that 
the  multitude  would  not  have  been  mixed  up."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  at  all 
clear;  why  should  the  old  trittyes  have  to  become  tribes  even  if  Cleisthenes  had 
wanted  twelve?  This  is  apparently  what  the  author  had  in  mind,  judging  from  his 
parenthesis.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  nature  of  these  old  trittyes ;  see  Hignett  (above, 
note  1)  71-74.  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  each  of  them  included  the  members  of 
one  of  the  four  old  tribes  in  one  region  of  a  tripartite  division  of  Attica  (coast,  plain, 
and  hills?)  different  from  that  of  Cleisthenes  (coast,  inland,  and  city)  and  that  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Cleisthenes  wished  to  avoid  the  existing  division  led  to  the  mis- 
taken interpretation  in  the  Ath.  Pol. 

8  e.g.  Loeper  (above,  note  6)  428-30;  Busolt  (above,  note  1)  419;  De  Sanctis 
(above,  note  1)  341. 

9  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  13.4;  Hdt.  1.59.3  (who  uses  Hypakrioi  instead  of  Diakrioi). 

10  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  146-47. 
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unlikely.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  peculiarities  mentioned  above,  which  make  it  possible 
in  some  cases  for  two  thirds  of  a  tribe,  the  coast  and  inland  trittyes, 
to  form  a  compact  geographical  area.  Particularly  damaging  to 
such  a  theory  is  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  area  around 
Marathon  and  the  hills  behind,  where  two  trittyes  of  the  tribe 
Aiantis  are  contiguous.  The  same  is  true  of  the  tribe  Aigeis  toward 
the  south  around  Pentelicon  and  of  the  tribe  Pandionis  to  the  south 
of  this.11  Since  this  was  the  stronghold  of  Peisistratus  and  his 
Diakrioi,  it  is  the  first  place  that  we  should  look  for  a  splitting  up  of 
the  trittyes  if  the  motive  had  been  a  separation  of  the  members  of 
the  old  parties.  But  the  opposite  is  true,  so  strikingly  so  that  Beloch 
was  even  led  to  assume  that  the  new  tribal  division  must  have  been 
the  work,  not  of  Cleisthenes,  but  of  Peisistratus,  seeking  to  gain  for 
himself  some  political  advantage.12  We  may  safely  assume,  then, 
that  Cleisthenes'  motive  was  not  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  parties. 

Another  theory,  advanced  by  Walker,13  is  that  Cleisthenes  wished 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  Eupatridae,  which  he  says  was 
mainly  local.  Again,  this  runs  contrary  to  the  fact  of  the  contiguity 
of  some  of  the  trittyes.  Cleisthenes'  blow  at  the  Eupatridae  was 
not  in  his  formation  of  the  tribes,  but  in  his  substitution  of  the  deme 
for  the  phratry  and  clan.  The  nobles'  influence  lay  there,  in  the 
groups  bound  together  by  birth.  It  may  have  by  coincidence  been 
local  to  the  extent  that  members  of  the  same  genos  would  tend  to 
live  near  one  another,  but  under  the  new  system  the  situation  would 
be  the  same,  as  they  would  generally  remain  in  the  same  deme  or 
trittys.  Walker,  in  a  way,  seems  to  recognize  this  and  says  that 
now  no  family  could  control  more  than  a  third  of  the  votes  in  any 
one  tribe.  But  even  such  control  of  a  tribe  would  have  little  prac- 
tical political  effect  on  the  whole  state,  unless  we  assume  a  system  of 
voti-ng  by  tribes  similar  to  that  used  at  Rome;  such  was,  of  course, 
not  the  case  at  Athens,  where  the  vote  was  always  by  the  majority 
of  those  individuals  present.14    The  same  assumption  is  necessary 

11  See  Loeper  (above,  note  6)  419-21;  352-63;  367-73;  and  Hommel's  map  in 
Klio  33  (1940)  197. 

12  Griechische  Geschichte  12.2. 328-32.  The  theory  is,  of  course,  unacceptable  as 
doing  too  much  violence  to  the  sources.  If  we  cannot  accept  the  unanimous  attribu- 
tion of  the  reforms  to  Cleisthenes,  there  is  no  point  in  speculating  on  them  at  all. 

13  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  147-48. 

14  Cf.  Hignett  (above,  note  1)  135  and  141 ;  J.  A.  O.  Larsen,  "The  Origin  of  the 
Counting  of  Votes,"  CP  44  (1949)  175-81.    This  is  not  to  say  that  Walker  thought  that 
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for  Walker's  further  claim,  a  corollary  to  the  first,  that  Cleisthenes 
wished  to  increase  the  power  of  the  city,  with  its  new  citizens,  his 
supporters.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Ekklesia  this  group  would  have 
had  great  influence  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  meeting  place, 
but  this  would  have  been  true  under  any  tribal  arrangement.  It 
cannot  have  been  one  of  Cleisthenes'  motives  for  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  tribes. 

The  contrary  view,  held  by  Busolt15  and  De  Sanctis,16  that 
Cleisthenes  wished  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  city,  meets  with  the 
same  objection,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  could  not  affect 
the  Ekklesia,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  city  population  was  given 
an  advantage  by  the  site  of  the  meetings. 

Modern  authorities  who  recognize  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  above  theories  fall  back  on  more  general  statements.  Ehrenberg 
says,  "It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  his  (Cleisthenes')  aim  was 
to  create  a  uniform  type  of  7roXtrr?s,"17  applying  this  to  the  whole 
reform.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  this  means,  but  it  cannot  be 
taken  very  literally.  It  implies,  perhaps,  that  all  citizens  should 
have  equal  rights  and  opportunities,  and  in  this  it  certainly  applies 
more  to  the  change  in  basis  for  citizenship  than  to  the  formation  of 
the  tribes.  The  latter  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  making 
a  man  feel  himself  more  a  citizen  of  all  of  Attica  than  of  a  prescribed 
locality,  but  such  an  argument  may  be  carried  too  far.  Hignett  has 
pointed  out  that  one  reason  for  the  permanence  of  Cleisthenes' 
settlement  was  that  the  tribes  were  composed  of  natural  and  well- 
established  local  units.18  Hignett  himself  suggests  tentatively  that 
Cleisthenes'  tribal  reforms  "may  have  been  intended  to  transcend 
local  barriers  by  bringing  together  men  from  urban,  coastal,  and 
rural  districts  and  to  develope  a  sentiment  of  union  and  fellowship 
between  its  members,  who  henceforth  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
same  regiment."19  This  is  a  possibility,  but  it  seems  a  rather  vague 
and  tenuous  reason  for  such  a  complicated  reform,  and  it,  too,  runs 

the  Athenians  voted  by  the  Roman  system,  but  that  he  did  not  analyze  his  argument 
sufficiently.  For  he  is  definitely  thinking  of  the  effect  on  overall  government  policy 
when  he  says  (148)  that  the  new  system  brought  it  about  that  the  interests  of  the  rural 
district  should  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  city,  and  yet  control  of  individual  tribes 
could  not  affect  such  policy,  which  would  be  decided  by  the  Boule  and  Ekklesia. 
lbOp.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  406-9. 

16  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  335-36. 

17  "Origins  of  Democracy,"  Historia  1  (1950)  543. 

18  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  142. 
"Ibid.  141. 
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into  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why  sometimes  two-thirds  of  a  tribe 
was  one  contiguous  area. 

This  introduces,  as  well,  the  vexed  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  Cleisthenes  reformed  the  army.  It  has  even  been  claimed 
that  he  did  not  change  it  at  all.20  We  do  know  that  the  office  of 
strategos,  at  least  as  we  know  it,  was  not  instituted  until  501/0. 
Aristotle's  notice  of  the  innovation  of  that  year  is  vague;  it  can 
mean  that  the  office  was  first  introduced  then ;  it  implies  that  the 
strategoi  were  elected  by  the  whole  people,  one  from  each  tribe.21 
But  it  seems  hardly  likely  that,  when  the  government  was  changed 
from  a  basis  of  four  tribes  to  ten,  the  army  did  not  change  with  it. 
Certainly  the  new  citizens  brought  in  by  Cleisthenes  would  have 
been  expected  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  their  new  station.  The  most  logical  explanation  is  that  the  change 
to  an  army  based  on  ten  tribes  was  made  in  508/7,  with  each  tribe 
electing  its  own  general  until  501/0,  when  the  demos  as  a  whole  took 
over  the  right  of  election.22  If  this  was  the  case,  here  is  an  area  in 
which  the  new  tribal  arrangements  would  have  had  some  effect ;  the 
generals  of  any  of  the  tribes  could  come  from  any  of  the  three  regions 
of  Attica.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  any  and  all  of  them  could  have 
come  from  the  city. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  four  peculiarities  of  the  system23  and 
see  where  else  they  would  have  had  effect.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Ekklesia;  there  a  majority  would  rule  under  any 

20  Walker  (above,  note  1)  142. 

21  Ath.  Pol.  22.2:  tireiTa  [!</>'  'EpfxoKpeovros  apxovros]  tovs  arpar-qyovs  ftpovvTo 
Kara  <j>v\as,  e£  e/cdcrrrys  0uXr}s  eva,  rrjs  8e  airaarjs  (rrpartas  -qye/jLcbv  r\v  6  Tro\kp.apxos.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  wording  can  be  used  to  support  any  particular  theory.  See  Hig- 
nett  (above,  note  1)  169-73  for  the  case  against  the  introduction  of  the  office  at  this 
date. 

22  Cf.  Busolt-Swoboda  (above,  note  1)  881.  There  may  be  further  evidence  in 
Herodotus'  statement  (5.69.2)  that  Cleisthenes  made  the  <f>v\apxovs  ten  instead  of  four. 
J.  L.  Myres,  "Cleisthenes  in  Herodotus,"  Melanges  G.  Glotz  2  (Paris  1932)  657-66  has 
pointed  out  that  this  should  apply  to  the  strategoi  and  is  probably  an  example  of  the 
laxness  of  Herodotus'  technical  expression.  I  should  agree  with  this,  but  not  with  his 
citing  8.44.2  as  an  example  of  a  similar  laxness  (when  applied  to  Ion,  stratarches  is  as 
appropriate  as  polemarchos)  nor  with  his  statement  that  Aristotle's  reference  to  strategoi 
elected  in  501/0  "only  serves  to  show  that  in  those  early  years  there  was  no  occasion  to 
call  out  the  new  tribal  arparoL;  and  incidentally  serves  to  date  the  next  occasion  when 
we  know  that  Athens  was  engaged  in  war,  namely  against  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcis." 
Besides  assuming  that  no  generals  were  elected  unless  there  was  a  war,  this  ignores  the 
fact  that  Herodotus  (5.74)  connects  the  Boeotian  and  Chalcidic  campaigns  with  Cleo- 
menes'  attempt  to  restore  Isagoras,  which  can  hardly  have  been  put  off  so  long. 

23  See  above,  22-23. 
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system.  Nor  was  it  in  the  Boule.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  this  was  a  body  representative  of  all  Attica,  being  composed  of 
men  from  all  three  regions.24  But  this  would  have  been  true  under 
any  system,  since  all  the  tribes  were  represented;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  each  tribe  to  represent  three  regions.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  Prytaneis26  the  situation  is  different.  Here  the  fifty  members 
of  one  tribe  were  in  office  for  35  or  36  days,  and,  if  this  body  was  also 
to  be  representative,  the  individual  tribes  had  to  be  so.  I  suggest 
that  this  was  one  of  Cleisthenes'  motives.  Only  here,  and  in  the 
election  of  generals  by  tribes,  could  the  new  system  have  a  definite 
effect ;  elsewhere  any  tribal  arrangement  would  have  produced  the 
same  results.  From  direct  evidence  we  know  little  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  Boule  and  Prytaneis  in  the  early  democracy,  but 
it  is  generally,  and  necessarily,  assumed  that  from  the  beginning 
they  were  as  broad  as  we  know  them  to  have  been  in  the  fifth 
century.26  In  fact,  the  history  of  these  two  bodies  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  lessening  of  their  powers,  and  in  the  early  period  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  had  more  than  we  suspect.27  Larsen  has  con- 
cluded that  immediately  after  the  reforms  "the  boule  was  so  powerful 
that  it  can  almost  be  said  that  Athens  for  a  few  years  possessed  a 
representative  government."28  This  would  of  course  have  increased 
greatly  the  influence  of  the  Prytaneis.  Being  on  call  at  all  times, 
with  one-third  of  their  number  actually  living  in  the  Agora,  pre- 
siding over  all  meetings  of  the  Boule  and  Ekklesia,  and  handling 
foreign  affairs,  they  would  have  had  tremendous  power,  particularly 
if,  as  is  likely  at  this  early  period,  the  Boule  did  not  meet  every  day. 
At  any  rate,  it  must  have  seemed  wise  to  Cleisthenes  to  arrange  it  so 
that  a  group  with  such  powers  would  represent  different  parts  of 
Attica,  not  just  one  region. 

24  e.g.  De  Sanctis  (above,  note  1)  348;  J.  A.  O.  Larsen,  Representative  Government 
in  Greek  and  Roman  History  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  1955)  5-11. 

25  U.  Kahrstedt,  "Untersuchungen  zu  athenische  Behorden,  IV:  Bemerkungen 
zur  Geschichte  des  Rats  des  Fiinfhundert,"  Klio  33  (1940)  10-12,  claims  that  the 
system  of  prytaneis  was  not  introduced  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  but  he  is 
arguing  from  silence.    See  Larsen  (above,  note  24)  9. 

26  See  De  Sanctis  (above,  note  1)  347;  Hignett  (above,  note  1)  150-53.  Cloche 
(above,  note  1)  26  expresses  the  opposite  opinion. 

27  See  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  45.1 ;  45.3  ;  49.3  for  examples  of  powers  which  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  Boule.  IG  I2  114,  although  dated  in  410/09,  reflects  a  much  earlier 
imposition  of  restrictions  on  that  body.  Larsen  (above,  note  24)  15-18  very  plausibly 
connects  this  with  Aristotle's  notice  (Ath.  Pol.  22.2)  of  the  introduction  of  the  oath  of 
the  Boule  in  501/0. 

28  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  24)  18. 
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Kut,  although  Cleisthenes  was  interestfed  in  a  general  representa- 
tion of  the  three  regions  of  Attica  in  each  tribe,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  trittyes  were  compact  geographical  areas  and  in  some 
places  were  contiguous.  It  has  been  noted  that  in  one  case  two- 
thirds  of  a  tribe  represented  only  one  corner  of  Attica.29  Aristotle's 
account  explains  this  when  it  states  that  the  trittyes  were  assigned 
to  tribes  by  lot,  a  statement  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.30 
This  implies  that  Cleisthenes  cared  little  how  the  coast  and  inland 
trittyes  fell  and  therefore  was  not  seeking  to  get  as  widespread  a 
geographical  representation  as  possible.  His  realization  of  the 
need  for  some  local  community  of  interest  as  a  basis  for  his  new  con- 
stitution would  explain  his  forming  individual  trittyes  from  adjoin- 
ing demes,  but  not  his  allowing  the  possibility  of  two  trittyes  of  the 
same  tribe  being  side  by  side.  Therefore,  since  Cleisthenes  was 
willing  to  leave  to  chance  how  the  coast  and  inland  trittyes  of  a 
tribe  were  to  fall,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  primarily  interested, 
not  in  those  two  areas,  but  in  the  other,  the  city.  He  must  have 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  it  would  be  represented  in  all  the  tribes. 
This  he  did  by  making  it  one  of  the  three  regions. 

But  why  did  Cleisthenes  wish  the  city  to  be  represented  in  all 
the  tribes  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  important  offices  of  general  and 
Prytaneis?  The  answer  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  that  of  Walker, 
discussed  above,31  that  he  wished  to  increase  his  own  power  through 
that  of  the  new  citizens,  his  supporters.  Walker's  argument  rests 
on  the  assumed  ability  of  the  urban  trittys  to  outvote  the  other  two 
because  of  its  proximity  and  ability  to  attend  meetings  more  often. 
But  for  an  election  of  generals,  held  once  a  year,  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  effect.  And  the  members  of  the  Boule  were  appar- 
ently nominated  by  the  process  of  prokrisis  in  the  demes,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,32  so  the  city  could  have  no  preponder- 

29  See  above,  24. 

30  Ath.  Pol.  21.4.  Hignett's  comments  on  this  passage  well  illustrate  his  attitude 
toward  the  Ath.  Pol.  (above,  note  1)  135.  He  states  that  the  reference  to  lot  "may  be  a 
later  conjecture  to  account  for  the  anomalies  of  the  allocation"  ;  then  he  admits  that  no 
reason  for  their  deliberate  creation  can  be  found  and  that  "it  is  possible  that  they  were 
accidental."    What  could  have  been  more  accidental  than  the  lot? 

31  See  above,  24-25. 

32  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  62.1.  See  J.  W.  Headlam,  Election  by  Lot  at  Athens2,  revised 
with  notes  by  D.  C.  Macgregor  (Cambridge  1933)  187-88  and  196-200;  Hignett 
(above,  note  1)  150  and  220-27  ;  Larsen  (above,  note  24)  9.  The  prokrisis  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boule  during  the  early  period  is  only  an  assumption,  but  a  natural  one.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  direct  ancient  evidence  at  all  for  the  method  of 
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ance  of  power  in  such  elections.  Furthermore,  most  of  Cleisthenes' 
new  citizens  must  have  been  artisans  with  no  qualifications  for 
generalship  nor  the  leisure  to  serve  on  the  Boule  without  pay.33  But 
this  raises  a  point  which  indicates  the  answer  to  the  problem.  For 
those  who  had  the  qualifications  and  the  leisure  were,  in  general,  the 
nobles.  And  furthermore,  the  majority  of  these  Eupatridae  lived 
in  and  around  the  city.  We  have  a  definite  statement  to  this  effect 
in  one  of  the  lexicographers,34  and  this  is  borne  out  by  Gomme,  who 
has  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  noble  families  of  Athens  belong  to 
the  city  demes.35  Wade-Gery  has  very  plausibly  attributed  this 
phenomenon  to  the  location  of  the  Eupatridae  at  Athens  as  the 
king's  council  in  the  synoikismos  attributed  to  Theseus.36  These 
families  must  have  kept  their  land,  and  influence,  in  the  territory 
from  which  they  came,  but  their  residence  was  in,  or  near,  Athens. 
These  Eupatridae  were  by  tradition,  and  continued  to  be  down  to 
the  Second  Peloponnesian  War,  the  group  most  interested  and 
capable  in  military  and  governmental  affairs.  To  divide  Attica 
simply  into  ten  tribal  areas  would  have  put  a  majority  of  such  men 
into  one  tribe.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  system  by 
which  they  could  be  spread  into  all  the  tribes,  while  still  using 
locality  as  the  basis  for  citizenship.  This  Cleisthenes  did  by  making 
the  city  one  of  the  three  regions. 

To  sum  up,  Cleisthenes,  having  substituted  locality  for  birth  as  a 
basis  for  citizenship,  having  changed  the  military  arrangements 
based  on  tribes,  and  having  determined  on  a  council  of  500  repre- 
sentative of  all  Attica,  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  devising  a 
system  by  which  the  Eupatridae,  his  enemies,  perhaps,  but  still  the 

appointment,  duties,  or  rules  for  rotation  as  they  were  set  up  by  Cleisthenes.  On  the 
vexed  question  of  the  introduction  of  klerdsis  ek  prokriton,  see  Hignett  (above,  note  1) 
321-26  and  the  references  there  cited. 

33  Until  the  introduction  of  pay  for  members  of  the  Boule,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  restrictions  on  re-election  to  that  body  could  have  been  in  effect ;  the  two  must 
go  together.  There  is  no  actual  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  pay,  but 
no  one  would  put  it  before  the  period  of  Pericles  and  the  payment  of  jurors.  See 
Walker,  CAR  5.103;  Hignett  (above,  note  1)  219-20. 

34  I.  Bekker,  Anecdota  1  (Berlin  1814)  257:  evirarpLdaL  kna\ovvTo  oi  avrd  to  aarrv 
OLKovvres.  .  .  .  Further,  in  Aristotle's  account  of  Leipsydrion  (Ath.  Pol.  19.3),  the 
Alcmaeonidae  are  said  to  have  been  joined  by  TLves  t&v  ck  tov  atrrecos,  who  must  be 
equated  with  those  celebrated  as  ayadovs  re  kcu  evirarpLdas  in  the  scolion  quoted  in  the 
same  passage. 

35  The  Population  of  Athens  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries  B.C.  (Oxford  1933) 
37-39. 

36  "Eupatridai,  Archons,  and  Areopagus,"  CQ  25  (1931)  1-11. 
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men  of  ability,  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  military  and  in  the 
new  and  rather  powerful  position  of  Prytaneis.  This  necessity  and, 
to  a  limited  degree,  a  desire  to  make  the  Prytaneis  representative  of 
all  of  Attica,  account  for  the  first  two  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
system,  namely,  that  there  were  three  regions  and  that  the  city  was 
one  of  them.  The  third  peculiarity,  that  the  trittyes  were  compact 
geographical  areas,  shows  that  Cleisthenes  realized  that  artificiality 
could  be  carried  only  so  far  and  that  there  must  to  a  degree  be  a 
community  of  local  interest  to  hold  his  system  together.  And 
finally,  the  contiguity  of  the  trittyes  of  some  of  the  tribes  shows  that 
it  was  the  representation  of  the  city,  and  not  the  scattering  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe  as  widely  as  possible,  that  was  uppermost  in 
Cleisthenes'  mind. 

This  solution  was,  I  believe,  a  tribute  to  Cleisthenes  as  a  clear- 
sighted and  practical  statesman.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  new 
democracy  lay  in  the  nobles.  A  more  vindictive  man  might  have 
put  them  all  in  one  tribe,  where  their  frustrated  ambitions  would 
have  led  to  intrigue.  But  Cleisthenes  used  them  and  won  them 
over  by  giving  as  many  as  possible  the  chance  to  serve  in  the  new 
government.  There  was  always  a  double  check  on  them  in  the 
elections  and  in  the  Ekklesia.  The  lack  of  any  real  aristocratic 
intrigue  for  almost  100  years  shows  how  well  Cleisthenes  succeeded 
in  integrating  the  nobles  into  the  democracy.  And  this  may  help  to 
explain  why,  in  411,  after  the  introduction  of  pay  for  governmental 
service  and  the  rise  of  the  demagogues  from  the  lower  classes,  some 
of  the  oligarchs  looked  back  to  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes  as 
their  desired  ancestral  constitution.37 

37  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  29.3.  Wade-Gery,  "The  Laws  of  Kleisthenes,"  CQ  27  (1933) 
19-21,  argues  that  this  oligarchic  interest  in  Cleisthenes  was  only  in  his  method  of 
changing  the  constitution,  but  see  Hignett  (above,  note  1)  130. 
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bb^av  exw  tlv  kiri  yXcoaaa  aubvas  Xryupas,1 
a  ix  kdehovTa  TpoaepweL  KaXXipooicn  tvoclis. 

The  general  construction  is  hardly  in  doubt,  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  imagery  is  notorious.2  Sandys'  honest  rendering  makes  this 
apparent:3  "Methinks  I  have  upon  my  tongue  a  whetstone  shrill, 
that  stealeth  over  me,  nothing  loth,  with  fair  streams  of  inspira- 
tion." For  a  whetstone  on  the  tongue  must  seem  grotesque,  but 
to  have  it  steal  over  one,  whether  accompanied  by  fair  streams  of 
inspiration  or  not,  is  intolerable. 

In  mitigation  it  was  pointed  out  by  Gildersleeve,  in  his  brief 
but  valuable  comment  on  the  passage,4  that  "the  tongue  is  freely 
handled  in  Greek,"  being  sometimes  a  bow  (Isthm.  4 (5). 47),  some- 
times a  dart  (Nem.  7.71).  "Being  a  dart,  it  can  be  hammered, 
P.  1,86:  x^X/ceue  yX&aaav,  or  sharpened,  as  here.  The  trainer  is  a 
Na£ta  cucova,  I.  5(6),  73,  and  the  poet's  tongue  is  to  be  edged  as  the 
spirit  of  athletes  is  edged,  O.  10(11),  22."    And  A.  C.  Pearson,  in  a 

1  Most  modern  editors  transpose  anovas  Xiyvpas  in  order  to  avoid  hiatus,  perhaps 
rightly.  But  the  case  for  transposition  would  be  stronger  if  Pindar's  mss  showed  him 
less  embarrassed  by  hiatus  after  the  dative  singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions : 
cf.  Bergk's  note  on  01.  3.30. 

2  The  late  Gilbert  Norwood  declared  that  line  82  "has  been  more  often  debated  by 
students  of  poetical  diction  than  any  other  in  Pindar"  :  cf.  CP  36  (1941)  394. 

3  Sir  John  Sandys,  The  Odes  of  Pindar  (London  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  1937)  63. 
Wilamowitz  has  a  different  rendering  in  Philol.  Untersuch.  9  (1886)  167.  He  takes  bb^av 
as  Pindar's  belief  in  the  story  that  he  had,  like  Hagesias,  juarpcoes  avbpes  living  in  Stym- 
phalus,  inserts  a  comma  after  yXcocraa,  removes  another  after  anbvas,  and  translates: 
"Ich  habe  eine  sage  auf  der  zunge,  die  kommt  zu  mir  getragen  von  anmutigem  hauche, 
und  so  willig  ich  schon  selbst  bin,  scharft  sie  mir  noch  die  zunge  wie  ein  schriller  wetz- 
stein."  But  the  punctuation  evidently  does  violence  to  the  lines,  it  is  not  explained 
why  Pindar  should  have  this,  or  any  opinion,  on  his  tongue,  the  reference  of  the  relative 
pronoun  is  obscure,  and  the  syntax  of  anovas  is  admittedly  hard.  Moreover,  as  Nor- 
wood pointed  out  (see  note  2,  above),  bb^av  .  .  .  tlv ,  if  interpreted  in  this  way,  is 
too  tentative  for  Pindar.  Wilamowitz  did  not  return  to  this  passage  in  his  Pindaros 
(Berlin  1922). 

4  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Pindar:  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  (New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago  1890)  179. 
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learned  note,5  has  reinforced  this  point  with  many  examples,  notably 
Soph.  Aj.  584: 

yXwaaa  aou  Ttdrjyfihr] 

and  Trag.  fr.  adesp.  423  (Nauck2)  : 

yXooaaav  .  .  .  rjKovrj/ievov, 

and  observes  that  "yXuaaa  was  familiarly  and  freely  associated  and 
sometimes  identified  with  a  sharp  striking-instrument." 

This  is  useful  and,  indeed,  necessary;  but,  although  it  can  palli- 
ate, it  cannot  heal  the  trouble.  The  reason  for  this  ought  to  be 
plain.  Pindar  does  not  state  that  there  is  a  whetstone  on  his  tongue. 
What  he  says  is  quite  different:  he  has  on  his  tongue  a  certain  S6£a 
of  a  whetstone. 

Now  the  meaning  of  <56£a  (and  boneiv)  is  not  adequately  understood 
and  a  full  investigation  would  require  much  more  space  than  a  study 
of  this  sort  can  provide.  However,  for  our  present  purposes  it 
suffices  to  follow  Wilamowitz6  in  distinguishing  two  principal  uses, 
"appearance"  to  oneself  and  "appearance"  to  others.  But  Pindar's 
language  indicates  that  he  has  a  56£a  on  his  tongue.  If  this  is  true, 
he  must  have  something  that  "appears"  to  him  and  not  to  others. 
Hence  "reputation"  and  "account"  are  excluded,  on  the  ground 
that  he  cannot  have  on  his  tongue  either  what  others  think  of  him 
or  a  narrative  told  by  others.  Some  such  inference  is  evidently 
made  by  Sandys,  who  translates,  "methinks,"  and  by  Professor 
Richmond  Lattimore,7  who  renders,  "/  believe  a  stone  upon  my 
speech  has  honed  it  to  fluency."  Nevertheless,  this  cannot  be  quite 
right,  since  we  do  not  hear  of  opinions,  beliefs,  or  (for  that  matter) 
expectations  that  are  formed  on  the  tongue,  and  the  words  that 
follow  are  unsuited  to  the  description  of  such  a  process;  "fancy"  is, 
in  addition,  disqualified  by  its  un-Pindaric  modesty.  Prima  facie 
it  seems  safest  to  say  that  he  has  a  "perception"  or  a  "feeling,"  for 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  a  tongue  that  perceives  or  feels. 
Moreover  Gildersleeve  speaks  in  his  note  of  "the  shrill  whetstone 
that  P.  feels  on  his  tongue,"  and  consequently  this  inference  is 
supported  by  his  unrivalled  authority. 

This  must  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  Pindar  means.    But  if  he 

6  "Pindar,  01.  6.82",  CR  45  (1931)  210. 

6  U.  v.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Euripides:  Herakles2  (Berlin  1895)  2.70. 

7  The  Odes  of  Pindar  (Chicago  1947)  18. 
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does,  the  nature  of  the  whetstone  becomes  a  problem  again.  We 
have  seen  that  the  figure  of  the  sharp  tongue  is  accepted  in  Greek  as 
in  English,  and  it  may  be  elaborated  with  concrete  detail  in  Greek 
poetry,  as  the  examples  make  clear.  But  in  all  these  passages 
yX&aaa  is  the  utterance  or  the  organ  of  utterance.  In  our  text 
alone  it  is  an  organ  of  perception.  We  can  read  with  pleasure 
Pyth.  1.86:  axpevbei  8e  irpos  clkijlovi  xaA/ceue  yX&aaav  only  if  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  tongue  feels  the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  Granted 
that  lingual  acuity  is  permissible  in  metaphor,  who  will  endure  the 
perception  of  lingual  exacuation  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  perception.  First,  there  is  percep- 
tion of  sensation,  as  when  I  say,  "It  seems  to  me  that  sugar  is  sweet 
on  my  tongue."8  This  meaning  is  evidently  impossible  in  Pindar's 
line,  as  has  been  seen.  Secondly,  there  is  perception  of  a  state  of 
mind,  as  when  I  say,  "It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  glad  at  heart."9 
Here  the  word  "heart,"  unlike  "tongue"  in  the  first  example,  is  a 
metaphor  for  the  seat  of  emotion.  Pindar,  it  would  appear,  uses 
"tongue"  in  some  such  metaphorical  sense,  although  he  may  have 
been  even  less  conscious  of  the  metaphor  than  we  generally  are  in 
our  use  of  "heart." 

The  organs  of  consciousness,  such  as  the  cpphes  and  Ov/jlos,  were 
originally  also  organs  of  the  body,  as  we  have  been  recently  reminded 
by  Professor  R.  B.  Onians  in  an  illuminating  book.10  Indeed,  in  the 
early  Greek  period  mind  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  are  only  im- 
perfectly and  intermittently  distinguished;  this  has  been  observed, 
for  example,  by  critics  of  art  as  well  as  historians  of  philosophy.11 
Later,  when  -such  words  had  been  given  a  more  precise  meaning, 
early  texts  containing  them  might  easily  be  misinterpreted :  in  this 
way  Aristotle  (Eth,  Nic.  1  105a. 7-9 ;  Pol.  1315a. 29-31)  supposes  that 

8  Cf.  e.g.  Eur.  Or.  259: 

opas  yap  ovbev  &v  Sonets  aacfy  dbkvai. 
Here  the  sensation  is  clear  vision  and  it  seems  to  Orestes  that  he  possesses  it. 

9  Cf.  e.g.  Hdt.  2.93 :  eyoj  p,ot,  SoKeoo  Karavoeeiv  tovto.  Herodotus  perceives  his  state 
of  mind,  viz.  understanding. 

10  R.  B.  Onians,  The  Origins  of  European  Thought2  (Cambridge  1954).  Onians  is  in- 
clined sometimes  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  such  words  excessively,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  develop  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  becoming  psychological  terms :  on  this  point, 
see  the  remarks  of  A.  J.  Festugiere  in  REG  66  (1953)  396-406. 

11  W.  K.  C.  Guthrie,  Greek  Philosophy:  The  Hub  and  the  Spokes  (Cambridge  1953) 
8,  who  cites  a  similar  comment,  in  a  description  of  a  terra-cotta  head  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, made  by  Peter  Quennell  in  his  Spring  in  Sicily  (London  1952)  107. 
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dv^s  means  "anger"  in  Heraclitus'  famous  dictum,  Bvp.Co  txaxtvOai 
xaXeirov  (B  85  Diels6).12  In  the  light  of  Pindar's  usage  in  our 
passage  it  would  be  well  to  weigh  the  possibility  that  yXuaaa  also 
had  originally  a  richer  meaning  that  included  the  utterance  and  the 
processes  of  consciousness  that  created  it.13  The  ease  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  is  clearly  shown  by  Nem.  4.7-8: 

6  tl  K€  auu  Xap'iTO)V  TVXQ- 

yXwaaa  <f>pev6s  e£eAoi  fiadeias 

and  Isthm.  6(5). 72  (6.68  Turyn): 

yXcoaaa  5'  ovk  <e£co  (ppev&p. 

There  are  other  indications  in  Pindar's  use  of  the  word  that  point 
to  this  conclusion.  The  action  of  the  tongue  implies,  for  example, 
an  act  of  the  will.  Euripides'  Hippolytus,  who  has  known  the 
blessings  of  an  emancipated  education,  can  disengage  with  perfect 
ease  the  utterance  from  the  intention  (Hipp.  612) : 

17  yX&aa'  6)uco/iox',  V  5e  4>prjv  avccpLoros. 

And  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  commands  us  to  pray  "with  a  pure 
heart"  as  well  as  a  "humble  voice."  Pindar,  however,  appears  to 
make  no  such  distinction.  The  solemn  pronouncement  (01.  6.13) 
and  the  ardent  prayer  (Pyth.  3.2)  are  alike  euro  yXcoaaas:  the  phrase 
implies  no  discrepancy,  as  it  does,  e.g.,  in  Aesch.  Agam.  813,  between 
words  and  truth.  Tongue  and  mind  ought  both  to  be  cultivated 
(Pyth.  5.110-11) ;  if  the  one  acts  without  the  other,  the  result  is,  not 
insincerity  or  untruthfulness,  but  error  and  failure  (Isthm.  6(5). 
71-72  =  6.67-68  Turyn).  The  tongue  is  not  merely  an  instrument 
of  the  mind :  it  has  a  will  of  its  own  (01.  11.9). 

This  way  of  speaking  seems  strange  to  us,  who  are  trained  in  the 
categories  of  a  more  abstract  psychology.  We  do  not  ordinarily 
speak  of  the  tongue  as  an  independent  agent,  because  we  generally 
consider  the  self  a  unity  having  a  number  of  faculties  but  only  one 

12  Cf.  H.  Cherniss,  Aristotle  s  Criticism  of  Presocratic  Philosophy  (Baltimore  1935) 
345.  "It  is  hard  to  fight  with  one's  heart's  desire"  is  the  translation  given  by  J. 
Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy*  (London  1930)  140. 

13  The  extended  meaning  is  certain  in  ay\u)a<roi>  (of  Ajax  in  Nem.  8.24).  It  is 
probable  in  the  compound  evdvyXaxxaos  {Pyth.  2.86),  since  "straightness"  is  more  suited 
to  the  meaning  of  utterance  than  to  the  organ  or  the  utterance  itself.  So  Pindar  uses 
the  simple  adjective  of  the  voos  (Pyth.  3.28-29)  and  of  toX/jlcl  (01.  13.11-12)  and  Aeschy- 
lus has  the  compound  evdixfrpuv  (Eum.  1040). 
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will.  Nevertheless  we  do  say,  "I  spoke  without  thinking,"  which 
is  our  way  of  recognising  that  the  tongue  may  speak  without  the 
prompting  of  reflection.  Even  so  we  preserve,  in  the  subject,  the 
unity  of  the  self,  whereas  Pindar  might  have  reported  the  same  act 
by  saying,  "The  tongue  spoke  without  the  <f)prjv."u 

Pindar  will  therefore,  because  of  his  peculiar  psychology,  express 
himself  in  an  unfamiliar  way.  But  this  way  is,  in  fact,  highly  con- 
crete and  faithful  to  experience,  and  therefore  in  keeping  with  both 
the  simplicity  of  Pindar's  mind  and  the  directness  of  his  vision. 
In  him  these  qualities  were  allied  with  poetic  genius,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  to  similar  modes  of  thought  in 
cases  where  this  is  not  present,  in  fact  in  children  and  primitive 
peoples. 

Onians  gives,  with  other  examples,  this  charming  incident:15 
"When  my  little  nephew,  F.  R.  S.  (three  years,  five  months),  after 
making  a  statement,  was  asked  'How  do  you  know?'  he  used  to  reply 
'With  my  tongue.'  "  Even  closer  to  Pindar's  words  is  the  statement 
of  a  Kirghiz  minstrel,  reported  by  F.  M.  Cornford:16  "I  can  sing 
any  song  whatever;  for  God  has  implanted  this  gift  of  song  in  my 
heart.    He  gives  me  the  word  on  my  tongue,  without  my  having  to  seek 

itr 

It  is  perhaps  now  safe  to  conclude  that  in  Pindar  the  tongue  is 
not  merely  the  member  of  the  body,  nor  the  organ  of  the  mind,  nor 
(by  metaphor)  the  utterance  itself:  it  is  both  the  member  and  all  its 
powers,17  comprising  the  formation,  the  enunciation,  and  the  effect 
of  speech.  The  tongue  can,  in  metaphor,  be  forged  or  sharpened,  it 
can  fire  its  arrows  as  from  a  bow,  it  can  fall,  with  full  effect,  upon  the 

14  On  the  connection  of  tongue  and  <t>pi}v,  cf.  Nem.  4.7-8,  Isthm.  6(5). 72  =6.68 
Turyn  (both  quoted  on  34,  above),  and,  by  implication,  01.  2.90=99  Turyn.  So  the 
<t>pi]v  itself  may  cry  out:  Pyth.  6.35-36.  In  a  striking  passage  Theognis  (1163-64) 
declares  that  eyes,  tongue,  ears,  and  voos  grow  kv  fxeaau)  arrfdeoiv  in  the  case  of  men  of 
understanding;  the  connection  of  tongue  and  chest  (including  the  <t>pw)  is  necessary 
for  understanding.    Cf.  also  Aesch.  Suppl.  775: 

ebdvy\6i(T(T(jo  4>pevi. 

On  the  implication,  for  Homer,  of  understanding  in  words,  cf .  the  remarks  of  F.  Solmsen 
in  TAPA  85  (1954)  2. 

15  Origins2  (see  note  10)  14,  note  1.  My  own  nephew,  J.  A.  B.,  aged  three  years 
and  two  months,  upon  being  asked  why  he  was  unable  to  read,  replied,  "I  can't  read 
yet  because  my  mouth  isn't  big  enough." 

16  Principium  Sapientiae  (Cambridge  1952)  101. 

17  In  early  Greek  thought  powers  and  qualities  are  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
substances:  cf.  F.  M.  Cornford  in  CQ  24  (1930)  84. 
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hearer.18  And  in  all  its  actions,  the  tongue,  like  (he  heart,  can  be  its 
own  percipient.  We  say,  readily  enough,  of  something  that  is  on 
the  point  of  being  recalled  from  the  memory,  "I  have  it  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue."  Pindar  and  no  doubt  other  Greeks  as  well  said 
that  they  felt  on  their  tongues,  as  the  Kirghiz  minstrel  felt,  the 
power  of  words  beginning  to  flow. 

The  image  of  the  tongue  that  perceives  is  then,  no  doubt,  a 
commonplace  in  Pindar's  judgment,  like  our  similar  use  of  the  heart. 
In  consequence,  it  is  not,  from  the  poet's  point  of  view,  a  metaphor 
at  all,  being  a  creature  of  the  fancy  rather  than  the  imagination  (to 
use  Coleridge's  convenient  distinction).  It  follows  that  there  can 
be  no  mixing  of  metaphors  here.  Pindar's  poetic  imagination  con- 
templates only  one  image,  the  sharpening  of  utterance  by  the  whet- 
stone, and  this  combines  smoothly  with  an  expression  taken  from 
everyday  usage.  We,  for  our  parts,  should  feel  no  jar  in  "the  heart 
feels  the  spur  of  ambition." 

This  fact  may  explain  Sappho,  fr.  31.9: 

aXXd  kcl/jl  /lev  yX&aaa  eaye, 

of  which  Professor  Denys  Page  writes  in  his  recent  commentary  :19 
"But  Sappho's  tongue  is  not  in  fact  destroyed :  we  should  have  to  sup- 
pose that  she  has  said  'my  organ  of  speech  is  destroyed'  when  she 
meant  'my  power  of  speech  is  destroyed.'  "  As  Page  notes,  Lucre- 
tius' infringi  linguam  (3.155)  indicates  that  his  text  had  eaye. 
It  seems  likely  therefore  that  for  Sappho  yXooaaa  comprised  both 
meanings.    This  is  borne  out  by  fr.  137.5: 

Kal  /IT]  TL  T    eLTTTfV  YXaW  eKVKCL  KCLKOV, 

in  regard  to  which  Page  (105)  comments  on  the  unusual  metaphor 
in  the  verb  ("stirring"  or  "concocting") :  the  metaphor  is  in  place  if 
yXcbaaa  is  allowed  the  extended  meaning.  Moreover,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  explanation  of  the  puzzling  phrases,  /Sous  eirl  yXcoaajj 
and  kXtjs  eiri  yXcoaay,20  may  begin  with  this  interpretation  of  yXooaaa 
also.  These  are  grotesque  only  if  the  meaning  is  restricted  to  the 
physical  member,  whereas  the  metaphors  in  (3ovs  and  kXt?s,  if  applied 
to  the  mental  aspect  of  yXooaaa,  are  explicable  on  the  analogy  of  the 
aKova  in  Pindar. 

18  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Pearson  in  CR  45  (1931)  210. 

19  D.  Page,  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  (Oxford  1955)  24. 

20  Cf.  E.  Fraenkel,  Aeschylus:  Agamemnon  (Oxford  1950)  2.23  for  the  passages. 
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Next,  the  phrase  clkovcls  \iyvpds  needs  comment,  Xljvs  and  Xiyvpos 
are  used  of  the  sound  of  winds,  whips,  and  bow-strings,  so  that  it  is 
convenient  to  translate  them  with  ' 'shrill."21  However,  the  trans- 
lation cannot  be  exact,  as  the  words  are  regularly  used  of  the  pleas- 
ing sound  of  words  and  music:22  they  serve,  indeed,  as  standing 
epithets  for  the  Muse  herself.23  An  unknown  Peripatetic,  whose 
treatise  on  sounds  is  included  in  the  Aristotelian  corpus,  gives  the 
meaning:24  "Voices  which  are  thin  and  compressed  are  Xiyvpai,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  grasshopper,  the  locust  and  the  nightingale,  and 
speaking  generally  those  which  being  light  are  followed  by  no  other 
sound.  As  a  general  rule  to  Xtyvpov  neither  depends  on  the  swelling 
of  the  voice  nor  on  relaxed  and  heavy  tones,  nor  on  the  succession  of 
sounds  but  rather  upon  sharpness,  thinness,  and  distinctness." 

The  high,  clear  note  was  evidently  admired  and  regarded  as 
especially  musical  and  poetic.25  If  it  is  here  used  of  the  whetstone, 
we  must  expect  some  conceit  or  oxymoron.26  That  such  a  figure  is 
indeed  present  was  recognised  by  the  late  Gilbert  Norwood,27  who 

21  Horn.  II.  23.215;  Od.  4.567;  II.  11.532;  Bacchyl.  5.73. 

22  Horn.  Od.  10.254;  12.44;  Horn.  Hym.  19.19;  Theogn.  939.  Nestor  is  said  (II. 
1.247-48)  to  be  r}bveiri]s  and  \iyvs  HvXLwv  ayop-qr-qs.  This  use  alone  is  enough  to  refute 
the  view  of  the  scholiast  on  our  passage  that,  since  the  disorderly  Thersites  is  called 
Xiyus  .  .  .  ayoprjTrjs  (II.  2.246),  the  epithet  cannot  have  a  pleasant  connotation. 
But  in  addition  the  context  of  the  latter  passage  shows  that  Thersites'  eloquence  is 
conceded,  though  his  reckless  words  are  denounced.  Hence,  Thersites'  voice,  though 
6£vs  (2.222)  as  well  as  \iyvs,  was  not  displeasing  nor  ineffective.  The  Greeks  evidently 
liked  clear,  crisp,  ringing  sounds  in  music,  recitation,  or  more  commonplace  activities, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  willing  to  use  of  music  words  that  are  proper  to  the  sound 
of  clanging  or  crackling.  For  example,  Pindar  (fr.  192.34  Turyn  =  124.34  Bowra) 
calls  lyres  Xiyvvcfrapayoi,  and  Bacchylides  (2.12)  uses  yXvueiav  avX&v  navaxav  "to  de- 
scribe the  brisk,  high-pitched  notes  of  flutes"  (Jebb  on  13.12-16). 

23  Terpander  fr.  4.1 ;  Alcm.  fr.  7;  Stesich.  fr.  16  and  18  (Diehl2). 

24  [Arist.]  De  and.  804a. 2 1-28.  The  translation  is  based  on  that  of  W.  S.  Hett  in 
the  Loeb  edition. 

25  See  the  useful  discussion  by  W.  B.  Stanford  in  Hermathena  61  (1943)  16-18. 

26  The  sound  made  by  the  use  of  the  whetstone  is  presumably  harsh  (cf.  perhaps 
Hermippus  fr.  46.5,  1.237  Kock:  aKovrj  (r/cXrypS),  like  that  of  the  file  on  iron  ([Arist.] 
De  aud.  802b.39-803a.3)  or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw  ([Arist.]  Probl.  886b.  10).  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  sound  indicated  by  Pindar's  Xiyvpas.  Pseudo-Aristotle  (De 
aud.  803a. 6-7)  has  a  convenient  distinction  in  regard  to  the  voice:  17  fxh  yap  raxvT-qs 
rod  TTvevpLdTos  iroiei  Trjv  4>uvi)v  o^etav,  17  8e  fiLa  <TKki)pav. 

27  CP  36  (1941)  396.  Norwood  also  noticed  the  distinction  made  above  between 
the  two  kinds  of  perception.  However,  he  thought  (395)  the  second  type,  if  combined 
with  a  metaphor,  to  be  un-Greek,  on  the  ground  that  the  feeling  "does  not  in  fact  exist 
at  all  but  is  untruthfully  alleged  in  order  to  express  a  quite  different  truth."  For  this 
reason  he  preferred  to  take  y\coaaa  as  a  metaphor  (or  metonymy)  in  addition  to  anovas, 
and  translated:  "In  addition  to  my  power  of  song,  I  have  high  repute  as  a  trainer  of 
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called  AiYupas  "a  corrective  epithet"  and  compared  ernXkas  olcxtovs 
(01.  2.90),  where  "the  adjective  corrects  or  adjusts  the  normal  mean- 
ing of  the  noun  —  'arrows  that  confer,  not  death,  but  immortality.'  " 
Hence,  we  may  add,  the  poet's  arrows  are  sweet  (01.  9.11)  and 
speak  to  the  wise  (01.  2.85  =  2.93  Turyn),  and  the  poem  that  he  offers 
to  Aeacus  is  a  Lydian  crown,  but  one  that  is  worked  with  ringing 
songs  (Nem.  8.15) : 

Kvblav  fi'iTpav  Kavaxyba  weiroLKLXpevav. 

Kven  more  apposite  is  the  parallel  of  01.  9.47  (9.51  Turyn): 

tyup1  eirecov  a<t>iv  olpov  XryiV,28 

in  which  we  have  the  same  epithet  used  with  a  metaphor  to  the  same 
effect  as  in  our  passage.29 

When  line  82  is  thus  understood,  the  next  verse  is  easy  to  inter- 
pret. First,  the  relative  pronoun  refers  to  the  emphatic  bb^av,  as 
rhythm  and  sense  suggest.  Next,  the  meaning  of  Trpoo-epirei  requires 
study.30    The  simple  verb  is  often  used  of  the  movement  of  forces 

others  in  music."  But  the  double  metaphor  seems  excessively  artificial  for  Pindar; 
and,  if  it  be  granted  that  56£a  may  signify  the  perception  of  a  state  of  mind,  there  seems 
to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  describing  that  state  by  a  not  uncommon  metaphor.  Cf. 
Horn.  Od.  10.415-17: 

boK-qat  5'  apa  <t<}>L<tl  Ov/jlos 
cos  'k\xtv  cbs  el  Trarpid1  iKoiaro  /ecu  ttoKlv  avT7]v 
Tp77xeiT?s  'I0ci/C77s,  'Lva  r  erpa(f>ev  rj8  eyevovro. 

28  This  is  the  reading  of  the  mss,  and  it  is  supported  by  Horn.  Hym.  Merc.  451 
(tujuos  deuces)  and  the  parallel  of  otfirj :  cf .  also  O.  Becker,  Das  Bild  des  Weges  in  Hermes 
Einzelschr.  Hft.  4  (Berlin  1937)  69.  However,  objection  has  been  made  to  lytip'  .  .  . 
ol/jLov  and  Gedike's  conjecture  ovpov  is  sometimes  accepted,  presumably  in  order  to  meet 
this  objection,  on  the  analogy  of  Pyth.  4.3  and  Nem.  6.28.  But  a  "path  of  songs"  may 
be  roused  in  Pindar,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  in  the  mind.  This  is  made  clear  by 
the  analogy  of  01.  7.45-47,  where  for  getfulness  is  said  to  come  upon  men  and  to  divert  the 
7rpa.7pa.Tc01>  opdav  bbov  from  the  mind.  Similarly,  it  is  said  at  Isthm.  6 (5). 72  (6.68 
Turyn)  of  the  apposite  speaker, 

yXdaaa  8  ovu  e£co  (ppevdv, 
and  the  tongue  is  aroused  in  Cratinus  (fr.  38.25  in  Page's  vol.  3  of  the  LCL  Select 
Papyri). 

29  Similarly  Bacchylides  (9.10)  has  \iyvcf>doyyop  ixeXiaaav. 

30  The  variant  irpoatknti  has  some  support  in  the  mss  and  scholia.  It  preserves 
the  contrast  with  WtKovra  and,  perhaps,  suggests  the  constraining  power  of  a  charm,  for 
which  the  simple  verb  is  used  by  Pindar  (Nem.  4.35).  However,  it  is  less  well  attested 
than  wpoaepirei  and  we  are  not  told  how  it  is  appropriate  to  the  breath  of  inspiration. 
The  prefix  also  causes  some  difficulty,  for  it  seems  suitable  only  if  it  governs  KaXXipooicrt 
Trvoats;  but  then  these  words  must  refer,  though  obscurely,  to  the  music  of  the  perform- 
ance and  the  connection  with  the  whetstone  and  the  tongue  becomes  tenuous.  This 
difficulty  in  turn  leads  to  various  alterations  in  the  text  and  punctuation  of  the  line. 
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that  affect  man  but  are  not  under  his  control.  It  describes  the 
progress  of  the  baiiiuv  yevedXtos  (01.  13.105  =  13.101  Turyn),  the  ad- 
vance of  time  (Nem.  4 .43,  7.67-68,  Paeans  2.26-27),  the  unsuspected 
onset  of  disaster  (Soph.  Ant.  618),  the  growth  of  the  vine  (Soph.  fr. 
255.3  Pearson),  the  advance  of  youth  (Soph.  Track.  547).  Pindar 
uses  it  twice  in  connection  with  poetry:  in  Isthni.  4 (3). 44  (=58 
Turyn)  it  describes  the  movement  far  and  wide  of  the  poet's  im- 
mortal utterance;  and  in  fr.  86  Turyn  (=61  Bowra).l-2,  the  flow 
of  song  from  the  lips  of  men.  The  word  is  appropriate  in  this  con- 
text also,31  for  poetry  is  divine.  Similarly,  in  our  passage,  Tpoaepiret. 
is  properly  used  of  the  approach  (cf.  Nem.  7.68  and  Soph.  Track. 
547)  of  inspiration.  The  breath  that  he  feels  upon  his  tongue  is 
fluent  and  beautiful,32  so  that  he  welcomes  it;  but  it  is  in  the  end  a 
power  that  cannot  be  resisted.    It  is  a  x<*pis,  but  a  x<*pts  (3'icuos  as  well. 

Elsewhere  Pindar  prays  that  he  may  find  words  (01.  9.80  =  9.86 
Turyn),  or  he  stands  poised,  drawing  breath  before  speaking  (Nem. 
8. 19). 33  And  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the  Muses  pour  sweetness  on 
the  tongue  of  the  poet  or  orator  and  that  from  his  lips  in  turn  pour 
persuasive  or  enchanting  words.34  In  our  passage  Pindar  begins  to 
feel  on  his  tongue  the  infusion  of  the  divine  breath,  which  will 
sharpen  his  utterance ;  he  receives  it  gladly  as  it  comes  over  him,  but 
it  comes  in  power  as  well  as  beauty. 

Frcm  all  this  it  seems  evident  that  irpo<re\Kei  really  makes  the  task  of  interpretation 
harder:  and  one  guesses  that  it  is  an  emendation  made  when  the  psychology  of  the 
passage  had  become  unfamiliar  and  the  original  text  unintelligible. 

31  The  examples  given  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  connotation,  but  the  word 
would  repay  further  study. 

32  For  the  streams  of  song,  cf.  Isthm.  6(7). 19  and  Nem.  7.12;  for  its  breath,  Pyth. 
4.11.  Cf.  also  Onians,  Origins2  56:  "it  is  not  only  emotion  that  the  gods  'breathe'  into 
men  but  also  thoughts,  devices,  relatively  intellectual."  The  scholiasts,  who  rational- 
ise bo^av  into  bon-qcnv,  have  then  no  place  for  "breath"  in  the  psychology  of  the  passage 
and  consequently  have  recourse  to  the  breath  of  flutes. 

33  In  another  passage  {Nem.  3.9)  Pindar  prays  that  the  Muse  grant  him  an  abund- 
ance of  song  fxrjTLOs  afxas  airo. 

34  Cf.  e.g.  Hes.  Theog.  83-84  and  Pind.  Paeans  6.43-44  Turyn  (6.58-59  Bowra). 
Plato  (Rep.  8.563c)  has:  o'jkovv  /car'  Alax^ov  (fr.  351  Nauck2),  ec/>77,  kpoj/j.ev  6  tl  vvv 
^A0'  eiri  crTOfxa; 


IV.    The  Boeotian  Confederacy  and  Fifth-Century 
Oligarchic  Theory 

J.  A.  O.  LARSEN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  government  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  of  the  period 
447-386  B.C.  is  relatively  well  known  and  has  been  adequately  de- 
scribed by  historians,  but  these  have  failed  to  make  sufficient  use  of 
the  institutions  in  their  broader  interpretation  of  Greek  history.1 
Few  of  those  who  have  described  the  government  have  even  stated 
in  so  many  words  the  obvious  truth  that  it  was  a  representative 
government.2  No  one  at  all,  apparently,  has  noted  that,  for  under- 
standing Greek  thought  and  institutions  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  the  oligarchy  of  Boeotia  is  nearly  as  important  as  the 
democracy  of  Athens.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  two 
states  were  in  such  close  contact  that  they  can  almost  be  regarded 
as  two  phases  or  parts  of  the  same  culture.  This  seems  to  have 
been  true  particularly  of  the  democratic  and  oligarchic  parties  and 
movements.  In  fact,  many  Boeotians  preferred  the  democracy  of 
Athens  to  their  own  government  as  many  Athenians  preferred  an 
oligarchy  of  the  Boeotian  type  to  democracy.  This  is  made  amply 
clear  by  the  intrigues  and  propaganda  of  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  At  that  time  the  moderate  oligarchs  favored  a  form  of 
government  in  which  active  citizenship  depended  on  a  property 
qualification,  but  in  their  propaganda  they  called  for  government 
by  the  ablest  and  best  and  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  government 
they  favored  as  aristocracy. 

The  constitution  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  here,3  but  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  chief  features 
and  to  emphasize  that  for  the  study  of  oligarchy  the  constitutions 
of  the  cities  within  the  Confederacy  are  fully  as  important  as  the 
federal  government.    Our  information,  of  course,  is  derived  chiefly 

1  This  paper  is  part  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  on  April  28  and  at  the 
University  of  London  on  May  10,  1955. 

2  See,  however,  R.  J.  Bonner,  CP  5  (1910)  410;  H.  Bengtson,  Griechische  Geschichte 
(Munich  1950)  197. 

3  For  a  recent  account  see  Larsen,  Representative  Government  in  Greek  and  Rowan 
History  (Berkeley  1955)  31-40. 
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from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia.  Active 
citizenship  was  based  on  a  property  qualification,  the  active  citizens, 
apparently,  being  less  than  one-half  of  the  adult  males  of  the  citizen 
body.  In  each  city  all  the  active  citizens  were  enrolled  in  four 
boulai,  each  of  which  took  its  turn  in  acting  as  a  probouleutic  body. 
The  federal  government  was  a  representative  government  with 
representation  approximately  in  proportion  to  population  or,  rather, 
to  the  number  of  active  citizens.  The  chief  organs  of  government 
were  the  board  of  eleven  Boeotarchs  and  the  federal  boule  consisting 
of  660  members.  Also  the  latter  body  was  subdivided  into  four 
divisions.  This  artificial  quadripartite  division  in  both  the  local 
and  federal  governments  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  entire 
system  was  not  a  product  of  mere  growth  and  development  but  the 
conscious  creation  of  constitution  makers  obsessed  by  theories. 

In  connection  with  theory  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  certain 
technical  points,  and  first  of  all  the  question  whether  it  is  correct  to 
classify  the  Boeotian  government  as  oligarchic.  From  our  point  of 
view  it  undoubtedly  is  correct,  but  is  it  correct  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves?  Did  they  classify  it  as  an 
oligarchy  or  as  a  moderate  democracy?  Those  who  approach  the 
question  with  too  good  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  Politics  may  be 
somewhat  at  a  loss.  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  a  little  hesitant 
and  inconsistent  in  his  classification  of  constitutions  with  a  small 
property  qualification  for  active  citizenship,  and  to  call  them  demo- 
cratic in  one  passage  and  oligarchic  in  another  (cf.  Pol.  1292b. 25-34 
with  1293a. 12  and  1279b. 17).  But  we  are  less  interested  in  the 
judgment  of  theorists,  even  of  Aristotle,  than  in  the  point  of  view 
of  the  voters  and  politicans.  Moreover,  we  are  less  interested  in  the 
fourth  century  than  in  the  fifth,  the  century  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Boeotian  constitution.  For  this  period  Thucydides  (5.31.6;  cf. 
4.76.2)  gives  us  the  answer  when  he  speaks  of  the  Boeotians  as 
governed  oligarchically.  That  this  is  correct  becomes  obvious  when 
it  is  observed  that  the  Boeotian  democrats  of  the  time  formed  an 
opposition  ready  to  revolt  and  cooperate  with  the  Athenians.  If 
the  usual  conjecture  is  correct  that  the  active  citizenship  was  based 
on  the  hoplite  census,  then  the  constitution  was  approximately  that 
of  Aristotle's  favorite  politeia,  with  which  he  connects  the  hoplite 
census  (1265b. 28;  1279b. 2).  Thus  we  know  that  this  type  of  con- 
stitution was  considered  an  oligarchy  by  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth 
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century.4  From  their  point  of  view  only  states  in  which  there  was 
no  property  qualification  for  active  citizenship  were  democratic. 
In  other  words,  the  only  true  democracy  was  that  which  Aristotle 
considered  extreme  democracy. 

The  chief  difference  between  oligarchy  of  the  Boeotian  type  and 
democracy  is  that  in  an  oligarchy  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  under  a  democracy  were  active  citizens  were  excluded  from 
voting  and  holding  office.  Were  these  disfranchised  people  regarded 
as  citizens  or  not?  By  speaking  of  active  citizens  I  have  implied 
that  there  were  other  citizens  who  were  not  active,  in  other  words, 
that  the  disfranchised  citizens,  those  without  enough  property  to  be 
active  citizens,  were  still  regarded  as  citizens.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  is  correct.  Again  it  is  the  view  of  the  average 
Greek  which  concerns  us,  and  again  any  doubt  we  may  have  is 
likely  to  stem  from  Aristotle,  who  had  a  tendency  to  identify  citizen- 
ship with  the  right  to  hold  office.  This  is  too  well  known  to  require 
proof.  Togo  into  the  subject  further  and  to  try  to  discover  why  he 
adopted  this  point  of  view  does  not  concern  us.  It  is  clear  that  in 
oligarchies  in  which  there  was  a  property  qualification  for  voting 
and  holding  office  there  were  many  who  could  acquire  these  rights 
merely  by  acquiring  property.  Such  men  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  the  right  to  own  land,  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  citizens,  and  the  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  as  citizens. 
For  Boeotia  the  author  of  the  Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia  indicates  that 
these  were  regarded  as  citizens.  He  states  that  in  the  cities  not  all 
citizens  (politai)  but  only  those  with  a  certain  amount  of  property 
were  permitted  to  be  members  of  the  four  councils.  Thus  also  those 
Boeotians  who  lacked  the  vote  were  citizens.  Similarly,  the  con- 
stitutional inscription  from  Cyrene  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century  (SEG  9.1)  shows  that  at  Cyrene  the  active  citizens 
constituted  a  group,  the  politeuma,  within  the  larger  body  of  citizens, 
the  politai.  It  also  shows  that  assessors  checked  the  property  of 
citizens  at  least  in  part  to  determine  who  qualified  as  active  citizens. 

On  what  theory  was  the  rule  of  the  few  justified?  And  what 
watchword  or  argument  was  used  to  make  this  rule  attractive  to 
the  masses?  In  the  fifth  century  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have 
been  a  group  of  moderate  oligarchs  who  sought  to  make  conservative 
reforms  acceptable  to  the  voters.    They  succeeded  at  least  in  413 

4  It  probably  commonly  was  still  so  designated  in  the  fourth  century.  Aristotle 
himself  spoke  of  government  by  hoplites  as  a  form  of  oligarchy  (Pol.  1321  a.  12). 
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when  they  induced  the  voters  to  elect  ten  probouloi.  In  connection 
with  the  civil  strife  at  Corcyra  Thucydides  (3.82.8)  gives  the  watch- 
words of  the  two  opposing  parties  throughout  Greek  states.  That  of 
the  democrats,  to  quote  the  translation  of  C.  F.  Smith,  was  "political 
equality  for  the  masses  under  the  law"  ;  that  of  the  oligarchs,  "tem- 
perate aristocracy."  The  watchword  of  the  democrats  seems  to 
have  been  rendered  adequately,  but  not  that  of  the  oligarchs.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  that  in  a  political  campaign  in  which  the  purpose 
was  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  the  leaders  chose  to  shout  for 
rule  by  temperate  or  moderate  aristocracy,  at  least  not  if  we  think  of 
aristocracy  as  referring  to  a  hereditary  upper  class.  It  must  rather 
have  meant  rule  by  the  best  or  ablest  men.  This  certainly  must  be 
what  aristokratia  often  means  in  Aristotle,  for  instance,  when  he 
speaks  of  election  by  vote  as  aristocratic  (1273b. 40).  It  is  even 
clearer  when  he  describes  as  aristocratic  the  people  (plethos)  which 
is  capable  of  being  ruled  by  men  of  outstanding  political  leadership 
(1288a. 9).  In  the  passage  cited  from  Thucydides,  a<!c(f)po)v  must 
have  its  older  meaning,  "of  sound  mind,  discreet,  wise."  Thus 
what  the  oligarchs  pretended  to  offer  was  rule  by  the  ablest  and 
best.  They  were  opposing  the  democrats  who  claimed  an  equal 
share  in  the  government  for  all  citizens  and  argued  that  the  collec- 
tive government  of  the  masses  was  better  than  that  of  the  experts. 
In  opposition  the  oligarchs  denied  the  superiority  of  the  judgment 
of  the  masses  and  asked  the  citizens  instead  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment to  the  ablest  and  the  best.  That  this  was  their  argument 
seems  indicated  by  some  of  Aristotle's  remarks  about  extreme  democ- 
racy. Democracy  gave  active  citizenship  to  all  free  men  (1290a. 40, 
cf.  1292b. 35),  and  the  demos  claimed  that  because  its  members  were 
equal  in  their  freedom,  they  were  equal  in  all  respects  (airXcos) 
(1301  A. 30).  Democracy  gave  equal  rights  to  the  rich  and  the  poor 
(1291b. 30),  and  the  result  was  that  the  poor  were  more  powerful 
than  the  rich  (1317a. 40-b.  10).  Again,  democracy  sought  the  inter- 
est of  the  poor  (1279b. 8).  These  statements  imply  that  democracy 
was  critiziced  for  being  government  in  the  interest  of  one  class  and 
for  giving  excessive  power  to  the  masses.  That  this  controversy 
goes  back  to  the  fifth  century  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  attack  of 
pseudo-Xenophon  on  democracy  but  also  by  the  speech  of  Athe- 
nagoras  of  Syracuse  as  reported  by  Thucydides.  This  contains  a 
rebuttal  of  the  claim  that  democracy  was  the  rule  of  a  class.  Athe- 
nagoras,  after  criticizing  oligarchic  leaders  for  not  wishing  to  be  on 
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terms  of  equality  with  the  many  (6.38.5),  maintains  that  demos  is 
the  name  of  the  whole  people,  oligarchia  of  a  part.  The  rich  are  the 
best  guardians  of  property,  the  wise  the  best  councillors,  and  the 
many  are  best  able  to  listen  to  arguments  and  to  make  decisions. 
Under  a  democracy  all  these  elements  are  equal  (6.39.1).  Thus 
democracy  pleads  for  equal  rights  for  all,  oligarchy  for  special  con- 
sideration for  excellence.5    The  watchword  of  the  oligarchs  had 

6  The  definition  of  aristokratia  as  the  rule  of  the  best  and  ablest  may  throw  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  statement  in  Thuc.  2.37.1  that  at  Athens,  though  the  government 
is  called  a  democracy,  men  are  advanced  in  public  affairs  according  to  reputation  and 
merit  rather  than  station  in  life.  The  meaning  is  simply  that  democracy  too  makes  use 
of  the  best  men  and  in  that  sense  is  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  however,  added  emphatically 
that  poverty  is  no  bar  to  advancement.  This  implies  that  democracy,  in  opposition 
to  what  might  be  called  oligarchic  aristocracy,  chooses  the  best  exclusively  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  not  on  the  basis  of  position  and  property.  On  this  passage  of  the  Funeral 
Oration  see  Larsen  in  M.  R.  Konvitz  and  A.  E.  Murphy  (editors),  Essays  in  Political 
Theory  Presented  to  George  H.  Sabine  (Ithaca  1948)  13  f. ;  J.  H.  Oliver,  "Praise  of 
Periclean  Athens  as  a  Mixed  Constitution,"  RhM  98  (1955)  37-40  (in  note  1  on  p.  38 
for  1256  6  read  1265  b;  other  typographical  errors  in  the  notes  are  less  troublesome). 
Oliver  argues  that  Thucydides  praises  the  Athenian  constitution  as  a  mixed  constitu- 
tion. Certainly  the  passage  implies  that  the  name  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  about 
the  constitution,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  a  democracy.  Nor  is  this  implied 
in  the  claim  that  it  is  aristocratic  in  the  sense  of  making  use  of  men  of  merit.  It  merely 
means  that  in  this  respect  democracy  is  fully  as  good  as  any  form  of  government  — 
actually  even  better  than  aristocracy  proper,  for  it  does  not  allow  poverty  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  advancement.  No  one,  of  course,  will  believe  —  and  Oliver  himself  does 
not  —  that  Pericles  in  an  important  speech  delivered  in  431  would  imply  that  the 
government  of  Athens  was  not  a  democracy.  It  is  equally  hard  to  believe  that  Thucy- 
dides was  a  sufficiently  poor  historian  to  misrepresent  Pericles  on  so  important  a  point. 
In  spite  of  Oliver's  objections,  I  persist  in  believing  that  also  Pericles,  like  Athenagoras, 
is  represented  as  countering  the  pejorative  sense  in  which  demokratia  was  used  by  the 
opponents  of  democracy.  C.  F.  Smith  believes  that  in  the  watchwords  of  the  two 
parties  given  in  Thuc.  3.82.8  the  words  "democracy"  and  "oligarchy"  are  avoided  as 
objectionable  (LCL  vol.  2,  p.  147,  note  2).  Undoubtedly  oligarchs  preferred  to  talk 
about  aristocracy.  So  also  in  Hdt.  3.81,  where  Megabyzus  is  said  to  have  defended 
oligarchy  but  in  his  speech  is  made  to  advocate  government  by  the  best.  Finally  a 
word  on  methodology.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  such  later  authors  as  Xenophon 
and  Aelius  Aristides  had  to  say,  but  this  can  furnish  no  indication  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  Thucydides. 

Aeschines,  In  Ctes.  6,  cited  by  Oliver  on  p.  39,  has  been  misinterpreted.  Aeschines 
does  not  say  that  of  the  names,  "aristocracy"  and  "oligarchy,"  "one  uses  either  word 
according  to  the  view  one  takes  of  the  character  of  the  men  in  control."  In  this  passage 
—  and 'also  in  In  Tim.  4  —  he  remarks  instead  that  tyrannies  and  oligarchies  are  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  characters  of  the  rulers;  democracies,  according  to  laws. 
This  interesting  statement  may  throw  some  light  on  political  controversies  and  the  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  meanings  of  words.  As  Vlastos  has  shown  in  his  valuable  article, 
"Isonomia,"  AJP  74  (1953)  337-66  at  357,  the  same  view  is  expressed  by  Demosthenes. 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  but  of 
the  political  thought  of  the  period.  The  charge  made  against  oligarchy  certainly 
originated  with  its  opponents,  while  the  claim  that  democracy  was  the  only  government 
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been  essentially  the  same  from  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  War. 
In  the  Second  Pythian  (86-88),  addressed  to  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
Pindar  refers  to  oligarchy  as  the  rule  of  the  wise  (sophoi).6 

But  if  the  oligarchs  advocated  rule  by  the  best,  how  were  the 
best  to  be  determined?  Apparently  by  the  possession  of  property. 
The  theory  was  that  the  best  were  to  rule,  but  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  best  and  the  men  of  property  were  regarded  as  identical. 
Hence  the  confusion  between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy  and  the 
possession  of  wealth  seen  in  certain  passages  of  Aristotle's  Politics. 
Thus,  in  one  passage  his  favorite  politeia  is  described  as  assigning 
offices  to  the  wealthy  on  the  basis  of  merit  (1288a.  14).  Is  not  this  a 
clear  indication  that  merit  and  wealth  are  confused?  Similarly,  in 
another  passage,  it  is  explained  that  when  there  is  no  profit  to  be 
made  out  of  holding  office  it  is  possible  to  combine  democracy  and 
aristocracy,  that  is,  it  is  possible  to  have  no  property  qualifications 
for  active  citizenship  and  yet  have  the  offices  filled  by  notables. 
This  is  because  the  poor  will  not  wish  to  hold  office  but  will  prefer 
to  tend  to  their  private  business,  while  the  rich  will  be  able  to  serve 
(1308b.38-1309a.9).  Again  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  rich  are 
qualified  to  rule.  Thus,  so  far  as  property  qualifications  are  con- 
cerned, Boeotia  was  a  normal  oligarchy. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  combining  of  election  of  magistrates 
with  the  principle  of  rotation  of  office  among  all  active  citizens. 
In  this  respect  oligarchy,  of  course,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
despised  democracy,  which  chose  most  magistrates  by  lot  but  picked 
a  few  key  magistrates  by  vote.  It  might  have  seemed  logical  for 
democracy  to  have  chosen  all  magistrates  by  lot,  and  for  oligarchy 
to  have  chosen  all  by  vote.  Oligarchy  claimed  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
ablest,  and  the  ballot  would  seem  the  natural  instrument  for  choos- 

functioning  according  to  law  is  part  of  the  process  which  made  demokratia  the  name 
for  all  respectable  republican  governments. 

6  In  the  same  passage,  while  he  speaks  of  tyranny  as  a  respectable  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  refers  to  democracy  as  rule  by  the  turbulent  mass.  I  owe  the  reference  to 
L.  Whibley,  Greek  Oligarchies  (London  1896)  1  and  note  2.  Whibley  is  interested 
primarily  in  the  early  example  of  the  classification  of  governments  as  monarchy, 
oligarchy,  and  democracy  and  in  Pindar's  "preference  for  the  government  of  the  few." 
Historically  it  is  even  more  important  that  at  Pindar's  time  tyranny  was  one  of  the 
respectable  forms  of  government  and  evidently  was  ranked  by  Pindar  himself  well 
above  rule  by  the  masses.  Of  course,  when  writing  for  tyrants,  he  could  not  condemn 
tyranny,  but  his  use  of  the  term  in  such  poems  (cf.  Pyth.  3.85)  shows  that  the  word  had 
no  offensive  connotation  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  substitute  some  more  innocu- 
ous term  such  as  monarchy.  In  Pyth.  11.53  tyranny  connotes  primarily  excessive  riches. 
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ing  the  ablest  of  all  to  serve  as  heads  of  ( he  stale.  Therefore  we  find 
Aristotle  describing  hairesis,  election  by  vote,  as  aristocratic 
(1273B.40)  or  oligarchic  (1294b. 9).  In  Boeotia,  in  spite  of  lack  of 
direct  evidence,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Boeotarchs  were  elected  by 
vote  and  reasonably  certain  that  the  660  federal  councillors  were 
chosen  in  the  same  way.  The  opposite  principle,  that  of  rotation, 
finds  its  clearest  expression  in  the  so-called  constitution  of  Draco 
(Arist.  Ath.  pol.  4).  In  this  there  was  a  group  of  magistrates  elected 
by  vote,  but  the  four  hundred  and  one  councillors  and  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  no  one  could  hold  office 
twice  before  all  had  had  a  turn.  This,  of  course,  is  fifth-century 
theory.7  It  is,  as  it  were,  democracy  within  oligarchy.  All  good 
men  of  property  are  to  take  their  turn  in  office.  The  same  principle 
finds  expression  in  the  rotation  of  the  four  boulai  in  the  constitution 
for  the  future  connected  with  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred 
(Ath.  pol.  30),  the  constitution  which  many  believe  to  be  that  of  the 
Five  Thousand,  and  in  the  curious  clause  in  the  same  constitution 
to  the  effect  that  the  officials  elected  by  vote  were  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  boule.  This  rule,  which,  for  instance, 
would  prevent  anyone  from  serving  as  general  more  than  once  in 
four  years,  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  believe  that 
the  constitution  in  question  ever  was  taken  into  use.8  The  argu- 
ment is  hardly  valid.  An  equally  strange  law  is  reported  from 
Thurii,  namely,  a  law  specifically  forbidding  anyone  to  serve  as 
general  more  than  once  in  five  years.9  Oligarchies,  it  seems,  at 
times  were  more  suspicious  of  strong  men  than  democracies.  In 
Boeotia  the  principle  of  rotation  was  applied  in  the  four  councils  of 
the  cities.  Lack  of  evidence  prevents  us  from  knowing  how  much 
farther  it  may  have  been  applied,  but  the  one  piece  of  evidence  we 
have  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  quadripartite  division  of 
the  citizen  bodies  of  the  cities  and  likewise  of  the  federal  boule  shows, 

7  This  holds  good  for  the  theory  even  if,  as  A.  Fuks  (The  Ancestral  Constitution 
[London  1953]  Chap,  iv)  argues,  the  description  of  the  constitution  originated  in  the 
fourth  century. 

8  C.  Hignett,  A  History  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  (Oxford  1952)  378,  but  see 
Larsen  (above,  note  3)  197,  note  30. 

9  This  is  reported  by  Aristotle  {Pol.  1307b. 6)  in  connection  with  the  story  of  a 
stasis  used  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  change  from  aristocracy,  that  is,  good 
oligarchy,  can  be  brought  about  by  beginning  with  a  minor  reform  which  arouses  no 
suspicion.  Some  ambitious  young  men  succeeded  in  having  the  law  in  question 
abrogated,  and  from  this  small  beginning  were  able  to  establish  a  narrow  oligarchy  or 
gang  domination  (dynasteia). 
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as  already  stated,  that  the  constitution  must  be  the  conscious  work 
of  someone  with  a  theory  and  plan  of  government.  The  presence  of 
a  similar  system  at  Athens  shows  that  the  theory  and  plan  were  not 
confined  to  Boeotia  but  were  part  of  a  more  extensive  oligarchic 
movement.  The  Athenian  constitution  in  question  was  described 
by  Wilamowitz  {Aristoteles  und  A  then  2.116)  as  "ein  schlechthin 
lebensunfahiges  ding,"  but  that  was  written  before  the  Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia  was  published.  Now,  when  this  same  peculiar  ar- 
rangement is  found  also  in  Boeotia,  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
close  relationship  is  unavoidable,  but  the  approximately  sixty  years 
the  Boeotian  constitution  lasted  show  that  it  was  not  entirely 
"lebensunfahig." 

The  close  connection  between  Boeotian  and  Athenian  oligarchs 
is  shown  also  by  some  of  the  events  of  the  period  and  particularly  by 
certain  strange  happenings  at  Thespiae  during  the  years  424  to  414 
B.C.  At  the  Battle  of  Delium  in  424  the  Thespians  suffered  excep- 
tionally heavy  losses.  They  had  been  stationed  on  the  left  wing 
(Thuc.  4.93.4).  When  this  wing  was  defeated,  the  troops  on  both 
sides  fled,  but  the  Thespians  stood  their  ground  and  many  were  cut 
down  in  hand-to-hand  combat  (Thuc.  4.96.3).  This  may  give  the 
impression  that  almost  their  entire  force  of  hoplites  was  destroyed 
but,  though  the  losses  were  heavy,  that  was  hardly  the  case.  Since 
the  Thespians  were  expected  to  furnish  approximately  two-elevenths 
of  the  federal  army,  and,  since  the  Boeotian  hoplites  at  Delium 
numbered  7,000  at  most,  their  contingent  may  well  have  numbered 
1,100-1,300.  Thucydides  (4.101.2)  gives  the  Boeotian  losses  in  the 
battle  as  a  little  less  than  500  not  counting  light-armed  troops  and 
baggage  carriers.  Since  the  description  of  the  battle  implies  that 
the  largest  number  of  dead  was  among  the  Thespians,  these  may 
well  have  lost  a  third  of  the  hoplites  they  had  sent.  Nevertheless, 
the  Thespians  were  the  next  year  accused  by  the  Thebans  of  Atticism 
and  had  their  walls  dismantled  (Thuc.  4.133.1).  After  this  it  is  no 
longer  surprising  to  learn  that,  when  a  democratic  revolt  nine  years 
later  failed,  those  of  the  democrats  who  escaped  fled  to  Athens 
(Thuc.  6.95.2).  What  is  surprising  is  that  the  Thespians,  a  year 
after  they  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  battle  against  the  Athenians, 
could  be  accused  and  found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  Atticism.  What 
makes  it  even  more  surprising  is  that  in  the  same  year  the  Athenians 
had  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  and  a  humiliating  political  setback 
at  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians.    Obviously  there  was  at  Thespiae  a 
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strong  pro-Athenian  sentiment  which  had  survived  even  the  Battle 
of  Delium. 

The  explanation  of  this  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  standing 
opposition  between  oligarchs  and  democrats.  Members  of  both 
parties  seem  often  to  have  placed  loyalty  to  a  political  program  and 
social  ideals  above  loyalty  to  their  state.  In  Boeotia  the  oligarchs 
supported  the  existing  government  while  democrats  looked  to 
Athens.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  to  suspect  Theban  aggrandize- 
ment, and  Thucydides  actually  states  that  the  Thebans  had  "al- 
ways" desired  to  act  against  Thespiae.  When  they  did  act,  it  was 
easy  to  do  so  because  the  Thespians  had  lost  the  flower  of  their  man- 
hood at  Delium.  Some  antagonism  between  the  two  cities  un- 
doubtedly existed.  They  went  different  ways  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes.  Thespiae  sent  a  larger  contingent  to  Thermo- 
pylae than  Thebes,  and  the  Thespians  are  said  to  have  remained 
behind  with  Leonidas  of  their  own  free  wall  (Hdt.  7.202  and  222). 
In  spite  of  heavy  losses,  they  took  part  in  the  Plataea  campaign 
next  year  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  and  won  the  official  recognition 
of  being  entered  on  the  serpent  column  (Tod,  no.  19).  These  events 
may  have  created  ill  feeling  between  the  loyal  Thespians  and  the 
Medizing  Thebans,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  have 
produced  strained  relations  between  the  two  cities  inside  the  Boeo- 
tian Confederacy  as  reconstituted  a  generation  later.  Moreover, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  that  the  Thespians  took  sides 
with  the  Athenians  or  played  traitors  to  Boeotia  in  the  warfare  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  situation  in  424 
suggests  that  the  losses  at  Delium  weakened  the  anti-Athenian 
element  at  Thespiae  and  thereby  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
pro-Athenian  party.  This,  in  turn,  made  action  against  the  city 
more  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Boeotian  oligarchs. 
We  are  told  that  the  Athenian  generals  Hippocrates  and  Demos- 
thenes had  been  approached  by  Boeotians  who  wished  to  establish 
democracy  of  the  Athenian  type.  The  little  port  of  Siphae  in  the 
territory  of  Thespiae  and  the  city  of  Chaeronea  were  to  be  seized 
with  the  aid  of  traitors,  while  the  Athenians  were  to  occupy  and 
fortify  Delium.  Even  if  the  occupation  of  these  three  places  did 
not  bring  immediate  success,  it  was  hoped  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  rebels  would  ultimately  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults (Thuc.  4.76).  The  plotters  thus  relied  on  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  seizure  of  three  strategic  posts  on  the  frontier  and  on  the  co- 
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operation  of  Boeotian  democrats  with  the  Athenians  rather  than  on 
a  major  military  action.  This  must  mean  that  there  were  strong 
democratic  groups  in  Boeotia,  and  that  the  members  of  these  factions 
consisted  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  disfranchised  lower 
classes,  while  the  active  citizens,  who  supplied  the  hoplites  and 
cavalry  in  the  army,  were  oligarchs  and  supported  the  existing 
government. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  democratic  plotters,  the  year  424 
was  a  complete  failure.  If  there  was  any  redeeming  feature,  it  must 
have  been  —  strange  as  it  may  sound  —  the  heavy  losses  of  the 
Thespians  at  Delium.  This  must  have  reduced  greatly  the  number 
of  the  oligarchs  who  controlled  the  government  of  the  city.  With 
this  reduction  of  the  number  of  active  citizens  the  Thebans  and 
other  Boeotians  feared,  or  pretended  to  fear,  that  the  democratic 
masses  might  rise,  seize  power  at  Thespiae,  and  call  upon  the 
Athenians  for  aid.  Therefore  it  was  considered  necessary  to  de- 
molish the  walls  so  that  the  federal  or  Theban  authorities  could  act 
quickly  and  easily  against  any  eventual  rebels.  The  events  of  414 
suggest  that  the  fear  was  not  entirely  unfounded.  The  demos  — 
undoubtedly  the  disfranchised  lower  classes  —  rose  against  their 
magistrates  but  were  put  down  with  the  help  of  Thebes.  Some  of 
the  rebels  were  arrested  while  others  fled  to  Athens  (Thuc.  6.95.2). 

The  developments  discussed  above  indicate  that  the  oligarchs 
who  controlled  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  were  faced  by  a  strong 
democratic  opposition.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  opposition 
were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  Athens  against  their  own  govern- 
ment. This  is  what  they  tried  to  do  in  424  and  what  the  Thespians 
tried  again  in  414.  Some  of  the  leaders  may  have  belonged  to  the 
enfranchised  upper  classes,  but  the  mass  of  the  democractic  opposi- 
tion must  have  consisted  of  the  disfranchised  lower  classes.  The 
report  of  Thucydides  (4.93.3)  that  there  were  over  10,000  light- 
armed  Boeotians  at  Delium  as  compared  with  7,000  hoplites,  500 
peltasts,  and  1,000  horsemen  suggests  that  the  disfranchised  citizens 
outnumbered  the  active  citizens.  Strange  to  say,  the  description  of 
the  troops  at  Delium  gives  the  impression  that  the  light-armed 
troops  of  oligarchic  Boeotia  were  better  organized  and  armed  than 
those  of  democratic  Athens.  Apparently  the  authorities  in  provid- 
ing for  this  took  a  calculated  risk.  In  order  to  improve  the  military 
efficiency  of  the  state,  they  allowed  the  lower  classes  to  participate 
even  at  the  risk  of  making  them  more  dangerous  to  the  established 
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order.  Normally  the  upper  classes  must  have  felt  themselves  fully 
able  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in  their  place.  However,  when  the 
ranks  of  the  hoplites  were  depleted,  as  happened  to  the  Thespians 
in  424,  the  danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the  oligarchs  must  have  been 
greatly  increased.  How  closely  balanced  the  opposing  forces  were 
and  how  great  the  tension  could  be,  is  indicated  by  the  plot  of  424. 
How  great  and  persistent  the  democratic  opposition  was  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  these  plots  does  not  seem  to 
have  put  a  stop  to  its  activities. 

To  conclude,  the  events  discussed  suggest  that  Boeotia  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  was  fully  as  much  a  battle  ground  between  oli- 
garchy and  democracy  as  Athens.  In  the  latter  city  the  democrats 
were  on  the  whole  victorious ;  in  Boeotia,  the  oligarchs.  The  events 
of  424,  423,  and  414  further  show  that  the  democratic  faction  in 
Boeotia  was  in  close  touch  with  Athens.  Similarly,  the  oligarchic 
faction  in  Athens  must  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Boeotia. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  no  surprise  to  find  the  oligarchs  of  Athens 
importing  planks  for  their  platform  from  Boeotia.  Probably  it  is 
better  to  say  that  the  democratic  and  oligarchic  parties  of  the  time, 
if  we  can  call  them  parties,  were  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
states  but  cooperated  across  boundaries.  Thus  theorists  and  plan- 
ners in  one  state  may  well  have  influenced  developments  in  other 
states.  Yet,  no  matter  who  the  planners  were,  the  most  successful 
Greek  oligarchic  constitution  of  the  fifth  century  known  to  us  was 
that  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy. 


V,    Techne  and  Discovery  in  On  Ancient  Medicine 
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Two  attitudes  toward  the  past  history  of  human  culture  and 
society  may  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of  early  Greek 
thought.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  early  mythological  view, 
first  expressed  by  Hesiod  in  the  legend  of  the  Ages,  and  often  recur- 
ring with  various  adaptations  in  later  times,  of  the  degeneration  of 
man  and  society  from  a  pristine  state  of  natural  excellence.  Sharply 
contrasting  with  this  pessimistic  view  is  the  optimistic  conception, 
originating  later  and  developing  mainly  in  rational  thought,  of  the 
gradual  alteration  and  progress  of  man  and  society  over  a  long  period 
of  time  from  a  primitive,  barbaric  condition  into  a  state  of  higher 
culture  and  excellence.1  Whatever  may  be  its  full  and  precise  inter- 
pretation, a  fragment  of  Xenophanes2  is  the  earliest  clear  expression 
of  the  basic  idea  of  change  and  advance  occurring  as  a  result  of 
man's  own  seeking  and  striving:  ov  tol  air'  apxys  iravra  deol  dvrjTola' 
viredei^av,  dXXct  xpovco  ^rovvres  efavpiaKovcnv  a/ieivov.  Later  descriptions 
of  the  origin,  alteration,  and  advance  of  human  culture  reveal  several 
varying  explanations.  According  to  the  surviving  accounts,  the 
"arts"  and  their  development,  with  ensuing  progress  of  human 
society,  are  conceived  mythologically  as  the  gifts  of  the  gods  or 
inventions  of  a  culture-hero,3  or  as  inventions  and  discoveries  re- 
sulting from  man's  own  efforts  and  experiences  and  deriving  ulti- 

1  The  principal  texts  reflecting  both  attitudes  have  been  collected  and  evaluated 
by  A.  O.  Lovejoy  and  G.  Boas,  A  Documentary  History  of  Primitivism  and  Related 
Ideas  1  (Baltimore  1935)  23  ff.  and  192  ff.  The  "cyclical"  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  developed  later.  Hesiod  gives  two  accounts,  inconsistently  expressing  both 
attitudes  toward  the  original  condition  of  man;  F.  J.  Teggart,  "The  Argument  of 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,"  Journ.  Hist.  Ideas  8  (1947)  45-77,  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
inconsistency,  and  denies  for  Hesiod  himself  the  view  of  the  degeneration  of  man. 

2  Diels-Kranz,  Vors.«  21B  18.  Cf.  B.  Snell,  The  Discovery  of  the  Mind  (Oxford 
1953)  139-40,  who  interprets  the  fragment,  perhaps  rightly,  in  conjunction  with  B  34 
in  an  epistemological  sense,  and  H.  Fraenkel,  Dichtung  und  Philosophic  des  fruehen 
Griechentums  (Lancaster  1951)  430-31,  who  believes  that  Xenophanes  expresses  the 
idea  of  "einen  stetigen  Fortschritt." 

3  The  development  of  this  view,  with  its  later  modifications,  is  studied  by  A. 
Kleinguenther,  Ilpwros  evperrjs,  Unlersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  einer  Fragestellung 
(Philologus  Suppl.  26.  1  [Leipzig  1933]). 
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mately  from  the  natural  constituents  and  endowments  of  human 
nature,4  or  as  products  arising  in  the  course  of  natural  evolution,  a 
view  elaborated  in  several  forms  in  the  cosmological  reasoning  of 
natural  philosophy.8  All  these  diverse  sources  and  influences  con- 
tributed to  the  gradual  diffusion  and  establishment  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  of  the  conception  thai  the  discovery, 
development,  and  progress  of  the  various  technai  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  great  advance  in  human  culture  and  society  from  its 
earlier  primitive  stage,  with  consequent  betterment  in  the  means 
and  conditions  of  human  life.  This  conception  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Enlightenment  rather  broadly, 
as  well  as  being  implicitly  assumed  in  the  doctrine  and  activity  of  the 
Sophists  and  underlying  the  proliferation  of  the  technai* 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  self-conscious  expressions  of  this 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  "arts"  from  a  primitive  stage  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  On  Ancient  Medicine,  a  work  probably  composed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.7  In  attempting  to  ac- 
complish the  primary  object  of  his  treatise  —  opposition  to  those 
thinkers  who  wish  to  base  medicine  upon  "hypotheses,"  the  author 
describes  the  nature  of  his  techne.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  established  techne  is  the  only  valid  form  of 
medicine,  he  explores  the  manner  in  which  medicine  has  originated 
and  evolved  into  a  techne.8    This  origin  and  development  of  the 

4  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  advanced  in  his  Ilepi  rrjs  h  apxfl  KaTaaraaecos  by 
Protagoras,  who  clothed  his  conception  in  mythical  form ;  though  his  treatise  has  not 
survived,  it  is  likely  that  its  central  idea  is  substantially  reproduced  in  the  myth  of 
Prometheus  ascribed  to  Protagoras  by  Plato  in  Prot.  320c  ff.  G.  Vlastos,  "On  the 
Pre-History  of  Diodorus,"  AJP  67  (1946)  51-59,  may  be  correct  in  suggesting  (56-57) 
that  Protagoras  was  proceeding  upon  a  purely  analytic  principle  and  did  not  offer  a 
positive  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  arts.  But  surely  the  teleological  element  of 
the  myth  was  not  introduced  by  Plato  himself. 

5  For  the  cosmological  views,  cf.  W.  von  Uxkull-Gyllenband,  Griechische  Kultur 
Entstehungslehren  (Berlin  1924)  10-34.  On  Democritus'  view  of  the  "separating  out" 
of  the  arts  by  physical  necessity,  cf.  Vlastos  (above,  note  4)  57-59. 

6  On  this  general  tendency  of  the  age,  especially  the  glorification  of  the  "arts,"  cf. 
Lovejoy  and  Boas  (above,  note  1)  194-96,  and  P.-M.  Schuhl,  Essai  sur  la  formation 
de  la  pensee  grecque2  (Paris  1949)  342-52;  and  J.  H.  Finley,  Thucydides  (Cambridge 
1942)  82  ff.,  on  the  idea  of  past  progress  expressed  in  the  "Archaeology." 

7  On  the  probable  date  of  V.M.,  cf.  A.  J.  Festugiere,  Hippocrate,  L'Ancienne 
Medicine  (Paris  1948)  56,  58-60.  It  is  not  possible  to  agree  with  H.  Diller,  "Hip- 
pokratische  Medizin  and  attische  Philosophic"  Hermes  80  (1952)  385-409,  who  would 
date  V.M.  to  the  late  Platonic  period.  The  arguments  which  he  advances  are  not 
convincing. 

8  The  significance  of  the  author's  description  of  the  origin  of  medicine  has  been 
discussed  in  detail  in  my  paper  "On  Ancient  Medicine  and  the  Origin  of  Medicine," 
TAPA  80  (1949)  187  ff. 
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techne  is  described  in  two  stages.  The  author  begins  (3.1  ff.)9  with 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  human  diet  and  regimen,  which  he  con- 
ceives as  a  series  of  discoveries  resulting  from  necessity  and  the 
needs  of  human  nature.  These  needs  forced  man  to  seek  for  foods 
more  suited  to  his  nature,  and  this  process  of  seeking,  in  time,  led  to 
the  gradual  alteration  of  primitive  diet  and  the  formulation  of  human 
regimen  —  evprj/ia  peya  re  kcll  iroXXrjs  aKexj/ios  re  kcll  rexvqs  (4.5—6).  In 
this  elaboration  of  the  evolution  and  discovery  of  human  regimen, 
the  author  reflects10  and  adapts  the  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  "arts" 
to  his  own  techne,  articulating  it  with  much  originality  in  terms  of 
his  own  medical  conceptions.  In  the  second  part  of  his  explanation 
(5-7),  he  employs  further  the  factors  which  he  had  envisioned  as 
operative  in  the  evolution  of  regimen,  applying  them  by  analogy  to 
the  evolution  of  the  techne,  to  demonstrate  logically  that  medicine 
itself  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  discoveries.  For  the  earliest 
physicians,  seeking  a  regimen  that  was  beneficial  to  the  body  in 
illness,  experimented  with  foods  that  were  suitable,  and  gradually 
evolved  a  regimen  beneficial  to  those  who  were  ill.  And  it  was  this 
process  which  in  time  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  techne. 
Throughout  the  whole  description  of  the  origin  of  medicine,  the 
themes  of  "research"  and  "discovery"  occur  repeatedly.11  They 
are,  in  fact,  basic  ideas  in  terms  of  which  the  author  has  visualized 
the  origin  and  growth  of  medicine  from  its  first  crude  beginnings  to 
the  status  of  acknowledged  techne  which  he  now  claims  for  medicine. 

It  would  be,  however,  scarcely  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
role  played  by  the  ideas  of  research  and  discovery  in  the  author's 
mind  if  it  were  restricted  merely  to  his  conception  of  the  evolution 
and  advance,  in  the  past,  of  his  techne.  Actually,  these  ideas  are 
far  more  vital  to  his  thinking  than  this  would  indicate,  for  they  are 
profoundly  operative  in  his  whole  approach  to  medicine,  not  simply 
in  his  view  of  its  past  progress  to  his  own  time.  It  is  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  research12  and  discovery  which  evokes  his 

9  References  to  V.M.  are  according  to  the  text  of  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  Hippocrates  1 
(LCL,  1923). 

10  Festugiere  (above,  note  7)  35-36,  provides  an  interesting  conflation  of  several 
accounts  of  the  past  progress  of  the  arts,  and  points  out  some  verbal  similarities  of 
V.M.  3  to  other  accounts. 

11  Festugiere,  loc.  cit.,  citing  together  a  number  of  occurrences  of  the  words  ^rjreoj 
and  evpLanio  and  their  derivatives,  remarks,  hardly  exaggerating:  "Noter  le  ton  en- 
thousiaste  de  cet  'hymne'  a.  la  recherche  et  a.  la  decouverte." 

12  Even  though  V.M.  is  so  brief  a  work,  ^vreco  and  its  derivatives  occur  17  times, 
evpianu)  and  its  derivatives  30  times.    Of  course,  ^reco  is  not  technical  in  meaning, 
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first  major  argument  against  those  sophistai  and  physicians  who 
attempt  to  base  medicine,  in  the  new  fashion,  upon  "hypotheses,"13 
namely,  that  discoveries  cannot  be  made  by  this  new  method.  The 
arche  and  the  hodos  of  the  techne  have  already  long  ago  been  dis- 
covered, he  remarks  (2.1-13),  by  means  of  which  many  discoveries 
have  been  made  over  a  long  period  of  time.  And,  he  adds  immedi- 
ately, other  discoveries  will  be  made,  if  research  continues  by  the 
same  method.  But  anyone  who  rejects  and  disregards  the  estab- 
lished arche  and  hodos,  and  attempts  to  do  research  Irkprj  68<2  kcll 
erepo)  crxmcLTL,  and  then  says  that  he  has  made  some  discovery,  de- 
ceives others  and  is  himself  deceived.  And  it  is  to  show  why  it  is 
necessarily  (8i  as  .  .  .  avajKas)  impossible  to  make  discoveries  by 
any  other  method  that  the  author  undertakes  to  explain  what  the 
techne  is.  From  this,  he  adds,  naracpaves  earat  a8bvara  kovra  aWcos 
7rcos  tovtccv  ev pla K€u6 at .  This  is  his  basic  objection  to  the  method  of 
"hypothesis,"  and  it  is  reflected  in  his  approach  to  many  aspects  of 
medicine  discussed  later  in  the  work.  The  implication  of  this 
major  fault  of  the  new  method  of  medicine  is  explored  in  two  later 
passages.  Reverting  (13.1  ff.)  to  the  theory  t&v  tov  kcuvov  rpb-wov 
rrjv  rkxvriv  ^revvTuiv  e£  virodeaios,  the  author  introduces  an  hypothetical 
experiment,  in  which  he  visualizes  a  case  of  illness  arising  from  a  diet 
of  raw,  crude  foods.  Then  he  confronts  those  physicians  who 
advance  the  theory  of  "the  hot  and  the  cold,  the  wet  and  the  dry" 
as  the  causal  principle  of  disease  with  this  hypothetical  situation. 
Asking  which  of  the  four  opposites  should  be  applied,  he  argues  that 
their  theory  fails  in  treatment,  because  they  could  not  certainly 
determine  which  of  the  opposites  was  the  cause  of  the  illness.  The 
ground  of  his  objection  is  made  even  more  explicitly  and  pertinently 
after  he  has  enunciated  the  basic  principle  of  dynameis  upon  which 
the  established  techne  rests.  Those  physicians,  he  continues  (15.1 
ff.),  postulating  the  hypothesis  of  "the  hot  and  the  cold,  the  wet  and 
the  dry"  and  ayovres  e/c  ravrrjs  tt}s  68ov  kiri  vwodeaLV  ttjv  rexvWi  W'ould 
find  the  hypothesis  useless  in  actual  treatment  of  the  ill,  ov  yap  eariv 

though  often  it  seems  to  come  very  close  to  a  technical  meaning  "to  do  research,"  and 
both  Jones  and  Festugiere  have  properly  so  translated. 

13  His  objection  to  the  use  of  "hypotheses"  (the  word,  of  course,  does  not  have  our 
modern  meaning)  had  just  previously  (1.20-27)  been  expressed  on  a  theoretical  but 
closely  related  ground  :  Medicine  has  no  need  of  empty  hypotheses,  as  do  rd  cupavea  re 
Kal  airopeo/JLeva.  It  is  necessary,  if  one  attempts  to  say  anything  concerning  such  sub- 
jects, e.g.,  concerning  tu>v  pereupuv  t)  tcov  vtto  yrjv,  to  use  hypotheses.  Yet,  if  one  should 
know  and  say  how  these  things  are,  it  would  not  be  clear  either  to  the  speaker  or  the 
auditor  whether  the  thing  said  was  true  or  not,  ov  yap  eariv,  irpos  6  ri  XPV  aveveyKavra 
eidkpdL  to  aa<f>es. 
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avroicnv  .  .  .  e^evpr]p.evov  avro  ri  €</>'  euvrov  depyov  r)  xpvxpov  r)  ^rjpbv  r) 
vypov  p.7]devl  aXXo>  eWeu  KOLvwvkov.  Consequently,  since  no  absolute  hot 
or  absolute  cold  etc.  has  been  discovered  by  them,  treatment  could 
not  proceed  in  accordance  with  their  hypothesis.  The  author, 
therefore,  opposes  the  hypothesis,  since  it  cannot  be  used  in  treat- 
ment. The  specific  ground  upon  which  he  attacks  the  validity  of 
the  hypothesis,  i.e.  that  no  absolute  hot  or  absolute  cold  has  been 
discovered,  seems  peculiarly  consonant  with  the  importance  that 
discovery  holds  in  the  author's  thinking,  and  will  have  important 
repercussions  later  when  he  presents  his  own  conception  of  the  nature 
of  heat  and  cold,  in  opposition  to  this  hypothesis.  There  would  be, 
moreover,  the  same  objection  in  the  author's  mind  to  all  hypotheses, 
because  they  are  irreconcilable  with  the  process  of  research  and 
discovery. 

Contrasting  with  the  impossibility  of  making  discoveries  by  the 
method  of  medicine  based  upon  hypothesis,  as  the  author  has  in- 
sisted, is  the  fact  that  many  discoveries  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  arche  and  hodos.  These  discoveries  have 
not,  as  he  is  careful  to  point  out  (12.10-16),  been  made  merely  by 
chance  (tyche),u  nor  have  they  simply  come  about  aimlessly  and 
haphazardly.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  resulted  from  the  process 
of  research  that  has  been  properly  carried  out,  in  accordance  with 
reasoning.  As  he  expresses  it  in  a  later  passage  (14.14-20),  the 
first  discoverers,  KaXoos  /cat  Xoyi0-//a>  irpoarjKovTi  ^-qrrjaavTes  wpbs  ttjv  tov 
avdpdcirov  4>vai,v,  made  discoveries  of  the  greatest  usefulness  and  nec- 
essity to  man,  so  that  they  thought  the  techne  worthy  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  god.  This  was  the  process  by  means  of  which  the 
techne  has  advanced  from  a  state  of  deep  ignorance  (12.15)  and  made 
many  excellent  discoveries  useful  to  the  health  and  salvation  of 
man.  The  purposefulness  and  usefulness  of  the  discoveries  of 
medicine  is  constantly  in  his  mind,  since  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
treatment  of  the  ill. 

But  not  only  have  discoveries  been  made  in  the  past.  They  are 
still  being  made,  and  the  author  is  equally  confident  that  further 

14  Cf.  V.M.  1.12-20,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  no  research  and  discovery  had 
been  made  in  medicine,  then  all  its  practitioners  would  be  equally  lacking  in  experience 
and  knowledge  and  all  the  treatment  of  the  sick  would  be  carried  out  according  to 
chance.  The  rejection  of  chance  as  a  factor  in  the  making  of  discoveries  takes  on  more 
significance  in  view  of  the  conflict  between  techne  and  tyche  during  this  period.  This 
controversy  is  most  sharply  seen,  as  it  involves  medicine,  in  On  the  Art  4-6,  where  the 
author  of  that  work  defends  medicine  as  a  techne  against  those  detractors  who  assign 
cures  to  mere  chance  and  therefore  deny  that  medicine  is  a  techne  at  all. 
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discoveries  will  be  made  in  the  future  and  thai  the  techne  will  be  per- 
fected in  time,  if  research  continues  according  to  the  established 
principle  and  method.  He  is  careful  to  qualify  his  first  claim  that 
rd  Aoi7rd  evpedrjaeraL  (2.4)  by  adding  immediately:  r\v  ns  Uavds16  re 
dv  Kai  to.  euprj/jLeua  eu5tus  en.  toutcop  dpficofievos  ^rjrer).  These  three  quali- 
fications reveal  how  precise  and  conscious  his  reasoning  concerning 
the  process  of  making  discoveries  is.  The  point  of  departure  for 
further  research  must  be  the  knowledge  already  acquired  by  the 
techne,  and  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  a  method,  specifically 
that  method  which  has  evolved  naturally,  as  he  believes.  It  is 
according  to  this  same  method  that  even  physical  trainers  of  gym- 
nastics alei  tl  7rpoae£evpl(TKOv(TLV  Kara  rr\v  avrrjv  bbbv  ^rkovres  (4.5-10). 
In  a  later  chapter  (8),  after  an  inquiry  into  the  diet  of  the  ill  with 
reference  to  the  diet  of  the  healthy  person  and  the  resulting  state- 
ment of  a  principle,  he  concludes  by  saying:  return  St)  iravTa  reK/^pia, 

OTL  aVTT]  T)  T€Xvrl  ITO-GCL  7]  LTjTpiKT]  TTj  GLUTT)  68cC  ^r)TeOfJL€V7]  evpiGKOLTO  O.V .  These 

statements  clearly  reveal  the  orientation  of  the  author's  mind,  and 
how  vital  the  idea  of  discovery  is.  He  clearly  envisions  the  growth 
of  medicine  in  the  future,  and  even  the  ultimate  perfecting  of  the 
techne,  by  further  discoveries. 

All  these  explicit  remarks  of  the  author  concerning  the  making  of 
discoveries  reveal  more  deeply  the  cause  of  his  hostility  toward  the 
new  method  of  medicine  depending  upon  hypotheses.  It  is  not  that 
he  simply  looks  to  the  past  and  wishes  to  protect  his  techne  because 
it  is  the  "ancient  art."  He  is,  of  course,  very  conscious  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  progress  of  the  techne  in  the  past,  but  he  is  equally  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  discoveries  and  progress  in  the  future.  The 
making  of  discoveries  is,  in  fact,  an  integral  element  in  the  author's 
conception  of  the  meaning  and  method  of  medicine,  which  is,  for 
him,  much  more  than  simply  the  treatment  of  the  ill.  His  concep- 
tion of  techne  comprises  several  components.  It  consists  of  research 
(i.e.,  seeking  for  knowledge)  directed  toward  the  physis  of  man, 
based  upon  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  body  and  investiga- 
tion (skepsis)  into  the  causes  (aitia)16  of  the  phenomena  by  reasoning 

15  The  competency  of  the  physician  to  make  discoveries  also  interested  the  author 
of  On  the  Art,  who  remarks  (9.15-18)  that  cures  for  diseases  have  been  discovered,  but 
the  making  of  discoveries  depends  not  just  upon  the  desire  of  the  physician  to  make 
them,  but  upon  his  capacity.  And  capacity  depends  both  upon  his  nature  and  his 
training. 

16  The  words  for  "cause"  occur  14  times  in  the  work,  though  this  does  not  indicate 
adequately  how  deeply  aetiological  his  thinking  is.    He  blames  those  who  oversimplify 
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(logismos).  This  whole  process,  when  it  is  properly  carried  out, 
yields  discoveries.  And  it  is  this  process  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  medicine  in  the  past,  and  will  be  the  source  of 
further  progress  in  the  future.  The  other  aspect  of  medicine  is,  of 
course,  the  use  of  the  knowledge  discovered,  its  application  in  treat- 
ment, in  the  prevention  and  curing  of  illness.  The  two  aspects  of 
the  techne  would  not  generally  be  sharply  separated  or  demarcated 
from  each  other  —  they  are  naturally  very  closely  intertwined.17 
But  investigation  and  discovery  is  clearly  the  more  basic  aspect,  and 
its  vital  importance  is  recognized  by  the  author.18  This  recognition 
everywhere  conditions  his  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  techne. 

This  approach  to  medicine,  and  his  awareness  of  the  need  for 
further  advance,  does  not  fail  to  be  reflected  in  his  concern  for  a 
problem  of  vital  importance  for  the  techne  —  the  need  for  greater 
accuracy.  In  discussing  (9.1-20)  the  effects  of  repletion  (plerdsis) 
and  depletion  (kendsis)  upon  the  body,  he  remarks  that  no  simple 
statement  of  principle  (e.g.,  that  strong  foods  injure,  while  weak 
foods  benefit)  will  suffice ;  repletion  and  depletion  both  have  severe, 
though  different,  effects  upon  the  constitution.  These  matters, 
then,  are  much  more  complex  and  require  greater  accuracy,  for  the 
physician  must  aim  at  some  measure  (metron).  But  no  measure, 
either  number  or  weight,  can  be  discovered  with  reference  to  which 
the  physician  may  attain  exactness,  other  than  the  feeling  (aisthesis) 
of  the  body.  This  inherent  and  inescapable  limitation  contains  an 
implication  for  medicine:19  5i'  6  epyov  ovtcc  Karaixadtiv  6.kpl(3lcs,  chare 
a/jLLKpa  aimpraveiv  evda  fj  evda.    The  physician  who  errs  only  slightly 

rrjv  apxw  ttjs  curias  (1.4),  while  in  his  own  reasoning  the  search  for  causation  is  very 
prominent. 

17  However,  V.M.  8  and  11,  for  example,  illustrate  the  author's  consciously  stop- 
ping to  make  an  inquiry  or  investigation  of  causes,  and  arriving  at  a  new  explanation. 
But  it  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration  to  think  of  him  as  primarily  a  "research 
man."  The  process  of  research  and  discovery  is  very  intimately  related,  in  his  mind, 
to  treatment. 

18  Two  additional  passages  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  author's  attitude.  Cf. 
V.M.  2.15-21  and  1.11-16,  where  the  process  of  making  discoveries  is  explicitly  related 
to  their  use  in  treatment. 

19  F.  M.  Cornford's  interpretation  of  this  sentence  (quoted  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones, 
Philosophy  and  Medicine  in  Ancient  Greece  [Baltimore  1946  =  Suppl.  Bull.  Hist.  Med. 
No.  8]  73)  seems  correct:  "Our  business  is  to  make  knowledge  so  exact  that  mistakes 
occur  only  by  slight  deviations  through  excess  or  defect,"  even  though  ergon  in  the 
sense  of  "proper  work"  or  "function"  is  unusual,  when  the  word  occurs  alone.  Normal 
usage  would  require  a  possessive  pronoun  or  qualifying  genitive,  but  the  author  else- 
where fails  to  make  the  reference  to  the  physician  explicit,  when  it  can  be  implied,  e.g., 
21.12,  23.7-9. 
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is  to  be  praised,  the  author  adds,  but  precision  is  rarely  to  be  ob- 
served. He  then  proceeds  (10)  to  examine  the  effects  of  unseasonable 
repletion  and  depletion  upon  the  body  in  the  case  of  healthy  per- 
and  to  investigate  (11)  the  causes  of  these  effects,  concluding  his 
discussion  by  making  an  accurate  statement  concerning  the  several 
degrees  of  strength  of  the  body  in  illness  (12.1-6).  But  it  is  difficult, 
he  continues  (12.6  ff.),  while  such  accuracy  does  exist  for  the  techne, 
to  achieve  precision  always  —  though  many  "forms"  of  medicine 
(concerning  which  he  promises  to  speak  later)  have  already  attained 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy.  And  he  ends  by  protesting  that  the 
ancient  techne  should  not  be  rejected  if  it  has  not  achieved  accuracy 
in  all  things,  but  ought  rather  to  be  admired  because  of  having  been 
able  to  advance  from  ignorance  to  a  stage  near  to  precision.20  In 
this  discussion,  there  is  not  only  the  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
greater  accuracy  in  treatment,  but  the  need  of  striving  for  greater 
knowledge,  by  means  of  which  the  lack  of  an  objective  standard  of 
measure  may  be  compensated. 

How  deeply  the  heuristic  approach  has  penetrated  the  author's 
mind  may  be  especially  well  observed  in  his  detailed  and  searching 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  "the  hot"  and  "the  cold,"  and  their 
functioning  in  the  body.  Having  just  rejected  (15)  the  hypothesis 
of  "the  hot  and  the  cold,  the  wet  and  the  dry"  on  empirical  grounds, 
he  states  his  view  (16.1  ff.)  that  heat  and  cold  "rule"  in  the  body 
least  of  all  the  dynameis.21  For  as  long  as  "the  hot"  and  "the  cold" 
are  mingled  together,  they  blend  with  and  moderate  each  other,  and 
no  pain  results.  When,  moreover,  either  of  the  two  is  separated 
and  isolated,  the  other  immediately  and  spontaneously  supervenes, 
so  that  the  condition  of  blending  (kresis)  is  quickly  restored  (16.10- 
12).  To  substantiate  this  view,  the  author  goes  on  to  cite  a  large 
number  of  observations  of  heat  and  cold  manifested  in  the  body. 
Then,  continuing  (17)  his  argument,  he  anticipates  an  objection: 
that  in  the  case  of  fever  occurring  in  serious  and  violent  illness,  cold 
does  not  spontaneously  supervene  to  moderate  heat.  This  he  takes 
as  the  strongest  evidence  for  his  view  that  the  cause  of  the  illness  and 

20  Note  that  he  cautiously  qualifies  this  claim,  writing  (12.13-14):  8ia  to  kyyvs 
olfxai  rod  arp  enter  rarov  bbvaadai  i]K€ip. 

21  The  author's  reasoning  throughout  this  discussion  assumes  his  theory  of  dynameis 
or  "powers,"  on  which  he  bases  his  conception  of  health  and  disease  (cf.  especially 
V.M.  14).  It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  thinks  and  speaks  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  physis  either  as  dynameis,  or  as  humors,  or  as  "forms"  (eide),  for  which  cf. 
my  paper  in  TAP  A  83  (1952)  184-97. 
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fever  is  not  "the  hot"  alone,  but  some  other  dynamis  or  "humor"; 
"the  hot"  is  also  present,  but  is  merely  concomitant  and  participat- 
ing with  the  other  dynameis.22  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  new 
principle,  the  author  appeals  (18-19)  to  the  symptoms  of  various 
illnesses.  Analyzed  at  length,  all  these  symptoms  reveal  that  when 
heat  alone  or  cold  alone  are  the  cause  of  illness,  and  nothing  else 
(i.e.  no  other  dynamis  or  "humor")  is  observed  to  be  present,  the 
illness  will  end  when  the  moderating  opposite  supervenes  (19.21-26). 
But  when  the  cause  of  illness  involves  the  presence  of  a  "humor," 
heat  may  be  observed  to  be  present  also,  but  it  ends  when  the 
"humor"  undergoes  mixis  and  coction,  and  thus  kresis  is  restored.23 
"The  hot"  and  "the  cold"  are  not,  therefore,  dynameis  of  very  great 
importance  in  their  activities  in  the  physis.  The  author's  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  his  observations  of  heat  and  cold  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  the  body,  both  in  illness  and  in  health,  has  in  fact  led 
him  to  a  new  and  original  conception  of  heat  and  cold,  and  one  which 
makes  a  considerable  advance  in  the  comprehension  of  their  nature 
and  effects  upon  the  body. 

The  essentially  heuristic  attitude  of  the  author  underlies  and 
illuminates  all  the  remaining  portion  of  his  work  in  which  he  defines 
and  clarifies  the  relationship  of  medicine  to  the  investigation  of 
Nature  and  states  the  principles  which  should  properly  guide  arid 
inform  that  relationship.  He  introduces  this  topic  by  broadening24 
his  opposition  to  those  physicians  and  sophistai  who  claim  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  physician  who  does  not  know  what  man  is  to  know 
medicine  or  to  give  correct  treatment.  Their  theory  tends  toward 
philosophy,  he  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  Empedocles  and  others  who 
have  written  concerning  Nature,  what  man  is  from  the  beginning, 
how  man  was  first  formed,  and  of  what  elements  he  was  composed. 
But  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  concerning  Nature  by  sophistes 
or  physician,  the  author  insists,  has  less  to  do  with  the  techne  of 
medicine  than  with  painting;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  possible  to 

22  The  idea  is  repeated  several  times  and  stated  with  especial  care  in  V.M.  17.11-15  : 
av/jLirapeo-Tt  be  /ecu  to  deploy  pdo/jLris  p,ev  exov  oaov  to  riyeufxevov  /ecu  Trapo£vi>6fxej>ov  nai 
av%6/xevov  a/xa  eKeivcp,  bvvaniv  be  ovben'i-qv  irXeia)  rrjs  7rpoarjKovar]s. 

23  This  is  illustrated  in  V.M.  19  passim;  cf.  especially  18-21  and  26-28,  where  the 
principle  is  stated. 

24  Previously,  his  opposition  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that  such  thinkers  were 
introducing  hypotheses  into  medicine,  postulating  "hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry"  or  whatever 
else  they  wished  as  the  causal  principle  of  all  disease  (1.1-6).  His  attack  now  goes 
much  deeper,  since  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  method  of  such  thinkers  not  only  for 
medicine  but  for  the  investigation  of  physis  at  all. 
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acquire  really  certain  knowledge  of  Nature  from  any  other  source 
than  from  medicine  itself,  and  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  possible 
only  when  the  techne  of  medicine  and  its  method  have  been  com- 
pletely comprehended  —  but  until  then,  it  is  far  from  possible.  I 
mean,  he  explains,  Tamt]v  tt)v  iaTop'trjv,2'0  elhevai  avdpuiros  tl  wtlv  kcu  cV 
o'Las  atrtas  yiveTcu  /ecu  raXXa  aKpifiecos  (20.15  ff.).  Such  knowledge  as 
this  concerning  Nature  the  physician  must  acquire,  and  be  seriously 
concerned  that  he  shall  acquire:  6  ti  re  kanv  avdpuTos  irpbs  to.  eadLopeva 
re  kcu  TVLvbpeva  kcu  6  tl  wpbs  ra  aXXa  eTrt.Trj8evp.aTa,  kcu  6  tl  d0'  ettavTOv 
enavTU)  avpfirjaeTai.  In  thus  rejecting  the  method  of  "philosophy"  as 
a  source  of  knowledge  of  Nature  and  insisting,  on  the  contrary,  that 
historie  peri  physeos  is  possible  of  attainment  only  according  to  the 
method  of  the  techne,  the  author  is  obviously  inspired  and  guided 
by  his  attitude  toward  research  and  discovery,  the  ultimate  process 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  he  has  so  strongly  stressed  earlier  in 
his  work. 

In  the  passage  which  follows  (20.23  ff.),  the  author  illustrates  and 
elaborates  upon  the  implications  of  the  principle  that  he  has  just 
stated.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  physician  to  make  simple  general 
statements  about  the  effects  of  foods,  e.g.  cheese,  upon  the  body. 
The  physician  must  learn  "what  the  pain  is,  why  it  arises,  and  to 
what  constituent  of  the  body  cheese  is  unsuitable."  And  there  are 
many  other  bad  foods  and  drink,  which  affect  men  differently. 
Then,  illustrating  the  necessity  for  complete  and  precise  knowledge 
by  citing  the  case  of  wine,  of  which  the  exact  effects  upon  the  body 
are  already  fully  understood,  he  adds  (20.34-35) :  "Such  truth  I  wish 
to  be  manifested  also  concerning  other  foods."  Then  reverting  to 
his  example  of  cheese,  he  points  out  that  it  does  not  affect  everyone 
in  the  same  manner :  the  effects  of  cheese  depend  upon  the  varying 
constituents  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  In  principle, 
then,  the  physician  must  learn  the  exact  effects  of  all  foods  upon  each 
individual.  Likewise,  he  points  out  (21)  that  most  physicians,  if  a 
patient  during  illness  or  convalescence  suffers  some  disorder,  im- 
mediately attribute  the  cause  of  the  disorder  to  any  unusual  act  or 
any  change  of  food  in  the  regimen  of  the  patient,  being  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause.  The  physician  must  therefore  know  the  real  cause 
of  all  such  disorders,  i.e.,  he  must  learn  the  true  effects  upon  man  of 

25  As  Festugiere  (above,  note  7)  62  shows  in  an  excellent  study  of  the  usage  and 
meaning  of  this  word,  it  here  means  "inquiry  into  Nature";  the  author  is  using  the 
technical  term  of  natural  philosophy. 
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all  acts  or  habits,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  food  and  drink.  Anyone 
who  shall  not  know  the  relationship  of  each  of  these  things  to  man 
will  not  be  able  to  understand  the  phenomena  arising  from  them  or 
to  make  correct  use  of  them  in  treatment  (21.16-18). 

The  physician  must  also  undertake  to  know  all  the  effects 
(pathemata)  which  arise  from  the  dynanieis  and  all  that  arise  from 
the  shapes  {schemata)  of  organs  in  the  body  (22.1  ff.).  This  state- 
ment leads  to  a  discussion  at  some  length  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  effects  of  different  shapes,  and  the  causes  of  these  effects.  There 
are  many  different  shapes,  and  differences  of  composition  and  texture 
as  well,  and  the  effects  of  these  differences  must  all  be  investigated. 
For  instance,  he  asks,  what  shape  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract 
moisture  to  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  body?  Stating  his  opinion,  he 
adds:  /car afiavdaveiv  8e  del  tclvtcl  el-wdev  en  t&v  <j>avep&v  (22.17-18)  and 
proceeds  to  illustrate  how  this  may  be  done,  by  learning  the  effects 
of  the  shapes,  by  analogy,  from  visible  shapes.  After  discussion  of 
various  shapes  and  their  effects,  he  sums  up  this  topic  by  adding 
(23)  that  there  are  many  other  shapes  both  within  and  without  the 
body,  whose  effects  and  their  causes  the  physician  must  learn.26 

Then  leaving  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  organs,  he  turns  to  the 
"humors."  The  physician  must  investigate  also  the  "powers"  of 
"humors,"  both  as  to  what  effect  each  has  upon  man  and  as  to  their 
relationship  with  each  other.  And  he  gives  an  example  to  illustrate 
the  latter:  if  a  sweet  "humor"  should  alter  into  another  "form"  not 
by  synkresis  but  itself  altering  spontaneously,  what  sort  of  humor 
would  it  first  become,  bitter  or  salt  or  astringent  or  acid?  He 
answers  that  it  would  alter  into  an  acid  humor  —  a  fact  that  would 
govern  the  physician's  procedure  in  administering  the  proper  humor. 
And  he  concludes  the  treatise  by  adding:  ovtcos  et  tls  bbvairo  ^recov 
e&dev  eiriTvyxavew,  Kai  dvvairo  av  ttolvtccv  eKkkyeaBai  alel  to  ftekTiarov. 

The  heuristic  attitude  which  pervades  On  Ancient  Medicine  is  so 
congenial  to  later  patterns  of  thought  that  its  significance  could 
easily  be  obscured.  Throughout  the  work,  the  author  reveals  a 
remarkable  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  research  and  dis- 
covery27, and  a  vigorous  awareness  of  the  need  for  further  discoveries 

26  The  author  also  makes  the  point  here  that  individual  differences  in  the  size  of 
the  organ,  e.g.,  the  thinness  or  thickness  of  the  neck,  may  cause  a  difference  in  the 
effect,  and  that  these  variations  must  be  known. 

27  The  idea  is  far  more  prominent  in  V.M.  than  in  other  medical  works.  Doubtless, 
the  form  and  purpose  of  some  of  the  medical  treatises  would  preclude  explicit  expression, 
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and  advance  in  the  techne.  That  knowledge  is  discoverable  by  the 
physician  is  an  essential  presupposition  of  his  reasoning.  These  are 
all  fundamental  and  operative  elements  in  his  thinking  and  in  his 
whole  approach  to  medicine,  and  have  engendered  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  progress28  and  the  possibility  of  further  progress  which  under- 
lies his  conception  of  his  techne,  as  expressed  in  his  treatise.  Such 
an  attitude  was  not  widely  prevalent  or,  at  least,  did  not  find  common 
expression  in  the  surviving  literature.  One  might  readily  anticipate 
that  the  idea  of  past  cultural  progress  and  evolution  of  human 
society,  which  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  would  have  led  generally 
in  the  growth  of  contemporary  thought  to  the  further  idea  of  con- 
tinued progress.  This  would  seem  a  very  natural  and  even  inevit- 
able consequence.  The  idea  of  progress  may,  indeed,  have  existed 
more  widely  than  can  now  be  documented.  However  this  may  be, 
the  method  of  medicine  elaborated  in  On  Ancient  Medicine  does 
clearly  encompass  the  idea  of  further  discovery,  and  of  progress 
through  the  making  of  discoveries.  One  feels  that  the  author  would 
have  agreed  in  spirit  with  Democritus,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that 
eXeye  fiovXeadcu  fiaXXov  \ii(xv  evpelv  airioXoy'iav  rj  ttjv  Uepa&v  ol  fiaaLXelav 
yeveadat,.29 

while  the  spirit  of  V.M.  is  strongly  implicit  in  the  aetiological  works,  even  if  unex- 
pressed. The  author  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  feels  a  need  to  defend  (7-9)  his 
writing  concerning  matters  as  yet  unascertained  by  physicians,  who  are  not  accustomed, 
as  he  says  (8),  even  irpofiaWtadai  to.  Toiavra  ^rij^aTa.  Nevertheless,  he  urges  that 
an  inquiry  is  valuable  and  closely  related  to  the  most  important  aspects  of  medicine. 
The  author  of  On  the  Art  is  closer  to  V.M.  in  spirit:  he  rebukes  (1.4-8)  those  who  dis- 
parage the  arts,  remarking  that  the  discovery  of  something  useful  and  previously  undis- 
covered is  the  desire  and  work  of  intelligence.  Later,  he  remarks  on  the  discovery  of 
cures  for  visible  diseases,  and  the  capacity  required  for  discovery  (9.13-18).  In  the 
case  of  visible  diseases,  medicine  has  discovered  various  symptoms  which  give  evidence 
of  the  disease  (11.1-5)  and  procedures  by  means  of  which  Nature  is  forced,  even  un- 
willingly, to  give  evidence  (11.12-15).  The  author  of  On  Diet  praises  his  predecessors 
for  undertaking  research,  even  though  they  did  not  make  complete  discoveries  (1.1.11 
ff.),  comments  on  the  intelligence  required  to  make  discoveries  (1.1.26  ff.)  and  mentions 
his  own  discovery,  and  discusses  the  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  final  and 
complete  discovery  of  the  principles  of  health  (1.2.40-69).  The  author  of  Places  in 
Man  46  (6.342  L.)  urges  that  medicine  has  already  been  completely  discovered. 

28  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Idea  of  Progress  or  the 
Romantic  Ideal  of  endless  Progress.  The  author's  conception  does  not  depend  upon  a 
theory  or  doctrine  of  progress. 

2»  Vors.«  68B  118. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Until  shortly  before  the  time  of  Aristotle  each  of  the  ten  members 
of  the  Athenian  board  of  generals  was  elected  from  a  different  tribe 
(Ath.  Pol.  61.1).  Several  exceptions  to  this  rule  had  been  noticed 
and  had  received  their  most  thorough  discussion  by  Beloch  even 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Athenaion  Politeia.1  His  view  was  that 
one  member  of  the  board  was  regularly  elected  without  regard  to 
tribe  from  all  the  people  (e£  oltclvtccv)  and  served  as  president  of  the 
board  throughout  the  year.  Though  constitutionally  no  more  than 
primus  inter  pares  the  manner  of  his  election  and  the  likelihood  of  his 
personal  ascendancy,  as  with  Pericles,  would  give  him  decisive 
influence  in  the  college.  Beloch  saw  him  as  an  annual  commander- 
in-chief  and  argued  that  his  presence  could  be  detected  not  only  in 
the  doubling  of  a  tribe's  representation  (one  of  the  two  being  ex 
hapanton)  but  also  in  historical  references  to  a  chief  military  com- 
mand, though  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  this  from  the  designation 
of  a  general,  or  other  official,  as  autokratdr.  It  is  here  that  later 
writers  have  been  most  critical :  it  cannot  be  shown  that  a  military 
command  was  granted  with  election  to  the  strategia  or  that  there 

1  Julius  Beloch,  Die  attische  Politik  seit  Perikles  (Leipzig  1884  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Beloch,  AP])  274-88.  Earlier  suggestions  for  a  chairman  of  the  strategoi:  J.  G. 
Droysen,  Hermes  9  (1875)  13  f . ;  G.  Loeschke,  De  titulis  aliquot  Atticis  quaestiones 
historicae  (Diss.  Bonn  1876)  [referred  to  hereafter  by  the  author's  name  alone]  24-27. 
Other  bibliographical  references  are  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  Hauvette-Besnault  = 
Am.  Hauvette-Besnault,  Les  Strateges  atheniens  (Paris  1885);  Beloch,  GG2  2  =  K.  J. 
Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte2  2  (Strassburg  1914-16) ;  Busolt-Swoboda  =  G.  Busolt 
&  H.  Swoboda,  Griechische  Staatskunde  2  (Munich  1926) ;  Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  =  W.  S. 
Ferguson,  The  Treasurers  of  Athena  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1932) ;  AFD  =  Benjamin  Dean 
Meritt,  Athenian  Financial  Documents  of  the  Fifth  Century,  "Univ.  Mich.  Stud.,"  Hum. 
Ser.  27  (Ann  Arbor  1932)  [numbers  refer  to  pages];  Kahrstedt  =  Ulrich  Kahrstedt, 
Untersuchungen  zur  Magistratur  in  A  then  \_Studien  zum  offentlichen  Recht  Athens  2] 
(Stuttgart  1936);  ATL  =  B.  D.  Meritt,  H.  T.  Wade-Gery,  M.  F.  McGregor,  The 
Athenian  Tribute  Lists  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1939-53)  [the  texts  of  the  "Lists"  were 
printed  in  volume  1  and  reprinted  in  2];  Gomme  =  A.  W.  Gomme,  A  Historical  Com- 
mentary on  Thucydides  1  (Oxford  1945) ;  Tod  =  M.  N.  Tod,  A  Selection  of  Greek  Histori- 
cal Inscriptions  to  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Century2  (Oxford  1946)  [numbers  refer  to  in- 
scriptions]; Hignett  =  C.  Hignett,  A  History  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  to  the  End  of 
the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  (Oxford  1952). 
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was  a  commander-in-chief  every  year,  and  it  is  known  that  com- 
mands were  granted  by  decree  of  the  demos  (e.g.,  IG  II2  123.13  f.) ; 
the  archairesiai  and  the  psephisma  assigning  a  command  were  com- 
plementary but  separate  steps.2  The  current  view  most  in  accord 
with  the  evidence  we  have  (that  of  Wade-Gery,  Gomme,  and  Hig- 
nett,  among  others)  regards  the  strategos  ex  hapanton  as  an  excep- 
tional arrangement  which,  without  carrying  any  special  powers  of 
command  or  supremacy  over  other  members  of  the  board,  permitted 
the  election  from  one  tribe  only  of  two  (but  no  more  than  two) 
generals ;  this  arrangement  is  associated  with  the  period  of  Pericles' 
dominance  and  his  continuous  tenure  of  the  strategia}  Wade-Gery 
has,  with  the  help  of  Plato,  Leg.  759d,  proposed  a  method  whereby 
the  nine  places  remaining  after  the  election  of  the  strategos  ex 
hapanton  were  filled  and  the  eleventh  man  dropped,  and  this  has 

2  See  especially  Kahrstedt  238  ff. 

3H.  T.  Wade-Gery,  CQ  24  (1930)  38;  ibid.  25  (1931)  89;  JHS  52  (1932)  219. 
Gomme  178  f.,  386  f.  Hignett  247-49,  348-54.  The  articles  of  S.  Accame  (RFIC  n.s. 
13  [1935]  341  ff.)  and  V.  Ehrenberg  (AJP  66  [1945]  113  ff.,  cf.  his  Sophocles  and 
Pericles  [Oxford  1954]  77  ff.)  are  not  included  here  as  both  depend  on  the  unproved 
view  that  Phormion  belonged  to  Pandionis;  cf.  J.  Kirchner,  Hermes  31  (1896)  258  f . ; 
Beloch,  GG2  2.2.261;  Hignett  350  f.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an  epigraphic 
difficulty  with  Wade-Gery's  restoration  of  IG  I2  50  (in  CP  26  [1931]  312  =  AFD  49, 
A  TL  2,  p.  73,  SEG  10.39)  which,  while  providing  a  further  example  of  both  Pericles  and 
Glaucon  as  generals  from  Acamantis,  offers  Phormion  as  general  from  Pandionis  in 
439/38  B.C. ;  he  must  restore  Oeneis  with  an  initial  h,  or,  as  suggested  by  A.  M.  Wood- 
ward, double  sigmas  in  KaWLaaTpaTos.  Attribution  of  Phormion  to  Pandionis  would 
result  in  two  tribes  with  double  representation  in  431/30  B.C.,  since  Hagnon  is  more 
safely  of  Pandionis  and  is  general  that  year;  cf.  Hignett  351  f.  On  other  cases  where 
such  a  situation  has  been  suggested  but  not  proved,  Hignett  349-52. 

A  more  decided  rejection  of  Beloch's  view  sees  no  significance  in  the  doubling  of 
tribal  representation:  Busolt-Swoboda  891,  with  note  3,  would  explain  such  instances 
by  the  failure  of  a  tribe  to  supply  even  a  single  candidate,  through  sickness,  death, 
apathy,  rejection  at  the  dokimasia,  etc.  (cf.  W.  Schwahn,  RE  Suppl.  6  s.v.  "Strategos" 
1074;  M.  Scheele,  STPATHrOS  ATTOKPATOP  [Diss.  Leipzig  1932]  7).  One  may 
ask  why  there  is  never  more  than  one  vacancy  through  default  and  why  such  dominant 
figures  as  Pericles  and  Alcibiades  are  found  as  one  of  the  two  members  from  their 
tribe.  Even  if  more  evidence  could  remove  these  objections,  we  may  wonder  that 
fifth-century  Athenians  would  let  the  generalship  go  by  default.  A  more  "realistic" 
explanation,  allowing  for  the  appearance  of  well-known  political  figures,  is  claimed  by 
Kahrstedt  28:  political  manipulations  insured  that  there  would  be  no  candidate  from 
one  or  another  tribe  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  candidate.  Does  this  mean  that 
Pericles  wanted  Glaucon  and,  later,  Carcinus,  as  Diodorus  says  Alcibiades  wanted 
Adeimantus  and  Thrasybulus  in  407/6  B.C.  (13.69.3)?  The  difficulties  in  the  current 
view,  as  outlined  in  the  text  below,  apply  in  part  to  this  explanation  too,  and  we  should 
add  Gomme's  warnings  against  exaggerating  the  political  significance  of  the  office 
(386  f.) ;  his  remarks  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  Ehrenberg's  article,  AJP  66  (1945) 
113  ff. 
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been  approved  by  Jacoby  who  suggests  that  both  schemes,  Plato's 
and  that  for  the  strategia,  were  modelled  on  a  Solonian  method  for 
electing  exegetai  pythochrestai.  Wade-Gery,  further,  restores  and 
interprets  IG  I2  114.43-45,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  demos  each 
year  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  it  will  elect  a  general  ex  hapanton.4 
This  paper  will  examine  the  implications  of  the  current  view  and 
will  reconsider  Beloch's  theory  in  the  light  of  some  further  evidence. 
The  primary  datum  is  the  doubling  of  tribal  representation  and  it 
will  be  agreed  at  the  outset  that  this  cannot  be  related  to  an  annual 
supreme  command  but  that  it  does  require  by  way  of  explanation 
some  electoral  arrangement  such  as  a  strategos  ex  hapanton.  The 
designation  of  this  arrangement  remains  in  doubt.  Although  we 
do  not  know  that  the  phrase  ex  hapanton  was  applied  to  generals  in 
Athens  (Ath.  Pol.  gives  no  evidence  for  either  the  phenomenon  or 
its  designation),  there  does  appear  to  have  been,  on  occasion  at  least, 
a  strategos  ek  pantdn  in  Rhodes  side  by  side  with  generals  represent- 
ing the  old  cities  within  the  synoecized  state  {ex  omni  populo  non  ex 
tribu  aliqua  selectus).  But  the  references  come  from  the  second 
century  B.C.5 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  safest  examples  of  doubling  in 
fifth  century  Athens: 

441/40  B.C.  Pericles  and  Glaucon  of  Acamantis   (Androtion,  fr.  38, 

FGrHist  3B,  p.  69). 6 
439/38  B.C.  Pericles  (Plut.  Per.  16.3  on  his  period  of  continuous  office) 

and  Glaucon  (Wade-Gery,  CP  26  [1931]  312  on  IG  I2  50  = 

AFD  49,  ATL  2,  p.  73,  SEG  10.39). 
435/34  B.C.  Pericles  (Plut.  Per.  16.3)  and  Glaucon  (restored  in  IG  I2 

365.13  in  ATL  3,  p.  330). 
433/32  B.C.  Pericles  (Plut.  Per.  16.3)  and  Glaucon  (Thuc.  1.51  and  IG  I2 

295.19-20  =  Tod  55). 
432/31  B.C.  Pericles  (Thuc.  2.13.1)  and  Carcinus  of  Acamantis  (Thuc. 

2.23.2;  his  demotic  from  IG  I2  296.36-38). 

4  Dropping  of  one  man :  Wade-Gery,  CQ  25  (1931)  89  (cf.  J.  W.  Headlam,  Election 
by  Lot  at  Athens,  rev.  by  D.  C.  MacGregor  [Cambridge  1933]  195  f.) ;  F.  Jacoby,  FGr 
Hist  3B,  Suppl.  vol.  2,  p.  135.  Decision  on  method  of  election:  Wade-Gery,  CQ  24 
(1930)  38,  117. 

bIG  XII. 1.700,  701,  1036  (=  SIG3  586);  3.103  (=  SIGS  673).  The  explanation 
quoted  above  is  that  of  Dittenberger  and  Hiller  von  Gaertringen  (SIG3,  loc.  cit. ;  RE 
Suppl.  5  [1931]  768).  Schwahn's  view  (RE  Suppl.  6  [1935]  1104)  is  that  pantdn 
includes  foreigners  as  well  as  native  citizens  and  that  the  strategos  ek  pantdn  was  not  a 
native  citizen. 

6  On  the  view  of  F.  W.  Lenz  (TAP A  72  [1941]  226-32)  that  there  were  on  occasion 
eleven  generals,  see  Jacoby,  FGrHist  3B,  Suppl.  vol.  1,  pp.  148-50. 
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431/30  B.C.  Pericles  (Thuc.  2.31.1)  and  Carcinus  probably  again  (cf. 

Beloch,  GG2  2.2.262;  Accame,  RFIC  n.s.  13  [1935]  347, 
note  1). 

407/6   B.C.  Alcibiades  and  Adeimantus  of  Leontis  (Xen.  Hell.  1.4.10,  21 ; 
Diod.  13.69.3  ;  for  the  latter's  demotic,  cf.  IG  I2  325-28). 

There  are  also  four  examples  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
which  strengthen  Beloch's  argument  for  the  regularity  of  the  posi- 
tion, but  since  there  is  the  possibility,  though  no  evidence,  that  a 
change  in  election  methods  had  occurred,  they  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  strategia  in  the  fifth  century  and  will  there- 
fore be  left  out  of  account.7 

The  current  explanation  of  these  examples  which  sees  them  as 
exceptional  cases,  limited  to  Pericles'  time  and  Pericles'  tribe,  has 
the  effect  of  confining  a  practically  powerless  position  to  only  the 
most  powerful  political  figure  of  the  century.  The  situation  in 
407/6  B.C.  is  presumably  regarded  as  a  reversion  to  the  conditions 
of  the  period  of  Pericles'  dominance.8  Such  an  arrangement  is 
justified  by  the  argument  that  it  is  not  so  much  Pericles  in  whose 
favor  an  exception  is  made  as  it  is  his  fellow  tribesman  who  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  office,  or  of  whose  services  Athens  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  owing  to  Pericles'  monopoly  of  his  tribe's 
strategia*  Can  these  considerations  be  paralleled  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  Greece?  The  first  motive  is  eminently  fair,  but 
surely  anachronistic ;  as  for  the  second,  are  we  to  believe  that  a  sys- 

7  Beloch,  AP  276  f.,  283;  Kahrstedt  27,  29,  accepts  at  least  the  first  two  cases 
(Agyrrhius  and  Thrasybulus  in  388/87  B.C.,  Iphicrates  and  Callistratus,  373/72  B.C.) 
as  coming  before  the  change  mentioned  in  Ath.  Pol. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Nicias  and  Pythodorus  both  represented  Aegeis  in  415/14 
B.C.  (depending  on  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Laconia,  Thuc.  6.105.2),  if  this  is  the 
Pythodorus,  son  of  Epizelus,  choregus  in  415/14  B.C.  for  Aegeis,  IG  I2  770A.  But  since 
we  cannot  judge  the  effect  of  Nicias'  absence  from  Athens  from  415  on,  and  since  identi- 
fication is  not  certain,  it  is  safer  not  to  argue  from  this  case  at  this  point.  In  427/26 
b.c.  Nicias'  colleague  Hipponicus  now  appears  to  have  represented  Antiochis,  cf. 
Meritt,  Hesperia  5  (1936)  410.  For  459/58  B.C.  the  presence  of  two  generals  from 
Erechtheis  in  a  casualty  list  (IG  I2  929.5-6,  62-63  =  Tod  26)  is  susceptible  of  various 
explanations,  cf.  Tod  p.  43;  Kahrstedt  p.  27,  note  8.  On  attempts  to  find  other  ex- 
amples of  doubling  see  Hignett  349-52.  For  lists  of  generals,  see  Beloch,  AP  289-98; 
A.  Krause,  Attische  Str ate genii ste  bis  146  v.  Chr.  (Diss.  Weimar  1914);  Beloch,  GG2 
2.2.260-69;  Pomello  &  Zancan,  RFIC  n.s.  5  (1927)  361  ft. ;  S.  Accame,  ibid.  13  (1935) 
342  ff.  For  shorter  periods,  cf.  also  Wade-Gery,  CQ  24  (1930)  35;  G.  F.  Hill,  Sources 
for  Greek  History,3  rev.  R.  Meiggs  &  A.  Andrewes  (Oxford  1951)  401  ff. 

8  It  does  not  appear  that  the  full  consequences  of  this  explanation  have  been  faced. 
I  must  apologize  if,  unwittingly,  I  misrepresent  the  positions  of  these  scholars  by 
presenting,  so  to  speak,  a  composite  view. 

9  Cf.  MacGregor  (above,  note  4)  195,  note  1. 
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tern  clearly  more  concerned  with  dividing  membership  on  the  board 
evenly  among  the  tribes  than  with  choosing  the  best  men  regardless 
of  tribe  allows  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Glaucon,  Carcinus,  and 
Adeimantus,  none  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  think  was  essential  to 
Athens'  well-being?  Let  us  visualize  the  situation  as  Wade-Gery 
conceives  it :  each  year  the  demos  decides  before  the  elections  in  what 
way  it  desires  to  hold  the  elections,  i.e.  whether  to  permit  this  ex- 
ception. If  it  so  decides  the  implication  is  that  it  knows  in  advance 
that  a  certain  candidate,  let  us  call  him  P.,  will  be  elected  and  con- 
tinue his  series  of  years  in  office  (which  Gomme  insists  occurred  only 
rarely),10  and  will  thus  deprive  another  candidate,  G.,  also  of  P.'s 
tribe,  of  his  chance;  G.'s  candidacy  is  already  known  and  also  the 
prospects  of  his  being  the  most  popular  man  from  his  own  tribe  after 
P.  and  of  his  not  coming  in  eleventh,  i.e.  of  his  not  being  the  least 
popular  of  the  ten  tribal  candidates  after  the  election  of  P.  ex 
hapantdn.  And,  of  course,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  demos  that 
P.,  and  not  some  other  candidate  from  some  other  tribe,  will  be 
successfully  chosen  ex  hapantdn.  No  doubt  this  exaggerates  (even 
though  we  avoid  further  difficulties  by  assuming  that  the  restriction 
P.  =  Pericles  is  de  facto  and  not  de  iure),  but  a  number  of  these 
assumptions  are  unavoidable  in  the  current  view  so  long  as  we  say 
that  the  exception  was  made  for  the  lesser  of  the  two  men  in  the  same 
tribe.  It  is  a  far  simpler  explanation  of  the  facts  as  we  know  them 
to  say  that  the  choice  (if  any)  before  the  demos  was  whether  to  have 
a  strategos  ex  hapantdn  elected  without  regard  to  tribe,  i.e.  candidate 
P.  or  a  comparable  rival,  and  to  suppose  that  the  sole  consideration 
would  be  the  qualities  of  the  most  popular  candidates.  But  simpler 
still  is  to  do  away  with  this  preliminary  decision;  neither  Wade- 
Gery's  restoration  nor  his  interpretation  of  IG  I2  114  is  inevitable. 
If  the  position  had  little  or  no  actual  power  why  the  need  for  an 
annual  decision  on  its  existence?  It  is  no  evidence  against  a  regular, 
annual  strategos  ex  hapantdn  that  in  some,  perhaps  most,  years  there 
were  ten  generals  from  ten  tribes  (e.g.,  Plut.  Cim.  8,  where  the  ten 
generals  from  ten  tribes  are  pressed  into  service  as  judges  at  the 
Great  Dionysia,  an  example  that  has  often  been  cited  as  showing  the 
absence  of  a  general  ex  hapantdn).  There  was  always  a  chance  that 
the  candidate  from  a  tribe  which  had  already  supplied  the  general 

10  Gomme  386-87,  disagreeing  with  Wade-Gery  (e.g.,  "Iteration  was  so  much  the 
rule  in  the  strategia  .  .  .":  CQ  24  [1930]  35,  note  1,  followed  by  Ehrenberg,  AJP  66 
[1945]  131). 
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ex  hapanton  would  prove  the  weakest  of  the  ten.  Furthermore, 
since  he  is  the  second  candidate  from  his  tribe  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  everything  else  being  equal,  he  would  command  less 
support  than  the  top  man  of  any  other  tribe.  There  may  also  have 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  to  preserve  the  tribal 
distribution  of  generals ;  even  after  the  change  in  the  electoral  system 
when  generals  could  be  chosen  without  regard  to  tribe  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  tendency  to  keep  the  tribal  distribution.11  Thus  it 
would  require  a  more  popular  man  than  the  average  to  avoid  being 
dropped  if  he  were  only  the  second  most  popular  man  in  his  tribe. 

While  rejecting  Beloch's  combination  of  supreme  command  and 
presidency  of  the  board,  later  writers  have  implicitly  retained  the 
imputation  of  authority  for  the  general  chosen  ex  hapanton  and 
have,  therefore,  denied  his  regular,  annual  character;  it  will  be  main- 
tained here,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  post  was  quite  normal  and,  in 
itself,  devoid  of  all  special  authority.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  problem 
can  be  dismissed  if  we  regard  every  example  as  exceptional  and  as 
not  requiring  a  constitutional  explanation.  But  here  we  have  a 
remarkably  strict  adherence  to  a  scheme  aimed  at  the  even  division 
of  generals  among  the  tribes,  and  yet  for  one  period  about  which  we 
are  particularly  well  informed  we  can  detect  at  least  six  cases  of 
doubling  within  eleven  years,  and  if  this  is  due  solely  to  Pericles 
then  it  is  a  unique  example  of  his  modification  of  the  democracy  "in 
name"  as  well  as  "in  fact."12  The  recurrence  of  doubling  in  407/6 
B.C.,  as  we  shall  see  below,  cannot  be  connected  with  Alcibiades' 
powers  as  autokrator,  and,  indeed,  the  election  and  return  of  Alcibi- 
ades that  year  marks  a  normalization  of  the  generalship.  Only  if 
the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  regular,  constitu- 
tional arrangements  are  we  justified  in  explaining  it  as  an  exception, 
and  a  meaningless  one  if  only  in  favor  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  the 
basis  of  whose  power,  it  is  generally  agreed,  lies  elsewhere.  In 
brief,  the  presence  of  ten  generals  from  ten  tribes  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  regular,  annual  election  of  one  general  without  regard  to 
tribe,  while  the  occasional  presence  of  two  generals  from  the  same 
tribe  (but  only  two  and  from  only  one  tribe)  does  require  some  such 
electoral  arrangement.  The  actual  situation  was  not  so  different 
from  that  described  in  Ath.  Pol.  that  we  need  wonder  at  Aristotle's 
silence  on  this  point. 

11  Cf.  Kahrstedt  29. 

12  Cf.  Thuc.  2.65.9;  this  point  was  well  made  by  G.  Gilbert,  Beitrdge  zur  innern 
Geschichte  Athens  (Leipzig  1877)  40  f. 
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So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  familiar  and  generally  ac- 
cepted examples.  But  to  make  more  precise  our  ideas  on  this 
position  further  evidence  is  needed.  What  was  the  function  of  the 
strategos  ex  hapanton  if  he  was  not,  ipso  facto,  commander-in-chief 
for  the  whole  year?  If  he  was  not  supreme  commander  the  post 
need  not  have  been  restricted  to  a  Pericles  and  this  has  been  argued 
by  Ehrenberg,  not,  however,  on  the  basis  of  clearly  acceptable  evi- 
dence.13 Was  this  job  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  confined  to  Pericles? 
One  would  welcome  information  on  some  one  other  than  Pericles  in 
answer  to  both  questions,  for  with  Pericles  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
the  functions  of  this  role  from  the  other  roles,  formal  and  informal, 
that  he  played  in  the  life  of  Athens.  He  was,  in  effect,  commander- 
in-chief  and  director  of  Athenian  policy  in  or  out  of  office  for  most  of 
the  time  after  Cimon's  death  down  to  429  B.C.  Our  greater  know- 
ledge of  Pericles'  career  can  be  misleading:  of  the  six  cases  of  double 
representation  between  441  and  431  B.C.  our  awareness  of  the  first 
four  depends  on  the  Androtion  fragment  (which  we  probably  owe  to 
later  interest  in  the  annus  mirabilis  when  Sophocles  and  Pericles 
served  together)14  and  Plutarch's  report  of  Pericles'  extraordinary 
fifteen-year  tenure  of  the  strategia  {Per.  16. 3). 15  For  432/31  B.C. 
(and  hence  431/30  when  Carcinus'  generalship  is  inferred  from  his 
mission  at  the  end  of  432/31)  we  have  detailed  knowledge  from 
Thucydides  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (2.13.1, 
23.2,  31.1)  and  the  fortunate  accident  that  IG  I2  296.36-38  con- 
firms Carcinus'  demotic.  We  need  to  know  not  only  that  a  man 
was  general  but  also  his  tribe  and  that  of  his  colleagues  for  that  year. 
Thanks  to  the  fame  of  Pericles  and  his  unusual  continuous  fifteen 
years  in  office  we  have  this  evidence  and  the  doubling  of  representa- 
tion is  disclosed.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  lesser  man  with  a 
less  spectacular  run  of  offices,  about  whom  and  about  whose  collea- 
gues we  know  less,  could  not  have  been  elected  ex  hapanton  if  the 
resulting  position  did  not  require  a  man  of  Pericles'  stature.  The 
nature  of  our  evidence  may  have  led  to  an  unwarranted  conclusion. 

13  AJP  66  (1945)  113-32;  see  above,  note  3. 

14  Besides  the  scholium  on  Aristides  (3.485  Dindorf)  which  preserves  the  Androtion 
fragment  (fr.  38,  FGrHist  3B,  p.  69),  cf.  Ion  ap.  Athen.  13.603e-604d  (FHG  2.46  f .) ; 
Strabo  14.1.18,  p.  638;  Plut.  Per.  8.8;  Justinus  3.6.12-13  (Pericles  and  Sophocles,  but 
the  events  are  confused). 

15  The  restorations  of  IG  I2  50  for  439/38  B.C.  and  I2  365  for  435/34  are  made  possi- 
ble by  our  knowledge  of  441/40  and  433/32.  In  the  latter  year,  though  Glaucon's 
strategia  is  attested  by  both  Thuc.  1.51  and  IG  I2  295,  Pericles'  position  is  inferred  from 
Plutarch's  report  (Per.  16.3)  of  his  fifteen  years  in  office. 
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And  yet  so  long  as  the  fifth-century  evidence  has  been  confined  to 
Pericles  (and  Alcibiades  has  been  strangely  slighted)  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  present  apparently  cautious,  but  implicitly  radical, 
view  has  held  the  field. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Nicias  (15.2)  that  throws  light 
on  the  problem  in  more  ways  than  one:  once,  in  the  strategeion, 
Nicias  asked  Sophocles,  the  poet,  first  for  his  opinion  on  some  matter 
cos  irpeaPvTdTos  dv  tcov  owt par-qy cop.  Sophocles  answered :  'Eyw  .  .  . 
TraXaioTaTos  elfu,  gv  be  irpeapvTaros.  The  anecdote  depends  on  the 
double  sense  of  presbytatos  like  our  use  of  "senior,"  meaning  both 
"oldest"  and  "highest  ranking."  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
incident  clearly  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
in  the  strategeion  at  Athens  who  presides  over  its  deliberations  and 
asks  the  members  for  their  opinion  ;  but  Hauvette-Besnault,  for  one, 
felt  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Nicias'  chairmanship  lasted 
throughout  the  year.16  It  has  not  been  observed,  I  believe,  that 
Nicias  and  Sophocles  were  both  of  the  tribe  Aegeis.17  Thus  if  they 
are  present  on  the  same  board,  one  would  be  ex  hapanton  and 
Sophocles'  words  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  Nicias.  Nicias'  use 
of  the  word  presbys  (no  doubt  he  referred  to  Sophocles  as  presbytatos 
in  asking  him  to  open  the  discussion)  shows  that  it  was  not  the 
technical  term  in  Athens  that  it  was,  for  instance,  in  Sparta  for  the 
chairman  of  various  boards  (e.g.,  IGV  1.51,  Ephors  and  Nomophy- 
lakes;  556.6-7,  Bidets;  504.16,  Synarchia;  564.3-5,  Phyle;  675, 
Sphaireis;  128.13,  Pheideition) ,  while  Sophocles'  reply  shows  that 
it  could  easily  be  understood  in  this  sense.  It  can  hardly  be  a 
coincidence  that  the  chairman  is  the  man  we  expect  to  be  ex  hapan- 
ton. Plutarch's  unconsciousness  of  the  tribal  affiliations  is  some 
warrant  that  the  incident  is  genuine.  There  is  no  point  in  saying 
with  Hauvette-Besnault  that  Sophocles  was  never  general  with 
Nicias  "a  ce  qu'il  semble"  ;  of  contrary  evidence  there  is  none.  The 
poet  was  general  in  441/40  B.C.  with  Pericles  (Androtion,  fr.  38, 
FGrllist ;  perhaps  his  only  foreign  venture  —  our  anecdote  is  set  in 
Athens),  hellenotamias  in  443/42  (IG  I2  202.36)  and  proboulos  in 
412/11  (Aristot.  Rhet.  3.18,  1419a. 25  ff.),  all  elected  posts,  and  there 
are  some  indications  of  recent  political  activity  in  Aristophanes'  Pax 

16  Cf.  Loeschke  24;  Hauvette-Besnault  55. 

17  The  deme  Colonus  would  not,  by  itself,  be  sufficient  evidence  for  Aegeis,  cf. 
AFD  102,  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  Androtion  fragment  (above,  note  14)  where 
Sophocles'  name  appears  second  in  the  official  tribal  order.  For  Nicias,  cf.  IG  V 
302.20-21,  44  =  Tod  75,  AFD  161  f.  [where  line  44  becomes  50]. 
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695  ff.  of  421  B.C.18  Nor  are  we  justified  in  denying  that  this 
Sophocles  is  the  poet :  he  was  the  subject  of  several  anecdotes  (Plato, 
Rep.  1.329b-c;  Plut.  Per.  8.5  and  Cicero,  De  off.  1.40,  144;  Aristot. 
Rhet.  1.14,  1374B.35  ff.,  3.15,  1416A.14-17,  3.18,  1419A.25  ff.)  in  one 
of  which  (Ion  ap.  Athen.  13.603e-604d)  he  plays,  as  here,  on  the  two 
meanings  of  a  work  (aTpaTrjyetv).  It  is  doubtful  that  this  very  mild 
witticism,  but  typical  of  the  charming  manners  that  so  delighted 
Ion,  would  ever  have  been  recorded  coming  from  a  less  famous  man. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  incident,  we  can  only  point  to  some  time 
between  428  and  417  B.C.,  later  rather  than  earlier,  and  excluding 
426/25  when  Nicias  was  probably  not  general  (and  perhaps  420/19 
and  419/18  as  well)  and  425/24  for  which  ten  generals,  besides 
Cleon,  are  known.  By  427/26  B.C.  Sophocles  was  probably  seventy 
(accepting  497/96  as  the  year  of  his  birth)  and  easily,  therefore, 
palaiotatos  on  any  ordinary  board.19 

A  number  of  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  incident.  (1) 
The  post  of  strategos  ex  hapanton,  whatever  its  actual  title,  could  be 
filled  by  some  other  than  Pericles,  whereas  Wade-Gery  has  written : 
"I  do  not  think  any  of  the  strategoi  in  the  twenties,  after  Perikles' 
death,  was  of  this  eminence — not  even  Nikias."20  (2)  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  was  in  any  way  more  than  chairman  of  the 
board's  discussions  and  had  any  authority  superior  to  that  of  his 
colleagues ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  majority  decisions  pre- 
vailed. (3)  The  addition  of  Nicias'  name  to  that  of  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades  (and  possibly  Iphicrates  in  the  fourth  century)  suggests 
that  previous  experience  in  the  office  of  strategos  was  a  prime  quali- 
fication for  the  chairmanship.  The  possibility  (and  we  have  argued 
that  it  was  in  any  year  only  a  possibility)  of  an  exception  to  the 
strict  sharing  of  the  generalship  among  the  tribes  is  allowed  not  to 

18  Cf.  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  An  Introduction  to  Sophocles  (Oxford  1936)  12  f.  (who  is 
surely  right  in  differing  from  Drew,  CR  42  [1928]  56  f.)  and  J.  Van  Leeuwen  in  his  ed. 
of  Aristophanes'  Pax  (Leiden  1906)  on  lines  697-99.  The  scholiast  ad  loc.  sees  a  refer- 
ence to  Sophocles'  profiteering  during  his  generalship  on  "Samos." 

19  Cf.  lists  of  generals  cited  above,  note  7,  and  G.  Reincke,  RE  s.v.  "Nikias"  323- 
33.  Dates  given  for  Sophocles'  birth  vary  between  500/499  and  488-85  B.C.  with 
497/96  usually  accepted  (Marm.  Par.  56,  64  [FGrHist  2,  pp.  1000  f.];  cf.  Jacoby,  RE 
Suppl.  2.233).  Conceivably  this  generalship  could  have  been  in  428/27,  but  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Sophoclean  Vita  (9)  on  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  base  this  date  is 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Milesias,  was 
general  that  year.  Sophocles'  strategia  with  him  is  highly  questionable.  See  G.  Busolt , 
Griechische  Geschichte  3.1  (Gotha  1897)  576,  note  3;  Webster  (above,  note  18)  12  f . ; 
Blumenthal,  RE  s.v.  "Sophokles"  1044;  Ehrenberg,  Sophocles  and  Pericles  117,  note  1. 

20  CQ  24  (1930)  38. 
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give  any  one  tribe's  representative  greater  power  but  to  ensure 
presidency  each  year  of  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business 
of  the  board.  His  seniority  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
collegiate  principle.  Certainly  such  an  experienced  man  was  often 
also  given  a  major  military  command,  but  such  a  command  was  not 
conferred  simply  by  election  and  need  not  last  the  year;  and  there 
were  years  when  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  senior 
general  to  be  away  on  campaign.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  little 
personal  force  the  post  would  be  of  slight  importance ;  in  the  hands 
of  a  Pericles  it  could  be  most  influential. 

It  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  office  of  "chairman"  ("Obmann," 
"Vorsitzenden,"  "president")  in  Athens.  Scholars  have  been  un- 
derstandably hesitant  to  elaborate  on  the  subject;  our  knowledge 
comes  almost  entirely  from  epigraphic  formulae  with  no  certain 
explanation  available  from  literary  sources.  Loeschke  and  Beloch 
regarded  references  to  a  board  by  the  name  of  one  member  of  the 
board  as  a  relevant  parallel  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  generals. 
At  the  other  extreme,  Kahrstedt  has  denied  that  the  so-called  chair- 
men were  any  more  than  eponymous  representatives  of  their  boards, 
but,  aside  from  the  special  problems  of  IG  I2  304A  for  the  helleno- 
tamiae,  Kahrstedt  has  failed  to  show,  against  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions to  the  contrary,  that  the  same  individual  did  not  normally 
represent  the  board  throughout  the  year ;  nor  does  his  view  explain 
the  presence,  as  we  shall  see,  of  distinguished  names  as  chairmen  of 
the  hellenotamiae  in  important  years,  nor  why  another  eponymous 
official  was  needed  in  addition  to  the  secretary.21 

The  best  parallel  for  the  existence  of  an  annual  chairman  comes 
from  the  next  most  important  elected  board  in  Athens,  the  hellen- 
otamiae.   There  is  no  special  title  for  the  office ;  this  is  not  unusual 

21  Loeschke  24 ;  Beloch,  AP  280  f . ;  Kahrstedt  160-62.  The  problems  of  IG  I2  304A 
are  discussed  in  the  text  below.  Otherwise  Kahrstedt's  case  rests  on  the  fact  that  one 
Pythodorus  of  Halae,  with  his  fellow  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess,  was  recorded  as  hand- 
ing on  their  charge  to  their  successors  in  418/17  B.C.  (IG  I2  244,  268),  but  when  this  same 
board  was  recorded  as  receiving  its  charge  from  the  previous  board  of  419/18  (IG  I2  283, 
and  probably  267)  it  was  headed  by  Charinus  of  Pelekes.  Why  should  we  not  assume 
that  this  single  instance  of  a  changed  chairman  is  due  to  death  or  retirement?  Kahr- 
stedt (161,  note  3)  speaks  of  all  three  inscriptions  as  referring  to  the  acceptance  of 
their  charges,  but  244  and  268  come  from  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  and  speak  of 
acceptance  from  the  previous  board  only  as  a  preliminary  to  recording  the  handing  of 
their  charge  to  their  successors.  In  any  case,  a  shift  in  chairman  makes  better  sense 
than  a  change  in  a  purely  eponymous  official  within  the  year.  In  answer  to  Ferguson's 
suggestion  that  for  a  period  of  years  the  representative  from  Erechtheis  was  always 
chairman  of  this  same  board  (T.  of  A.  9,  note  2),  see  Kahrstedt  162,  note  1. 
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for  the  chairmen  of  Greek  boards  and  may  explain  the  absence  of  a 
title  in  our  information  on  the  generals.22  For  the  first  eleven  years 
of  the  publication  of  the  Athenian  "Tribute  Lists"  (454/53-444/43 
B.C.)  only  the  name  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  hellenotamiae 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  (A  TL  1 ,  p.  567).  In  443/42  and  442/41  the 
secretary,  the  assistant  secretary,  and  the  chairman  were  named,  this 
last  being  identified  simply  by  heWevor aulas  Iv  (ATL  1,  Lists  12  and 
13).  From  441/40  to  probably  431/30  B.C.  we  find  only  the  secre- 
tary and  the  chairman,  who  is  identified  in  this  same  way.  But 
from  430/29  to  at  least  416/15  the  names  of  all  members  of  the 
board,  listed  in  the  official  order  of  their  tribes,  appear  to  have  been 
given  along  with  the  name  of  the  secretary.23  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  think  that  there  continued  to  be  a  chairman.  In  the 
records  of  the  logistai  for  426/25-423/22  B.C.  (IG  I2  324  =  AFD 
136-43,  Tod  64)  the  hellenotamiae  receive  loans  from  the  sacred 
treasures  each  year  and  are  referred  to  by  the  name  and  demotic  of 
one  of  their  members  followed  by  the  words  /cat  xvvvapxocnv.  Again 
in  the  records  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess  for  418/17  (IG  I2 
302  =  AFD  160-63)  the  board  is  referred  to  by  the  name  of  one 
member  (presumably  the  chairman)  /cat  avvapxoaL  (plus  at  least  once 
the  chairman  of  the  paredroi  /cat  avvapxoaL ;  the  chairman  is  mentioned 
at  least  twice,  probably  three  times,  and  once  [line  11-12]  another 
member's  name  follows  his).  This  same  method  of  reference  recurs 
in  this  inscription  for  415/14  B.C.  (five  times,  lines  66-76)  and 
probably  on  similar  inscriptions  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess 
for  414/13  (IG  I2  297.4,  8  =  AFD  88-90)  and  under  the  Four 
Hundred  in  411  (IG  I2  298.11  ff.  =  AFD  93).  Besides  such  refer- 
ences to  the  whole  board  by  the  name  of  the  chairman  there  is 
mention  of  individual  members  who  receive  loans  (two  in  417/16, 
two  in  415/14  B.C.,  IG  I2  302.31-32,  63,  77-78).  Although  it  is 
not  clear  why  at  times  the  whole  board,  headed  by  the  chairman,  is 

22  Cf .  G.  Busolt,  Griechische  Staatskunde  1  (Munich  1920)  481  f.  On  hellenotamiae, 
Swoboda,  RE  s.v.  "Hellenotamias"  177-81,  and  Busolt-Swoboda  1131  ff.  are  to  be 
revised  for  detail  in  the  light  of  continued  study  of  the  inscriptions;  see  especially  the 
roster  of  hellenotamiae  in  ATL  1,  pp.  567-70,  with  2,  p.  125,  and  4,  p.  xii.  On  their 
election,  Kahrstedt  43-45. 

23  430/29  B.C.  marks  the  end  of  the  selection  in  reverse  of  the  official  tribal  order  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess  and  of  the  hellenotamiae  (in  the  case  of 
the  former  it  was  resumed  at  a  later  date).  The  onset  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  seems 
to  have  been  the  occasion  for  a  number  of  administrative  changes;  see  Ferguson,  "The 
Athenian  Secretaries,"  Corn.  Stud.  Class.  Phil.  7  (1898)  70  ff.;  T.  of  A.  10,  note  1; 
Meritt,  AFD  3-5. 
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said  to  receive  a  loan,  while  at  other  times  an  individual  member, 
with  or  without  his  paredros,  is  the  recipient,  it  does  appear  that  the 
board  continued  to  have  a  chairman  whose  name  followed  by  kai 
synarchontes  designated  an  annual  board,  as  with  the  Treasurers  of 
the  Goddess  and  other  boards.24 

In  the  middle  of  410/9  B.C.  there  is  a  change  in  the  description  of 
loans  by  the  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year 
the  first  loan  in  each  prytany  is  made  to  the  younger  Pericles  kai 
synarchosin,  subsequent  loans  in  the  same  prytany  being  made 
simply  rots  avrols  htWevoraiilais  {IG  P  304A  =  AFD  94-96,  Tod  83) ; 
this  surely  is  the  designation  of  the  whole  board  by  its  chairman. 
Professor  A.  Andrewes  has  recently  noted  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  the  purpose  of  the  loan  is  specified  but  no  day  is  given  within 
the  prytany,  whereas  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  thereafter, 
the  date  is  specified  but  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  purpose,  and  that 
various  individuals,  followed  by  kai  synarchosin,  receive  the  loans. 
Since  he  detects  no  pattern  in  the  names  or  dates,  Andrewes  suggests 
that  "particular  groups  of  hellenotamiai  habitually  dealt  with  par- 
ticular types  of  business"  and  thus  the  purposes  of  the  loans  did 
not  need  to  be  recorded.25  If  this  is  correct  there  is  here  a  clear 
contrast  between  the  earlier  usage  where  the  chairman's  name  fol- 
lowed by  kai  synarchosin  represents  the  whole  board  and  the  later 
where  one  or  more  individual  members  represent  the  board  for  a 
special  purpose.  An  omission  of  kai  synarchosin  in  the  second  half 
of  this  year  may  not  be  significant,  as  Andrewes  contends,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  all  earlier  examples  of  kai  synarchosin  can  be  under- 
stood as  following  the  name  of  a  chairman ;  the  contrast  within  this 
one  year  between  Pericles  and  his  colleagues  confirms  that  up  to  this 
year  we  should  understand  the  name  before  kai  synarchosin  as  that 
of  the  chairman.  This  is  important  since  the  multiplicity  of  names 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year  has  often  been  cited  (against  the 
evidence  of  earlier  inscriptions)  as  showing  that  the  hellenotamiae 
had  no  single,  annual  chairman.26  The  change  may  be  connected 
with  other  changes  in  financial  arrangements  that  year,  such  as  (1) 
the  lending  of  current  income  rather  than  reserves,  (2)  the  payment 

24  Cf.  IG  I2  304A.2-3,  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess;  5-6,  athlothetai ;  6-7,  hieropoioi. 
IG  I2  304B.74  ff.,  logistai.  IG  I2  313,  epistatai  of  Eleusis.  IG  IP  1541,  epistatai  of 
Eleusis  and  Treasurers  of  the  Other  Gods.    IG  II2  1524.  49  f.,  epistatai  of  Brauron. 

25  JHS  73  (1953)  5  f. 

26  e.g.,  by  Hauvette-Besnault  53,  note  1;  Kahrstedt  162  f. 
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to  the  hellenotamiae  rather  than  to  the  generals,  (3)  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  the  hellenotamiae  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
kolakretai,  and  (4)  the  specifying  of  the  lender  of  each  sum  (Athena 
Polias,  Athena  Nike,  or  Hermes).27  In  the  records  of  loans  by  the 
Treasurers  of  the  Goddess  in  409/8  and  407/6  B.C.  (IG  I2  301,  304B.41 
ff.  =  AFD  119-22)  various  members  continue  to  represent  the  board 
in  receiving  loans  but  the  name  of  one  member,  Lysitheus,  occurs 
some  twelve  times  compared  to  four  for  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned of  the  others  and  he  is  listed  in  the  roster  of  A  TL  1,  p.  570,  as 
"chairman  (?)."  However,  in  the  records  of  405/4,  in  view  of  the 
change  in  410/9,  the  single  occurrence  of  the  name  Chariades  (IG 
I2  255.328)  does  not  justify  our  calling  him  chairman,  as  does 
Ferguson.28 

Study  of  the  hellenotamiae  does  not  suggest  that  chairmen  of 
elected  boards  have  any  greater  power  than  their  fellow  members  or 
perform  different  duties  with  respect  to  the  special  function  of  the 
board  (as  opposed  to  the  board's  internal  machinery).  They  are  an 
organizational  convenience,  perhaps  a  necessity.  At  times  they 
represent  the  whole  board  in  certain  records,  but  in  the  same  year 
in  another  type  of  record  the  whole  board  will  be  listed  by  name,  the 
chairman  being  distinguished  in  no  way  and  the  place  of  his  name 
being  determined  by  the  official  order  of  the  tribes  (cf.  432/31  B.C., 
ATL,  List  23  and  IG  I2  296.8,  33-34  =  AFD  80-83).  In  a  single 
class  of  records,  the  "Tribute  Lists"  published  by  the  hellenotamiae 
themselves,  we  have  seen  that  the  chairman  is  not  distinguished  after 
432/31  B.C.  In  a  single  inscription  (410/9  B.C.,  IG  I2  304A  =  AFD 
94-96)  the  chairman  is  seen  to  represent  the  whole  board  in  the  first 
three  prytanies  of  their  term  of  office  but  thereafter  shares  with  other 
members  in  taking  responsibility  for  particular  business.29  In 
407/6  B.C.  it  may  be  that  the  chairman  represents  the  board  more 
frequently  than  his  fellows  in  receiving  loans  from  the  Treasurers 
of  the  Goddess,  if  he  is,  in  fact,  chairman  (IG  I2  304b. 47  ff.  =  AFD 
119-22). 

27  (1)  Cf.  Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  21  f.,  32  ff.;  AFD  63.     (2)  Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  18  f. 

(3)  ibid.  3  f.;  AFD  99  ff.,  cf.  Ath.  Pol.  30.2,  but  on  the  kolakretai  cf.  ATL  3,  p.  364. 

(4)  Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  18.  Some  of  these  changes  were  probably  introduced  before  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy. 

28  T.  of  A.  13,  and  Index  s.v.  "Chariades";  cf.  ATL  1,  p.  570. 

29  Pericles'  absence  from  the  records  thereafter  may  be  connected  with  his  election 
to  the  strategia  for  the  following  year  (Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  43,  note  1,  on  IG  I2  301.22) 
and,  possibly,  his  departure  for  Ionia  with  Thrasyllus. 
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We  cannot  be  sure  how  the  chairman  was  chosen.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  according  to  any  tribal  cycle  even  in  those 
years  when  the  secretary  was  (439/38-430/29  B.C.)  and  this  suggests 
a  different  method  of  appointment.  Nor  does  sortition  with  pro- 
vision for  even  distribution  among  the  tribes  over  a  period  of  years 
seem  likely  in  view  of  chairmen  from  Cecropis  in  both  443/42  and 
442/41  B.C.  (ATL,  Lists  12  and  13)  and  three  chairmen  from  Aca- 
mantis  in  the  years  between  414/13  and  410/9  B.C.  (IG  P  297.4 
=  AFD  88;  IG  P  298.12-13  =  AFD  93,  under  the  Four  Hundred; 
IG  P  304A.8  etc.  =  AFD  95).30  Add  to  this  that  in  the  years 
443/42  and  410/9  when  significant  financial  changes  took  place 
Sophocles  and  the  younger  Pericles  were  chairmen,  the  only  two 
hellenotamiae  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  also  served  as  generals  (IG 
P  202.36  =  ATL,  List  12,  and  IG  P  304A.8  etc.  =  AFD  95).31 
The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  not  only  were  the  members 
of  the  board  elected  but  that  one  of  their  members  was  elected 
chairman  and,  at  least  in  certain  years,  by  the  people  rather  than 
the  board  itself  in  view  of  the  positions  held  by  Sophocles  and  the 
younger  Pericles.32 

Was  election  as  chairman  of  the  hellenotamiae  ex  hapanton? 
There  is  no  complete  list  of  members  for  any  one  year.  There  are 
two  members  from  the  same  tribe  in  407/6  B.C.  (IG  P  304b. 41-42, 
etc.,  and  75  =  AFD  119  ff.)  but  Meritt  has  explained  this  by  the 
increase  of  members  to  twenty  in  410  B.C.  (AFD  126).  By  itself, 
however,  this  deviation  from  the  rule  of  one  member  per  tribe, 
paralleled  that  same  year  in  the  stragegia,  would  not  have  to  be 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  membership,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  of  the  two  men  from  Hippothontis,  Lysitheus  is  mentioned 
twelve  times  and  is  possibly  chairman ;  the  other,  whose  demotic 
alone  is  preserved,  is  mentioned  only  twice  (lines  75,  85-86). 
Meritt's  case  rests  rather  on  IG  P  304A  (AFD  94-96,  cf.  98-103) 
from  410/9  B.C.  where  in  one  year  there  are  two  tribes  with  two 
representatives  each.    Thus,  if  the  reform  to  twenty  members  con- 

30  On  this  method,  cf.  Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  142  f. 

31  On  443/42  B.C.,  cf.  ATL  3,  p.  306;  Ehrenberg,  Sophocles  and  Pericles  (above, 
note  3)  127  ff.  (who  thinks,  135,  that  the  board  itself  chose  the  chairman,  but  admits 
that  in  this  year  their  choice  must  have  had  Pericles'  approval).  On  410/9  B.C..  cf. 
Ferguson,  T.  of  A.  163  ff. ;  ATL  3,  pp.  359  ff. 

32  Pericles  as  aihlothetes  (Plut.  Per. 13)  and  Cleophon  as  poristes  (probably,  cf. 
Beloch,  RhM  34  [1884]  257,  accepted  by  Busolt-Swoboda  904,  note  3,  with  reference  to 
Ath.  Pol.  28.3)  were  likely  to  have  been  chairmen,  and  elected  as  such  by  the  people. 
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tinued  through  407/6  B.C.  there  is  no  positive  evidence  for  a  chairman 
ex  hapanton,  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  there 
evidence  against  one.  However,  the  tasks  of  the  hellenotamiae  in 
most  years  were  surely  much  more  routine  than  those  likely  to  fall 
to  the  generals,  and  the  need  for  a  chairman  may  not  have  been 
allowed  to  unbalance  the  tribal  distribution  of  places. 

The  existence  of  an  annual  chairman  for  the  hellenotamiae 
confirms,  by  analogy,  his  presence  on  the  board  of  generals.  But 
when  we  advance  from  the  argument  from  analogy  and  look  for 
similar  epigraphic  formulae,  we  are  faced  with  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  epigraphic  references.  We  have  no  records  of  the 
board  of  generals,  nor  reason  to  expect  any.  They  do  not  dedicate 
an  aparche  to  the  Goddess,  as  do  the  hellenotamiae,  whose  chairman 
was,  as  a  result,  named  in  certain  years.  In  a  treaty  ratified  by  the 
demos  the  generals  are  listed  in  tribal  order,  which,  we  have  seen,  is 
also  used  for  other  boards  that  continue  nonetheless  to  have  chair- 
men (IG  I2  50  -  AFD  49;  cf.  CP  26  [1931]  309  ff.).  It  is  not 
certain  that,  as  a  board,  they  received  payments  from  the  state, 
for  most  of  the  financial  references  to  them  in  the  form  aTparrjyols 
tQ>  8etvi  Kai  avvaPXo<Jiv  (e.g.,  IG  I2  324.3,  20-21,  cf.  56-57  =  AFD 
136-43,  Tod  64  [426/25-423/22  B.C.])  or  aTparrjyols  roTs  bdvois  (e.g., 
IG  I2  302.16,  20-21  =  AFD  160  ff.,  Tod  75)  or  arpar^yovs  tovs  juerd 
rod  8elvos  (IG  I2  105.5-6  =  AFD  114,  Tod  91)33  may  be  understood 
as  referring  to  a  smaller  number  of  generals  assigned  to  a  particular 
task,  as  is  clearly  the  case  when  the  purpose  of  a  payment  is  specified 
by  reference  to  a  field  of  operations  between  the  words  o-rpar^yois 
and  rc3  beivi  (e.g.,  IG  I2  324.18  ff.  =  AFD  138,  Tod  64;  cf.  AFD  89, 
lines  12-13)  or  between  arpaTTjyols  and  rots  delvous  (IG  I2  295.7-9, 
18-21  =  AFD  69,  Tod  55  ;  IG  I2  302.9,  29-33,  43-44,  50-51  [=  AFD 
160-62,  Tod  75],  cf.  71-73  where  only  uTpar^yCo  followed  immediately 
by  the  locality  with  no  general's  name  is  given).  The  first  two  ex- 
amples (IG  I2  324.3  and  20-21)  are  closest  verbally  to  phrases  we 
have  taken  as  referring  to  entire  boards  and  have  been  so  inter- 
preted, briefly,  by  Loeschke  and  Beloch;34  the  same  formula  is  used 
in  the  Hellenistic  age  for  the  annual  eponymous  chairman  of  the 

33  Lysias  21.7  tovs  8e  /xerd  QpacrvWov  5e/c<x  (cf.  Plato,  Apol.  tovs  dena  OTpaT-qyobs,  of 
the  eight  generals  indicted)  may  indicate  chairmanship  of  the  whole  board.  In  the  late 
inscriptions  of  Olbia  the  formula  ot  irepl  tov  belva  aTpaTrjyoi  refers  to  the  whole  board 
identified  by  its  chairman,  the  other  five  names  following,  Inscr.  Pont.  Eux.  I2  82  ff . ; 
the  same  formula  for  archons:  128,  130,  etc.,  and  agoranomoi,  128,  129. 

34  Loeschke  25  f.;  Beloch,  AP  280  f. 
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three  generals  of  Epirus.35  The  better  case  can  be  made  out  for 
Nicias  in  424  B.C.  (lines  20-21),  for  Meritt  (AFD  134)  has  pointed 
out  that  grants  of  a  hundred  talents  were  regularly  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaigning  year  in  425,  424,  and  423  (IG  I2 
324.11-12,  32,  43-44)  and  believes  that  this  was  "a  blanket  ap- 
propriation to  the  generals,  for  their  use  in  maintaining  the  fleet 
and  armies  overseas"  and  that  it  "reflects  a  general  administrative 
policy."  Under  these  conditions  one  would  expect  the  chairman 
to  represent  the  board  in  receiving  the  grant  and  it  would  be  no 
surprise  to  find  Nicias  as  chairman  in  425/24  B.C. 

But  why  is  one  general's  name  used  to  designate  a  smaller  group 
of  generals?  Perhaps  because  he  had  been  voted  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  or  perhaps  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
board,  so  to  speak;  the  latter  would  be  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  formulae  elsewhere.  Of  course  the  chairman  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  a  different  man  from  the  commander,  but  one  may  raise 
the  question  whether,  when  more  than  one  general  was  despatched 
on  a  mission,  there  is  any  clear  evidence  of  the  subordination  of  the 
rest  to  one  man  as  commander.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  com- 
mander's position  was  simply  that  of  chairman,  still  subject  to 
majority  vote?  Literary  references  to  only  one  man  where  in- 
scriptions show  that  more  than  one  general  was  involved  (e.g., 
Thuc.  5.83.4,  cf.  IG  I2  302.20-21  =  AFD  161,  Tod  75)  may  indicate 
that  the  historian  describes  the  de  facto  situation  while  the  inscrip- 
tions show  that,  de  iure,  the  collegiate  principle  continues  in  force. 
We  may  compare  the  familiar  use  of  6  deiva  rpiros  (vel  rkrapros  vel 
TrefiTTos)  avros  (e.g.,  Thuc.  1.46.2;  8.35)  where  the  individual  named 
is  clearly  the  senior  officer.36  But,  in  Athens,  as  commander  or 
chairman?  It  has  been  observed  that  the  named  general  still 
consults  his  colleagues  and  thus  may  well  have  been  subject  to 
majority  decision  (Thuc.  1.61  [cf.  62.4],  57.6,  59.2).  When 
Pericles  is  described  as  dekatos  autos  (Thuc.  1.116.1;  2.13.1)  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  was  not  acting  as  commander  with  all  nine 

35  Die  Inschriften  von  Magnesia  am  Maeander,  ed.  O.  Kern  (Berlin  1900)  32,  3  7  f . : 
KpLawva  rbv  arpaT-qyov  nal  tovs  avvapxovras,  cf .  Livy  29.12.11  (3  generals) ;  but  in  32.10.2 
only  the  eponymous  chairman,  as  in  SGDI  1338,  1339,  1349,  1350;  on  the  explanation, 
Kaerst,  REs.v.  "Epeiros"  2729,  Schwahn,  i?£Suppl.  6.1141.  The  description  of  one  of 
a  board  as  prbtos  or  aTpariqyQiv  tov  irp&rov  toitov  is  also  found  in  later  times,  Schwahn, 
ibid.  1121  f. 

36  Gomme  178  f. ;  Hignett  353.  The  named  general  (pemptos  autos  in  Thuc.  1.61.1) 
and  his  colleagues  are  6  t&v  ' Adr)vaLcoi>  aTparrjyds  kclI  oi  ^vvapxovTts  (1.62.4). 
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subordinate  generals  present,  and,  therefore,  dekatos  must  refer  to 
his  position  on  the  board  rather  than  in  the  field.  Thus  it  has  been 
admitted  that  at  special  crises  one  member  was  given  supreme 
authority  over  all  his  fellows.  Herodotus'  reference  to  Miltiades 
as  dekatos  of  the  generals  (6.103.1)  makes  it  likely  that  the  historians 
used  the  ordinal  numbers  to  indicate  leadership  de  facto.  But  since 
in  both  441/40  and  431/30  B.C.  Pericles  was  general  ex  hapanton, 
and  so,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  chairman  of  the  full  board,  his 
position  de  iure  needs  to  have  been  no  more  than  that.  On  each 
occasion  he  probably  had  with  him  a  majority  of  the  board  and  thus 
continued  to  operate  as  chairman  of  the  incomplete  board ;  it  is 
significant  that  we  never  hear  of  a  general  being  "sixth,  seventh, 
eight,  or  ninth  himself."  That  Pericles  was  in  effect  commander- 
in-chief  at  Samos  in  440  B.C.  and  of  the  Attic  defences  in  431  B.C. 
was  the  result  of  the  chairman  being  Pericles,  and  not  so  much 
because  Pericles  was  chairman.37 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  presidency  of  the  board 
of  generals  may  have  rotated  daily  among  its  members.38  The 
evidence  adduced  concerns  the  command  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon 
and  two  passages  in  Diodorus  on  Arginusae  and  Aegospotami. 
For  Miltiades,  Herodotus'  account  (6.110)  is  the  major  source  and 
one  may  doubt  that  other  references  have  independent  value  (Plut. 
Arist.  5;  Mor.  628e).  Quite  apart  from  the  probability  that  the 
story  is  anachronistic  and  that,  in  fact,  the  polemarch  was  com- 
mander-in-chief,39 it  should  be  noted  that  both  here  and  in  Diodorus 
it  is  command,  not  presidency,  that  is  said  to  have  been  rotated; 
otherwise,  the  Miltiades  story  loses  its  point  —  that  the  counsel  of 
Miltiades  prevailed  though  held  by  a  minority  of  the  generals. 
Now  there  is  no  evidence  for,  and  considerable  evidence  against, 
supposing  that  a  minority  view  could  ever  prevail  on  the  board  in 
the  fifth  century.40    Thus,  if  we  reject  this  idea  for  Marathon,  there 

37  In  inscriptions  where  more  than  one  general  was  named  without  apparent  dis- 
tinction it  is  possible  that  the  first-named  was  chairman,  e.g.,  IG  I2  302.20  f.,  cf.  Thuc. 
5.83.4  where  only  Nicias  is  mentioned  as  general  (cf.  Alcibiades  in  line  16).  However, 
for  the  Sicilian  expedition  the  same  inscription  lists  Alcibiades,  Lamachus,  and  Nicias, 
in  that  order  (lines  43  f.,  50-52),  whereas  we  shall  see  below  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  Nicias  was  chairman  even  before  the  removal  of  Alcibiades  and  the  death  of 
Lamachus. 

38  e.g.,  by  Gilbert  (above,  note  12)  38;  Hauvette-Besnault  55;  Kahrstedt  163  f. 

39  Cf.  W.  W.  How  and  J.  Wells,  A  Commentary  on  Herodotus  2  (Oxford  1912)  357  f. ; 
Hignett  170  f. 

40  Kahrstedt  152. 
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is  much  less  to  be  said  for  it  at  Arginusae  and  Aegospotami,  in  a 
period  for  which  we  are  relatively  better  informed.  But  so  long  as 
the  polemarch  is  an  effective  commander  we  must  concede  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  relation  of  the  board  to  him  and  of  its  members 
to  each  other;  such  uncertainty  later  in  the  fifth  century  no  doubt 
permitted  the  inconsistencies  in  Herodotus'  account. 

For  Arginusae,  Thrasyllus  is  singled  out  so  that  a  dream  portend- 
ing the  trial  of  the  generals  may  be  attached  to  him  (Diod. 13.97.6) ; 
he  is  introduced  as  6s  rjv  eiri  rrjs  riye/iovias  eKeivrjv  tt)v  rjfiepav,  and  said  to 
have  commanded  the  right  wing.  Xenophon's  account  of  the  battle 
is  considerably  more  detailed  and  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
Thrasyllus  had  any  superior  command  (Hell.  1.6.29).  It  is  Proto- 
machus  who  held  the  right  wing  and  Thrasyllus  was  beside  him  with 
an  equal  number  of  ships.  Surely  the  account  in  Diodorus  stems 
from  a  desire  to  fasten  the  ominous  dream  on  some  individual,  and 
since  there  was  no  indication  of  a  supreme  commander  for  the 
campaign,  a  temporary  commander  for  the  day  is  introduced.  The 
choice  of  Thrasyllus  is  understandable;  he  was  the  leading  figure 
among  the  generals  elected  after  Alcibiades'  withdrawal  (cf.  Lys. 
21.7,  tovs  5e  fxera  GpaavWov  bena;  Xen.  Mem.  1.1.18,  tovs  ap.<f)i 
QpaavWov  kcll  ,EpaaLvi8r]v)  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  elected 
ex  hapanton  that  year  (his  tribe  is  unknown),  though  even  in  Dio- 
dorus' account  he  was  not  commander  of  the  whole  expedition. 
(Diodorus'  source  may  have  thought  of  Conon  as  succeeding  to 
Alcibiades'  supreme  command,  cf.  TrpoKplvas  Kovcova,  13.74.1,  whereas 
Xenophon  has  him  taking  command  only  of  the  detachment  at 
Samos,  Hell.  1.5.18.)  The  familiar  story  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon 
was  at  hand  to  serve  as  a  model,  and  so  add  to  the  dramatic  ap- 
propriateness of  the  dream. 

At  Aegospotami,  according  to  Diodorus  (13.106.1)  Philocles  was 
in  command  the  day  of  the  disaster  (eKeLvrjv  rrjv  rjntpav  a<f)r)yovp.evos) 
and  was  caught  with  thirty  ships  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the  fleet 
which,  though  ordered  to  follow  after,  was  overwhelmed  by  Ly- 
sander  before  putting  out  to  sea.  Once  again  Xenophon's  account 
(Hell.  2.1.27  ff.)  is  quite  different:  Lysander  takes  advantage  of 
Athenian  carelessness  following  a  repeated  offer  of  battle.  Though 
his  account  is  more  detailed  (Tydeus  and  Menander  are  the  ones  who 
particularly  rebuff  Alcibiades,  Philocles  and  Adeimantus  among  the 
generals  Lysander  had  on  board  his  ship  after  the  battle,  2.1.26,  30) 
the  importance  of  Philocles  is  his  recent  brutality  towards  prisoners 
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of  war,  for  which  Lysander  singles  him  out  in  a  bitter  rebuke  before 
executing  all  the  prisoners  except  Adeimantus,  who  had  opposed 
Philocles'  brutality  (31-32,  cf.  Plut.  Lys.  9.7,  13.1-2,  citing  Theo- 
phrastus).  In  Diodorus  we  read  QCkoKkka  fayprjaas  top  arpaTijydp 
airayayuv  els  Ka}j,\paKov  airku^a^  (13.106.7).  Thus  both  accounts 
single  out  Philocles  (and  Diodorus'  source,  Ephorus,  seems  to  have 
named  Philocles  as  rebuking  Alcibiades,  Nepos,  Ale.  8), 41  but  Dio- 
dorus, without  the  reason  for  Philocles'  distinction,  must  attribute 
to  him  some  temporary  command.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  neither 
of  the  Diodorus  passages  have  we  reliable  evidence  for  the  Athenian 
strategia.  All  these  cases,  including  that  in  Herodotus,  can  be 
understood  as  aiming  at  solving  the  problem  of  a  conspicuous 
individual  who,  the  tradition  clearly  showed,  was  not  commander 
of  the  entire  mission. 

We  have  already  stressed  that  these  passages  speak  of  rotating 
command,  not  presidency.  Is  there  any  justification  for  believing 
that  the  authors  misunderstood  what  was  actually  a  rotating 
presidency?  There  does  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  other  evidence 
for  Athens  of  daily  rotation  among  the  tribes  of  a  chairmanship, 
nor  can  Herodotus'  use  of  the  word  irpvTavLrj  (echoed  in  Plut.  Mor. 
628e  but  not  found  in  the  Diodorus  passages)  be  pressed  as  a 
technical  term  of  Athenian  government.42  We  really  have  only  the 
boule  as  a  parallel  for  either  the  term  or  the  fact.  Of  four  applica- 
tions of  cognate  terms  in  Athens,  there  is  evidence  of  rotation  for 
only  one,  i.e.  the  obvious  instance  of  the  prytanizing  tribe  in  the 
boule,  where  in  the  fifth  century,  however,  the  individual  chairman 
(changing  daily  within  the  prytany)  is  the  epistates.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  in  a  large  body  (such  as  the  boule  and  the  diaitetai) 
whose  members  are  chosen  by  lot,  whenever  one  or  more  are  re- 
quired to  perform  a  specific  function,  we  might  expect  this  task  to  be 
assigned  mechanically  and  held  temporarily.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
task  of  presiding  over  an  elected  board  with  wider  powers,  in  a  posi- 
tion administratively  powerless  and  yet  less  limited  in  scope  and  more 
susceptible  to  the  skill  of  the  competent  individual.43 

41  Cf.  A.  Momigliano,  RFIC  n.s.  13  (1935)  185-88. 

42  Cf .  Gomme,  OCD  s.v.  "Prytanis"  on  the  use  of  the  term  in  Asia  Minor.  Herodo- 
tus alone  speaks  of  prytanies  of  the  much-vexed  naukraroi  (5.71.2) ;  the  significance  of 
both  the  fact  and  the  term  are  disputed. 

43  (1)  IG  I2  4.22-25  (cf.  3.20-21)  may  be  restored  so  as  to  speak  of  a  prytanis  who  is 
to  exact  fines  from  the  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess  should  they  fail  in  certain  duties. 
Whether  the  prytanis  is  a  daily  officer,  and  whether  he  is  even  one  of  the  treasurers  him- 
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In  sum,  the  argument  for  a  daily  rotation  of  presidency  must  rest 
primarily  on  Herodotus  (with  the  possible  parallel  of  the  boule,  more 
significant  for  its  effect  on  Herodotus  than  its  bearing  on  the 
strategia),  and  he  speaks  of  command,  not  presidency,  and  of  a  time 
when  the  position  of  the  generals  was  significantly  different  from 
what  it  later  came  to  be.  It  is  submitted  that  such  evidence  does 
not  outweigh  the  arguments  for  an  annual  chairman  of  elected 
boards. 

Four  instances  bearing  on  our  problem  remain  to  be  considered. 
Cimon,  468  B.C. 

Plutarch  (Cim.  8)  tells  how  Cimon  and  his  fellow  generals  were 
pressed  into  service  at  the  Great  Dionysia  when  Sophocles,  com- 
peting against  Aeschylus,  was  victorious  for  the  first  time  (dated  in 
468  B.C.,  Marm.  Par.  56;  IG  IP  2325).  The  incident  took  place 
when  the  archon  refused  to  let  the  generals  depart  cos  5e  Kl/jloov  pera 
Tdv  avarpar-qycov  irpoekdwv  els  to  dearpov  eiroLi]uaro  rco  0eco  rds  vevopiaphas 
awovdas  (i.e.  Cimon  made  the  libations  for  the  whole  board). 
Even  if  the  ritual  represents  thanksgiving  for  a  successful  mission,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  action  of  the  archon  shows  this  is  not  an 
individual's  triumph  but  a  case  of  the  whole  board  representing  the 
state.44  Here,  indeed,  we  may  see  some  indication  of  the  chairman, 
for  obviously  not  all  ten  generals,  operating  together  as  a  board, 
can  be  expected  to  perform,  pari  passu,  every  act  of  official  ritual. 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  Plutarch  was  not  writing  loosely,  nor  simply 
making  his  hero  the  principal  actor  in  all  he  describes,  we  would  have 
here  another  clue  to  the  workings  of  the  board  when  all  were  together 
in  Athens.46 

self,  remains,  despite  Kahrstedt  163,  an  open  question.  (2)  On  the  ten  pdletai,  chosen 
by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe  (Ath.  Pol.  47.2),  we  have  Pollux  8.99,  ivpvTavevei  5'  c£  avTuv 
els,  os  to.  TioXov/jLeva  /3e/3cuoT;  we  know  nothing  more  about  their  prytanis.  (3)  Demos- 
thenes speaks  of  6  wpvTavevcov  of  the  diaitetai  (21.86  f.),  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  in  a 
large  body  this  position  was  held  by  rotation;  Kahrstedt  164,  note  2,  argues  reasonably 
that  (as  with  the  pdletai)  the  prytaneudn  had  a  particular  job  and  was  not  simply  chair- 
man. The  prytany  of  the  boule,  though  presiding  over  meetings  of  the  boule  and  ek- 
klesia,  operated  as  a  board  itself,  with  certain  judicial  powers. 

44  Thanksgiving  ritual,  Kahrstedt  249,  note  3.  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  The 
Dramatic  Festivals  of  Athens  (Oxford  1953)  96  f.  and  97,  note  1 :  ".  .  .  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  to  discredit  the  story." 

45  This  passage  stands  in  contrast  to  other  literary  evidence  (e.g.,  Plut.  Them.  13.2  ; 
Nic.  24.1)  which  refers  to  the  ritual  of  a  commander  in  the  field  on  behalf  of  his  troops, 
and  to  epigraphic  evidence  which  speaks  of  the  strategoi  as  a  group  (e.g.,  IG  II2  1496.83- 
85,  94-97,  etc.)  or  comes  from  a  time  when  the  functions  of  the  individual  generals  had 
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Nicias,  415  B.C. 

The  same  considerations  must  affect  our  acceptance  of  Plu- 
tarch's account  of  the  preparations  for  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
Plutarch  writes  that  Nicias  continued  his  opposition  nai  /zerd  to 
.  .  .  'AdrjvaLovs  .  .  .  (TTparK)y6v  eXeadat  irp&rov  kneivov  juer'  ' A\kl(3icl8ov 
nai  Aa/jLOixov  (Nic.  12.3).  Can  Plutarch's  proton  be  taken  as  refer- 
ring to  Nicias'  election  ex  hapanton  for  the  year  415/14  B.C.?  It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  a  general  ex  hapanton  would  be  the  first  man 
chosen,  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  Nicias'  tribe  had  two  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board  either  in  415/14  or  414/1 3. 46  Plutarch's 
words  may  permit  the  interpretation  that  the  election  of  generals 
for  the  coming  year  took  place  between  the  first  and  second  assem- 
blies that  discussed  the  Sicilian  venture,  and,  according  to  him,  it 
was  only  at  the  second  assembly  that  the  three  were  granted  auto- 
kratoria.  But  Thucydides'  remarks  on  the  first  assembly  ("they 
voted  to  send  sixty  ships  to  Sicily  and  Alcibiades  .  .  .  Nicias  .  .  . 
and  Lamachus  ...  as  strategoi  autokratores,"  6.8.2)  imply  that 
they  were  among  the  generals  already  elected  for  the  coming  year, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  granting  of  autokratoria  at  both  assemblies, 
referring  the  first  grant  to  freedom  of  action  in  Sicily,  the  second  to 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  expedition  (6.26,  but  the  distinction 
is  not  altogether  clear).  If,  however,  the  generals  had  already  been 
elected  before  the  first  assembly,  and  if  the  question  whether  Nicias 
was  ex  hapanton  is  left  aside,  there  is  still  the  possibility  that  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  this  detachment  of  the  board  of  generals. 
Though  it  is  quite  evident  from  both  Thucydides  and  Plutarch  that 
Nicias  was  in  no  sense  commander-in-chief  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(he  could  be  overruled  by  the  majority,  Thuc.  6.50.1 ;  Plut.  Nic. 
21.4),  Plutarch's  proton  may  be  taken  with  some  other  points  to 
indicate  that  he  enjoyed  a  certain  seniority.  Thus,  at  the  second 
assembly  as  reported  in  Thucydides,  when  Nicias  is  pressed  for  an 
estimate  of  military  needs  he  hesitates  and  says  he  would  rather 
deliberate  with  his  fellow  generals  before  answering;  to  be  sure,  this 
is  characteristic  of  Nicias,  but  it  is  also  in  character  for  the  chairman 
of  a  group  to  speak  for  the  group  and  to  hesitate  to  do  so  without 
having  their  opinion.    Later,  at  Syracuse,  we  may  detect  Nicias' 

been  specialized  {IG  IP  649.23  ff.).    Conon's  hecatomb  after  his  victory  at  Cnidos  in 
394  b.c.  appears  to  have  been  a  personal  undertaking,  though  enjoyed  by  "all  the 
Athenians"  (Athen.  1.3d). 
46  See  above,  note  7. 
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influence  as  the  senior  general,  for  though  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
medon  wish  to  leave,  Nicias'  desires  prevail  (Thuc.  7.49.4,  cf.  8.27.1, 
5,  perhaps  a  similar  ease  of  a  senior  general's  influence).  Plutarch 
seems  to  be  trying  to  reconcile  Nicias'  lack  of  supreme  command 
and  his  evident  weaknesses  as  a  leader  with  his  position  of  seniority 
among  the  generals.  Nicias'  experience  is  valued  (Nic.  12.4,  Comp. 
Nic.  Crass.  3.5),  but  Lamachus  was  stragegikoteros  (Nic.  15.3). 
When  Alcibiades  withdraws,  Nicias  is  described  as  Xoyu  \xh>  airobtxBds 
devrepos  i]yeii<!ov,  dvvanei  8e  fiovos  cov  (Nic.  14.4).  Plutarch  explains  in 
terms  of  character  and  especially  social  status  Lamachus'  failure 
to  match  Nicias'  influence  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  he  introduces 
the  anecdote  of  Nicias  and  Sophocles  which  contains,  we  have 
argued,  unknown  to  Plutarch,  the  explanation  of  Nicias'  position  in 
probably  more  than  one  of  these  years.  Such  considerations  may 
lead  us  to  agree  with  Beloch,  who  suggested  that  Nicias  was  tritos 
autos  for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  if  we  confine  this  strictly  to  chair- 
manship and  not  command.47  Against  these  arguments,  however, 
must  be  placed  the  references  to  the  three  generals  in  IG  I2  302.43-44 
and  50-52,  where  Nicias'  name  comes  third;  or  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  order  of  names  as  meaning  he  was  tritos  autos  then  we 
must  abandon  the  suggestion  that  Nicias  was  chairman  or  com- 
mander on  the  mission  referred  to  in  lines  20-21,  where  his  is  the 
first  name.48  But  these  are  perhaps  not  serious  objections,  as  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  significance  in  the  mere  order  of  names  one  way 
or  the  other.  There  remains  the  considerable  danger  of  distortion 
by  Plutarch  in  casting  history  as  biography;  the  proton  of  Nic.  12.3 
may  be  dramatic,  not  historical. 

Alcibiades,  407  B.C. 

The  grant  to  Alcibiades  of  extraordinary  powers  in  407  B.C.  is 
often  felt  to  be  sufficient  explanation  of  the  double  representation 
of  Pandionis  by  Alcibiades  and  Adeimantus  that  year.  So,  e.g., 
Andrewes  writes  that  as  awavTcov  -qyefiup  avroKparup  (Xen.  Hell. 
1.4.20)  "it  was  quite  in  order  for  him  to  have  a  colleague  from  his 
own  tribe."49  But  there  are  difficulties  here.  With  respect  to 
tribal  representation,  the  situation  is  no  different  from  that  of 

47  Beloch,  AP  286.  Since  Beloch's  clear  distinction  of  the  two  there  has  been  no 
reason  to  confuse  the  voting  of  aulokratoria  with  election  ex  hapant&n  and  chairmanship 
of  the  board. 

48  See  above,  note  37. 
uJHS  73  (1953)  3. 
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Pericles  and  Glaucon  or  Carcinus,  and  yet  it  is  improbable  that 
Pericles  was  autokrator  on  every  occasion  in  which  he  had  a  colleague 
from  Acamantis.  In  fact,  we  have  distinguished  the  assigning  of  a 
particular  command  or  special  powers  after  election  from  the  election 
arrangements  that  resulted  in  the  doubling  of  a  tribe's  representa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Alcibiades  we  can  see  that  the  two  steps  are 
separate.  He  was  elected  general  sometime  before  returning  to 
Athens :  aTparrjyovs  e'LXovro  'A\iafiia8rjv  <f>evyovra  /cat  ®paav(3ov\ov  airbvra 
Kbvcova  be  rpirov  he  r&v  oinbdev  (Xen.  Hell.  1.4.10) ;  it  was  at  this  time, 
Beloch  believes,  that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of 
generals.50  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  election  of  three  men  only, 
though  surely,  if  these  were  normal  archairesiai  (and  regular  election 
by  the  city  is  what  Alcibiades  required  for  his  return,  cf.  Xen.  Hell. 
1.4.8),  all  ten  generals  would  be  chosen  at  the  same  time.  Underhill 
explains  that  of  the  ten  generals  elected  Xenophon  mentions  only 
the  three  leaders  of  the  fleet.51  That  is,  these  three  are  among  those 
elected  in  Athens  and  the  two  men  abroad  are  then  confirmed  by  the 
ekklesia  to  their  command,  along  with  Conon  who  was  already  in 
good  standing.  Only  when  Alcibiades  returns  to  Athens  later  that 
summer  is  he  made  hapanton  hegemon  autokrator,  i.e.  supreme  com- 
mander with  special  competence  vis-a-vis  the  ekklesia.  Diodorus 
says  that  after  his  return  the  Athenians  avrbv  arparrjybv  Karaarrjaavres 
avTOKparopa,  kcll  Kara  yrjv  Kal  Kara  Oakarrav,  awaaas  ras  bvvap.eLS  hexdptaav 
avTcp  (13.69.3),  which  may  not  be  so  different  from  Xenophon's 
designation  of  Alcibiades  as  hapanton  hegemon,  in  contrast  to 
Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  who  were  fjprjfievoL  /card  yrjv  arparrjyol 
(Hell.  1.4.21).  Plutarch  writes  fjpedrj  6'  ap.a  /cat  /card  yrjv  /cat  Kara 
da\aaaav  avroKparwp  arparrjybs  (Ale.  33.2,  cf.  Nepos,  Ale.  7).  The 
descriptions  of  the  later  writers  (all  perhaps  influenced  by  Ephorus), 
if  taken  literally,  would  mean  that  he  was  not  made  general  before 
his  return ;  this  error  probably  arose  from  failing  to  see  that  Alci- 
biades was  not  a  regularly  elected  general  during  his  Hellespontine 
operations  and  from  taking  strategos  autokrator  as  an  office.52 

Now  Diodorus  adds  that  the  Athenians  e'CKovro  8e  /cat  aTparrjyovs 
erepovs  ovs  eKelvos  rjdeXev,  ! ' Kbelpavrov  /cat  Spaav/3ov\ov.  From  Xenophon 
it  is  clear  that  Thrasybulus'  election  was  prior  to  and  independent 
of   Alcibiades'   autokratoria.    What   of   Adeimantus?    There  is 

60  AP  286  f. 

61  G.  E.  Underhill,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hellenica  (Oxford  1906)  ad  loc. 
52  Cf .  Hignett  248  on  this  as  a  modern  error. 
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possibly  some  suggestion  in  Xenophon  that  he  may  have  been  elected 
at  the  time  of  the  voting  of  Alcibiades'  new  command,  for  he,  with 
Aristocrates,  accompanied  Alcibiades  to  Andros  -[jprjfihoL  Kara  yrjv 
arpar-qyoL  (Hell.  1.4.21),  in  contrast,  presumably,  with  Alcibiades  as 
hapanton  hegemdn.  Yet  the  expression  may  be  condensed  and  the 
election  normal,  with  only  the  assignment  coming  later.  However, 
Adeimantus  like  Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  exiles  for  his  part  in  the 
mystery  scandal  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  found  it  safe  to  return 
any  sooner  than  Alcibiades,  although  the  election  in  absentia  of  two 
of  the  figures  in  the  scandals  would  be  remarkable.  The  linking  of 
his  name  with  Thrasybulus  in  Diodorus  may  indicate  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  his  source  that  he  too  was  out  of  Athens.53  Thus  it  is 
just  possible  that  Adeimantus,  at  least,  was  not  elected  before  Alci- 
biades' return  though  the  latter's  intervention  may  have  been 
limited  to  securing  the  same  pardon  he  himself  had  received;  this 
would  require  the  assumption  of  a  vacancy  on  the  board.  If  for 
some  reason  this  were  the  case,  the  basic  situation  is  not  abnormal 
—  Alcibiades  is  ex  hapanton,  Adeimantus  is  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  his  return.  Otherwise  we  are  faced  with  the  quite  abnormal  pro- 
cedure of  first  electing  only  three  generals  and  then  electing  a  slate 
presented  by  Alcibiades  on  his  return.  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
appointment  of  Adeimantus  be  brought  into  connection  with  Alci- 
biades' special  powers.  Of  the  two  possibilities  the  more  regular  is 
certainly  preferable,  i.e.  Adeimantus  was  elected  normally  either  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  summer,  or  in  the  spring,  having  with  Alcibiades 
regained  favor  in  Athens  (in  which  case  Diodorus'  statement  con- 
cerns only  his  assignment  to  serve  with  Alcibiades  on  Andros). 

Cleophon 

The  recent  discovery  of  an  ostrakon  in  the  Athenian  agora 
bearing  the  name  of  Cleophon  has  provided  him  not  only  with  a 
father  (Cleippides  of  Acharnae)  but,  as  a  consequence,  with  a  tribe 
(Oeneis).84  Since  this  shows  that,  with  great  probability,  he  came 
from  a  family  that  had  held  the  strategia  (Thuc.  3.3.2),  the  state- 
ment that  he  himself  was  general  (Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  679)  requires  a 
more  open-minded  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  Beloch 

53  Aristocrates  may  have  been  the  moderate  of  411  B.C.  (Thuc.  8.89.2,  92.2;  Ath. 
Pol.  33;  [Dem.]  58.67;  cf.  Tod,  p.  206)  but  if  he  joined  Theramenes  at  Alcibiades"  side 
in  discreet  avoidance  of  the  restored  democracy  he  did  so  after  his  "city"  generalship 
in  411/10  B.C.,  when  he  was  at  Samos  (cf.  IG  I2  304A.35). 

54  E.  Vanderpool,  Hesperia  21  (1952)  114  f.    Cf.  IG  I2  911  =  Tod  45. 
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accepted  his  strategia  and  supported  it  with  some  arguments  that 
were  not,  in  themselves,  compelling.55  He  believed  that  Cleophon 
was  elected  after  the  trial  of  the  generals,  for  405/4  and  possibly  the 
remainder  of  406/5  B.C.  There  is  no  room  for  him  earlier  in  406/5 
and  his  hostility  to  Alcibiades  makes  407/6  unlikely.  Earlier  he 
seems  to  have  busied  himself  with  the  diobelia,  perhaps  as  poristes.56 
405/4  B.C.  is  the  most  reasonable  time,  when  Athens  had  deprived 
herself  of  better  men.  But  in  that  year  Oeneis  was  represented  by 
Tydeus,  son  of  Lamachus,  one  of  the  unsuccessful  generals  at 
Aegospotami  (Xen.  Hell.  2. 1.16). 57  To  the  disquieting  thought  that 
Cleophon  was  general  must  be  added  the  possibility  that  he  was  ex 
hapantdn.  There  is,  however,  the  alternative  that  Tydeus  was  so 
elected ;  in  Plutarch  he  is  the  spokesman  for  the  generals  when  they 
rebuff  Alcibiades  (Lys.  10.6;  Ale.  37.1),  while  in  Xenophon  Tydeus 
is  coupled  with  Menander  (Hell.  2.1.26,  cf.  Plut.  Ale.  36.5  ot  irepl 
Tu5ea  /cat  Mhavdpov  /cat  'kbeifiavTov  aTpaTrjyoi',  Diodorus,  13.105.3—4, 
names  no  individuals,  Nepos,  Ale.  8,  following  Ephorus,  names 
Philocles).  In  either  case,  we  would  have  traced  the  chairmanship 
of  the  board  of  generals  to  its  nadir  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  argued  that  Beloch's  hypothesis  of  a 
regular,  annual  chairman  of  the  strategoi,  elected  from  all  the  people, 
remains  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  evidence  we  have, 
if  the  office  is  strictly  limited  to  the  functions  of  a  chairman.58 

55  AP  89,  313  ;  RhM  34  (1884)  255  f. ;  GG2  2.1.427,  note  2,  and  2.2.269.  He  argued 
that  an  ordinary  citizen  could  not  have  come  to  the  assembly  under  arms  (Aeschin.  2.76 ; 
Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  1532),  nor  would  an  ordinary  citizen  have  been  executed  leipostratiou 
(Lys.  13.12).  Swoboda  regarded  his  generalship  as  altogether  improbable  (RE  s.v. 
"Kleophon"  793).  Two  further  considerations  may  be  added  to  Beloch's  arguments: 
in  406/5  B.C.  the  demagogue  Archedemus  was  handling  the  didbelia  (Xen.  Hell.  1.7.2) 
and  not  Cleophon,  as  previously;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  that  same 
year  in  the  trial  of  the  generals  after  Arginusae,  and  yet  he  continued  to  be  powerful. 
Was  he  on  military  service,  then,  in  406/5  B.C.,  and  elected  general  after  the  fall  of  the 
more  moderate  Thrasyllus  and  his  colleagues?  Cleophon's  own  downfall  came  when  he 
abused  the  boule  (r-qv  fiovKrjv  eXoidopei)  and  the  boule  was  persuaded  to  indict  him  (Lys. 
30.10).  Does  the  e\oi56pei  imply  that  he  abused  the  boule  to  its  face  while  in  session? 
If  so,  his  presence  there  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  If  he  were  general  he  would  be 
there  as  an  ex  officio  member,  whereas  the  private  citizen  did  not  normally  have  free 
access  to  its  sessions,  cf .  Hignett  242  ff . 

56  See  above,  note  31,  ad  fin. 

57  On  his  identity  see  J.  Kirchner,  Prosopographia  Attica  (Berlin  1901-3)  s.v. 
"Tydeus"  (No.  13884)  and  "Lamachos"  (No.  8981). 

58  The  writer  is  grateful  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Cannan  of  the  University  of  Texas 
for  rewarding  discussions  of  these  problems,  and  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library  for 
its  hospitality. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER 

In  a  number  of  his  dialogues,  most  notably  in  the  Republic  and 
Laws,  Plato  deals  with  the  supposed  effects  of  music  upon  the  soul. 
The  ethos  or  ethical  character  believed  to  be  resident  in  rhythm  and 
mode,  and  transferred  thence  to  our  innermost  natures,  is  most  often 
considered  in  a  paideutic  frame  of  reference;  and  the  Platonic 
Socrates  clearly  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  Damon,  the  most 
famous  musical  authority  of  the  Periclean  Age  (though  he  seems  to 
have  been  neither  executant  nor  composer)2  and  an  intimate  associ- 
ate of  Pericles  himself.  Hitherto  it  has  always  been  supposed  that 
in  his  views  on  musical  ethos  Plato  draws  directly  on  Damonian 
theory,  without  any  attempt  to  be  original.3    This  paper  seeks  to 

1  A  number  of  the  arguments  presented  here  appeared  in  an  unpublished  thesis, 
"Paideia  and  Ethos  in  Hellenic  Music,  with  Special  Reference  to  Literary  Evidence 
regarding  the  Modes,"  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard 
University. 

2  As  Cicero  (De  or.  3.33,  sec.  132)  observes,  Damon  addressed  himself  not  merely  to 
the  particular  but  to  the  universal  in  music.  He  means  that  Damon  was  not  to  be 
numbered  with  the  mere  technicians,  the  pure  historians  or  scientists  (arithmeticians 
or  geometricians  —  sometimes  both,  though  normally  the  two  belonged  to  opposing 
schools),  of  musical  theory.  Technicalities  were  by  no  means  alien  to  him;  yet  his 
vital  concern  was  not,  as  so  often,  with  the  means  but  rather  with  the  end. 

3  Such,  for  example,  is  the  strongly  expressed  view  of  the  authors  of  the  articles  on 
Damon  in  RE:  von  Jan,  4.2072-74,  and  Kroll,  Suppl.  Vol.  3.324-25.  On  Damonides, 
see  Kirchner,  RE  4.2075.  For  the  problem  of  confusion  in  the  ancient  sources  between 
Damon  and  his  father  Damonides,  see  most  recently  A.  E.  Raubitschek,  "Damon," 
CIMed  16  (1955)  78-83,  and  the  references  there  given  to  the  work  of  del  Grande, 
Ehrenberg  and  other  contemporary  scholars.  Professor  Raubitschek  summarizes  his 
conclusions  (83)  as  follows:  Damon's  period  of  activity  was  the  last  third  of  the  fifth 
century ;  during  these  thirty  years  he  was  an  intimate  of  Pericles,  and  suffered  ostracism 
at  a  time  when  Pericles  himself  and  his  other  friends  came  under  attack;  it  was  his 
father  Damonides  who,  about  thirty  years  earlier,  proposed  to  Pericles  that  jury  pay  be 
introduced.  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  these  conclusions  seems  to  outweigh  the 
arguments  of  A.  E.  Taylor,  A  Commentary  on  Plato's  Timaeus  (Oxford  1928)  15  f. ;  nor 
does  the  reference  by  Plato  Comicus  (fr.  181  Kock)  to  Damon  as  Pericles'  "Chiron" 
warrant  our  supposing  that  he  was  Pericles'  earliest  teacher,  as  is  held  by  Compton 
Mackenzie,  Pericles  (London  1937)  28.  Plato  (Ale.  I  118c. 5  f.)  expressly  says  of 
Pericles  kclI  vvv  en  ttjXlkovtos  &v  Aafxuvt,  crvvecrriv,  distinguishing  this  association  from 
the  earlier  periods  of  study  with  Pythocleides  and  Anaxagoras. 
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show  that,  while  Damon's  influence  was  real  and  important  up  to  a 
certain  point,  there  are  good  reasons  why  Plato  should  be  credited 
with  vigorous  independence  in  several  prominent  aspects  of  his 
musical-ethical  thinking. 

Outside  the  dialogues  one  finds  the  following  beliefs  presented 
as  Damon's:  (1)  "Song  and  dance  necessarily  arise  when  the  soul  is 
in  some  way  moved  ;  liberal  and  beautiful  songs  and  dances  create  a 
similar  soul,  and  the  reverse  kind  create  a  reverse  kind  of  soul." 
(2)  "Through  similarity,  the  notes  of  a  continuous  melody  create  a 
character  that  did  not  exist  in  boys  and  in  those  more  advanced  in 
years,  and  also  bring  out  the  latent  character."  (3)  "In  singing 
and  playing  the  lyre,  a  boy  ought  properly  to  reveal  not  only  courage 
and  moderation,  but  also  justice."4 

Damon  was  not  the  only  Pre-Socratic  to  speculate  on  musical 
ethos,5  but  in  no  other  thinker  can  one  find  comparably  precise 
views,  views  which  in  their  coordinate  form  obviously  represent  a 
carefully  elaborated  theory  of  ethos.  If  Damon  did  not  invent  this 
theory,  he  did  expand  and  codify  it  in  a  notable,  and  perhaps  pre- 
viously unparalleled,  degree.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  and  even  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  his  views  were 
accepted  above  those  of  all  others.    Aristophanes  disagreed,6  to  be 

4  Diels,  Vors.  37B  6  (Athen.  628c),  7  (Aristid.  Quint,  p.  95  Meibom),  4  (Philod. 
Mus.  3.77.13-17,  p.  55  Kemke),  translated  from  the  fifth  edition  by  Kathleen  Freeman, 
Ancilla  to  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophers  (Oxford  1948)  71.  In  the  last  selection  "ought 
properly  to"  is  a  correction  of  Miss  Freeman's  "will  be  likely  to." 

5  The  earlier  history  of  the  theory  of  ethos  in  Greek  thought  remains  largely  an 
enigma ;  yet  one  seems  to  discern  it  here  and  there,  for  a  moment  at  least.  The  excerpts 
surviving  from  Philolaus'  treatise  strongly  indicate  that  Pythagoras  thought  along  lines 
consistent  with  a  theory  of  ethos;  Pindar  states  that  "the  Dorian  melody  is  (?the)  most 
solemn"  {jr.  67  Schroeder  =  Schol.  01.  1.  26) ;  Philolaus  himself  associates  "number  and 
harmony"  with  the  inherent  exclusion  of  "falsehood  and  envy"  (Vors.  44B  11);  and 
Democritus,  author  of  two  tetralogies  on  music  and  exponent  of  the  belief  that  children 
learn  reverence  by  musical  studies  (ibid.  68B  179),  must  have  been  concerned  with 
questions  of  ethos. 

6  Cf.  esp.  Nub.  648  ff.,  where  the  Damonian  school  would  naturally  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  ordinary  citizen  with  any  knowledge  at  all  of  rhythmic  theory. 
Aristophanes'  attitude  is  that  of  a  practising  poet-composer,  not  a  philosopher :  he  did 
not  deal  with  theory,  either  his  own  or  that  of  the  opposition,  but  with  the  respects  in 
which  he  thought  his  art  endangered.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  he  knew  Damon 
personally,  since  the  two  men  represent  different  generations;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have  become  acquainted  with  Damon's  ideas. 
The  historical  Socrates,  as  distinct  from  the  Platonic  Socrates  or  Plato  himself,  may 
have  been  a  good  friend  of  Damon's.  Diogenes  Laertius  (2.  19)  says  Socrates  studied 
under  him ;  but  the  dialogues,  which  mention  Damon  in  a  musical  context,  say  at  least 
twice  that  Socrates  took  music  lessons  with  one  Connus  (Euthyd.  272c.  1-5,  cf.  295d. 
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sure,  and  in  the  so-called  Hibeh  musical  papyrus  we  have  an  anony- 
mous attack,7  dating  probably  to  about  390,  against  extremist 
followers  of  the  harmonicist  school  of  Damon.  Nonetheless,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  real  spokesman  for  the  opposition  until 
Aristoxenus,  the  most  gifted  in  musical  theory  of  all  Aristotle's 
pupils,  championed  the  cause  of  the  empiricists. 

Plato's  references  to  Damon  give  an  initial  impression  of  admira- 
tion for,  and  agreement  with,  the  celebrated  Periclean  mousikos. 
He  is  praised  by  Nicias  in  the  Laches  (180D.3)  as  thoroughly  versatile 
and  highly  accomplished,  fit  in  the  highest  degree  to  associate  with 
young  men ;  and  Socrates  informs  Laches  that  Nicias'  skill  (sophia) 
in  argument  regarding  the  nature  of  courage  derives  from  "my 
friend  Damon,"  who  is  a  close  associate  of  Prodicus,  considered  the 
best  of  all  the  Sophists  at  drawing  distinctions  with  regard  to  such 
terms  (197d.1-5).  Later  Laches  expresses  sarcastic  surprise  that 
Nicias  has  not  been  enabled  "through  the  wisdom  you  got  from 
Damon"  to  find  out  what  courage  is  (200a. 1  f.).  Again,  in  the 
Republic  (400b. 2-c. 5),  when  Glaucon  confesses  he  cannot  say  which 
kinds  of  rhythm  express  which  kinds  of  life,  Socrates  at  once  pro- 
poses that  the  expert  advice  of  Damon  be  sought,  and  touches  with 
studied  vagueness  on  certain  elementary  examples  of  Damonian 
metrical  theory,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  Eleusinian  myster- 
ies.8   Finally,  Socrates  declares  he  believes  Damon's  thesis  (424c. 5 

3-5;  Menex.  235e.10-236a.1,  if  this  can  be  given  any  credence).  Indications  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  Aristophanes  and  Socrates  may  be  found  in  that  rejection  of  tragic 
drama  which  is  normally  associated  with  Plato,  especially  with  the  positions  most 
clearly  taken  up  during  his  later  period.  Actually,  Aristophanes'  vigorous  attack  (Ran. 
1491  ff .)  shows  it  to  have  been  proposed  by  Socrates.  While  Aristophanes  may  to  some 
extent  have  used  Socrates  as  a  whipping-boy  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Sophists,  in 
this  instance  there  is  no  other  individual  or  school  eligible  to  be  the  defendant  unless  it 
be  Damon  himself. 

7  Though  neither  the  speaker  nor  his  opponent  can  be  identified,  the  date  indicates 
a  pupil  of  Damon's,  perhaps,  as  Wilhelm  Cronert  ("Die  Hibehrede  iiber  die  Musik," 
Hermes  44  [1909]  503-21)  suggests,  that  Draco  whom  Olympiodorus  (Vit.  Plat.) 
mentions.  Wilamowitz  (Griechische  Verskunst  [Berlin  1921]  66)  agrees  with  this,  and 
with  the  other  conclusions  drawn  by  Cronert.  Pickard-Cambridge  (The  Dramatic 
Festivals  of  Athens  [Oxford  1953]  265)  assigns  the  Hibeh  discourse  to  "a  writer  of  per- 
haps a  century  later  than  Aristotle,"  having  apparently  confused  the  date  of  the  work 
itself  with  that  of  the  papyrus  sheet  on  which  it  appears. 

8  Kathleen  Freeman  (Companion  to  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophers  [Oxford  1946] 
208)  remarks  that  "the  teaching  summarized  in  the  Republic  is  quoted  as  remembered 
from  a  lecture" ;  yet  this  hardly  accounts  for  the  strikingly  large  number  of  apologetic 
expressions.  The  Aristophanic  Socrates  mentions  the  rhythms  of  enoplius  and  dactyl 
(Nub.  648-51) :  this  has  been  thought  (e.g.  by  Wilamowitz  [above,  note  7]  59,  who  is 
most  emphatic)  to  derive  from  Damonian  theory,  but  as  Kroll  (above,  note  3)  324 
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f.)  that  "musical  styles  (tropoi)  are  nowhere  altered  without  changes 
in  the  most  important  laws  of  the  state." 

These  passages  give  a  decidedly  mixed  impression  on  second 
reading.  They  present  Damon  as  a  versatile,  accomplished,  and 
eminently  fit  associate  for  young  men,  a  formidable  expert  in  his 
field  and  thoroughly  correct  in  his  reasons  for  remaining  (it  would 
seem)  a  strict  traditionalist.  All  appear  to  be  compliments,  but 
such  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Versatility  did  not  favorably  im- 
press Plato;  instead,  it  annoyed  him  sufficiently  to  make  him  attack 
it  again  and  again.9  Technical  proficiency,  furthermore,  had  at 
best  a  secondary  importance  in  his  eyes.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  his  apparent  hesitation  in  dealing  with  details  of 
the  Damonian  theory  of  rhythmic  ethos  —  a  hesitation  which  can- 
not be  due  to  genuine  ignorance  —  must  represent  Plato  either 
pretending  simply  as  a  joke  not  to  know  what  in  fact  he  knows  very 
well,  or  for  some  reason  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  a 
specialized  knowledge  of  musical  theory,  and  willing  even  to  indulge 
in  gentle  parody.  The  first  alternative  may  be  right;  the  second, 
however,  can  be  shown  to  have  a  basis  still  more  impressive  than 
Socratic  irony. 

On  this  explanation,  the  natural  reason  for  such  a  show  of  diffi- 
dence was  Plato's  unceasing  distrust  of  professionalism  in  music. 
His  political  planning  centers  around  the  musically  educated  ama- 
teur, whose  talents  will  be  exercised  within  a  restricted  field  of 
technique,  one  in  which  modal  and  rhythmic  metabolai  have  been 

rightly  points  out,  the  evidence  is  not  clear-cut.  While  granting  this,  the  present 
writer  nevertheless  believes  in  the  correctness  of  Wilamowitz'  contention;  see  above, 
note  6.  Franz  Buecheler  (01  irepi  Aa/jLcova,  RhM  40  [1885]  310)  has  "the  impression 
.  .  .  that  Plato  had  before  him  a  work  bearing  Damon's  name"  and  containing  "dis- 
cussions of  music  in  relation  to  ethics  and  popular  education."  This  would  be  an  addi- 
tional reason,  and  one  that  is  valid  artistically,  for  Plato's  having  treated  doctrines  of 
rhythmic  ethos  as  he  did  in  the  Republic.  Buecheler  (ibid.)  notes  that  Susemihl,  on 
Arist.  Pol.  1340b. 6  oi  -nrepl  tt}v  iraideLav  ravr-qv  irecfriKoaocfr-qKbTes,  refers  to  Damon  and  his 
investigations,  "which  were  probably  set  forth  in  a  separate  work."  Ludwig  Rader- 
macher  ("Ein  Bruchstuck  des  Damon,"  WS  52  [1938]  110  f.)  contends  that  Damon's 
differentiation  of  the  fip&os  from  the  dactyl  (Plat.  Rep.  400b. 5),  when  taken  together 
with  Demetrius'  citing  of  pure  spondees  to  illustrate  the  fjp&os,  indicates  that  the  refer- 
ence in  Plato  is  to  the  spondee,  as  a  type  of  foot,  and  not  to  the  hexameter,  which  was 
called  i7pc2os  from  Aristotle's  time  on.  If  Radermacher  is  correct  in  believing  that  he 
has  clarified  a  new  item  of  Damonian  theory,  it  may  be  that  this  example  of  terminology 
really  was  obscure  to  the  average  contemporary  reader  of  the  Republic. 

9  Hippias  of  Elis  is  the  most  obvious  target:  one  need  only  refer  to  the  two  short 
dialogues  which  bear  his  name.  The  civic  ideal  of  Plato's  city-state,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  each  man  doing  one  thing  {Rep.  397e.2). 
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largely  abolished.  A  Damon  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  specialize/0 
but  the  average  man11  may  not  do  so;  for  this  would  be  to  forget 
that  the  proper  function  of  musical  training  is  educative  (Prot. 
312b. 3  f.).12  Thus  the  two  extremes,  versatility  (represented  most 
obviously  by  the  Sophist  Hippias  of  Elis)  and  specialization  (per- 
haps as  seen  in  the  Sophist  Prodicus  of  Ceos),  are  alike  rejected  in 
Plato's  paideia;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  stated  with  assurance 
that  Damon's  activities  confined  themselves  to  the  mean  which 
seemed  proper  in  Plato's  eyes. 

The  question  of  Damon's  having  been  a  Sophist  is  more  easily 

10  In  the  Hibeh  discourse  he  is  called  a  clp/jlovikos,  a  term  which  in  context  is  meant  to 
indicate  absurdly  narrow  specialization.  That  the  contents  of  this  papyrus  fragment 
originally  were  written  well  within  Plato's  lifetime  can  hardly  be  disputed;  Cronert 
(above,  note  7)  520  argues  very  plausibly  for  the  year  390.  He  errs,  however,  in  claim- 
ing that  "the  word  appovucos  ...  is  conspicuously  contrasted  with  /jlovvikos"  in  Plato. 
Phaedrus  268d.7-e.6,  produced  as  evidence  for  this  statement,  neither  proves  it  nor 
disproves  it.  The  harmonicists  should  not  be  lightly  stripped  of  their  respectability : 
these  were  the  men  responsible  for  preserving  the  old,  genuine  modes.  One  must  con- 
clude that  the  meaning  of  apuoviKos  shifted,  as  the  practice  of  temperament  became 
steadily  more  dominant  (starting  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century),  to  refer  to  narrow 
specialization.  Its  application  to  Damon  in  the  Hibeh  discourse  is  no  more  warranted 
than  the  recent  description  of  him  by  R.  C.  Lodge  (Plato's  Theory  of  Art  [London  1953] 
92,  note  41  to  ch.  4,  152)  as  an  expert  researcher  in  mathematics  and  acoustics,  seeking 
to  discover  "the  mathematically  objective  bases  for  the  community-approved  scales." 
Professor  Lodge  seems  unaware  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  Hermann  Abert  ("Die 
Stellung  der  Musik  in  der  antiken  Kultur,"  Die  Antike  2  [1926]  136-54,  esp.  141) 
pointed  out,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  Pythagoras'  followers  developed  into  two  groups, 
one  pursuing  the  mathematical  theory  of  music  and  the  other  the  ethos  theory.  Chief 
among  the  latter  was  Damon,  who,  as  Abert  says,  "was  responsible  for  a  vital  embodi- 
ment of  the  ethical-political  view  of  music,  as  against  the  aesthetic  view."  Much  of 
Abert's  material  was  drawn  upon  by  Louis  Harap  in  "Some  Hellenic  Ideas  on  Music 
and  Character,"  Musical  Quarterly  24  (1938)  153-68,  which  may  conveniently  be  used. 
On  Plato's  attitude  toward  the  specialist,  Sir  Richard  Livingstone  {Plato  and  Modern 
Education  [Cambridge  1944]  21)  has  said,  "He  had  lived  in  a  society  of  quick  and  subtle 
minds  and  did  not  think  them  enough:  the  ignorance  which  he  dreaded  was  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  and  quite  compatible  with  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  expertise." 

11  Damon  was  set  apart  from  the  average  Athenian  even  in  respect  of  lineage:  his 
name,  with  short  alpha  (so  Plutarch,  Per.  4),  "is  not  an  indigenous  name  of  Dorian  or 
Aeolian  origin,"  Cronert  (above,  note  7)  510,  note  1,  points  out,  but  an  abbreviation  of 
Damippus,  Alcidamas  (-us)  and  similar  forms.  The  articles  in  RE  do  not  notice  this, 
though  Wilamowitz  does  (Platon  [Berlin  1919]  1.15,  note  1).  In  Greece  it  was  normal 
for  music  teachers  to  be  metics  —  this  is  the  suggested  arrangement  even  in  the  Laws; 
Damon,  however,  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  music  teacher  in  the  normal  sense  of 
Kidapiar-qs,  and  it  seems  doubtful  that  he  could  have  been  of  the  metic  class.  Aristotle, 
at  any  rate,  makes  "Damonides"  an  Attic  demesman  (Ath.  Pol.  27 A,  cf.  Lodge  [above, 
note  10]  131,  note  13  to  ch.  6) ;  so  also  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  in  speaking  of  Damon 
(above,  note  3). 

12  A  similar  argument  is  presented  in  this  precise  regard  by  Professor  Werner 
Jaeger,  Paideia,  tr.  Gilbert  Highet  (New  York  1943)  2.226  and  note  104. 
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asked  than  answered.13  That  the  name  was  given  him  by  Plutarch 
(Per.  4)  and  first  of  all  by  Isocrates  (15.235)  proves  little  or  nothing  : 
his  connections,  however,  speak  for  themselves.  Agathocles,  his 
music  teacher,14  was  called  a  mighty  Sophist  in  disguise  by  the 
Platonic  Protagoras  (Prot.  316E.1-3).  Like  Euripides,  Damon  was 
closely  attached  to  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  the  most  formidable  hair- 
splitter  of  his  day ;  and  his  own  skill  at  subtle  definition  is  stressed 
in  the  Laches  with  what  seems  thinly-veiled  sarcasm  on  Plato's 
part.15 

It  would  not  seem  unfair  to  conclude  that  Damon  possessed  at 
least  the  outward  signs  of  a  Sophist.  One  needs  to  show,  neverthe- 
less, that  his  actions  tallied  with  appearances.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  he  taught  sophia,  skill  not  in  playing  the  aulos  or  cithara 
(Lack.  194E.3-7)  but  in  the  distinction  (197d.5  diairein)  of  terms  as 
an  eristic  technique.  He  was  no  mere  elementary  teacher,  or 
kitharistes,  but  a  professor  of  musical  theory  and  ethic  (monsikos) , 
and  evidently  of  "logic"  and  political  science  as  well.16  From 
Plato's  point  of  view  these  subjects  should  reveal  their  interconnec- 

13  The  question  is  not  even  raised  by  Mario  Untersteiner  in  The  Sophists,  tr. 
Kathleen  Freeman  (New  York  1954).  This  learned  and  voluminous  work,  which  has 
only  recently  become  available  in  English,  nowhere  mentions  Damon. 

14  Rudolf  Westphal's  interposition  of  Lamprocles  between  Agathocles  and  Damon 
follows  the  scholiast  on  Ale.  I  118c,  but  contradicts  Lach.  180D.1.  Pindar  may  well 
have  been  another  of  Agathocles'  pupils,  as  Heinrich  Ryffel  states  in  "Eukosmia  (Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Wiederherstellung  des  Areopagitikos  des  Damon,"  MusHelv  4  (1947)  24. 
According  to  the  Swiss  scholar's  reconstruction,  Agathocles  probably  treated  the  prob- 
lem of  the  new  rpoiros  with  his  pupils  (it  is  true  that  in  01.  3.4  f.  Pindar  speaks  of  a 
veoaiyaXov  rpbirov  with  which  the  Muse  has  provided  him) ;  and  while  Pindar  courted 
the  Muse,  Damon  spurned  this  new  "turn"  on  ethical,  pedagogical  and  political  grounds. 
One  may  tentatively  define  rpoiros  as  the  characteristic  turning  or  contour  of  a  melody, 
or  again  as  the  kinetic  aspect  of  apixovta;  better  than  any  single  term  in  English  is  the 
German  Melodiewendung. 

15  Lach.  197d.1-5,  where  Damon  is  said  to  be  much  like  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  whose 
passion  for  verbal  distinctions  roused  Plato's  amused  contempt.  Protagoras  is  never 
treated  thus  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  though  considerable  gentle  humor 
can  be  discerned. 

16  In  view  of  Damon's  notable  political  activity,  it  may  be  relevant  to  note  Prodi- 
cus' view  (Vors.  84B  6)  that  Sophists  were  partly  philosophers  and  partly  statesmen, 
combining  the  best  qualities  of  both.  On  the  many  references  in  the  dialogues  to 
Prodicus  and  his  courses  in  definition,  the  cheapest  of  which  Socrates  attended,  see 
Vors.  84A  11,  13-18.  Kathleen  Freeman  (above,  note  8)  372  remarks  that  "Prodicus 
was  not  alone  in  teaching  this  subject :  Protagoras  also  taught  it,  and  so  apparently  did 
Damon."  See  also  Cronert  (above,  note  7)  510  f.,  for  a  discussion  of  Prodicus'  TOpai 
and  possible  references  involving  Damon,  whom  Cronert  believes  to  have  carried  on 
Prodicus'  work.  On  the  plausibility  of  Diogenes  Laertius'  claim  that  Socrates  studied 
under  Damon  see  above,  note  6. 
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tion  through  a  unity  of  purpose  and  deportment.  This  evidently 
was  true  of  Damon's  pronouncements,  for  we  cannot  think  that 
Plato  would  have  misquoted  him ;  but  if  the  historical  evidence 
can  be  believed,17  his  political  counselling  had  no  essential  relation- 
ship to  his  musical  theorizing.  That  it  was  impressive  in  itself  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  eventual  banishment;  Plutarch 
refers  to  Damon's  deinotes  (Per.  4)  and  his  uncommon  powers  of 
political  thought  (Arist.  1,  Nic.  6,  both  probably  echoes  of  Isocrates, 
15. 235). 18    Plato  (Ale.  I  118c.5  f.)  is  noncommittal. 

The  problem  remains  of  Damon's  statement,  flatly  endorsed  by 
Socrates  in  the  Republic  (424c. 5  f.),  that  innovation  in  music  always 
is  attended  by  the  most  radical  kind  of  innovation  in  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Socrates'  meaning  is  plain  ;19  but  possibly  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  these  words,  once  they  are  removed  from  the 
Platonic  context,  do  not  necessarily  constitute,  either  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  any  indictment  of  such  musical  change.  It  might  be 
argued  that  one  thinks  they  do  because  of  Socrates'  strictures,  which 
surround  the  quotation  and  seem  to  echo  it. 

Perhaps  Damon  was  in  very  truth  a  champion  of  the  conservative 
tradition,  as  has  recently  been  argued;20  but  Plutarch  (Mus.  16,  p. 
157  Reinach)  certainly  states  that  "Damon  of  Athens  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  relaxed  Lydian,  a  mode  opposite  to  Mixolydian  but 

17  Its  convincingness  depends  mainly  upon  two  assumptions :  first,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Athenians  is  a  genuine  work  of  Aristotle's;  second,  that  Plutarch  used 
reliable  information.  The  former,  at  least,  will  be  questioned  by  few  scholars.  Ken- 
yon  (on  Ath.  Pol.  21  A)  argued  that  Plutarch  had  distorted  and  wrongfully  expanded 
Aristotle's  reference  to  "Damonides,"  apparently  not  noticing  that  several  of  Plu- 
tarch's statements,  even  in  their  vocabulary,  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  Isocrates 
(15.235),  who  comments  on  Damon's  —  not  Damonides'  —  political  importance;  and 
Isocrates'  young  manhood  coincided  with  Damon's  floruit. 

18  Aristotle  {Ath.  Pol.  27.4)  says  that  Damonides  advised  Pericles  to  pay  jurors  out 
of  public  funds,  arguing  cynically  that  the  money  already  belonged  to  them  in  any  case, 
and  that  his  position  of  powerful  influence  with  Pericles  later  caused  him  to  be  ostra- 
cized. I  believe  Professor  Raubitschek  (above,  note  3)  is  right  in  holding  that  Aristotle 
here  mistakenly  assigns  Damon's  ostracism  to  his  father,  while  remaining  accurate  in 
the  rest  of  his  statement. 

19  The  general  point  involved  is  made  clear  by  Professor  Jaeger  (above,  note  12) 
2.226:  "The  Greeks  felt  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  structure  of  music  to  be  a 
political  revolution,  because  it  changed  the  spirit  of  education,  on  which  the  state 
depended."  So  also  Walther  Vetter  (s.v.  "Musik,"  RE  16.835):  "Die  Lenkung  des 
Staates  erfolgt  letzten  Endes  auf  musikalischer  Grundlage." 

20Heinrich  Ryffel,  in  METABOAH  ITOAITEIfiN.  Der  Wandel  der  Staatsverfas- 
sungen,  "Noctes  Romanae"  2  (Bern  1949),  seeks  to  demonstrate  this  in  great  detail, 
finding  traces  of  Damon's  views  in  Isocrates  and  a  number  of  other  writers. 
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much  like  Ionian."21  If  Plutarch  is  relaying  an  authentic  tradition, 
then  Plato  (Rep.  398e.9-399a.3)  by  indirection  deliberately  banned 
from  Kallipolis  a  discovery  of  Damon's.  Even  if  the  ascription  is 
erroneous,  one  would  not  have  expected  a  specific  instance  of  modal 
innovation,  real  or  apparent,  to  be  assigned  to  an  unlikely  candi- 
date.22 Miss  Kathleen  Freeman  (above,  note  8)  208  argues  that 
the  ascription  "can  hardly  be  true,"  since  Plato  stigmatized  this 
mode  and  Damon  commended  Dorian.  In  the  light  of  Aristotle's 
outspokenly  frank  disagreement  with  Plato  over  the  ethos  of 
Phrygian,  her  argument  seems  less  than  conclusive,  though  ad- 
mittedly one  cannot  know  with  certainty  that  Plutarch  was  not 
inaccurate. 

The  view  proposed  here  is  that  Plato  saw  Damon  as  an  ally,  but 
a  dangerous  one.  Damon  had  brilliantly  grasped  the  basic  princi- 
ples (as  Plato  saw  them)  of  paideutic  ethos  in  music,  and  had  ex- 
panded his  researches  well  beyond  anything  achieved  by  his  pre- 
decessors (above,  notes  5,  10,  16).  He  had  already  said  a  number 
of  the  things  about  the  meaning  of  music  which  Plato  felt  needed 
saying,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  his  work  could  not  be  overlooked 
and,  on  the  other,  it  could  be  used  most  conveniently.23  He  was 
not,  however,  a  man  after  the  model  of  the  Republic  and  Laws. 
More  than  half  in  love  with  Sophism,  he  did  not  tune  his  heart  to 
his  music:  there  was  not  within  him  that  "finest  of  all  harmoniai" 
which  Laches  praises  so  eloquently  (Lack.  188C.6-D.8).  Damon 

21  See  von  Jan,  RE  4.2073-74  and  Jahrb.  f.  class.  Philol.  95  (1867)  815;  see  also 
Reinach's  note  on  the  passage  in  the  Weil-Reinach  edition  (Paris  1900). 

22  "Da  es  zu  den  Eigentiimlichkeiten  D.s  gehorte,"  says  von  Jan  (RE  4.2072),  "die 
Bewegungen  des  Rhythmus  und  der  Melodie  in  Zusammenhang  zu  bringen  mit  ent- 
sprechenden  Regungen  in  der  Seele  des  Horers  (Athen.  XIV  628c),  gehen  wir  gewiss 
nicht  fehl,  wenn  wir  ausser  dem,  was  Platon  in  der  Republik  III  cap.  11  iiber  den 
Eindruck  verschiedener  Rhythmen  mit  ausdrticklicher  Berufung  auf  D.  sagt,  auch  das 
meiste  und  beste  von  dem,  was  wir  im  vorhergehenden  Capitel  iiber  die  Eigenschaften 
der  verschiedenen  Tonarten  lesen,  auf  Anschauungen  D.s  zuruckfuhren."  Then,  in 
col.  2074:  "Das  (i.e.  the  relaxed  Lydian)  war  eine  Stimmung,  welche  den  Namen 
k-iraveinkvr}  (Plut.),  aveL/xevrj  (Aristot.)  oder  x^Xapd  (Platon)  in  vollem  Masse  verdiente." 
Surely  one  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

23  Professor  Jaeger  (above,  note  12)  2.227,  note  110,  holds  that  Plato  has  Socrates 
appeal  to  Damon  as  the  great  authority  on  to  Trpkirov  (Aristides  Quintilianus,  p.  6  M., 
says  Damon  defined  music  as  the  r'exvri  of  "what  is  becoming  \_irpkirovTos~\  in  words  and 
gestures")  because  "he  felt  that  Damon  was  the  real  originator  of  the  theory  of  ethos  in 
music  on  which  Plato  builds  his  system  of  paideia."  The  present  writer  attempts  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  ethos  clearly  antedates  Damon,  and  that  Plato's  views  do 
not  simply  echo  Damon's,  as  maintained  most  recently  by  H.  Koller,  Die  Mimesis  in 
der  Antike,  "Diss.  Bernenses"  1.5  (Bern  1954). 
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was,  apparently,  a  research  scholar  whose  practical,  active  side 
found  creative  expression  mainly  in  the  political  intrigues  of  Peri- 
clean  Athens ;  as  a  scholar,  he  rejoiced  in  technicalities  and  categories, 
though  he  was  not  lost  in  them.  The  musical  paideia  of  Plato's 
state  planning,  however,  is  deliberately  kept  simple.  In  Kallipolis 
the  welter  of  modes  and  rhythms  which  Plato  saw  to  be  in  use  about 
him  would  no  longer  exist,  though  the  Laws  does  perhaps  allow  them 
back,  at  least  to  some  extent.24 

One  might  object  here  that  if  Damon  had  been  such  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  seeks  to  portray  him,  Plato  would  never  have  called  him 
an  eminently  fit  associate  for  young  men.  To  suppose  this  is  to 
forget  that  not  every  pronouncement  in  the  dialogues  is  delivered 
ex  cathedra.  Plato  met  the  demands  of  dramatic  realism  with  a 
varying  but  generally  high  level  of  success:  this  means  that  any 
statement  requires  to  be  interpreted  within  its  context,  especially 
when  the  speaker  is  someone  other  than  Socrates.  It  is  thus  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  tribute  to  Damon  which  has  now  come 
under  consideration  was  delivered  by  Nicias.25  To  the  fourth- 
century  Athenian,  indeed  to  any  Greek  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  strategy  used  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Nicias  was  the  man 
whose  deference  to  superstition  deprived  Athens  of  her  last  chance 
to  escape  disaster  in  Sicily ;  this  one  impression  must  have  dominated 
all  others.  What  he  actually  or  reportedly  said  about  anyone  would 
inevitably  have  been  discounted  in  Plato's  day.  His  praise  of 
Damon,  then,  does  not  seem  to  cast  any  serious  doubt  on  the  merit 
of  the  arguments  advanced  here. 

A  number  of  points  have  now  emerged  on  which  there  was  a 
marked  lack  of  accord  between  Plato  and  Damon.  The  most 
telling  difference  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  difference  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  musical  innovation.  For  Plato,  perfection  was  nec- 
essarily static,  and  his  educational  program  represented  perfection  ;26 

24  The  Laws  is  neither  so  specific  nor  so  harsh  as  the  Republic  in  its  handling  of 
modality.  Several  passages,  notably  670a. 6-e. 7,  can  hardly  be  explained  except  on 
the  supposition  that  a  variety  of  modes  would  be  permitted.  Lodge  (above,  note  10) 
221  argues  for  the  necessity  of  modal  variety  even  in  the  ideal  city-state  of  the  Republic. 

25  The  immediate  circumstances  are  that  Nicias  says  Socrates  has  introduced 
Damon  to  him  and  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  for  Nicias'  son  (though  the  compli- 
mentary references  are  Nicias'  own  addition) ;  and  we  know  that  neither  Nicias  nor 
Laches  was  very  redoubtable  intellectually.  Commendation  from  Socrates  himself 
would  be  another  matter. 

26  The  relevant  arguments  of  the  Republic  are  summarized  by  Professor  Jaeger 
(above,  note  12)  2.237  and  notes  173-76. 
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such  evidence  as  we  possess  regarding  Damon  points  to  a  divergent 
opinion.  He  was  a  great  figure  in  his  own  right,  and  Plato  paid 
tribute  to  what  he  had  achieved  as  a  musicologist  ;27  nonetheless,  the 
alliance  between  these  brilliant  thinkers  was  never  anything  but 
uneasy. 

The  most  direct  single  clash  occurred  over  the  possibility  of  an 
ethos  of  justice.  Damon's  affirmative  view,  as  recorded  by  Philo- 
demus  of  Gadara,  celebrated  Epicurean  philosopher-critic  of 
Cicero's  day,  has  already  been  quoted,  and  Philodemus'  comments 
may  now  be  added.  To  connect  justice  with  music  is  absurd,  he 
counters  (Mus.  4.24.9-36,  p.  90  Kemke) ;  if  Plato  had  claimed  that 
music  conduces  to  justness,  we  should  ask  for  proof,  but  in  fact  he 
speaks  differently,  holding  that  the  just  has  analogies  with  the 
musical ;  he  claims  neither  that  the  musical  man  is  just  nor  that  the 
just  man  is  musical,  nor  yet  that  either  aspect  assists  the  other  as 
regards  the  two  special  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  two  fields  come  closest  to  explicit  connection  in  a  statement 
in  the  Laws  (700D.4  f.)  that  poets  have  shown  themselves  ignorant 
regarding  to  dikaion  tes  Mouses;  an  analogy  of  justice  with  the 
harmonia  in  music  may  be  found  in  the  Republic  (443c. 9-e. 2,  esp. 
D.5  ff.).  Except  for  the  instance  from  the  Laws,  Plato's  connecting 
of  music  with  justice  merely  introduces  the  former  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  latter.  Thus  he  does  use  analogy,  but  without  making 
explicit  any  bond  of  inner  relation.  One  may  question,  however, 
whether  he  does  not  of  necessity  presuppose  the  bond,  e.g.  in  the 
Republic,  where  political  decay  is  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  mousike. 
Injustice  eminently  constitutes  a  part  of  such  decay.  The  point 
can  be  more  clearly  illustrated  from  the  Laws  (701  A. 5-7),  in  Plato's 
express  statement  that  musical  license  offers  a  foothold  for  a  uni- 
versal pretension  to  expertise  in  all  fields,  for  lawlessness  and  for 
license  generally  —  qualities  which,  as  he  goes  on  to  show,  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  state. 

Philodemus'  objection  nevertheless  can  hardly  be  called  baseless, 
in  view  of  the  regular  omission  of  justice  from  Platonic  discussions  of 
the  qualities  portrayed  musically  and  through  the  dance.  Both 
Republic  and  Laws  speak  consistently  of  courage  and  moderation, 
associating  them  respectively  with  the  manly  and  the  womanly 
nature,  and  with  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  modes;  justice  never 

27  This  (i.e.  fiovaiicos)  is  his  title  even  in  Philodemus  (p.  7  K.).  Reinach  (above, 
note  21)  xiii  and  note  1  concisely  discusses  the  use  of  /jlovctlkos,  apfioviKos  and  Kavuvwos. 
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receives  a  like  category.28  The  omission  can  be  explained :  to  per- 
mit only  two  modes  creates  an  embarrassing  problem  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  cardinal  virtue;  again,  Plato's  best-known  later 
conception  of  justice  presents  it  as  subsuming  the  main  virtues,  not 
merely  as  coordinate  with  them.29  The  point  to  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, is  that  Platonic  theory  shows  complete  independence  of  the 
Damonian  in  this  respect.  Very  possibly  Plato  builds  on  Damon's 
basis,  but  the  end  toward  which  he  builds  represents  an  original 
achievement. 

The  final  grounds  for  disbelief  in  any  simple  equation  of  Platonic 
with  Damonian  views  on  musical  ethos  become  evident  upon  ex- 
amining Aristides  Quintilianus'  treatise  on  music.  In  1937  Rudolf 
Schafke  published  a  translation  of  this  work  into  German,  with  an 
extensive  introduction  and  copious  notes.30  If  his  arguments  are  to 
be  believed  —  and  there  seem  only  a  few  instances  in  which  one 
might  feel  a  continuing  skepticism  —  references  to  Damonian  the- 
ories are  implicit  throughout  the  text.  Regarding  the  modes  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  doubt,  since  Aristides  refers  to  Damon  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  observations  on  this  vital 
topic. 

In  summing  up  the  Damonian  musical  doctrines  in  Aristides  as 
they  relate  to  ethos,  it  may  be  said  that  they  show  a  strong  cosmo- 
logical  basis.31  (4)  Each  individual  note  has  a  distinctive  psychic 
and  ethical  content,  and  thus  a  separate  ethos  (p.  13  Meibom) ; 
hence  the  signal  importance  (p.  96  M.)  of  petteia,  or  note  selection, 
in  melodic  composition.  Aristides  claims  that  in  "the  modes 
handed  down  by  Damon"32  one  may  find  that  in  the  note-sequences 
the  female  or  again  the  male  notes  predominate  or  diminish  or  are 

28  In  the  celebrated  description  of  the  ethos  of  Dorian  and  Phrygian  (Rep.  399a. 5- 
c.4)  dincuos  and  biKaioowri  seem  prominent  through  their  absence. 

29  This  is  the  view,  found  at  the  end  of  Book  IV  of  the  Republic,  that  justice  repre- 
sents the  "harmony"  of  the  other  virtues.  The  Laws,  however,  presents  justice  merely 
as  one  of  four  cardinal  virtues  (631b. 3  ff.,  esp.  C.5-D.1),  which  are  indeed  led  and  held 
in  unity  by  the  virtue  first  mentioned,  namely  <$>pbvr\<ji%  (631c. 6,  cf.  D.5  tov  rjyefidva  vovv ; 
so  also  688b. 2  ff.,  963A.1-9). 

30  Aristeides  Quintilianus  Von  der  Musik  (Berlin  1937).  The  decision  not  to 
provide  a  critical  text  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

31  Bracketed  numerals  (4)  through  (7)  complete  the  series  of  excerpts  from  Damon- 
ian doctrine  which  were  begun  at  the  opening  of  this  article.    See  also  below,  note  35. 

32  p.  95  M .  These  are  not  always  full  apixovlai  in  the  later  sense ;  some  approximate 
much  more  closely  to  a  bare  tetrachordal  sequence.  As  a  group,  they  are  likened  by 
Meibom  (p.  302)  to  melodic  exercises  (/ieXuSicu,  Ubungen) ;  Schafke  (above,  note  30) 
289  agrees. 
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not  present  at  all,  "obviously  because  a  different  arrangement33  was 
useful  according  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  (type  of)  soul" 
(p.  95  M.).  Further,  "Some  of  the  ancients  called  rhythm  masculine 
and  melody  feminine"  (p.  43  M.).34  (5)  Stringed  instruments  cor- 
respond to  the  ethereal,  dry  and  single-natured  realm  of  the  cosmic 
structure,  and  likewise  to  the  relevant  portion  of  the  soul's  nature ; 
"wind  instruments,  on  the  other  hand,  show  analogies  with  the 
windy,  damp  and  changeable  sphere  .  .  .  (and)  are  prone  to  un- 
restrained modulation"  (p.  107  M.).  (6)  The  numbers  one  through 
twelve  have  metaphysical  significance,  and  through  the  harmonia 
the  whole  cosmos  is  bound  into  one  (p.  121  M.).  In  music  the 
corporeal  mingles  with  "the  exactness  and  sublimity"  which  derive 
from  the  principle  of  number  (p.  126  M.).  (7)  The  genera  (en- 
harmonic, chromatic,  diatonic)  correspond  to  types  of  psychic  or 
physical  nature  (p.  133  M.);  the  music  of  the  spheres  has  the  en- 
harmonic as  its  genus  (p.  149  M.). 

Between  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  presented  here  as  either  certainly  or  probably  Damonian,  there 
exists  some  clear  measure  of  agreement.  It  is  not  the  writer's 
purpose  to  seek  to  prove  that  Plato  ignored  Damon's  work,  a  posi- 
tion which  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  What  does  need  emphasis 
is  the  degree  to  which  Plato's  thinking  on  musical  ethos  shows  a 
creative  independence.  His  positive  contributions  cannot  be  dealt 
with  adequately  in  anything  short  of  a  separate  treatise :  what  will 
be  attempted  here  is  simply  a  series  of  comments  on  Plato's  position 
with  regard  to  certain  Damonian  beliefs  mentioned  thus  far.  In  a 
number  of  instances  this  comparison  has  already  been  drawn.35 

(1)  This  belief  of  Damon's  contains  two  hypotheses.  The 
second  requires  no  elaboration  —  it  stands  as  the  credo  of  musical 
ethic;  but  the  first  maintains  a  new  doctrine,36  one  which  recognizes 

33  The  word  is  again  apuovia,  most  often  rendered  as  "mode."  Its  use  here  illus- 
trates unusually  well  the  root  meaning  of  fitting  or  arranging. 

34  Aristides  (pp.  76-78  M.)  also  attributes  masculine  and  feminine  elements  to  the 
soul,  without  attempting  to  prove  his  claim. 

35  The  bracketed  numerals  which  follow  correspond  to  those  used  above  for  the 
doctrines  of  Damon  and  of  Aristides.    See  also  above,  note  31. 

36  The  same  idea,  as  stated  by  Ptolemy  {Harm.  3.7),  is  given  by  Vetter  (RE  16.839) 
as  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  ethos ;  he  attributes  its  origin  to  the  Pythagoreans.  Abert 
(Die  Lehre  vom  Ethos  in  der  griechischen  Musik  [Leipzig  1899]  5-7)  documents  this 
origin  in  great  detail,  pointing  out  that  in  the  Pythagorean  view  music  can  produce 
equilibrium  in  the  soul  precisely  because  the  soul  moves  in  accordance  with  an  ordered 
sequence  of  numerical  relations.  The  latter  correspond,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ibid. 
3.4),  to  the  apfioviKol  t&v  (frdoyyuv  \6jol,  the  harmonic  ratios  of  musical  sounds. 
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the  interchange  of  cause  and  effect  betwen  the  soul  and  its  mani- 
festations. We  tend  to  think  of  Damon,  and  for  that  matter  of  all 
others  who  during  antiquity  concerned  themselves  with  musical 
ethos,  as  believing  mainly  that  the  soul  receives  musical  influences 
from  without;  too  easily  forgotten  is  the  awareness  that  purposive 
action  originates  in  the  soul.37  Damon's  point  has  genuine  value, 
and  the  two  hypotheses  form  part  of  a  systematic  doctrine  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Plato. 

(2)  Damon's  theory  of  similarity  indicates  some  form  of  mime- 
sis. What  Aristides  says  about  note  selection  and  the  attribution 
of  masculine  or  feminine  natures  to  individual  notes,  modes,  genera 
and  the  like  suggests  the  presuppositions  involved  in  this  mimesis. 
So  far  as  one  can  tell,  Plato's  solution  of  this  problem  is  altogether 
different:  he  says  of  Dorian  and  Phrygian  that  they  "imitate  the 
tones  and  accents  of  a  brave  man"  or  a  temperate  man  {Rep. 
399A.3-C.4).  This  may  fairly  be  called  a  simple  and  sensible  ap- 
proach, in  comparison  with  Damon's  esoteric  symbolism,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  cosmological  fantasies  of  Hindu  and  Arabic 
musical  theory. 

(3)  (This  point  has  already  been  discussed.) 

(4)  To  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  Plato  nowhere  assigns 
individual  notes  an  ethos :  the  mode  is  the  smallest  musical  unit  to  be 
thus  treated.  Nor  do  the  dialogues  show  any  concern  with  note 
selection,  though  this  was  a  vital  part  of  Damonian  practice,  if 
Aristides  has  interpreted  the  ancient  scale-sequences  correctly.  As 
for  associating  masculine  and  feminine  characteristics,  Damon  and 
Plato  both  did  so,  but  in  largely  different  ways.  The  former  as- 
signed them  to  individual  notes,38  to  modes,  to  genera  and  to  musical 
instruments,  while  the  latter  allows  none  of  these  categories  except 

37  The  aurip  /j.ov(tik6s,  as  Vetter  says  (RE  16.  841),  is  such  "nicht  auf  (i.e.  in  virtue 
of)  die  Bewegungen  der  Tone,  vielmehr  auf  die  durch  die  Tone  im  Innern  des  Menschen 
ausgelosten  Bewegungen.  .  .  .  Die  in  den  wpa^eis  sich  ausdruckende  evkpyeia  aber  ist 
ohne  weiteres  r)din6v  kclI  ttouI  rjdos  (Ps.-Arist.  Probl.  19.29)." 

38  Such  differentiation  is  known  to  modern  musicologists.  In  Java,  for  example, 
the  notes  of  a  central  scale  can  be  found  divided  between  two  instruments  according  to 
the  male-female  cosmic  antithesis:  one  instrument  has  the  even  tones  resulting  from  a 
cycle  of  fifths,  while  the  other  has  the  odd  tones  (see  Robert  Lachmann.  Musik  des 
Orients  [Breslau  1929]  22).  Speaking  of  these  "male"  and  "female"  notes  in  Greek 
musical  theory,  Wilamowitz  (above,  note  7)  64  warns  against  assuming  that  Damon 
was  himself  a  composer,  and  points  out  that  he  only  cited  and  criticized  the  modes. 
It  does  seem  very  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  not  a  practising  professional ;  see 
above,  note  2. 
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that  of  the  modes.  For  Plato,  Dorian  expressed  manly  courage, 
Phrygian  the  discretion  or  moderation  which  he  felt  to  be  woman's 
finest  quality,  though  he  saw  that  neither  trait  was  limited  to  a 
single  sex;  the  other  modes  he  banished  from  Kallipolis  as  demoral- 
izing. Aristides  merely  calls  Phrygian  "mediate"  in  character  (p. 
96  M.)  —  that  is,  a  mean  between  manly  Dorian  and  effeminate 
Lydian,  as  the  context  shows.  If  this  description  goes  back  to 
Damon,  yet  another  point  of  difference  between  him  and  Plato 
becomes  apparent ;  if  not,  one  surmises  that  Aristides  may  have  been 
led  to  attempt  a  compromise  between  the  directly  opposed  opinions 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarding  the  true  ethos  of  Phrygian. 

As  for  calling  rhythm  masculine  and  melody  feminine,  Plato 
makes  no  such  distinction.  He  supposes  rather  that  the  nature  of 
the  sexes  will  be  expressed  in  either  case  by  suitable  rhythms,  even 
as  by  suitable  modes.  Rhythm  and  mode  usually  are  mentioned 
together  throughout  the  dialogues;  rhythm  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
in  the  background  on  one  or  two  occasions.39  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  noted  once  again  that  in  the  Republic  (400b. 2-c. 5)  modal 
ethos  is  treated  boldly  and  in  detail,  while  rhythmic  ethos  appears  to 
be  a  more  obscure  problem,  requiring  Damon's  special  technical 
knowledge. 

(5)  Cosmological  analogies  are  never  applied  to  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  dialogues.  Plato  passes  judgment  essentially  according 
to  the  simplicity  or  complexity  (as  permitting  modulation)  of  a 
given  instrument  (Rep.  377,  399) ;  the  techniques  of  performance 
which  he  attacks  are  those  which  destroy  this  ideal  simplicity,  such 
as  heterophonia  and  poikilia  {Leg.  812d.1-e.6). 

(6)  Plato  and  Damon  have  much  in  common  as  regards  number 
symbolism,  a  Pythagorean  inheritance  which  seems  to  trace  back  to 
Asiatic  origins.  The  Timaeus  and  Republic  both  contain  highly 
puzzling  uses  of  number ;  the  former  also  shows  a  cosmogony  worked 
out  in  accordance  with  geometrical  musical  ratios.40  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  Plato  duplicated  Damon's  approach,  to  judge 
from  the  limited  indications  in  Aristides  Quintilianus. 

(7)  The  musical  training  laid  down  in  the  Republic  and  Laws 
observes  such  strict  limits  as  apparently  to  exclude  altogether  the 

39  In  the  Republic,  the  use  of  suitable  modes  is  discussed  at  some  length  (399a.3- 
c.4),  while  selection  of  corresponding  rhythms  is  dealt  with  in  a  few  lines  (399E.8-11). 

40  See  most  recently  Arthur  Ahlvers,  Zahl  und  Klang  bei  Platon,  "Noctes  Romanae" 
vol.  6  (Bern  1952). 
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possibility  of  genera.  The  myth  of  Er  similarly  omits  to  assign  any 
genus  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens  on  the  whorls  of  Necessity's  spindle.41 
The  broad  conclusions  which  the  writer  believes  to  follow  from 
the  evidence  presented  above  can  be  briefly  set  forth.  Plato  used 
Damonian  theory,  but  he  used  it  critically,  adopting  some  points 
and  discarding  many  others,  doubtless  with  compromises  not  now 
perceptible.  Most  important  of  all,  the  majority  of  Damon's  main 
beliefs  appear  nowhere  in  the  dialogues,  while  the  most  striking 
Platonic  speculations  (e.g.  his  admirable  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  modes  and  rhythms  in  man's  speech  and  gestures,  respectively) 
betray  little  or  no  indebtedness  to  Damon.  It  is  time  we  discarded 
the  old  idea  of  Plato  as  an  unoriginal  musical  theorist,  a  mere 
Damonian  echo.  Where  predecessors  had  laid  a  secure  foundation, 
he  built  on  the  past;  but  he  built  powerfully,  daringly,  and  above 
all  with  individualism.  We  have  granted  Plato  much  in  other 
realms  of  sophia:  by  taking  thought,  we  may  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature  in  musical  theory  as  well. 

41  The  genera  were  of  comparatively  late  development  in  the  history  of  Greek 
music,  and  Plato  archaizes  determinedly  in  his  musical  planning.  F.  Greif,  "Etudes 
sur  la  musique  antique  (cont.),"  REG  23  (1910)  32  f.,  says  that  Plato  cared  nothing 
about  enharmonic  or  chromatic,  preferring  diatonic;  this  was  anciently  the  claim  of 
Theo  Smyrnaeus  (Mus.  12).  Ahlvers  (above,  note  40)  46-62  argues  at  length  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  Plato  prized  enharmonic  very  highly;  his  methods  seems  circuit- 
ous and  circumstantial,  nor  does  it  offer  anything  new  unless  one  accepts  his  ingenious 
interpretation  of  the  creation-scale  in  the  Timaeus.  A.  E.  Taylor  (above,  note  3) 
136-46,  esp.  142  ff.,  reasonably  argues  that  this  scale  is  diatonic,  and  the  failure  on 
Plato's  part  to  mention  any  interval  smaller  than  the  Xeinna  certainly  seems  to  be  sup- 
porting evidence  for  Taylor's  view.  The  comparative  lateness  of  the  system  of  genera 
is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  introduction  of  chromatic  into  tragedy 
to  Agathon  (Plut.  Quaest.  Conv.  3.1.1).  Actually  it  first  appeared  in  the  sixth  century, 
with  the  citharode  Lysander  of  Sicyon.  Though  it  was  admitted  neither  into  choral 
lyric  nor  (despite  Agathon)  into  tragic  drama,  the  writers  of  dithyrambs  and  citharodic 
vdfioL  quickly  adopted  it.  On  the  antiquity  of  the  other  two  genera,  see  R.  P.  Winning- 
ton-Ingram,  "The  Spondeion  Scale,"  CQ  22  (1928)  34. 


VIII.    The  Athenian  Legislation  against  Tyranny 
and  Subversion  * 


MARTIN  OSTWALD 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  excavations  conducted  by  the  American  School  at  Athens 
on  the  agora  brought  to  light  in  1952  a  stele  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed a  law  against  attempts  at  subversion  and  the  establishment 
of  a  tyranny,  dating  from  337/6  B.C.1  No  references  in  the  surviv- 
ing literature  about  the  events  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had 
warned  us  to  expect  a  law  such  as  this ;  and  the  fact  that  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  in  the  law  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  Areopagus 
raises  questions  why  fear  of  subversion  and  tyranny  should  have 
been  connected  with  that  august  body.  To  answer  some  of  these 
questions  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  this  paper. 

The  language  of  the  law  of  337/6  B.C.  leaves  no  doubt  that  it 
depends  upon  earlier  Athenian  legislation  against  tyranny  and  sub- 
version, legislation  which,  I  hope  to  show,  can  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  Draco.  This  means  not  only  that  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  this  type  of  legislation  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  new  law,  but  also  that  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  legislation 
against  tyranny  and  subversion  provides  an  essential  background 
of  historical  development  against  which  the  new  law  has  to  be  seen. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  laws  against  tyranny  and  sub- 
version, but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nowhere  has  this  subject 
received  a  single  comprehensive  treatment,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to 

*  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  this  paper:  Bonner-Smith  =  R.  J. 
Bonner  and  G.  Smith,  The  Administration  of  Justice  from  Homer  to  Aristotle,  2  vol. 
(Chicago  1930-38);  Busolt-Swoboda  =  G.  Busolt  and  H.  Swoboda,  Griechische  Staats- 
kunde,  2  vol.  (Miinchen  1920-26) ;  Hignett  =  C.  Hignett,  A  History  of  the  Athenian 
Constitution  to  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  (Oxford  1952) ;  Lipsius  —  J.  H.  Lipsius, 
Das  attische  Recht  und  Rechtsverj "ahren,  3  vol.  (Leipzig  1905-15) ;  Makkink  =  A.  D.  J. 
Makkink,  Andokides'  eerste  rede  met  inleiding  en  commentaar  (diss.  Utrecht  1932) ; 
Schreiner  =  J.  Schreiner,  De  corpore  iuris  Atheniensium  (diss.  Bonn  1913);  Sondhaus 
=  C.  Sondhaus,  De  Solonis  legibus  (diss.  Jena  1909);  Swoboda,  Arthmios  =  H.  Swo- 
boda, "Arthmios  von  Zeleia,"  ARM  16  (1893)  49-68;  Swoboda,  Beitrdge  =  H.  Swo- 
boda, "Beitrage  zur  griechischen  Rechtsgeschichte,"  Ztschr.  d.  Savigny-Stiftung, 
Romanist.  Abt.  26  (1905)  149-284. 

1  Published  with  a  brief  commentary  by  B.  D.  Meritt,  Hesperia  21  (1952)  355-59 
with  plates  89  and  90.    There  is  no  other  considerable  discussion. 
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this  circumstance  that  some  recent  scholarly  publications  have 
committed  serious  errors  in  peripheral  discussions  of  legislation  of 
this  kind.  The  new  law  of  337/6  B.C.  demands,  and  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  account  justifies,  that  we  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  the  legislation  against  tyranny  and  subversion,  even 
though  in  some  cases  nothing  essentially  new  will  be  added  to  what 
is  already  known. 

I 

Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  beginning  of  legislation 
against  subversion  antedates  Solon,  the  earliest  datable  law  of  this 
kind  is  ascribed  to  him.  Aristotle  records  the  fact  that  Solon  en- 
acted a  law,  presumably  among  the  laws  determining  the  functions 
of  the  Areopagites,  according  to  which  attempts  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  political  rights  could  be  the  subject  of  impeachments 
before  the  Areopagus.2  Since  Aristotle  uses  the  words  KardXvaLs 
tov  drjuov  to  describe  the  offense  and  the  term  elaayyeXLa  to  define  the 
procedure  involved,  and  since  both  expressions  assumed  a  great  im- 
portance in  the  legislation  of  the  late  fifth  century  and  throughout 
the  fourth,  some  scholars  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle's 
statement  altogether;3  others,  while  accepting  its  content  as  sub- 
stantially correct,  maintain  that  these  terms  could  not  have  been 
used  by  Solon  ;4  and  others  again  accept  both  the  words  and  the 
ascription  of  the  law  to  Solon  as  authentic.6  Although  the  meagre 
evidence  we  possess  makes  any  conclusion  of  necessity  tentative,  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  nature  of  Solon's  middle-of-the-road 
constitution  makes  it  improbable  that  he  used  an  expression  such 
as  KCLTaXvaLs  tov  8r}^ov  on  the  axones.  On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle's 
words  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  Solon  was  identical  with  the  elaayyeXia  which  was  to  assume 
such  a  great  importance  in  the  fourth  century.6    The  only  conclu- 

2  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  8.4:  /ecu  tovs  kirl  KaraKvaei  tov  8r]fxov  ovvioTanevovs  tupivtv  (sc.  17 
tup  ' kpeoTrayiTuiv  fiovXi]),  SoAawos  devros  vbjiov  eiaayyeXLas  irepl  clvtuv.  For  the 
arrangement  of  the  Solonian  code  see  R.  Scholl,  "Ueber  attische  Gesetzgebung," 
SBMunch.  Philos.-philol.-hist.  CI.  (1886)  89-90.    Cf.  also  Sondhaus  75-76. 

3  E.g.,  C.  Gilliard,  Quel  que  s  reformes  de  Solon  (diss.  Lausanne  1907)  57,  note  2,  and 

281. 

4  Schreiner  66;  Makkink  268;  U.  Kahrstedt,  Klio  30  (1937)  19;  A.  E.  Raubitschek, 
AJA  55  (1951)  228,  note  22. 

6Lipsius  1.178-79  with  note  7;  Busolt-Swoboda  2.848  with  note  3;  Bonner-Smith 
1.298;  Hignett  90. 

6  Lipsius,  loc.  cit.\  Busolt-Swoboda,  loc.  cit.\  Bonner-Smith,  loc.  cit.  (all  in  note  5, 
above). 
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sion  which  the  Aristotelian  text  permits  us  to  draw  is  that  Solon 
enacted  some  sort  of  law,  according  to  which  attempts  against  his 
constitution  could  be  impeached  and  were  to  be  tried  before  the 
Areopagus.  Plutarch  corroborates  this  conclusion,7  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  cogent  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  true. 

II 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Solon's  law  for  the  prevention  of 
subversive  activities  was  not  the  earliest  measure  of  its  kind. 
Plutarch  records  what  he  claims  to  be  a  literal  transcript  of  a  Solon- 
ian  amnesty  law,  according  to  which  "those  who  had  been  convicted 
by  the  Areopagus,  by  the  ephetai,  or  by  the  kings  in  the  Prytaneion 
on  charges  of  murder  or  homicide  or  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
tyranny"  were  excluded  from  the  amnesty.8  This  suggests  that  a 
judicial  procedure  for  attempts  at  tyranny  had  been  used  even  before 
Solon.  We  know  of  only  one  attempt  at  establishing  a  tyranny 
before  Solon,  and  the  presumption  is,  therefore,  that  this  procedure 
had  only  been  used  once,  to  wit,  against  the  followers  of  Cylon,  and 
that  until  that  time  no  law  existed  to  cover  attempts  at  tyranny.9 
After  Cylon's  followers  had  been  starved  into  submission  and  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  the  Erinyes  (Thuc.  1.126.11),  they  were 
enticed  to  leave  the  altar  by  the  promise  of  a  trial  (Plut.  Sol.  12.1), 
probably  before  the  Areopagus,10  and  were  assured  that  they  would 
not  be  sentenced  to  death.11  This  promise  was  probably  no  more 
than  a  make-shift  expedient  to  restore  peace  at  Athens  and  not  a 
regular  procedure.12  Since  the  beginning  of  Solon's  amnesty  law 
states  that  artyuot  are  to  be  made  6itLtl}xoi  we  may  conclude  that  arista 
was  inflicted  upon  any  of  Cylon's  followers  who  may  have  escaped 

7  Plut.  Comp.  of  Solon  and  Publicola  2.2. 

8  Plut.  Sot.  19.3  :  arLfXicv  oaoi  cltl/jlol  rjcrav  irplv  r)  XoXoova  ixp^ai  eTTLTL/xovs  elvai,  Tc\i}v 
oaoi  c£  'Apetou  Tayov  f)  6croi  e/c  toov  e^ercov  r}  ex  irpvTaveLov  KaradLKaadevres  vtto  fiaaiheuu 
kiri  (f>6v(d  t)  <T<frayaiariv  rj  eirl  Tvpavvibi  ecfrevyov  ore  6  Oeap-os  e<pavr]  68e. —  The  arguments, 
based  on  the  significance  of  the  term  olti/jlos  and  adduced  by  Hignett  313  against  the 
authenticity  of  this  law,  are  not  convincing,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

9  G.  W.  Williams,  Hermathena  78  (1951)  39,  asserts  without  argument  that  the  law 
cited  by  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  16.10  was  already  in  force  at  the  time  of  Cylon.  The  sub- 
sequent discussion  will  show  that  this  is  unlikely. 

10  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  445 ;  see  also  T.  Lenschau,  RE  s.v.  rvpavvidos  ypa4>rj  1805-6, 
with  the  literature  cited  there.  Although  I  am  inclined  to  accept  Lenschau's  conclu- 
sion, I  do  not  agree  with  the  changes  which  he  proposes  in  the  text  of  the  Solonian  law 
cited  by  Plutarch. 

11  Hdt.  5.71 :  vireyyvovs  irKrjv  Oavarov. 

12  See  Schreiner  67. 
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the  slaughter  that  ensued.13  What  this  drt/uta  involved  will  become 
clear  in  what  follows. 

There  is  some  evidence  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Cylonian  revolt, 
a  further  step  was  taken.  Without  giving  us  a  date,  Aristotle 
quotes  verbatim  an  early  law  which,  in  its  original  form,  may  go 
back  to  pre-Solonian  times:14  Oea/iLa  rdoe  'AOyvaLuv  kari  /cat  7rdrpta- 
eav  TLves  rvpavveiv  kiraviaT&VTai  [eiri  Tvpavvlbi],  r)  avyKaOtarfi  <rts>  rr)v 
Tvpavvlba,  arip.ov  dvai  Kai  avrov  Kai  ykvos.15  That  this  law  is  very  old 
is  evinced  by  the  use  of  B'eap.ia  in  the  introductory  formula  and  in  the 
peculiar  archaic  change  from  plural  to  singular  in  the  verbs 
eirav LdroiVTOLL  to  avyKadLarrj,  and  the  fact  that  Aristotle  quotes  directly 
indicates  that  the  law  was  written  and  hence  cannot  antedate  Draco 
(Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  41.2)  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 

Some  key  phrases  that  occur  here  are  found  again  in  the  decree 
of  Demophantus  of  410  B.C.  which,  according  to  Andocides,  is 
based  on  a  Solonian  law,  and  this  allegation  has  recently  caused  a 
scholar  to  assume  that  it  was  part  of  Solon's  laws  and  that,  since 
Solon's  laws  stipulated  an  impeachment  before  the  Areopagus,  it 
was  enforced  by  the  Areopagus.16  However,  this  assumption  is  not 
warranted :  not  only  has  Andocides'  ascription  of  the  law  to  Solon 
long  ago  been  proven  incorrect,17  but  we  have  also  seen  that  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  Solon  was  an  impeachment  involving  a  trial 
and  not  a  declaration  by  which  the  offender  was  proclaimed  an 
outlaw.  Since  both  the  Solonian  law  on  subversion  and  the  amnesty 
law  give  the  Areopagus  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  attempted  tyranny, 
it  is  possible  to  guess  that  any  pronouncement  of  arifiLa,  if  indeed 
such  a  pronouncement  was  required,  may  have  been  initiated  by  the 
Areopagus.  But  since  neither  the  law  under  discussion  nor  the 
decree  of  Demophantus  prescribes  a  trial,  the  ascription  of  the 
former  to  Solon  is  manifestly  incorrect. 

That  the  law  quoted  by  Aristotle  cannot  be  Solonian  is  further 

13  Plut.  Sol.  19.3.  The  law  does  not  prove  that  the  art/zta  was  pronounced  by  the 
Prytaneion,  as  is  asserted  by  A.  Philippi,  Der  Areopag  und  die  Epheten  (Berlin  1874) 
219-25;  G.  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte  22  (Gotha  1895)  159-60,  note  1,  208  with 
note  6;  Swoboda,  Arthmios  59;  Busolt-Swoboda  2.800  with  note  1.    Cf.  above,  note  10. 

14  Cf.  Lenschau  (above,  note  10)  1806;  and  F.  Jacoby,  Atthis:  The  Local  Chronicles 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Oxford  1949)  364,  note  68. 

16  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  16.10.  I  am  citing  from  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  text, 
G.  Mathieu  and  B.  Haussoulier,  Aristote:  Constitution  d'Athenes,  4th  ed.  rev.  and  corr. 
(Bude,  Paris  1952)  18. 

16  Andoc.  1.95  and  97;  see  Raubitschek,  AJA  55  (1951)  224-25. 

17  See  Makkink  263-64  and  the  material  cited  there. 
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substantiated  by  the  findings  of  H.  Swoboda,  who  established  that 
oLTLfiov  in  this  context  does  not  yet  have  its  narrow  meaning  of  'loss 
of  civic  rights'  but  the  more  severe  connotation  of  'outlawed' 
(=  'vogelfrei'),  and  that,  consequently,  Aristotle  misunderstood 
the  term  when  he  called  the  law  'lenient'  (ttp^ol).18  But  what  date 
are  we  to  assume  for  the  law?  Swoboda  rightly  argued  that  its 
enactment  must  have  been  preceded  by  an  actual  experience  of 
tyranny,  and  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  first  passed  in  one  of 
the  two  periods  in  which  Peisistratus  was  exiled  from  Athens;  he 
further  elaborated  on  a  suggestion  by  Stahl19  and  stated  that  the  law 
was  renewed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids.20 

But  this  raises  a  difficulty.  We  know,  and  Swoboda  himself 
has  shown  it,21  that  the  term  an/ios  was  used  in  its  later  narrow  sense 
even  by  Solon.22  Some  scholars  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
law  must  be  pre-Solonian  and  have  rejected  Swoboda's  date  for  the 
first  enactment.23  If  the  meaning  in  which  Solon  used  cltlhos  gives 
us  a  terminus  ante  quern,  our  law  can  only  refer  to  Cylon's  attempt  to 
establish  a  tyranny.  Moreover,  the  terminus  post  quern,  as  we  saw, 
is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  law  is  written  and  cannot,  therefore, 
antedate  Draco.24  Since  the  judicial  procedure  promised  to  the 
followers  of  Cylon  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  make-shift 
measure,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Draco  enacted  this  law  as  a  more 
general  and  permanent  regulation  of  cases  of  attempted  tyranny, 
perhaps  in  a  section  dealing  with  the  conditions  under  which 
homicide  would  be  justified.25 

18  Swoboda,  Arthmios  58-59 ;  see  also  the  same  author's  Beitrdge  149-64.  Although 
this  interpretation  was  at  first  attacked,  notably  by  G.  Kaibel,  Stil  und  Text  der 
1 AdrjvaLwv  HoXiTeia  (Berlin  1893)  164,  note  1,  it  has  now  found  general  acceptance,  cf. 
P.  Usteri,  Achtung  und  Verbannung  im  griechischen  Rechte  (Berlin  1903)  12  with  note  1 ; 
Schreiner  65;  Busolt-Swoboda  1.234,  note  1 ;  Makkink  268;  U.  Kahrstedt,  Studien  zum 
offentlichen  Recht  Athens.  Teil  I:  Staatsgebiet  und  Staatsangehdrige  in  Athen  (Stuttgart 
and  Berlin  1934)  119;  Hignett  161. 

19  J.  M.  Stahl,  RhM  55  (N.F.  46)  (1891)  615-16. 

20  Swoboda,  Arthmios  60  and  Beitrdge  163,  note  1. 

21  Swoboda,  Beitrdge  153  and  161. 

22  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  8.5  and  Plut.  Sol.  19.3  with  the  comments  of  Schreiner  and 
Busolt-Swoboda  cited  in  the  next  note. 

23  Kaibel  (above,  note  18)  loc.  cit.\  Schreiner  66-68;  Busolt-Swoboda  1.234,  note  1. 

24  This  has  been  suggested  by  Schreiner  67. 

25  That  Draco's  laws  dealt  with  justifiable  homicide  is  attested  by  Dem.  20.158. 
Cf.  also  Schreiner  67-68.  —  If  this  argument  is  correct,  it  will  lend  added  weight  to  the 
view  of  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen  (Berlin  1893)  2.55-56, 
that  Draco's  legislation  was  partly  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  attempts,  such  as  Cy- 
lon's, at  establishing  a  tyranny.    A  relation  between  Draco's  legislation  and  the  Cy- 
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Two  serious  objections  to  attributing  the  law  to  Draco  have  still 
to  be  met.  Aristotle  introduces  his  quotation  of  the  law  by  the  pre- 
script: dea/jLia  rade  ' AdrjvaLoov  earl  /ecu  7rdrpia.  This  indicates  that  his 
source  did  not  attribute  the  law  to  Draco  or  to  any  other  legislator 
beyond  stating  that  it  was  an  old  law.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Solonian  legislation  enacted  new  provisions  and  a  new  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  attempted  tyranny,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
authorship  of  the  old  pre-Solonian  law  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
time  of  the  fourth  century,  if  not  earlier.  Indeed,  if  even  Draco's 
laws  on  homicide,  which  were  retained  by  Solon  (Arist.  Ath.  Pol. 
7.1;  Plut.  Sol.  17),  had  to  be  re-published  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  commissions  of  avyypafals  and  av ay panels  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  fifth  century  (IG  I2  115),  the  presumption  is  that  a 
Draconian  law  which  was  superseded  by  Solon's  legislation  would 
fall  into  oblivion  much  more  easily. 

A  second  objection  to  ascribing  our  law  to  Draco  might  be  based 
upon  the  prescript  which  Aristotle  quotes.  The  formula  deafiia  rade 
'kd-qvalwv  eari  kcll  irarpia  shows  that  the  law  itself  is  older  than  the 
form  in  which  Aristotle  knew  it.  For  if  the  law  was  indeed  enacted 
as  a  result  of  the  Cylonian  revolt,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  it  was  too 
recent  at  the  time  Draco  wrote  his  code  to  be  described  as  an  'estab- 
lished and  ancestral  rule.'  But  even  if  this  is  taken  to  prove  that 
the  prescript  cannot  go  back  to  Draco,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  law  itself,  too,  is  un-Draconian.  On  the  contrary,  the 
formulation  of  the  prescript  suggests  that  Aristotle  is  citing  the  law 
in  a  form  considerably  later  than  its  first  enactment.26  While  thus 
the  first  enactment  may  well  have  been  Draco's,  the  quotation  which 
Aristotle  gives  must  go  back  to  a  time  when  Draco's  authorship  was 
already  forgotten  and  when  a  Draconian  law  could  well  be  described 
as  an  'established  and  ancestral  rule.'  At  what  date  the  Draconian 
law  may  have  been  remembered  as  such  an  'established  and  an- 
cestral rule'  will  be  suggested  by  the  following  considerations. 

Although  Solon  refused  to  extend  his  amnesty  to  those  who  had 
attempted  to  establish  a  tyranny  (Plut.  Sol.  19.3),  the  law  with 
which  he  replaced  Draco's  was  less  severe  in  that  it  prescribed  a 

Ionian  affair  has  also  been  recognized  by  F.  Cauer,  V erhandlungen  der  40.  Versamm- 
lung  deutscher  Philologen  und  Schulmanner  (Leipzig  1890)  120:  Draco's  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  Cauer,  was  the  elimination  of  the  blood-feuds  which  were  rife  as  the  result 
of  the  Cylonian  affair;  cf.  also  Hignett  87. 

26  Cf.  Usteri  (above,  note  18)  12,  note  1,  and  Swoboda,  Beitrdge  163,  note  1. 
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trial  before  the  Areopagus.27  To  what  extent  this  procedure  was 
actually  used  in  the  sixth  century  during  the  turbulent  periods  of 
anarchy  and  of  Peisistratus'  exiles  is  not  known.  However,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  the  Solonian  law  against  tyranny  was 
eclipsed  after  the  fall  of  the  tyranny,  and  that  the  measures  under- 
taken against  the  Peisistratids  in  effect  resembled  those  stipulated 
in  the  old  law  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Draco.28  Our  sources  do 
not  tell  us  whether  any  law  was  invoked  against  the  Peisistratids; 
but  if  they  were  brought  to  trial  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  which  is 
improbable  in  view  of  the  revolutionary  situation  in  which  they  were 
deposed,  the  trial  is  unlikely  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Areo- 
pagus, which,  by  that  time,  must  have  consisted  mainly  of  men  who 
were  well  disposed  to  the  tyrants.  But  we  do  know  that  the  Pei- 
sistratids and  their  descendants  were  declared  outlaws  and  that 
Thucydides  was  familiar  with  a  stele  that  contained  a  list  of  the 
Peisistratids  and  presumably  also  the  ban  which  was  pronounced 
against  them.29  The  presumption  is  strong  that  it  was  at  this  time 
and  in  connection  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids  that  the 
Draconian  law  was  remembered  and  cited  as  a  dea/juov  Kai  ttcltplov  to 
add  the  sanction  of  what  was  thought  to  be  customary  law  to  the 
ban.  This  view  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later  a 
similar  ban  was  pronounced  and  inscribed  upon  a  stele  against  the 
followers  of  Isagoras  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  designs  kwi 
Tvpavvi8L.Z0  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  after  510  and  508  B.C. 
no  new  legislation  was  introduced  to  cope  with  attempts  at  estab- 
lishing a  tyranny  at  Athens,  but  that  the  old  Draconian  law  was 
cited  to  support  the  special  decrees  that  were  promulgated  against 
any  offenders.  The  only  new  measure  which  resulted  immediately 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  seems  to  have  been  a  curse 
against  potential  tyrants  that  was  included  in  the  bouleutic  oath  in 
501  B.C.31 

27  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  8.4,  as  discussed  above. 

28  Swoboda,  Arthmios  60;  Usteri  (above,  note  18)  12,  note  1;  Busolt-Swoboda 
1.233-34  with  234,  note  1. 

29  Thuc.  6.55.1.  Although  van  Herwerden's  emendation  of  ctSi/das  to  read  dn/Luas 
in  Mnemosyne  8  (1880)  156  seems  attractive,  it  must  be  rejected,  because  the  term 
dri/ua  had  been  used  in  its  narrower  meaning  since  the  time  of  Solon.  —  Cf.  also 
Aristoph.  Av.  1074-75,  and  Marcellinus,  Life  of  Thucydides  32,  with  Busolt-Swoboda 
1.233-34  with  234,  note  1. 

30  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  273.    Cf.  also  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  20.1 :  0iXos  &v  toov  rvpavvuv. 

31  See  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  (above,  note  25)  1.54  with  note  23 ;  Busolt-Swo- 
boda 1.233-34. 
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There  is  one  further  measure  which  most  of  the  ancient  sources 
relate  to  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants,  and  that  is  the  institution  of 
ostracism.32  Although  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the  mechanics  of 
ostracism,  the  problems  of  its  origin  and  thus  of  its  original  intent 
are  far  from  solved  and  are  perhaps  ultimately  insoluble.33  The 
law  on  ostracism  may  indeed  have  been  enacted  because  the  Athen- 
ians considered  prevention  a  more  effective  deterrent  than  cure  after 
their  recent  experiences  with  tyranny;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  well  be  that  "it  was  invented  and  used  from  the  start  as  a  party 
weapon  by  the  anti-Persian  leaders."34  At  any  rate,  whatever  its 
intent  may  have  been,  ostracism  became  a  powerful  tool  in  the 
party  struggles  of  the  fifth  century  and,  while  it  remained  effective, 
there  was  in  Athens  no  further  legislation  against  tyranny  and  sub- 
version. But,  although  the  law  on  ostracism  remained  part  of  the 
Athenian  body  of  laws  at  least  through  the  fourth  century  (Arist. 
Ath.  Pol.  43.5),  no  Athenian  was  actually  ostracized  after  Hyper- 
bolus  (417  B.C.),  and  new  measures  had  to  be  introduced  to  protect 
the  city  against  internal  enemies.35 

Ill 

The  temporary  and  make-shift  nature  of  the  reforms  by  which 
the  Athenian  democracy  was  modified  after  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian 
venture36  goes  far  toward  explaining  why  no  ostracisms  were  held  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  ostracism  of  Hyperbolus  and 

32  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  22.3;  Philochorus,  fr.  30  (Jacoby) ;  and  Diod.  Sic.  11.55. 

33  The  crux  is  the  discrepancy  between  Aristotle's  ascription  of  the  law  to  Cleis- 
thenes  (Ath.  Pol.  22.1  and  4)  and  the  contention  of  Androtion  (fr.  6  [Jacoby])  that  the 
law  was  enacted  only  in  488/7  B.C.  Both  authors  agree  that  ostracism  was  first  used 
against  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Charmus,  in  487/6  B.C.  This  has  raised  a  further 
problem :  why  should  a  law  which  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Cleisthenes  and  which  must,  on 
this  assumption,  have  been  enacted  soon  after  the  fall  of  Isagoras,  or  perhaps  as  late  as 
505/4  B.C.  if  we  accept  F.  Schachermeyr's  argument  in  Klio  25  (1932)  346-47,  not  have 
been  enforced  at  all  for  a  period  of  almost  twenty  years?  An  unconvincing  attempt  to 
solve  all  these  problems  by  assuming  that  Cleisthenes  lived  until  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  introduced  the  law  on  ostracism  in  488/7  B.C.  has  recently  been  made  by 
Raubitscheck,  AJA  55  (1951)  221-29;  see  also  the  reply  to  this  article  by  C.  A.  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  ibid.  56  (1952)  23-26. 

34  Hignett  186. 

35  Plut.  Arist.  7.3;  Nic.  11.6;  Philochorus,  fr.  30  (Jacoby).  See  also  O.  W.  Rein- 
muth,  RE  s.v.  "Ostrakismos"  1684. 

36  The  first  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the  appointment  of  ten  older  men 
as  TrpofiovXoi.  in  order  to  prepare  measures  to  meet  the  emergency;  see  Thuc.  8.1.3. 
The  number  ten  is  supplied  by  the  motion  of  Pythodorus  in  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  29.2  and  by 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  421. 
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why,  in  spite  of  the  fear  of  tyranny  and  oligarchy  which  seized  the 
Athenians  after  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  and  the  profanation 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Thuc.  6.53.3  and  60.1),  we  hear  of  no 
new  legislation  against  tyranny  and  subversion  of  the  democracy 
nor  of  any  trials  on  these  charges  under  the  old  Solonian  law,  which 
must,  in  theory  at  least,  still  have  been  in  force.37  If  this  is  true  of 
the  years  that  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  it  is 
even  more  true  of  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Four  Hundred,  when 
the  avyy  panels  who  paved  the  way  for  the  oligarchs  suspended  all 
ypa<pal  irapavbpoov,  eiaayyeXLac,  and  t poaKXrj a eis.38  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  even  immediately  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  Antiphon  was  tried  not  on  the  charge  of 
KaraXvcns  rod  br\pov,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  vopos  6s  /cetrat  trepi  toov 
irpodovTcov,  i.e.  for  treason.39 

The  first  step  by  which  the  law  on  ostracism  was  superseded  was 
taken  in  410/09  B.C.  That  the  decree  proposed  by  the  avyypa<f>evs 
Demophantus  is  genuine,  can  now  be  considered  as  certain.40  The 
decree,  as  it  is  preserved  by  Andocides,  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
first  stipulates  measures  to  be  taken  against  attempts  at  subversion 
of  the  democracy,  and  the  second  gives  the  formula  of  an  oath,  to  be 
sworn  by  all  Athenians,  to  abide  by  the  stipulations  of  the  first  part. 

Andocides  introduces  the  decree  with  the  words  /card  ye  rov 
XoXcovos  popov,  but  there  is  little  in  it  to  remind  us  of  the  impeachment 
before  the  Areopagus  which  Solon  enacted.41    However,  it  has  long 

37  It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  despite  the  fear  that  Alcibiades  wanted  to  subvert 
the  democracy  (see  Thuc.  6.27.3-28.2)  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  men  accused  with  him 
were  officially  charged  with  attempting  a  /cardAucris  rod  8-qnov  or  the  establishment  of  a 
tyranny.  The  eiaayyeXLa  introduced  by  Pythonicus  (see  Andoc.  1.11-14  with  J. 
Hatzfeld,  Alcibiade2  [Paris  1951]  165  with  note  1)  concerned  only  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries  and  was  probably  an  eiaayyeXLa  Kara  naiv&v  /ecu  aypacjyuv  abiKriiJLaTOJv  (see 
Lex.  rhet.  Cantabr.  s.v.  eiaayyeXLa,  and  Pollux  8.51),  possibly  lodged  on  the  specific 
grounds  of  impiety.  Similarly,  the  daayyekla,  brought  against  Alcibiades  by  Thessalus 
(see  Plut.  Alcib.  22  with  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.  176  with  note  3,  and  203)  seems  to  have  been 
for  impiety ;  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  phrase  irepi  t&v  fxvaTrjpLojv  cos  aoefiovvTwv  in 
Thuc.  6.53.1  and  by  Alcibiades'  defense  before  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  on  his 
return  to  Athens  in  407  B.C.  cos  ova  rjaefirjuei.  (see  Xen.  Hellen.  1.4.20).  The  testimony  of 
Isocrates  (16.6),  including  his  statement  that  the  charge  naraXvcns  rod  drjfiov  was  part  of 
the  eiaayyeXLa,  is  unreliable;  see  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.  176,  note  3. 

38  Thuc.  8.67;  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  29.2-4. 

39  [Plut.]  Vit.  X  oral.  833e-f. 

40  Andoc.  1.96-98  with  Makkink  263 ;  J.  R.  Grant,  De  decretis  Atticis  quae  e  memoria 
scriptorum  veterum  tradita  sunt  (diss.  Harvard  1946;  typewritten)  163-65. 

41  The  mention  of  Solon's  name  means  no  more  than  that  the  decree  in  the  form 
given  goes  back  to  earlier  regulations ;  see  Makkink  263  and  the  material  cited  there ; 
Grant  (above,  note  40)  164. 
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been  recognized  that  part  of  the  oath  formula  is  related  to  the  old 
Draconian  law  on  tyranny,  and  that  the  phrase  eau  rts  rvpawtiv 
eTrauaarfj  r\  rbv  rbpavvov  avyKaTaar-qay  in  the  Demophantus  decree  is 
more  than  an  accidental  echo  of  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.  16.10:  kav  rives 
Tvpavvtiv  kiravLUT cbv toll  [ewi  Tvpavvlbi.],  r)  auyKadiaTfj  <rts>  rrjv  Tvpavuida.42 
Whether  the  antecedent  was  Draco's  law  itself,  or  the  modified  form 
which  was  remembered  as  an  'established  and  ancestral  rule'  in 
connection  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,43  cannot  be  de- 
cided with  certainty,  in  view  of  the  scanty  information  we  possess  on 
the  precise  nature  of  the  measures  taken  against  the  Peisistratids. 
But  since  we  do  know  that  the  Peisistratids  were  declared  outlaws 
after  the  fall  of  the  tyranny,44  and  since  the  oath  in  the  decree  of 
Demophantus  contains  a  promise  to  bestow  upon  the  slayer  of  the 
potential  offender  the  same  privileges  as  were  accorded  to  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  and  their  descendants  (Andoc.  1.98),  some  scholars 
have  related  the  Demophantus  oath  to  the  bouleutic  oath  which 
was  instituted  in  the  archonship  of  Hermocreon.45  The  reference  to 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  and  their  descendants  does  not  neces- 
sarily establish  the  date  of  a  possible  original,  because  the  benefac- 
tions bestowed  upon  them  enter  naturally  in  this  context  and  are 
found  throughout  the  fourth  century  as  the  privilege  par  excellence 
granted  by  the  Athenian  state.46  Moreover,  Hignett  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  reference  to  tyranny  in  the  oath  of  Demophan- 
tus' decree  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  fear  of  tyranny  as  well  as 
oligarchy  which  swept  Athens  after  the  multilation  of  the  Hermae.47 
But  despite  these  objections  the  relation  to  the  bouleutic  oath  is 
most  felicitous  and  probable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  inscriptional 
evidence  shows  that  the  oath  of  the  Councillors  was  investigated  and 
published  about  the  same  time  that  Demophantus  submitted  his 
decree.48 

42Swoboda,  Arthmios  57-58;  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  (above,  note  25)  1.54, 
note  23. 

43  This  possibility  was  first  suggested  by  Stahl,  RhM  46  (1891)  614-17. 

44  Cf.  above,  note  29. 

45  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  (above,  note  25)  1.54,  note  23;  Busolt-Swoboda  1.234, 
note  1,  and  2.848-49,  note  3;  Makkink  264.  Schreiner  69  refers  it  to  a  law  of  Cleis- 
thenes. 

4«  IG  I2  77,  lines  5-9;  Isaeus  5.47;  Dem.  20.18,  29,  127-28,  159-60;  21.170;  23.143; 
Dein.  1.101;  Plut.  Arist.  27 A. 

47  Hignett  168  with  note  2. 

48  IG  I2  114,  lines  28-29.  Cf.  also  Aristoph.  Thesrn.  331-51  of  the  same  period, 
where  an  oath  similar  to  that  prescribed  by  Demophantus  and  perhaps  also  by  IG  I2 
1 14  is  parodied. 
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Strangely  enough,  reference  to  tyranny  in  the  decree  of  Demo- 
phantus  is  confined  to  the  passage  of  the  oath  which  we  have  just 
discussed :  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  decree  proper  as  well  as  of 
the  oath  the  term  kcltclXvo-is  rrjs  drjuoKparias  is  used  to  define  the 
offense.49  KaraXvais  rrjs  5r//xo/cpartas  is  of  course  a  wider  concept  than 
'tyranny'  and  also  embraces  the  kind  of  oligarchy  against  which  the 
decree  of  Demophantus  must  have  been  directed.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  term  was  first  introduced  into  Athenian  legisla- 
tion by  the  decree  of  Demophantus,50  or  whether  it  became  a  legal 
term  at  an  earlier  period  ;51  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
kind  of  subversion  against  which  Solon  had  introduced  some  kind 
of  impeachment  before  the  Areopagus  is  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  on  a  par  with  attempts  to  establish  a  tyranny  and  is  thus 
extended  to  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  democratic  constitution. 
Although  this  purpose  of  the  Demophantus  decree  has  been  rec- 
ognized before,52  the  way  in  which  this  extension  was  made  has 
never  been  examined  in  detail.  What  such  an  examination  reveals 
is  that  the  decree  of  Demophantus  makes  the  extension  by  going 
back  to  the  Draconian  law  and  by  making  explicit,  in  the  language 
of  the  fifth  century,  what  is  already  inherent  in  it. 

The  verb  avyKadLarfj  in  Draco's  law  carries  with  it  not  only  the 
connotation  of  acting  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  viz.,  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  tyranny,  but  also  as  an  accessory  after  the 
fact,  viz.,  in  the  government  exercised  by  the  tyranny  once  it  has 
been  established.53  This  implication  is  made  quite  explicit  in 
both  the  decree  proper  and  the  oath  of  Demophantus'  decree:  in 
order  to  make  all  participants  in  a  coup  such  as  that  of  the  Four 
Hundred  jointly  responsible,  not  only  the  potential  subverter  him- 
self but  also  the  associates  of  his  rule  are  made  liable  to  the  same 

49  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  occurs  in  this  decree  only  in  constructions  of  the 
verb :  tav  tls  Karakvy  rrjv  8r] fxoKpar lav ,  KaraXeXu/ievrjs  rrjs  dtinoKparLas,  kt\. 

60  This  is  the  view  of  Schreiner  66. 

61  Although  Solon  is  unlikely  to  have  introduced  it  (see  above,  pp.  104-5  with 
notes  3-5),  the  term  may  have  become  part  of  legislative  or  judicial  language  with  the 
development  of  the  democracy  after  Cleisthenes.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  term 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  a  restoration  in  the  Athenian  decree  concerning  Colo- 
phon of  ca.  460  B.C.,  IG  I2  15,  line  37  :  /ecu  8eno[Kpariav  ov  Karakvaro].  This  part  of  the 
restoration  is  retained  in  the  most  recent  discussion  of  this  inscription  by  J.  J.  E.  Hon- 
dius,  SEG  3.3,  line  39. 

52Lipsius  2.375;  Schreiner  65;  Makkink  264;  Grant  (above,  note  40)  138. 
53  The  verb  is  used  in  this  sense  also  in  Aesch.  Prom.  305  of  Oceanus  and  in  Thuc. 
8.68.2  of  Antiphon's  defense  speech. 
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penalty.64  The  same  kind  of  amplification  is  found  again  with  only 
one  significant  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  penalty  is  defined. 
Whereas  Draco's  law  made  both  the  offender  and  his  family  subject 
to  oltl/jllcl  (which,  as  we  saw  above,  meant  that  they  were  declared 
outlaws),66  the  decree  of  Demophantus  no  longer  implicates  the 
family  of  the  offender  and,  while  avoiding  the  term  dn/zia  and  its 
cognates,  which  had  assumed  a  different  meaning  long  ago,  spells 
out  in  considerable  detail  what  the  Draconian  drt/zta  involved.  The 
offender  is  declared  a  public  enemy  of  Athens  who  may  be  slain  with 
impunity;56  his  slayer  and  the  slayer's  accomplices  will  be  free  from 
religious  pollution;57  and  his  property  shall  be  confiscated,  the 
customary  tithe  being  dedicated  to  Athena.58  All  these  provisions 
are  not  much  more  than  an  elaboration  of  the  older  concept  of  artjua 
now  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  fifth  century:  the  decree  of 
Demophantus  thus  constitutes,  in  a  sense,  a  re-enactment  of  the 
old  Draconian  law,  expanded  and  modernized  to  fit  the  conditions 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century.59 

54  Andoc.  1.96  and  97.  Here,  and  in  notes  56-58,  below,  (A)  refers  to  the  decree 
proper,  (B)  to  the  oath.  (A) :  rj  apxw  fipa  apxv  KaTa\e\vp.epr}s  ttjs  drjuoKparLas  ;  (B)  : 
Kai  eav  tls  ap£r)  riv'  apxw  KaraXeXvpeviqs  ttjs  8rjpoKpaTLas  to  \olitop. 

55  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  16.10:  an/xof  elvai  Kai  avrov  Kai  y'evos.  For  the  meaning,  see 
above  pp.  106-7. 

56  Andoc.  locc.  citt.  (above,  note  54).  (A):  ico\kp.Los  co-toj  'AdrjuaLwv  Kai  prjiroLPei 
Tedparo)  (B)  :  <bs  iroKkpiov  Krdvavra  top  'Ad-qpaiup.  On  the  terminology  here  and  its 
relation  to  that  of  the  fourth  century,  see  also  Makkink  268-69. 

57  Andoc.  locc.  citt.  (above,  note  54).  (A):  6  5e  airoKreLpas  top  ravra  TOL-qaapra 
Kai  6  av/JL^ovkevaas  octlos  ecrrco  Kai  evay-qs  ',  (B)  :  Kai  kap  tls  aXXos  cnroKTeLprj  octlop  avrop 
pop.ico  elpaL  Kai  irpos  deojp  Kai  baipopoip. 

58  Ibid.  (A)  :  Kai  ra  xPVfJLCLTa  o-vtov  8r]p,6cna  ecrTco  Kai  Trjs  deov  to  kinbtKaTOP  ;  (B) : 
Kai  to.  KTTjpLara  tou  airodapoPTOs  iraPTa  airodopepos  aTroScbcrco  rd  r)p.Lcrea  t<2  airoKTeLpaPTi, 
Kai  ovk  awoaTep7)(ro>  ovbkp.  The  difference  between  these  two  formulae  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  second  is  part  of  an  oath  to  be  sworn  by  each  individual  Athenian. 
The  tithe  would  of  course  be  collected  by  the  appropriate  officials,  in  this  case  the 
poletai,  from  the  confiscated  property  and  not  by  the  individual.  The  individual, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  his  share  of  the  property  from  the  amount  real- 
ized by  public  sale  through  the  poletai;  see  Makkink  269  and  the  literature  cited 
there. 

59  Some  provisions  contained  in  the  Athenian  decree  concerning  Erythrae  of  ca. 
455  B.C.,  which  may  reflect  Athenian  law  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  may  be 
considered  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  old  law  and  the  decree  cf  Demophantus. 
M.  N.  Tod,  A  Selection  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  (Oxford  1946-48)  l2.  no.  29 
(=  IG  P  10),  lines  31-37: 

eap  5(e  t)ls  d(X)w[t  Trpo8i8]oi>s  .  .  to<i>s  rvpappois  tt)h  (tt6\l)[p]  (tt}p)  'EpvdpaL  <o>>  p  , 

Kai  [avT]6s  [pr]Tro}(Lpe)l  Tedparco  [/c](at)  [oi]  7raI5e(s  h)oi  kxs  e(K)cip(ov),  ka[p]  (p)i)  

exo(f)[res  oi]  7r(a)t5es  [h]oi  ex*  [e]KeLp[ov  h  top  drjpop  TOp\'E,pvdpaiu{p)  Kai  [to]p  'AdrjpaLaip 
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IV 

The  stele  on  which  the  decree  of  Demophantus  was  inscribed 
still  existed  in  the  fourth  century:  Demosthenes  refers  to  it  in  his 
speech  against  Leptines  in  355/4  B.C.,60  and  Lycurgus  in  his  speech 
against  Leocrates  in  331/0  B.C.61  Yet  we  know  that,  at  least  by  the 
time  Lycurgus  mentions  it,  its  provisions  against  KaraXvaLs  rrjs 
8t] fjLOKpdTL as  had  been  superseded  by  the  vo/jlos  eia ay yeXTinos. 62  This 
law,  as  we  find  it  in  Hypereides'  verbatim  quotation,  prescribes  the 
procedure  of  eiaayyeXLa  for  the  following  four  groups  of  offenses: 
(1)  attempted  or  actual  overthrow  of  the  democracy;63  (2)  founda- 
tion of  conspiratorial  clubs;64  (3)  treason;65  and  (4)  acceptance  of 
bribes  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  people.66  Three  dates  have 
been  suggested  for  the  introduction  of  this  law:  411/0  B.C.,  after  the 
fall  of  the  oligarchic  regime;67  after  403  B.C.,  in  connection  with  the 
revision  of  the  laws;68  and  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.69  Our 

&7ro(</>)ai'(?<co(n>*'-  ra  5e  xp(i])ixaTa  [T°v  haX6vro]s  Kara  <0>  ei>r(e)s  air(a)vT{a)  [oi 
7r]aI5es  t[6  i]](iJ.La)v  [aTro](X)a[(36vToiv,  to  8e  8rj /j.ev]ead<jo . 

As  in  Draco's  law  and  the  decree  of  Demophantus,  the  offender  is  declared  an  outlaw. 
The  words  used  to  describe  the  punishment,  vrjiroivel  Ttdvaru,  may  be  an  anticipation 
of  those  in  the  Demophantus  decree.  However,  here  the  children  are  involved  in  the 
crime  of  the  father,  as  they  are  in  Draco's  law ;  but  they  are  implicated  only  if  they  are 
proved  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Erythraean  and  Athenian  democracy.  It  is  in  this  respect 
especially  that  the  Erythrae  decree  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two 
Athenian  regulations.  Curiously  enough,  if  any  judgment  can  be  based  on  the  restora- 
tions of  a  defective  text,  the  Erythrae  decree  seems  to  envisage  the  threat  of  tyranny 
as  coming  from  without,  whilst  the  Athenian  regulations  seem  to  be  concerned  with 
tyranny  and  subversion  respectively  only  as  an  internal  threat. 

60  Dem.  20.159.  For  the  date,  see  F.  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit2  (Leipzig 
1887-98)  3.264;  also  O.  Navarre  and  P.  Orsini  (edd.),  Demosthene:  Plaidoyers  politiques 
1  (Paris  1954)  43  and  55. 

61  Lycurg.  1.124-26.  On  Lycurgus'  erroneous  dating  of  the  Demophantus  decree 
and  addition  of  treason,  see  Schreiner  71-72  and  Makkink  265.  On  the  date  of  the 
speech,  see  Blass  (above,  note  60)  3B.111  with  note  8. 

62  Hypereid.  Pro  Eux.  7  and  8.  That  this  law  cannot  be  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  is  generally  agreed;  see  Lipsius  1.192;  Busolt-Swoboda  2.1008  with 
note  6;  Bonner-Smith  1.302-3. 

63  Hypereid.  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  62) :  kav  tls  tov  Stj/jlov  tov  1 AdrjvaLuv  KaTaXvy  r\ 
awly  itol  kiri  KaraXvaeL  tov  b-qjiov. 

64  Ibid. :  77  eraipLKov  avvayayxi.  For  the  use  of  to  kraipiKov  in  place  of  the  more 
usual  term  77  eratpeta  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  cf.  Thuc.  8.48.3. 

65  Ibid. :  fj  kav  tis  ttoKlv  tlvol  irpobQ  t}  vaOs  rj  ire^rjv  r)  vavTLKrjv  aTpariav. 

66  Ibid. :  fj  pr\Tu>p  &>v  /xij  Xeyrj  to.  apiaTa  tu>  bi)p.oo  tu>  '  AdrjvaLuv  XPVI^o-Ta  Xanfiavcov. 

67  T.  Thalheim,  Hermes  37  (1902)  342-43;  41  (1906)  304-9;  RE  s.v.  EiaayyeXLa 
2139;  Bonner-Smith  1.303-5. 

68  E.  Caillemer,  DarSag  2.1.499 ;  accepted  without  argument  by  G.  Colin,  Hyperide: 
Discours  (Paris  1946)  148. 

69  Lipsius  1.192;  Busolt-Swoboda  2.1008  with  note  6. 
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present  purpose  does  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  complex  problem 
of  the  history  of  daayytXla  in  detail.  Rather,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  passage  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
and  examine  what  light  it  may  throw  on  the  problem  of  dating  the 
law. 

The  chief  reason  for  dating  the  law  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  was  the  belief  that  about  that  time  the  penalty  was  changed 
from  a  fine  to  death.70  But,  as  has  rightly  been  pointed  out,71  the 
passages  cited  do  not  offer  conclusive  proof  that  the  death  penalty 
was  inflicted  in  cases  of  daayyeXla.  Moreover,  Hypereides  himself, 
who  is  the  chief  authority  cited  in  connection  with  the  death 
penalty,72  cites  cases  earlier  than  359  B.C.  —  the  date  accepted  by 
Busolt-Swoboda  as  the  terminus  post  quern  for  this  law  —  in  which 
treason  and  the  acceptance  of  bribes  for  misleading  the  people  were 
handled  by  eiaayyeXla  (Hypereid.  Pro  Eux.  1). 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  various  attempts  to  determine  the 
date  of  the  vdfxos  eia ay yeXrLKos  the  decree  of  Demophantus  has  re- 
ceived so  little  attention.73  Only  Thalheim,  in  his  second  article  on 
the  subject,  briefly  states  that  Demophantus'  decree  was  passed 
ab  irato  by  the  restored  democracy  in  410/09  B.C.,  and  that  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  vofios  eia ay yeXrutos  was  passed 
under  the  regime  of  the  Five  Thousand  immediately  following  the 
fall  of  the  Four  Hundred,  i.e.,  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  decree 
of  Demophantus.74  However,  since  there  was  apparently  no  sharp 
break  between  the  Five  Thousand  and  the  restored  democracy,75 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  two  laws  against  the  same  offense  should 
have  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  one  prescribing  the  procedure  of 
impeachment,  and  the  other  declaring  the  offender  an  outlaw,  even 
though  both  in  effect  may  have  implied  the  death  penalty.  The 
decree  of  Demophantus  itself  provides  reason  strong  enough  to 
reject  411/0  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  vo/ios  da ay yeXriKos. 

There  are  further  arguments  against  this  date.  Thalheim  and 
Bonner-Smith  see  in  the  prohibition  of  the  conspiratorial  clubs, 

70  Lipsius  1.191-92  with  notes  44  and  45  ;  Busolt-Swoboda,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  69). 

71  By  Bonner-Smith  1.305. 

72  Hypereid.  Pro  Lyc.  20 ;  Pro  Eux.  14  and  18 ;  cf .  also  Aeschin.  3.252  ;  Lycurg.  1 . 149. 

73  Bonner-Smith  1.303-9  ignore  it  completely,  as  does  Thalheim  in  his  earlier 
article,  Hermes  37  (1902)  342-52. 

74  Thalheim,  Hermes  41  (1906)  308-9. 

76  K.  von  Fritz  and  E.  Kapp,  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  and  Related  Texts 
(New  York  1950)  180-82,  note  117. 
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through  whose  agency  the  oligarchy  had  come  into  being,  a  cogent 
reason  for  dating  the  law  after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred.76  Yet 
on  Thalheim's  own  admission  411  B.C.  is  no  more  than  a  terminus 
post  quern  and  397  B.C.  the  terminus  ante  quern?1  Though  prob- 
ability favours  the  enactment  of  a  measure  against  conspiratorial 
clubs  in  410/09  B.C.,78  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  the  same  law 
also  contained  provisions  against  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
(a  measure  which,  by  the  way,  can  hardly  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Five  Thousand),  treason,  and  misleading  the  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  the  decree  of  Demophantus  dealt  with  only  one  of  the 
offenses  committed  by  the  oligarchs,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  any  law  against  conspiratorial  clubs  that  may  have  been  passed 
also  appeared  independently.  It  has  further  been  argued  that, 
since  the  Four  Hundred  abolished  all  impeachments  (Arist.  Ath. 
Pol.  29.4),  the  democracy  would  naturally  restore  them.79  While 
this  may  well  be  true  of  all  those  cases  which  had  been  handled  by 
eiaayyeXLa  before  411  B.C.  and  especially  of  treason,  the  decree  of 
Demophantus  cannot  have  been  part  of  such  a  re-enactment. 
Moreover,  even  though  the  concept  of  treason  prabably  was  more 
closely  defined  after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred  than  it  had  been 
before  in  connection  with  Antiphon's  trial,80  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  concept  was  embodied  in  a  law  at  the  same 
time,  or  that  the  vbfxos  6s  Keircu  irepi  twv  Tpodovrcov,  on  the  basis  of  which 
Antiphon's  trial  took  place  ([Plut.]  Vit.  X  orat.  833e-f),  was  more 
than  the  re-instatement  of  a  law  suspended  in  411  B.C. 

The  evidence  which  favours  the  period  following  the  archonship 
of  Eucleides  as  the  date  of  the  i>6y,os  elaayyeXTLKos  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  strongest.  The  decree  of  Demophantus  may  again  serve  as  a 
point  of  departure.  We  learn  from  Andocides  that  the  decree  did 
not  survive  the  legal  reforms  of  403  B.C.81  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  a  clear  contradiction  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  amnesty 

76Thalheim,  Hermes  41  (1906)  305-6;  Bonner-Smith  1.303-4. 

77  Thalheim,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  76).    The  latter  date  is  given  by  Isoc.  16.6. 

78  This  must  have  been  the  motive  behind  the  law  on  the  new  seating  arrangement 
of  the  Council  in  that  year,  recorded  by  Philochorus,  fr.  140  (Jacoby). 

79Thalheim  (above,  note  76)  307-8;  Bonner-Smith  1.304. 

80  [Plut.]  Vit.  X  orat.  833e-f,  as  cited  by  Thalheim  (above,  note  76)  306-7;  cf. 
also  Bonner-Smith  1.302. 

81  Andoc.  1.99.  Cf.  Lipsius  1.187  with  note  33 ;  Stahl,  RhM  46  (1891)  283,  note  1. 
—  This  view  has  been  opposed  by  Makkink  264-65  on  the  ground  that  the  vo/jlos 
ei<rayye\TiKos  was  not  introduced  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  His  argument 
collapses  with  the  disproof  of  that  date  by  Bonner-Smith  1.305. 
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of  that  year,  if  all  those  who  had  participated  in  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  had  been  declared  outlaws  on  the  grounds  that  they  over- 
threw the  democracy.  True,  the  Thirty,  the  Ten,  and  the  Eleven 
were  excluded  from  the  amnesty  (Andoc.  1.90;  Arist.  Ath.  Pol. 
39.6) ;  but  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  speeches  of  Lysias  will  show 
that  the  Athenians  did  not  easily  forget.  The  adoption  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  daayyeXia  for  overthrow  of  the  democracy  to  replace  the 
harsher  measures  prescribed  by  Demophantus  would,  therefore,  be 
consonant  with  the  restraint  expressed  in  the  amnesty.  We  have 
seen  that  some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  vo/ios  eiaayyeXTLKos,  such 
as  the  law  prohibiting  conspiratorial  clubs  and  the  law  against 
treason,  probably  existed  independently  even  after  411  B.C.  This 
means  that  the  vonos  eiaayyeXrLKos  subsumes  under  one  and  the  same 
heading  what  had  existed  apart  before,  thus  constituting  the  kind  of 
unification  and  simplification  which  we  know  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  commissions  who  revised  the  laws  after  the  fall  of  the 
Thirty.  These  same  commissions  probably  classified  the  vo/ios 
eiaayyeXTLKos  among  the  vo/jlol  (3ovXevTiKoL,  since  the  impeachment  was 
usually  lodged  with  the  Council  which,  in  most  cases,  would  then 
bring  it  before  the  Assembly.82  From  this  point  of  view,  too,  a  date 
soon  after  403  B.C.  seems  preferable  to  411  B.C. 

This  result  is  checked  by  the  references  which  are  found  in  the 
different  provisions  of  the  vo/jlos  eiaayyeXrLKos  to  the  events  surround- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  That  the  first  provision,  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  applied  to  them,  has  al- 
ready been  stated.  Similarly,  the  prohibition  of  conspiratorial 
clubs  may  refer  to  them :  for,  even  though  legislation  against  such 
clubs  may  have  been  enacted  after  411  B.C.,  they  continued  to 
flourish  and  were  directly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Thirty  (Lysias  12.43;  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  34.3).  Since  the  section  on 
treason  mentions  the  betrayal  of  a  city,  the  advocates  of  410  B.C.  as 
the  date  of  the  vo/jlos  eiaayyeXrLKos  have  seen  here  a  reference  to  the 
allied  cities  and  in  particular  to  the  surrender  of  Oenoe  to  the 
Boeotians  by  the  Four  Hundred.83  But  although  the  indefinite 
ttoXlv  tlvcl  suggests  more  than  one  city,  the  immediate  reference  may 
well  be  to  Athens  alone,  which  the  oligarchs  handed  over  to  Lysander 
(Lysias  12.71 ;  Diod.  Sic.  14.3.4),  and  which,  at  the  instigation  of  the 

82  For  the  classification  of  the  laws,  see  Dem.  24.20  with  Schreiner  9-20.  On 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  eiaayyeXLa  see  Lipsius  1.195-96. 

83  Thuc.  8.98,  as  cited  by  Thalheim,  Hermes  41  (1906)  307  ;  Bonner-Smith  1.304. 
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Thirty,  was  occupied  by  the  harmost  Callibius  and  his  Spartan 
garrison.84  Furthermore,  the  same  oligarchs  agreed  to  hand  over 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  ships,  to  the 
Spartans,85  and  the  Thirty  decided,  over  the  protestations  of  Ther- 
amenes,  to  disarm  all  those  citizens  whose  names  were  not  entered 
on  the  list  of  the  Three  Thousand.86  It  may  well  be  that  these 
measures  are  reflected  in  those  parts  of  the  vo/jlos  eta  ay  yeXrutos  which 
deal  with  the  betrayal  of  the  fleet  and  the  land  army. 

We  can  take  a  further  step  forward :  the  earliest  possible  reference 
to  the  treason  clause  in  our  law  is  found  in  Lysias'  speech  against 
Philon,  which  was  delivered  in  the  years  immediately  following 
403  B.C.,87  and  may,  therefore,  corroborate  our  date  for  this  law. 
A  phrase  from  another  speech  ascribed  to  Lysias  (20.10)  has  been 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  clause  against  misleading  the  people 
existed  as  early  as  410  B.C.88  The  phrase  in  itself  and  in  its  context 
is  hardly  specific  enough  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  One  might 
see  in  it  also  a  reference  to  the  debates  which  must  have  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty,  perhaps  even  an  allusion  to  the 
motion  of  Dracontides  which  brought  them  to  power  (Arist.  Ath. 
Pol.  34.3).  Yet  it  is  equally  probable  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
the  change  into  a  law  of  an  old  custom  which  Deinarchus  (2.16) 
ascribes  to  the  'earliest  lawgivers,'  and  according  to  which  a  curse 
against  bribed  speakers  was  pronounced  in  each  Assembly  meeting. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  provisions  against  misleading  the 
people  were  taken  over  into  the  vo/jlos  eiaayyeXTiKos  at  this  time  from 
the  law  irepl  rrjs  r&v  pr/ropuv  evKoafiLas  or  from  the  doKL/naala  pr/ropcov 
which  may  go  back  to  Solon.89 

V 

Less  than  a  decade  before  Hypereides  cited  the  vo/jlos  elaayyeXriKos 
in  his  defense  of  Euxenippus,  and  only  a  few  years  before  Lycurgus, 
in  331/0  B.C.,  had  the  decree  of  Demophantus  read  into  his  speech 
against  Leocrates,  there  existed  at  Athens,  set  up  at  the  entrance  to 

84 Lysias  12.94;  13.46;  Xen.  Hellen.  2.3.13-14,  20,  42;  Isoc.  15.319;  Aeschin.  2.77; 
Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  37.2;  Diod.  Sic.  14.4.3-4;  Plut.  Lysand.  15.5. 

85  Lysias  13.46;  Xen.  Hellen.  2.2.20;  2.3.8;  Plut.  Lysand.  15.1. 

86  Lysias  12.40,  95;  Xen.  Hellen.  2.3.20,  41;  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  37.1  and  2. 

87  Lysias  31.26.    For  the  date  of  the  speech,  see  Blass  (above,  note  60)  1.481. 

88  Bonner-Smith  1.305  with  note  2. 

89  Aeschin.  1.23,  28-32;  3.2;  [Dem.]  25.30  with  Sondhaus  49  and  Schreiner  34. 
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the  Areopagus,90  and  in  the  Assembly,  a  law  against  tyranny  and 
subversion  which  was  closely  modelled  upon  the  decree  of  Demo- 
phantus.91 

The  date  of  this  law,  which  was  presented  by  a  certain  Eucrates, 
is  shown  by  the  prescript  (lines  1-3)  to  be  the  late  spring  of  336 
B.C.92  The  law  falls  into  two  sections.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
considerably  shorter  than  the  second  and  takes  up  only  lines  7-11, 
declares  an  outlaw  any  person  and  his  accessories  who  would  at- 
tempt to  rise  up  against  the  people  to  establish  a  tyranny,  or  who 
would  overthrow  the  Athenian  people  or  the  Athenian  democracy.93 
The  second  and  longer  section,  which  runs  from  lines  11-22,  is 
exclusively  directed  at  the  members  of  the  Areopagus.  Loss  of 
civic  rights  and  confiscation  of  property  is  inflicted  upon  any  Are- 
opagite  and  his  descendants  who,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  people 
and  the  Athenian  democracy,  would  go  up  into  the  Areopagus, 
attend  its  sessions,  or  participate  in  any  of  its  deliberations.94 

The  law  of  Eucrates  provides  us  with  a  fine  sample  of  legislative 
drafting  in  the  fourth  century.  The  echoes  which  we  find  here  to 
both  the  language  and  the  content  of  the  decree  of  Demophantus 
are  so  striking  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  many 
differences,  Eucrates  modelled  his  law  upon  the  earlier  decree. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  small  indications  that  Eucrates  may  have 

90  For  the  topographical  problems  involved,  see  H.  A.  Thompson,  Hesperia  22 
(1953)  51-53;  and  B.  D.  Meritt,  ibid.  129. 

91  See  Meritt  as  cited  above,  note  1. 

92  That  it  is  a  law  rather  than  a  decree  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  gone 
through  the  regular  procedure  of  vo/xodeaLa,  see  Hesperia  21  (1952)  355-56,  line  6. 

93  Ibid.,  lines  7—11:  kav  tls  kiravao-Trji  t&l  8r)pooi  kiri  Tvpavvibi  fj  tt)v  rvpavvL8a 
(tvvk(itq.(ttt)(tt)i  r]  tov  8r)pov  tov  ' AdrjvaLaiv  rj  rijv  8ruj.OKpa.TLav  tt)v  AfNjvrimv  KaraXvcrrjL,  6s 
av  tov  tovtojv  tl  woir)cra.vTa.  a.TTOKT€LVT]L  ocnos  6<ttco.  For  the  j uxtaposition  of  8r}p.os  and 
S-q/jLOKparLa,  cf.  the  distinction  between  iroXiTtvp.a  and  7ro\iT€ta  drawn  by  Aristotle,  Pol. 
3.6,  p.  1278b. 6-16,  especially  11-14:  nbpiov  p.ev  yap  iravraxov  to  iroXirevpa  tt}s  ToXeus, 
iroXirevfia  5'  kaTiv  r)  iroXiTeia.  \e7c0  5'  olov  kv  p.ev  rais  8r]poKpaTLKais  kvplos  6  8fjpos,  oi 
8'  6\iyoL  TovvavTiov  ev  rats  6Xt7apxtcits. 

94  Hesperia  21  (1952)  355-56,  lines  20-22:  arifios  eo-rco  Kai  aurds  nai  yhos  t6  e£ 
eKtLvov  Kai  r)  ovcrLa  8r]p.oala  ecrTco  avrov  /cat  ttjs  deov  to  kwi8kKa.Tov.  —  Lines  11-16:  fir) 
e&Lvai  8e  t&v  ftovXevT&v  toov  rrjs  fiovXrjs  rrjs  e£  'Apeiou  wayov  KaraXeXv  <  p.  >  kvov  tov 
8r)pov  fj  7-775  8r)p.0Kpa.Tias  Tr)s  ' kQr\vr]oiv  avuvai  eis  "kpeiov  irayov  p.r)8k  ovvKadi^tLV  h  ran 
avve8pL(j0L  prj8e  fiovXeveiv  pr)8e  wept  evos  (repeated  in  very  similar  language  in  lines  16-20). 
To  the  passages  cited  by  Meritt,  op.  cit.  358,  note  37  (Aeschin.  1.92  and  Dein.  1.54),  as 
attesting  the  use  of  o-vveSptov  to  describe  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  add :  Aeschin. 
1.81;  3.19;  Dein.  1.9,  66,  85-87,  104,  112;  3.7;  Isoc.  7.37;  Lycurg.  1.12.  54;  [Dem.] 
59.83.  The  way  in  which  crvvk8piov  is  used  in  these  passages  militates  against  the  sug- 
gestion of  Thompson,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  90),  that  the  term  here  designates  a  place  of 
assembly. 
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gone  back  beyond  the  decree  of  Demophantus  to  the  early  Dracon- 
ian law.    To  take  the  linguistic  resemblances  first : 

The  first  phrase  in  the  law  of  Eucrates  (lines  7-8) :  eav  tls 
kiravaarr\L  t&l  8rjp,oiL  kiri  Tvpavvlbi  t;  ttjv  Tvpavvlba  avvKaTaaTrjar]L  closely 
resembles  in  its  construction  the  oath  contained  in  the  decree  of 
Demophantus:  /cat  kav  tls  Tvpavvelv  kiravaaTrj  77  rbv  Tvpavvov 
crvyKaraarrjaji,  except  that  Eucrates  (1)  adds  rc3  8i]p.<j),  an  addition 
which  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  political  outlook  of  its 
author95  and  by  the  fact  that  en avLo ttj/u  is  usually  found  with  an  in- 
direct object;96  and  (2)  that  he  uses  the  abstracts  kiri  Tvpavvlbt  and 
tt\v  TvpavvLba  in  place  of  the  infinitive  Tvpavvelv  and  the  personal  tov 
Tvpavvov.  As  regards  the  second  point  (2),  Eucrates  is  less  close  to 
the  decree  of  Demophantus  than  to  the  old  Draconian  law,  where 
we  find  both  Tvpavvelv  and,  if  the  bracketed  words  are  to  be  retained, 
kiri  Tvpavvlbi,  and  the  abstract  ttjv  TvpavvLba.97 

Of  the  remaining  linguistic  similarities  between  the  law  of  Eu- 
crates and  the  decree  of  Demophantus,  the  most  striking  are  best 
given  by  means  of  the  following  list,  where,  under  the  heading 
Demophantus,  (A)  refers  to  the  decree  proper,  (B)  to  the  oath. 


Eucrates : 

8—10  :  rj  tov  brjp,ov  rbv  'AdrjvaLwv  rj 
rrjv  brj/jLOKparLav  ttjv  J  Kdr)- 
vrjaLV  KCLTakvarji 

10-11  :  6s  av  rbv  tovtoiv  tl  ttoltj- 
aavra  a.-KOKT€ivr]L  oaios  eara) 

21—22  :  kcll  rj  ovala  drjfioala  eara) 
avTov,  /cat  rrjs  deov  to  e7rt6e- 

KOLTOV. 


Demophantus : 

(A)  :  kav  tls  8r]p,0KpaTlav  KaTaXvj) 

tt\v  'AdrjvrjaLV 

(B)  :  6s  av  /caraXuo77  Trjv  drjfxoKpa- 

TLav  ttjv  'AdrjvrjaLV 
(A)  :  6  8e  airoKTelvas  tov  Tama,  woir]- 

aavTa  /cat  6  avfifiovXeva as  oatos 

eaToo  /cat  evayqs 
(A)  :  /cat  rd  xPWaTa  o-vtov  hrip.b(na 

6<ttoo,  /cat  tt)s  deov  to  kinbe- 

KaTOV. 


95  See  Meritt's  note  (above,  note  1)  357. 

96  Cf.  Hdt.  1.89,  130;  3.62;  Thuc.  1.115;  8.63,  73;  Dein.  1.19. 

97  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  16.10.  Although  all  editors  have  followed  F.  G.  Kenyon  in 
bracketing  kiri  Tvpavvibi,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  archaic  law  did  have  the  pleonasm  : 
eav  rives  Tvpavveiv  hro.vi.aTdvTa.i  kiri  rvpavvibi.  Such  pleonasms  do  occur  in  archaic 
legislation;  cf.  avecfxTLOTeros  /ecu  aveefxrLO  in  Draco's  law  on  homicide  as  re-published  in 
409/8  B.C.  in  IG  I2 115,  lines  15  and  21,  and  also  the  Spartan  rhetra  cited  by  Plut.  Lyc.  6. 
If  that  was  indeed  the  wording  of  the  Draconian  law  against  tyranny,  Demophantus 
and  Eucrates  may  have  simplified  its  language  in  their  legislation  by  dropping  the  prep- 
ositional phrase  and  the  infinitive  respectively. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  variations  in  these  three  passages  are 
relatively  minor  differences  in  tense  and  vocabulary,  and  not  much 
can  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Eucrates  (lines  10-11)  omits  6 
avpfiovXeveas  and  euayrjs  which  we  do  find  in  Demophantus'  decree. 

Although  there  are  some  resemblances  to  the  decree  of  Demo- 
phantus in  the  intervening  passage  (lines  11-21)  of  Eucrates'  law, 
the  differences  are  much  more  remarkable.  Again  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  list  the  relevant  passages  of  Demophantus'  decree  side 
by  side  with  the  text  of  the  law  of  336  B.C. 


Eucrates  (lines  11-21): 

jut)  e^etvat  8e  roiv  fiovXevTcbv  rthv  rrjs 
fiovXrjs  rrjs  e£  'Apetou  wdyov  KaraXeXv- 
fikvov  rod  8r)/jLov  rj  rrjs  8rj nonpar Las  rrjs 
'ABrjvrjffLV  dvikvai  eis  "Apeiov  irayov 
prj8e  avvKadl^eiv  ev  r&i  avveSpLwi  jirj8e 
fiovXeveiv  jirj8e  wept  evos'  eav  8e  tls  tov 
8r)p,ov  r)  rrjs  8rjpoKparias  KaraXeXvji'evuv 
r&v  1  KBi]vr\<jiv  dvLtji  r&v  fiovXevr&v  tuv 
e£  'Apetou  wdyov  eis  "Apetop  irayov  rj 
avvKadL^rji  ev  rcot  auve8pLa)L  rj  fiovXevrji 
wept  tlvos  artjuos  earco  /cat  avros  /cat 
yevos  to  e£  eKeLvov. 


Demophantus : 

(A)  :  rj  dpxvv  riva  dpXQ  Kara- 

XeXvp.kvrjs   rrjs   8rjpoKp  art  as 

(B)  :  /cat  eav  tls  dp^r)  tlv  dpxw 

KaraXeXvp,evrjs  rrjs  8r]poKpa- 
rtas  to  Xolttov 


(A)  :  iroXepuos  earco  1 AdrjvaLcov  /cat 

vrjiroLvel  reOvarc*) 

(B)  :  qgiov  avrov  vo/ilco  elvai  /cat 

irpos  deoov  /cat  Saifiovccv,  cos 
TToXkp.Lov  KreLvavra  tov  'Adrj- 
vaibiv. 


The  very  nature  of  the  differences  makes  it  mandatory  to  shift 
our  discussion  from  language  to  content.  While  the  decree  of 
Demophantus  reserves  the  same  treatment,  viz.,  treating  the  of- 
fender as  an  outlaw,  for  both  the  subverter  of  the  democracy  and 
those  who  would  hold  office  after  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy, 
Eucrates  declares  an  outlaw  only  the  potential  tyrant  and  subverter 
(lines  10-11).  Moreover,  Eucrates  directs  his  law  not  at  any  office 
holder,  but  confines  it  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  Areopagus. 
These,  unlike  the  office  holders  in  Demophantus'  decree,  are  not 
treated  as  outlaws,  but  are  simply  deprived  of  their  civic  rights,  a 
penalty  which  is,  again  unlike  the  decree  of  Demophantus,  also 
extended  to  their  descendants.    In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  Eucrates  again  goes  back  to  the  old  Draconian  law, 
although  of  course  he  uses  art/xos  in  its  later  sense.98 

This  brings  us  to  the  historical  problems  raised  by  the  law  of 
Eucrates.  The  law  poses  two  interrelated  questions  to  which  only 
very  tentative  answers  can  be  attempted  here:  (1)  What  actuated 
so  strong  a  fear  of  tyranny  and  subversion  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  two  years  after  the  lost  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  only  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  Philip"  that  the  vo/jlos  eia ay yeXriKos  was, 
temporarily  at  least,  superseded  by  a  new  and  more  severe  law? 
(2)  Why  is  the  Areopagus  singled  out  as  the  chief  butt  of  the  law  of 
Eucrates?  What  was  its  power  in  336  B.C.  and  what  its  political 
tendency  that  it  could  be  feared  so  much  at  this  time? 

What  we  know  about  the  political  issues  that  stirred  the  Athen- 
ians during  this  period  centers  about  the  division  between  pro-  and 
anti-Macedonian  sentiment,  and  the  only  other  piece  of  evidence  we 
possess  concerning  Eucrates  indicates  that  he  was  a  staunch  anti- 
Macedonian  who,  together  with  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides,  was 
sentenced  to  death  when  Antipater  gained  control  of  Athens  in 
322  B.C.100  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Philip  did  give  rise  to  a  fear  of  tyranny  and  subversion  at 
Athens.  If  Demosthenes,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
Chaeroneia,  repeatedly  referred  to  Philip  as  a  tyrant,101  we  might 
write  it  off  as  a  rhetorical  device  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  action 
against  Philip.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Athenian  appre- 
hensions were  aroused  when,  in  343-342  B.C.,  Philip  conquered 
Euboea,  overthrew  the  democracy  at  Eretria,  and  set  up  the  three 
tyrants  Automedon,  Hipparchus,  and  Cleitarchus  at  Eretria  and 
Philistides  at  Oreus.  Although  these  tyrannies  were  short-lived, 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  delivered  shortly  after  their  establish- 
ment and  even  as  late  as  330  B.C.  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  effect 
which  Philip's  actions  had  upon  the  Athenians.102 

98  Compare  Eucrates:  artjuos  eerrco  /cat  clvtos  /cat  yhos  to  e£  kneivov  with  Arist.  Ath. 
Pol.  16.10:  arLfjLov  elvai  /cat  avrov  /cat  yevos. 

99  Philip  was  killed  early  in  the  archonship  of  Pythodelus  (  =  336/5  B.C.).  see  Diod. 
Sic.  16.91.1  and  Arrian  1.1.1.  Although  the  name  of  the  archon  is  given  inaccurately  as 
Pythodorus  and  Pythodemus  respectively,  the  true  name  is  known  from  inscriptional 
evidence. 

100  Cf.  Lucian,  Dem.  enc.  31  with  Meritt  (above,  note  1)  357. 

101  Dem.  1.5;  6.21,  24,  25;  10.4;  18.66. 

102  Dem.  8.36;  9.17,  27,  33,  58,  62;  10.8;  18.71,  79.  Concerning  the  sequence  of 
events,  see  F.  R.  Wiist,  Philipp  II.  von  Makedonien  und  Griechenland  in  den  Jahren 
346  bis  338  (Munchen  1938)  109-11. 
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The  fear  of  Philip  was  not  allayed  by  the  favourable  peace  terms 
which  he  imposed  on  Athens  after  his  victory  at  Chaeroneia. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  anti-Macedonian  activities  to  which 
this  fear  gave  rise103  are  to  be  related  to  a  very  real  fear  of  tyranny  at 
Athens,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  for  our  present  purposes 
that  the  only  two  pieces  of  evidence  we  possess  point  to  the  year 
336  B.C.,  the  same  year  in  which  Eucrates'  law  was  passed.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  speech  On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander,  which  is 
falsely  attributed  to  Demosthenes,  and  which  almost  certainly  was 
delivered  in  the  winter  of  336/5  B.C.  before  Alexander's  campaign 
against  Thebes.104  What  characterizes  this  speech  is  the  insistence 
of  the  speaker  on  identifying  the  Macedonian  regime  with  a  tyr- 
anny :  not  only  is  the  king  of  Macedon  accused  of  having  restored  the 
tyrants  of  Messene  ([Dem.]  17.3-4)  and  of  having  overthrown  the 
democracy  at  Pallene  to  set  up  the  wrestler  Chaeron  as  a  tyrant 
there  {ibid.  10),  but  Alexander  himself  is  called  a  tyrant  {ibid.  4,  12, 
29) ;  and  one  passage  suggests  that  the  speaker  was  filled  with  fear 
that  tyranny  was  threatening  Athens  {ibid.  14).  An  even  stronger 
indication  of  fear  of  tyranny  at  this  time  is  contained  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Hypereides'  speech  Against  Philippides  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  This  speech,  which  must  have  been  delivered  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  death  of  Philip,105  supports  a 
ypa<f)r)  irapavoiicov,  and  was  aimed  less  at  Philippides  himself  than  at 
certain  Tpoedpoi  who  had  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  bestow  honours 
upon  a  number  of  Macedonians.106  As  Demosthenes  had  done  be- 
fore him,  Hypereides  calls  the  Macedonian  rulers  'tyrants,'107  but 
he  goes  a  step  further :  he  accuses  Philippides  of  being  among  those 
who  promote  the  interest  of  these  tyrants  at  Athens  to  lead  the  city 
into  slavery,108  and  charges  that,  far  from  being  a  democrat,  Philip- 

103  The  evidence  is  most  conveniently  assembled  and  discussed  in  A.  Schaefer, 
Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  32  (Leipzig  1887)  74-83. 

104  M.  Croiset  (ed.  and  tr.),  Demosthene:  Harangues  2  (Paris  1925)  162.  The 
speech  is  dated  335  B.C.  or  earlier  by  Blass  (above,  note  60)  3B.  146-47  with  147,  note  1 ; 
and  H.  Weil,  Les  harangues  de  Demosthene2  (Paris  1881)  464-65. 

106  Blass  (above,  note  60)  3B.78;  and  Colin  (above,  note  68)  90-92,  cf.  ibid.  31,  note 

2. 

106  See  Blass  (above,  note  60)  3B.77  and  Colin  (above,  note  68)  87-89.  Colin 
aptly  compares  this  speech  with  the  action  against  Ctesiphon,  which  was  actually 
aimed  at  Demosthenes. 

107  Hypereid.  In  Philipp.  8,  10,  and  fr.  1  (Colin). 

108  Ibid.  fr.  1  (Colin) :  .  .  .  kv ]  kXevdepq.  7r6[Xet  tA  t]o7s  rvpavvois  [cvn4>kpo\vTa 
irpaTTOVT[es,  kcu  avrr]]v  ets  8ov\eLa[v  kp.(3a\\ovTes.  .  .  . 
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pides  prefers  to  be  a  slave  to  tyrants  and  to  order  the  people  about.109 
Even  after  making  the  proper  allowance  for  rhetorical  hyperbole, 
the  date  of  the  speech  together  with  the  pro-democratic  and  anti- 
tyrannical  tone  of  the  passages  cited  make  it  of  one  piece  with  the 
law  of  Eucrates.  It  seems,  therefore,  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
anti-tyrannical  motive  underlying  Eucrates'  law  must  be  related  to 
the  fear  of  Philip  and  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  general. 

It  now  remains  to  raise  the  question  why  the  anti-tyrannical 
measures  contained  in  the  law  of  Eucrates  are  focused  upon  the 
Areopagus.  There  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  parallel 
attack  upon  the  Areopagus  to  be  found  in  what  we  know  of  the 
literature  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,110  and  it  is  perhaps  not  insignificant,  as  Professor 
J.  A.  O.  Larsen  has  suggested,111  that  the  present  attack  is  associated 
with  a  name  that  is  otherwise  practically  unknown  to  us.  If  Eu- 
crates, in  proposing  this  law,  acted  as  a  spokesman  for  a  considerable 
segment  of  public  opinion,  as  he  must  have,  since  the  law  evidently 
had  gone  through  the  cumbersome  process  of  vofiodeaLa,  his  "party" 
must  have  been  more  extreme  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  well-known  democratic  leanings,  had  moved  a  decree 
at  some  time  before  344  B.C.  conferring  upon  the  Areopagus  the 
power  to  punish  any  citizen  who  would  transgress  the  law,112  and 
who  had  on  several  other  occasions  used  the  Areopagus  for  his  own 
political  ends.113  It  is  well  known  that  the  affairs  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  were  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  citizens  ;114  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, well  be  that  the  law  of  Eucrates  is  the  first  piece  of  evidence  we 
have  to  attest  the  presence  in  Athens  of  a  group  which  may  have 
drawn  its  strength  from  the  poorer  classes.    However,  even  though 

109  Ibid.  10:5ia  ri  yap  <ai>>  tovtov  (frdaaivde;  irorepa  8l6tl  8r]fxoTLKos  t<jriv\  aXXa 
lar  avrov  tols  fxev  rvpavvois  hovkeveiv  ir poe\6p,evov ,  tg3  8e  8fjp,co  TrpocrraTTeiv  a^iouvra. 

110  The  only  derogatory  treatment  of  the  Areopagus  in  this  period  is  in  Aeschin. 
1.81  and  84,  delivered  in  345  B.C.,  if  the  interpretation  of  Wiist  (above,  note  102)  47-49 
is  correct.  There  may  also  be  some  unpopularity  of  the  Areopagus  at  the  bottom  of 
Lycurgus*  request  to  his  audience  in  331/0  B.C.  (1.52)  not  to  interrupt  his  mention  of 
the  Areopagus  with  shouts.  However,  neither  of  these  passages  evinces  the  kind  of 
open  hostility  against  the  Areopagus  that  we  find  in  Eucrates'  law. 

i«  CP  49  (1954)  9. 

112  Dein.  1.62.    For  the  date,  see  Busolt-Swoboda  2.926  with  note  2. 

113  See  Wiist  (above,  note  102)  47-48. 

114  The  most  recent  contributions  to  this  problem  are:  A.  H.  M.  Jones,  The  Athens 
of  Demosthenes  (Cambridge  1952)  20-24;  the  same  author,  Cambr.  Hist.  Journ.  11 
(1953)  1-26;  and  Larsen,  CP  49  (1954)  7-9. 
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this  may  be  true,  we  cannot  say  what  role  the  law  of  Eucrates  may 
have  played  in  any  "party"  struggles,  since  we  have  next  to  no  in- 
formation about  actual  "party"  struggles  in  the  fourth  century. 
For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  know  of  no  agitation  or  conspiracy  in 
Athens  itself  at  this  time  which  might  have  given  rise  to  the  fear  of 
tyranny  and  subversion  expressed  in  the  law  of  Eucrates. 

But  we  know  that  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  witnessed 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  in  sacral  but 
also  in  political  affairs.115  This  power  reached  its  peak  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  A  decree  was 
passed  according  to  which  the  Areopagus  was  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty  upon  anyone  who  tried  to  leave  Attica,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  it  made  use  of  this  right.116  That  in  spite  of  these  apparently 
patriotic  actions,  the  Areopagus  did  oppose  the  anti-Macedonian 
extremists  and  lent  its  prestige  to  the  peace  party  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  thanks  to  its  intervention  the  supreme  command  of  the 
defense  of  the  city  was  entrusted  not  to  Charidemus  but  to  Phocion, 
who  had  always  advocated  coming  to  terms  with  Philip.117  Al- 
though we  have  no  indication  other  than  this  that  the  Areopagus 
acted  against  the  wishes  of  the  most  vocal  anti-Macedonians,  acts 
such  as  the  intervention  for  Phocion  may  have  made  some  people 
suspicious  of  the  Areopagus  and  may  have  motivated  them  to  push 
through  legislation  such  as  the  law  of  Eucrates. 

The  success  of  Demades  and  his  associates  in  bringing  about  a 
fairly  honourable  peace  with  Philip  gave  considerable  impetus 
to  pro-Macedonian  activities  at  Athens.  Several  lawsuits,  moti- 
vated by  political  enmity,  were  brought  against  Demosthenes,118 
including  the  charge  On  the  Crown,  lodged  by  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon  in  336  B.C.  ;119  Philip  and  Alexander  were  given  Athenian 
citizenship  ;120  on  the  motion  of  Demades  several  Macedonians  and 

115  Philippi  (above,  note  13)  170-83;  Thalheim,  RE  s.v.  "Apeios  Treryos  631-32;  and 
B.  Keil,  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Areopags"  in  Berichte  Verh.  sacks.  Ak.  Wiss. 
Leipzig,  Philol.-hist.  Kl.  71  (1919)  8.59-60,  69-70. 

116Lycurg.  1.52,  53;  Aeschin.  3.252. 

117  Plut.  Phoc.  16.3  with  K.  J.  Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte  32  (Berlin  and  Leipzig 
1922)  571. 

118  Dem.  18.249,  251 ;  [25]. 37  with  P.  Cloche,  Demosthenes  et  la  fin  de  la  democratic 
athenienne  (Paris  1937)  204-5. 

119  Aeschin.  3.49,  155,  236-37;  Dem.  18.57  and  110  with  Cloche  (above,  note  118) 
207-8. 

120  Plut.  Dem.  22.3;  Schol.  Aristeid.  Panathen.  311b  in  W.  Frommel,  Scholia  in 
Aelii  Aristidis  sophistae  orationes  Panathenaicam  et  Platonicas  (Frankfurt /Main  1826) 
381. 
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their  friends,  among  them  the  notorious  Euthycrates  of  Olynthus 
were  declared  irpb&voi  ;121  a  statue  of  Philip  was  set  up  in  the  market 
place  (Paus.  1.9.4) ;  men  who  had  been  benefactors  of  Athens  at  the 
court  of  Philip  were  publicly  honoured  ;122  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Philip  at  Aegae  upon  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  wedding, 
which  not  only  presented  him  with  a  golden  crown,  but  also  read 
to  him  an  Athenian  decree  promising  to  extradite  any  conspirator 
against  his  life  who  might  seek  refuge  in  Athens  (Diod.  Sic.  16.92. 
1-2).  However,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  the  anti-Macedonians  were 
not  denied  some  successes.  To  Demosthenes  rather  than  to 
Aeschines  fell  the  honour  of  delivering  the  funeral  oration  upon  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Chaeroneia  ;123  he  was  acquitted  on  all  the  charges 
his  enemies  had  brought  against  him  (Dem.  18.249;  [25]. 37) ;  to- 
gether with  Lycurgus  he  proceeded  to  rebuild  Athens  economically 
and  militarily;124  through  the  agency  of  Lycurgus,  the  Areopagite 
Autolycus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  at  the  time  of  Chaeroneia, 
was  condemned  to  death,125  as  was  Lysicles  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  in  the  defeat  ;126  and  Hypereides  brought  about  the 
conviction  of  Demades  for  his  decrees  to  honour  the  Macedonians 
and  their  friend  Euthycrates  of  Olynthus.127  It  is  in  the  context  of 
these  anti-Macedonian  measures  that  we  can  now  also  place  the  law 
of  Eucrates. 

The  stone  upon  which  the  law  of  Eucrates  is  inscribed  was  found 
at  a  building  which  is  dated  early  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Upon 
this  fact  Meritt  has  based  the  conjecture  that  "the  law  and  the  man 
who  moved  it  perished  simultaneously  in  322  B.C."128  However, 
there  are  indications  that  the  law  was  abrogated  considerably  earlier 
than  that.  When  in  his  speech  against  Leocrates  in  331/0  B.C. 
Lycurgus  (1.124-26)  marshals  to  his  support  the  most  severe 
Athenian  legislation  against  tyranny  and  subversion  of  the  democ- 
racy, he  does  not  make  reference  to  the  law  of  Eucrates  which,  as 
one  would  expect,  was  still  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners,  but  instead 
goes  back  to  the  decree  of  Demophantus,  omitting  even  the  slightest 

121  Hypereid.  fr.  76  and  77  (Kenyon) ;  Suidas  s.v.  Arj^ad-qs;  Tod  (above,  note  59)  2. 
no.  180. 

122  Tod  (above,  note  59)  2.  no.  181  (  =  IG  II2  240). 

123  Dem.  18.285;  Plut.  Dem.  21;  [Plut.]  Vit.  X  oral.  845f. 

124  [Plut.]  Vit.  X  orat.  841c,  842f;  IG  II2  244;  Dem.  18.248;  Aeschin.  3.27. 
125Lycurg.  1.53;  [Plut.]  Vit.  X  orat.  843d;  Harpocr.  s.v.  Abrokvuos. 

126  Diod.  Sic.  16.88.2;  [Plut.]  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  125). 

127  Hypereid.  fr.  76  and  77  (Kenyon) ;  Plut.  Praec.  r.  p.  ger.  810c. 

128  Meritt  (above,  note  1)  359. 
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allusion  to  the  law  of  336  B.C.  It  is  futile  to  conjecture  what  his 
motives  may  have  been;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
nothing  about  the  law  except  the  text  itself,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  it  had  been  repealed  by  the  time  of  Lycurgus'  speech,  and  that 
at  some  time  between  336/5  and  331/0  B.C.  the  vo/jlos  eiaayyeXriKos, 
which  Hypereides  cites  in  his  speech  for  Euxenippus  between  330 
and  324  B.C.,  had  again  become  and  henceforth  remained  the 
proper  procedure  in  cases  of  attempted  tyranny  and  subversion  of 
the  democracy. 


IX.    A  New  Papyrus  of  Aeschines 


WILLIAM  H.  WILLIS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Among  the  papyri  in  the  collection  of  Professor  David  M.  Robin- 
son is  a  fragment  of  unknown  provenance  containing  parts  of  two 
contiguous  columns  of  Aeschines'  Kara  Kr^crt^covros.1  Column  I 
consists  of  eight  incomplete  lines  from  §24,  Column  II  of  the  begin- 
nings of  twelve  lines  from  the  latter  half  of  §26  and  the  first  part  of 
§27.  The  text  of  the  Robinson  papyrus  falls  within  the  part  of  the 
oration  found  in  POxy.  1625,  a  second-century  papyrus  containing 
§§14-27.  The  overlapping  portion  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  is 
so  fragmentary,  preserving  from  two  to  seven  letters  at  the  begin- 
nings of  lines,  that  it  coincides  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Robinson  papyrus,  and  then  without  variation.  These  two  papyri 
are  the  earliest  extant  texts  of  this  part  of  the  oration. 

The  text  is  written  in  black  ink  on  the  recto  of  a  piece  of  poorly 
preserved  light  brown  papyrus  measuring  10.5  X  12.5  cm.  The 
verso  is  blank.  The  sole  evidence  for  dating  the  papyrus,  therefore, 
is  the  character  of  its  hand.  Written  in  broad,  carelessly  formed 
letters  of  medium  size,  sloping  very  slightly  to  the  right,  the  hand 
seems  transitional  between  the  square  "strenger  Stil"  of  the  second 
century  and  the  sloping  oval  hand  of  the  third.  While  no  exact 
parallels  have  been  found,  the  script  shares  many  characteristics 
with  the  Michigan  Dioscurides2  and  POxy.  852,  1788,  2312,  and  2322 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  POxy.  23  and  the  Michigan  Shepherd  of 
Hernias3  on  the  other.  The  straight-backed,  two-stroke  e  and  the  r 
commonly  form  ligatures  with  the  letter  following ;  especially  char- 
acteristic are  the  ligatures  for  et  and  ra.  The  shafts  of  p,  <j>,  ifr,  and 
particularly  v  extend  well  below  the  line.    The  projection  of  a  is 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  H.  C.  Youtie  for  reading  this  paper,  for  offering  several 
useful  suggestions,  and  for  placing  at  my  disposal  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Papyrological  Seminar.  The  photographs  of  the  papyrus  were  provided 
by  a  grant  from  the  Committee  on  Faculty  Research  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

2  Campbell  Bonner,  "A  Papyrus  of  Dioscurides  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
Collection,"  TAP  A  53  (1922)  142-46  and  Plate  III. 

3  Idem,  A  Papyrus  Codex  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  "Univ.  Mich.  Studies,"  Hum. 
Ser.  22  (Ann  Arbor  1934)  14-20  and  plates. 
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narrow  and  angular ;  quite  broad  are  rj  and  v ;  o  is  small  and  set  high  ; 
co  appears  sometimes  with  well-formed  center  peak,  sometimes  with 
its  base  almost  flat ;  /z  is  a  wide,  cursive-like  character  with  a  rounded 
trough  and  spreading  down-strokes.  There  are  no  lectional  signs 
in  the  papyrus.  A  high  small  apostrophe  fills  the  space  at  the  end 
of  a  short  line  (Column  1,6).  Generally,  the  hand  seems  to  accord 
best  with  those  attributed  to  the  late  second  or  early  third  century 
of  our  era.4 

A  top  margin  is  preserved  above  both  columns ;  though  torn  and 
frayed,  it  measures  2  cm.  at  its  widest  point.  The  margin  between 
columns  is  2  cm.  wide.  The  estimated  width  of  each  column  is  ap- 
proximately 8  cm.  The  bottom  is  torn  away  diagonally,  leaving 
about  the  top  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  papyrus 
roll.  The  surface  at  the  left,  especially  near  the  top,  is  badly  eroded 
and  encrusted  with  salt.  The  lower  right  quadrant  had  been  de- 
tached, apparently  by  a  dealer,  and  skilfully  remounted  higher  up 
so  as  to  form  a  more  regular  rectangle;  in  the  photographs  it  is 
shown  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

The  lines  vary  in  length  from  18  to  23  letters,  with  an  average 
of  21  letters  to  the  line.  From  the  end  of  the  preserved  text  of 
Column  I  to  the  top  of  Column  II  there  is  a  lacuna  of  694  letters 
(according  to  the  text  of  Blass),  which  would  yield  33  lines  =bl. 
Added  to  the  8  lines  preserved  in  Column  I,  they  would  constitute 
a  column  of  approximately  41  lines.  If  the  papyrus,  like  some 
codices,  devoted  a  separate  line  to  the  title  ^H$I2MA  in  §24,  the 
column  would  contain  42  lines.  An  additional  text  of  50  letters5 
found  in  a  few  codices  would,  if  present,  lengthen  the  column  to  44 
lines.  Since  it  is  omitted  in  POxy.  1625,  it  is  possibly  a  later  inter- 
polation, not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  papyri. 

If,  then,  we  may  assume  columns  of  about  42  lines  with  an  average 
of  21  letters  to  the  line,  the  complete  text  of  the  Kara  Ktti(tl<Pu)vtos, 
including  titles,  would  fill  111  columns  in  the  papyrus  roll.6  The 
length  of  the  roll,  with  8-cm.  columns  and  2-cm.  intercolumnar 
margins,  would  be  approximately  11  meters  —  somewhat  longer 
than  the  normal  papyrus  roll,  unless  the  writing  were  compressed 

4  Cf.  W.  Schubart,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (Miinchen  1925)  Abb.  83-87  and  pp. 
124-31;  also  C.  H.  Roberts,  Greek  Literary  Hands  (Oxford  1955)  PI.  15c  (late  ii)  and 
20a  (early  iii)  and  commentary. 

5  See  the  apparatus  criticus  in  the  Bude  edition  of  Aeschines  by  V.  Martin  and 
G.  de  Bude,  ad  loc. 

6  I  calculate  approximately  97,200  letters  and  22  titles  in  the  Bude  text. 
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later  in  the  manuscript.7  With  a  lower  margin  slightly  wider  than 
the  upper,  the  roll  may  have  been  about  30  cm.  in  height. 

The  Robinson  papyrus  brings  to  fourteen  the  number  of  pub- 
lished papyri  of  Aeschines,  and  to  eight  the  extant  fragments  of  the 
Kara  KrrjaLcpcovTos.  Though  far  below  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  in 
popularity,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  manuscripts  listed  in  Pack's 
register,8  Aeschines  papyri  now  appear  third  in  frequency  among  the 
Attic  orators,  seventh  among  Greek  prose  authors,  and  sixteenth 
among  all  the  writers  of  Greek  literature.  All  of  the  fourteen 
ancient  fragments  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and  all  except  one 
to  the  second  or  third  century.9  Eight  of  these  were  known  and 
collated  in  1927-28  by  Martin  and  de  Bude  in  establishing  the  text 
for  their  Bude  edition  of  Aeschines. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  script,  line  length,  and  column  dimen- 
sions of  the  Robinson  papyrus  with  those  of  the  other  Aeschines 
papyri  which  are  adequately  described  or  of  which  plates  are  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  the  new  fragment  does  not  belong  to  any  roll 
previously  encountered.10 

7  Cf.  W.  Schubart,  Das  Buck  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romern2  (Berlin  and  Leipzig 
1921)  52-53,  and  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Books  and  Readers  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome2  (Oxford 
1951)  53-55.  Schubart  says  that  the  papyrus  roll  seldom  exceeded  7  to  10  meters  in 
length;  Kenyon,  that  35  feet  (10.7  meters)  "may  be  taken  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  a 
normal  Greek  literary  roll."  But  the  length  of  the  Michigan  Demosthenes  papyrus 
containing  the  oration  Kar  'ApiaroKparovs  (P.  Mich.  Inv.  5472)  is  calculated  by  the 
editor  to  have  slightly  exceeded  11  meters  (Elinor  M.  Husselman,  "Two  Literary 
Papyri  from  Karanis,"  TAPA  76  [1945]  121).  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  estimate 
the  length  of  a  roll  accurately  from  a  small  fragment,  since  the  size  of  the  script,  the 
number  of  letters  to  the  line,  and  the  number  of  lines  to  the  column  often  vary  con- 
siderably within  the  same  roll. 

8  Roger  A.  Pack,  The  Greek  and  Latin  Literary  Texts  from  Greco-Roman  Egypt 
(Ann  Arbor  1952).  Pack's  list  includes,  for  Demosthenes,  75  papyri;  Isocrates  and 
Plato,  35  each;  Thucydides,  31;  Xenophon,  25;  and  Herodotus,  21.  Pack  lists  10 
Aeschines  papyri.  Below  Aeschines  fall  Lysias,  5  ;  Hyperides,  4 ;  Isaeus  and  Lycurgus, 
2  each;  and  Antiphon,  1. 

9  A  convenient  summary  of  the  twelve  texts  published  up  to  that  time  is  presented 
by  Marie-Therese  Lenger,  "Un  Papyrus  d'  Eschine:  Contre  Timarque,  §§53-54," 
Phoibos  5  (1950-51)  88-89.  To  her  catalog  are  to  be  added  PHamb.  2.165,  a  second- 
century  papyrus  of  Kara  KTr]<n<j>G>vTos  §§194-200  (erroneously  stated  in  the  title  as 
§§94-200:  see  B.  Snell,  Griechische  Papyri  der  Hamburger  Staats-  und  Universitats- 
Bibliothek  2  [Hamburg  1954]  111),  and  now  the  P.  Robinson  Inv.l. 

10  The  closest  apparent  parallel  is  PHamb.  2.165  (above,  note  9),  which  presents 
lines  of  approximately  the  same  length  and  letter  count,  columns  of  nearly  the  same 
height  (40  lines),  and  margins  within  the  usually  tolerated  variations.  No  photograph 
is  published,  however;  the  hand  is  described  by  the  editor  as  "Schone  Buchschrift  etwa 
des  2.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr."  Professor  Ulrich  Fleischer,  who  very  kindly  compared  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Robinson  fragment  with  the  original  of  PHamb.  2.165,  has  written  me 
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P.  Robinson  Inv.  1 
Provenance  unknown 


(§24) 


10.5  cm.  X  12.5  cm. 


Column  I 

[to  de]cx)p[t,Kov  a]p[xv\y  olMxW 
[8e  ttjv  t]ojv  t€lxotto[lojv  o]v8[e] 
[repas]  .  .  .  .v  woo  tojv  apx^v 
[tovtoo]i>  \oyov  vp.eiv  ov8  evdv 
[vols  8]e5coKcos  ravr  771677  iret 
[paaop.a]t  8t8a(JKeLV  vp.as  e/c' 
[rwv  8r}fio<TL(X)\y  ypafip.aTO)v 
[/cat  ijlol  avayvudi  e]in  tlvos 


Late  ii  or 
early  iii  a.D. 


Column  II 
(§26)  tovtov  [ovk  ea  irpiv  av  Xo] 

yov  /cat  evd[vvas  8co  aTe(j)a] 
vow  KTrj[(TL<t>a)v  8e  Arjfio] 
adevrjv  [tov  av\\r]fi8r)v  aira] 
5    aas  ras  Adr}y[r}<nv  apxas] 
apxovTd  ovk  [coKvqae  ypa] 
(§27)  \pai  UTe4>avoio-[ai  cos  tolvvv] 

/cat  rrjv  rcov  r[eLxoiroLoov  ap] 

XW  VPXW  00  [OVTOS  TO  \l/7}(f)La] 

10    fia  eypaxpev  kol[l  ra  8r]p,ocna] 
[x\prlfJiaTa  8Lex[eipL£e  /cat  em] 
[/?]oXas  e?re/3a[XXe 


COMMENTARY 

The  text  has  been  collated  with  the  Teubner  texts  of  F.  Blass  (ed. 
maior,2  1908)  and  F.  Schultz  (1865),  the  Bude  text  of  V.  Martin  and  G.  de 
Bude  (vol.  2,  1928),  and  with  POxy.  1625.    Variant  readings  in  the  codices 

(on  7  November  1955) :  "Erkannte  ich  auf  den  ersten  Blick,  dass  das  Hamburger  Frag- 
ment von  dem  der  Robinson-Sammlung  vollig  verschieden  ist.  Es  handelt  sich  nicht 
etwa  nur  um  einen  Unterschied  der  Hande,  sondern  um  eine  vollstandige  Verschieden- 
heit  des  Stiles  der  Schrift.  Das  Hamburger  Fragment  zeigt  etwas  von  der  Schreibart, 
die  Schubart  den  strengen  Stil  der  ersten  Jahrhunderte  der  Kaiserzeit  genannte  hatte. 
Das  o  mikron  ist  gross  geschrieben,  das  T  gleicht  dem  lateinischen  V.  .  .  .  Das  blosse 
Nebeneinanderhalten  beider  Stucke  zeigt  eindeutig,  dass  sie  nicht  zu  derselben  Rolle 
und  wohl  auch  kaum  zu  derselben  Zeit  gehoren  konnen.  .  .  .  Glaube  ich  ohne  weiteres 
sagen  zu  konnen,  dass  das  Fragment  "Robinson"  alter  ist,  als  der  Hamburger  Papyrus." 


P.  Robinson  Inv.  1  (tungsten  photograph) 
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P,  Robinson  Inv.  1  (infra-red  photograph) 
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are  cited  by  the  sigla  used  by  Blass.  Readings  of  mss  not  collated  by 
Blass  are  cited  with  sigla  assigned  by  the  editors  named  in  parentheses, 
from  whose  apparatus  the  readings  are  drawn. 

The  readings  of  the  papyrus  which  depart  from  the  mediaeval  manu- 
script tradition  support  the  eclectic  principle  ably  presented  by  Martin 
and  de  Bude  in  their  Introduction  vi-xxvi.11 

Column  I 

1-2.  The  surface  of  the  papyrus  is  so  badly  eroded  that  the  scattered 
traces  of  ink  in  lines  1  and  2  cannot  be  read.  The  traces  remaining  seem 
to  fit  Blass'  text,  in  as  far  as  they  are  preserved.  No  evidence  can  be 
deduced  for  or  against  kiri  to  dewpiKov,  Blass'  emendation  (from  §25  and 
following  Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  43.1,  47.2)  of  the  reading  kiri  rQ>  decjpLKco  (tcov 
OeoopLK&v  h)  of  the  mss  and  POxy.  1625.  Any  of  these  readings  could  be 
accommodated  within  the  limits  of  the  lines  in  our  papyrus. 

3.  The  illegibility  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  preserved  poses  a 
difficult  problem.  Blass  and  other  modern  editors,  following  Bekker, 
read  ovSerepas  Se  wco  t&v  apx&v  tovtoov,  where  d,  f,  and  q  omit  8e;  A  (Mar- 
tin), e,  k,  p,  and  Vat.  omit  irai;  and  1  reads  ov8erepas  8e  tovtoov  tcov  apx&v. 
POxy.  1625  is  too  fragmentary  to  afford  help  here.  The  text  of  our 
papyrus,  however  illegible,  differed  from  all  these.  The  traces  of  y8 
at  the  end  of  line  2  seem  to  confirm  o]v8[eTepas,  and  the  legible  portion  of 
line  3  assures  too  toov  apx&v  [tovto)]v.  In  the  five  intervening  letter  spaces, 
the  v  immediately  preceding  7rco  appears  certain.  A  8  in  the  first  space, 
which  seems  to  appear  on  both  the  tungsten  and  infra-red  photographs, 
would  suggest  8[e] ;  but  close  examination  of  the  papyrus  itself  leaves  the 
8,  and  hence  the  8e,  very  doubtful.  If  one  could  assume  8e,  there  would 
remain  space  for  a  three-letter  word  ending  with  v,  preserved  in  no  other 
MS.  Since  the  sense  of  the  clause  seems  complete  without  any  additional 
word,  Professor  H.  C.  Youtie  suggests  that  the  word  to  be  sought  is  a 
particle,  possibly  pr)v.  The  traces  preceding  v  may  indeed  fit  rj,  but  the 
next  preceding  letter  offers  little  suggestion  of  a  p..  Perhaps  we  should 
seek  instead  a  five-letter  word  with  final  v.  No  such  suitable  word  has 
as  yet  suggested  itself.  7rco,  common  enough  in  Isocrates,  Lysias,  and 
especially  Demosthenes,  occurs  only  here  in  Aeschines;  cf.  ov  prjv  irco  Dem. 
19.22  ;  ov8e  vvv  irco  47.7  (also  Isoc.  Pan.  23) ;  ov  rolvvv  .  .  .  tco  23.163  ;  vvv 
5'  ov8f  otolclvtivovv  7rco  51.6;  except  for  ov8ev  (p.r]8ev)  woo,  I  find  no  other 
instances  of  -v  irco  in  the  Attic  orators.12 

11  See  also  the  discussion  of  PHamb.  2.165  by  Snell  (above,  note  9)  111-12.  He 
quotes  in  point  Wilamowitz  (Platon  2.  335) :  "Wir  sollten  doch  aus  den  Papyri  des 
Aischines  .  .  .  gelernt  haben,  dass  die  Unterscheidung  der  potiores  und  deteriores 
...  in  die  Irre  fiihrt  .  .  .  denn  die  Papyri  sprengen  diese  Klasseneinteilungen." 

12  The  referee  of  this  paper  suggests  that  the  reading  may  be  an  intrusive  and 
erroneous  apxnv-  Apart  from  one's  reluctance  to  assume  an  'intrusive  and  erroneous' 
reading  in  an  illegible  passage  or  lacuna,  a  reexamination  of  the  original  affords  little 
support  for  apxw-  Traces  of  the  first  and  third  letters  (no  trace  of  the  second  survives) 
differ  from  the  forms  of  a  and  x  elsewhere  in  this  papyrus. 
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4.  vpeiv :  read  vptv ;  vplv  \byov  e. 

5.  tclvt  77161;:  read  ravr  77677,  with  MSS  and  edd.  Flor.  reads  raurr7  677 
(cited  by  Schultz).  70,67-771  brj,  a  possible  reading  of  the  papyrus,  is  not 
attractive.  There  is  no  opportunity  elsewhere  in  the  papyrus  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  scribe  writes  iota  adscript  or  omits  it. 

6.  btbauKuv  vpas:  vpas  btbaaneiv  Blass,  codd.  The  reading  of  the 
papyrus  avoids  hiatus.  On  hiatus,  see  Blass'  Praefatio  iv-vii.  The 
apostrophe  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  of  unusual  form,  appears  to  be 
merely  a  space  filler;  it  is  not  placed  close  to  the  preceding  k,  but  midway 
in  the  space.  Such  a  mark  is  occasionally  found  after  k  to  indicate  a 
word  or  syllable  division,  especially  in  Byzantine  minuscule  mss.  (See  V. 
Gardthausen,  Griechische  Palaeographie  2  [Leipzig  1913]  397-99  and 
406-7.) 

Column  II 

I-  2.  Xo]yov:  Xoyovs  codd.;  the  papyrus  confirms  the  emendation  of 
C.  Scheibe  ('in  Neue  Jahrb.f.  Philol.  u.  Paed.  68  [1853]  156),  adopted  by 
Blass  and  all  modern  editors. 

3.  KTr)[aL<t>cov  be:  6  be  KrrjaL^v  codd.,  retained  by  Martin  and  de  Bude. 
Blass'  emendation,  Krr]aL<j)Q)v  be,  is  thus  established  by  the  papyrus  as  an 
ancient  reading.  This  is  the  shortest  line  of  the  papyrus,  having  only  18 
letters;  the  average  is  21,  although  three  lines  in  Column  II  contain  only 
19.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  a  particle  not  preserved 
in  the  codices  occurred  in  the  lacuna. 

4.  Ar)po]adevr]v :  unnecessarily  deleted  by  Poutsma. 

4-5.  aTa]aas :  e,  k,  and  1  (Blass'  group  A)  omit  airaaas.  ras  kdr)y[r)cr lv 
apxas :  p  reads  rds  dpxas  ' KBr\vr\(jiv. 

6.  apxovra:  apxovra  codd.;  exovra  h  Barb.  Schultz  emended  to 
apxovr  ,  to  avoid  hiatus. 

9-10.  \f/rj(f)L(7] p. a :  \f/rj<j)L(i p  Schultz.  Although  in  Column  I,  line  6  the 
papyrus  avoids  hiatus  where  the  mss  allow  it,  hiatus  is  tolerated  here  as  in 
line  6  immediately  above.  eypa\pev:  so  z  (Schultz):  eypaxpe  Blass  and 
codd. 

11.  x]pV^aTa:  so  codd.:  ypappara  h  (Schultz).  biexWpi^e:  so  most 
codd.  and  Blass:  5iei>exetpi£*e  Bern  (Schultz),  biyyeipi^ e  Aid.  (Schultz). 

II-  12.  eirL(3]o\as:  so  Blass  and  most  codd.:  eiri(3ov\as  c  h  1  (Schultz). 


X.    The  Intriguing  Slave  in  Greek  Comedy 


PHILIP  WHALEY  HARSH 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Scholars  have  long  been  interested  in  the  origins  of  the  intriguing 
and  deceptive  slave  in  Plautus,  especially  such  slaves  as  Chrysalus 
in  the  Bacchides,  Tranio  in  the  Mostellaria,  and  Pseudolus.  The 
apparent  lack  of  comparable  figures  in  the  older  Greek  fragments 
has  led  many  to  assume  that  these  figures  are  essentially  Plautine 
creations,  and  that  deception  and  intrigue  in  general  were  much 
rarer  in  Greek  Comedy.1  Gomme  goes  somewhat  further  and  is 
very  specific:  "This  truly  comic  character,  the  diviser  of  ingenious 
schemes,  the  controller  of  events,  the  commanding  officer  of  his 
young  master  and  his  friends  ...  is  a  creation  of  Latin  comedy, 
especially  of  Plautus.  .  .  .  Menander  did  not  like  exaggeration. 
...  In  no  one  of  his  plays  is  there  a  sign  of  the  slave  who  holds  the 
will  and  the  conscience  of  his  master,  to  whom  the  latter  not  only 
defers,  but  is  helpless  without  him."2 

The  present  writer  has  always  assumed  that  Daos  in  the  Peri- 
keiromene  was  just  such  a  slave  and  that  Moschion  is  as  helpless  a 
young  man  as  there  is  in  Roman  (or  any  other)  comedy.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  deceptive  slave  seems  to  fit  very  naturally  into  the 
picture  of  slave  life  at  Athens.3  He  does  not  fit  into  that  at  Rome. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  a  slave  of  Cato  should  have  attempted  to 
cheat  his  master  out  of  money  for  the  son's  love  affair.  Plautus 

1  "Our  ignorance  of  Greek  New  Comedy  is  great,  but  the  lack  of  deception  in  the 
extant  fragments  gives  support  to  Gomme's  conjecture  that  the  Plautine  slave,  with 
his  gaiety,  cleverness,  and  unscjupulousness,  is  the  creation  of  Roman  comedy." 
G.  E.  Duckworth,  The  Nature  of  Roman  Comedy  (Princeton  1952)  250,  citing  A.  W. 
Gomme,  Essays  in  Greek  History  and  Literature  (Oxford  1937)  287,  and  L.  A.  Post, 
TAPA  69  (1938)  37. 

Cf.  Helen  E.  Wieand,  Deception  in  Plautus,  Diss.  Bryn  Mawr  (Boston  1920)  185, 

188. 

2  A.  W.  Gomme,  op.  cit.  286-87. 

3  If  we  accept  Aristophanes,  Pax  742  (rejected  by  Mazon  and  Coulon),  the  decep- 
tive slave  was  found  even  in  Old  Comedy.  In  Aristophanes,  Xanthias  and  Carion  have 
that  impudent  familiarity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  type.  Xanthias  is  well  on 
the  way  to  holding  "the  will  and  the  conscience  of  his  master."  Carion  is  certainly 
the  devoted  and  unscrupulous  slave  (Plutus  27),  whose  former  skills  become  useless 
when  the  god  of  wealth  recovers  his  eyesight  (Plutus  1153-58). 
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himself  felt  constrained  at  times  to  apologize  to  his  Roman  audience 
for  the  licences  of  his  slaves  and  to  remind  them  that  such  freedom 
was  granted  slaves  at  Athens  (Stick.  446-48,  Cas.  67-77).  It  seems 
plausible  to  assume  that  the  licence  of  deception  should  here  be 
included,  and  that  Plautus,  who  came  from  Sarsina,  did  not  create 
it  out  of  his  own  observation. 

The  deceptive  slave  and  the  intrigue  to  secure  money  are  essen- 
tial and  conspicuous  features  in  the  society  of  Athenian  courtesans 
as  it  is  so  picturesquely  set  forth  in  extant  comedy  and  in  Athenaeus 
(XIII),  Alciphron,  and  Lucian.  The  dominant  passion  of  the 
courtesan  is  rapacity.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  money 
(Alciphr.  4.15) !  One  of  the  courtesans  of  Alciphron  is  not  beyond 
suggesting  to  her  lover  deception  of  mother  and  father  (4.9.4), 
exactly  the  course  which  Calidorus  considers  in  the  Pseudolus  (122, 
290).  In  Lucian,  too,  there  is  a  similar  suggestion  of  cheating  father 
or  stealing  from  mother  (Dial.  Mer.  12.1).  In  another  passage 
(ibid.  7.4),  the  mother  of  a  courtesan  complains  that  her  daughter's 
lover  is  the  one  man  who  has  not  found  a  device  against  his  father 
or  set  his  slave  upon  the  path  of  deception  or  used  other  means  to 
secure  money  for  her.  Here  is  exactly  the  typical  intrigue  of 
comedy,  and  this  passage  alone  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  unscrupu- 
lous slave  and  his  intrigue  to  secure  money  existed  in  Greek  life  and 
in  Greek  comedy.  Statements  of  other  writers  confirm  the  point 
and  suggest  that  such  action  was  very  common.    Galen  writes:4 

.  .  .  Ojiicucos  rots  virb  rod  (3e\Tlarov  Mevavdpov  Kara  rds  /ao/xw<5tas  elaayofihoLS 
oUeTcus,  Aaots  re  Ttat  /cat  Terats,  ovbtv  rjyovfjLevoLS  a<plaL  7T€7rpax#at  yevvcuov, 
el  iii)  rpls  e^airarricreLav  tov  8eaTOT7]v. 

In  comedy  itself  there  is  more  evidence  on  this  point  than 
scholars  generally  have  realized.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is 
that  found  in  Terence's  play,  Hauton  Timor umenos.  In  the  pro- 
logue it  is  stated  (4-6) : 

ex  integra  Graeca  integram  comoediam 
hodie  sum  acturus  H[e]auton  Timorumenon, 
duplex  quae  ex  argumento  facta  est  simplici. 

4  Galen,  De  Nat.  Fac.  1.17.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Galen  says  "three  times," 
since  some  scholars  think  that  there  are  three  deceptions  in  the  Bacchides  but  that  there 
were  only  two  in  the  Dis  Exapatdn. 

Cf.  Ovid,  Am.  1.15.17-18  (fallax  seruus  .  .  .  Menandros) ;  Apuleius,  Flor.  16; 
Pollux,  Onom.  2.78. 
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This  passage,  of  course,  is  disputed,  but  most  scholars  now  assume 
that  the  play  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek  without  any  major 
structural  change.5  The  external  or  physical  action  of  the  play  as 
it  stands  devolves  largely  about  the  intrigue  of  Syrus  to  secure 
money  from  Chremes  for  the  hetaera  of  his  son.  This  intrigue  is 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  son's  friend  is  seriously  in  love  with  a 
respectable  girl.  Thus,  there  is  a  double  plot,  very  closely  and  very 
skilfully  knit.  Syrus,  like  Davos  in  the  Andria,  is  definitely  "the 
commanding  officer  of  his  young  master  and  his  friends. ' '  Basically, 
this  plot  is  farce;  but  it  has  been  elaborated  into  a  keen  study  of 
character :  the  two  fathers,  and  the  ironic  reversal  that  is  brought 
about  in  their  positions  by  the  slave's  intrigue.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, although  the  hetaera  gets  the  money,  the  intrigue  is  quite 
useless,  since  this  son  is  forced  into  marriage  —  another  delightfully 
ironic  reversal. 

If  Terence  is  responsible  for  this  admirable  development  in  the 
Hauton,  he  must  be  considered  a  great  playwright.  But  there  is 
some  reason  to  assume  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it.  Menander's 
greatest  achievement  is  found  precisely  in  such  development  as  this. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  of  men,  and  he  created  a  high  comedy  of 
character  out  of  the  pitifully  thin  and  farcical  plots  of  New  Comedy. 
That  is  what  he  did  in  the  Samia  and  the  Misoumenos,  in  the 
Perikeiromene  and  the  Epitrepontes.  So  in  the  Hauton,  a  high 
comedy  of  character  with  delightful  ironies  and  a  delicate  satirical 

5  G.  Jachmann,  RE  s.v.  "Terentius"  634.  Gomme  (above,  note  1)  275-76,  293, 
note  2,  takes  a  low  view  of  the  Hauton  and  is  shocked  that  some  scholars  consider  it 
essentially  a  play  of  Menander.  In  general,  the  present  writer  cannot  accept  Gomme's 
views  on  Plautus  and  Terence.  First  of  all,  Gomme  approaches  the  subject  with  that 
prejudice  which  has  caused  so  much  confusion  in  the  field.  For  instance,  he  says  of 
Menander  (294,  note  1) :  "Where  he  does  approach  (without  getting  very  near)  the 
manner  of  Plautus,  he  is  not,  I  feel,  very  successful,  as  in  the  fooling  of  Laches  in  the 
scene  (from  the  last  act?)  in  Fabula  Incerta,  which  is  lively,  but  hurried  and  unconvinc- 
ing. Compare  too  K6\a£,  86-8,  and  the  leno's  speech,  96  ff . ;  and  the  threats  to  torture 
Daos  for  his  deceiving  of  the  foolish  old  man  (13  ff .,  and  fr.  1)  in  Ylepivdia,  which  are  in 
the  Latin  manner."  Secondly,  Gomme  analyzes  the  Latin  plays  much  more  critically 
than  he  does  the  Greek.  He  objects  (271,  note  1)  to  Ter.  An.  897-98  and  Phorm.  693 
—  and  rightly.  In  these  passages,  there  is  an  undeniable  dodging  of  the  moral  issue. 
But  nothing  is  better  authenticated  for  Menander:  in  the  Epitrepontes  Charisios  decides 
to  keep  Pamphila  before  he  knows  the  identity  of  the  child's  father;  but  his  "honor"  is 
saved  only  by  the  poet's  long  arm  of  coincidence.  As  it  stands,  the  plot  of  the  Epi- 
trepontes is  a  comedy  of  errors,  and  the  comedy  of  errors  is  essentially  farce.  To  trans- 
form this  plot  into  one  of  real  moral  significance,  it  would  be  necessary  at  least  to  have 
the  identity  of  the  child's  father  remain  unknown.  Menander  is  the  best  poet  of  New 
Comedy,  but  he  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  four  great  drama- 
tists of  the  fifth  century. 
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touch  has  been  constructed  on  a  framework  of  farce.  Here  is  the 
deceptive  slave  with  his  intrigue  to  secure  money  and  with  all  the 
cleverness  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  Plautine  slave.6  Lacking, 
however,  is  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  and  elaborateness  of  a  Pseu- 
dolus,  features  which,  of  course,  are  incompatible  with  the  develop- 
ment of  high  comedy. 

But  was  Menander  always  and  from  the  very  first  above  exploit- 
ing pure  farce?  Probably  not ;  witness  his  Dis  Exapatdn.  Exactly 
how  closely  Plautus  follows  Menander  in  the  Bacchides  is  and  will 
remain  —  in  the  absence  of  new  evidence  —  uncertain.  But  from 
the  title  of  the  Greek  play  and  from  the  testimony  of  Galen  cited 
above,  two  deductions  seem  warranted :  in  Menander's  play  there 
was  a  double  —  and,  therefore,  an  elaborate  —  deception,  and  this 
deception  was  executed  by  a  slave.  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of 
Galen  that  Menander's  deceptive  slaves  were  regularly  unscrupulous 
and  indulged  in  some  of  the  braggadocio  and  exaggeration  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Plautine  slave.  Various  scholars  have  in- 
sisted that  much  of  the  exuberant  cantica  of  Chrysalus  in  the 
Bacchides  is  Plautine.  Although  the  criteria  used  to  differentiate 
the  Roman  from  the  Greek  in  these  cantica  have  been  shown  to  be 
unsound,7  it  seems  very  likely  that  Plautus  at  times  did  elaborate 
Greek  monologues  into  Latin  cantica,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Plautus  put  more  picturesque  and  exuberant  language  into  the 
mouths  of  these  characters.8 

As  it  stands,  the  Bacchides  of  Plautus  is  essentially  a  farce,  some- 
what elaborated  by  amusing  elements  of  comedy  of  character  and 
satire.9  It  may  be  that  Plautus  has  distorted  the  Menandrean 
relationships  of  these  elements  of  farce,  character,  and  satire;  but, 
to  the  present  writer,  it  seems  likely  that  the  farcical  deceptions 
constituted  the  basic  plot  of  Menander's  Dis  Exapatdn,  and  that  his 
unscrupulous  slave,  when  played  up  into  a  leading  role,  was  an 
effective  and  memorable  creation. 

6  Cf.  Haul.  470-71,  533-35.  The  cleverness  and  unscrupulousness  of  Syrus  is 
shown  throughout  the  play. 

7  H.  W.  Prescott,  "Criteria  of  Originality  in  Plautus,"  TAP  A  63  (1932)  113-18. 

8  But  note  the  picturesque  language  of  cooks  in  Greek  comedy;  e.g.,  Straton, 
Phoenikides  (Kock  3,  pp.  361-64),  and  more  recently,  the  papyrus  fragment  in  D.  L. 
Page,  Select  Papyri  III:  Literary  Papyri,  Poetry  (LCL  1950)  260-68. 

9  The  situation  which  sets  the  stage  for  the  intrigue  in  the  Bacchides  develops  out  ot 
certain  forces  of  character;  that  is,  the  first  part  of  the  play  seems  fairly  high  comedy, 
the  second  part  runs  off  into  farce  and  satire.  So  in  the  Trinummus:  the  first  part 
shows  interesting  development  of  character,  but  the  final  scenes  degenerate  into  farce. 
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The  Thais  of  Menander,  as  we  know  from  a  reference  in  Proper- 
tius  (4.5.44),  involved  a  slave  and  an  intrigue  for  money.  Again,  in 
the  Hypobolimaios  (493  K. ;  427  Korte-Thierfelder)  of  Menander, 
an  old  man  was  cheated  out  of  money.  In  the  papyrus  fragment  of 
Menander's  Perinthia  there  is  a  scene  in  which  the  slave  Daos  takes 
refuge  from  his  master  on  an  altar.  This  reminds  one  of  the  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  Mostellaria,  where  Tranio  takes  similar  refuge. 
This  fragment  is  proof  that  Menander  at  times  exploited  very 
exuberant  farce  for  its  own  sake  (and  used  obscene  references  in  the 
process).  It  is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  role  of  Daos  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  play  was  an  elaborate  one;  otherwise  this  scene 
would  hardly  be  appropriate.  We  know  that  in  the  Perinthia  a 
slave,  presumably  Daos,  bragged  (393  K.,  trans.  F.  G.  Allinson) : 
"A  slave  who  is  blessed  with  an  easy-going,  empty-headed  master 
and  cheats  him  hasn't  accomplished  any  mighty  deed  in  making  a 
yet  greater  dolt  of  the  one  who  was  a  dolt  long  since."  These  words, 
which  in  the  papyrus  fragment  (lines  13-15)  are  in  part  turned  upon 
Daos  himself,  clearly  reveal  that  we  here  have  another  deceptive 
slave  in  Menander,  and  we  know  from  still  other  lines  of  the  papyrus 
that  he  was  unscrupulous  (11)  and  "cocky"  (17).10 

In  the  papyrus  fragments  of  Menander's  Kolax,  a  young  man 
complains  bitterly  that  his  father  has  gone  abroad  and  left  him  with- 
out resources ;  that  the  gods  have  no  regard  for  him,  whereas  they 
have  suddenly  made  the  soldier  Bias  rich.  His  slave  Daos  warns 
him  against  flatterers.  Finally,  a  slave  dealer  in  an  extended  mono- 
logue, according  to  the  text  of  Korte,  debates  with  himself  to  which 
of  the  two  rivals  he  should  give  the  slave  girl.  All  this  seems  to 
point  unmistakably  to  farce  and  suggests  that  this  play  may  have 
contained  intrigue  and  deception.  Again,  in  the  Hiereia,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  is  preserved  on  papyrus  (Korte3,  pp.  146-49),  a 
devoted  and  unscrupulous  (99-100)  slave  was  persuaded  to  feign 
"possession"  in  order  to  secure  certain  information. 

Menander,  therefore,  often  employed  the  deceptive  slave  and 
was  not  always  above  low  farce.11  No  great  writer  of  comedy  ever 
has  been.  The  slaves  of  Terence,  such  as  Davos  in  the  Andria  and 
Geta  in  the  Phormio,  probably  reflect  similar  slaves  of  Menander 

10  Cf.  Perinthia,  fr.  393  K. 

11  In  the  reconstructions  of  Menander's  plots  by  T.  B.  L.  Webster  (Studies  in 
Menander  [Manchester  1950],  see  Index,  s.v.  "Intrigue")  intrigue,  and  the  deceptive 
slave  appear  frequently. 
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with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  But  certainly  in  the  Perinthia,  and 
probably  in  some  other  plays,  Men  and  er  presented  slaves  with  more 
bravado  and  exuberance  than  Terence  ever  allowed.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  although  one  frequently  made,  to  assume  that  Menander 
wholly  lacked  that  verve  and  catholicity  of  wit  which  characterizes 
Aristophanes  and,  to  a  less  degree,  Plautus. 

Even  if  Menander  was  normally  above  pure  farce,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  all  his  contemporaries  were.  In  fact,  we  know 
that  some  were  not.  Among  the  older  fragments  of  New  Comedy, 
fragments  preserved  in  large  part  by  collectors  with  very  special 
interests,  there  is  not  much  reference  to  the  deceptive  slave  and  his 
intrigues  for  money.12  But  the  newer,  papyrus  fragments  obviously 
give  a  much  fairer  picture:  they  are  not  deliberately  excerpted,  but 
are  chance  survivals.  In  these,  deception  and  intrigue  are  much 
more  conspicuous,  indeed  are  as  frequent  and  important  as  in  Roman 
comedy. 

In  one  papyrus  fragment,  a  certain  Smikrines  opposes  a  marriage, 
and  Daos  has  designed  an  astonishing  intrigue  by  which  one  char- 
acter is  made  out  to  be  dying.13  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  usual 
intrigue  to  secure  money,  but  we  can  hardly  deny  that  Daos  here  is 
an  intriguing  slave  and  that  farce  is  rampant. 

In  another  fragment,  a  slave  addresses  his  master  much  as 
Pseudolus  does  Calidorus  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Pseudolus  :14 
"Take  me  as  your  counsellor,"  he  says.  .  .  often  has  a  slave  of 
good  character  been  more  prudent  than  his  master."  Obviously, 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  this  slave  is  about  to  take  over  as  the 
"commanding  officer"  of  the  situation. 

Again,  a  slave  expresses  his  "determination"  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  an  intrigue  which  seems  designed  to  get  possession  of  a 
girl.15  In  still  another  fragment  a  boasting  slave  refers  with  con- 
tempt to  simple  intrigues  as  being  worthy  only  of  a  novice  in 
deception  :16 

12  A  few  cases  from  the  older  fragments  have  been  cited  above,  especially  Menander 
393  K.,  493  K. 

13  Cf.  A.  Korte,  Menandri  quae  supersunt  l3  (Leipzig  1938)  138-42. 

14  Cf.  Page  (above,  note  8)  318-20. 

15  Ibid.  316-18  (=  POxy.  1.10).  The  "determination"  of  the  slave  to  avoid  trouble 
should  deceive  no  one:  similar  is  the  resolve  of  Onesimos  never  to  meddle  again  (Men. 
Epit.  397-400  K.3),  the  misgivings  of  Davos  in  Ter.  An.  206-27,  of  Geta  in  Phorm. 
187-90,  Sceledrus  in  Plaut.  Miles  576-85,  etc. 

16  Page  (above,  note  8)  284  (  =  POxy.  1.11).  Cf.  Ter.  Eun.  39,  386;Haut.  470-71, 
533-35. 
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av\]r]TpL8lov  yap  (tv/jlto[tlkov  re  KaraKpaTtiv 
k]cli  (3ovko\t}<t at  8€(7t6[tt]v  air p ay \iov a 
€<jtli>  vecovrjrov  p,ep.[adr)Ka  tovto  ttov 
airai;  wot1  rj  8is. 

This  fragment  alone  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  clever  and  unscrupu- 
lous slave  of  deception  was  a  stock  figure  in  Greek  Comedy  —  just 
as  much  so  as  his  necessary  counterpart,  the  easy-going  master. 

Here  in  this  last  fragment,  the  slave  is  bragging  that  he  plans  a 
much  greater  and  cleverer  deception  than  that  of  a  neophyte.  Simi- 
lar are  the  lines  of  Daos  in  Menander's  Perinthia  (393  K.)  which 
have  been  quoted  above.  In  both  these  passages  there  is  shown  the 
same  spirit  of  bravado  and  braggadocio  that  lends  so  much  color  to 
the  figures  of  Chrysalus,  Tranio,  and  Pseudolus.  Such  braggadocio 
would  be  ridiculously  out  of  place  if  these  slaves  and  their  intrigues 
did  not  have  conspicuous  roles  in  their  plays. 

A  new  piece  of  evidence  on  this  point  has  recently  appeared. 
This  fragment  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  Greek  papyri;  indeed,  its 
editor,  Bruno  Snell,  thinks  that  it  may  perhaps  be  contemporary 
with  Menander  himself.17  Snell  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  fragment 
of  Menander's  Kekryphalos.  An  hetaera,  Dorkion,  is  apparently  in 
great  need  of  ten  minae.  The  slave  Parmeno  has  secured  it,  as  if 
from  Heaven  (12-13) : 

awo  p,r}]xavrjs  tls  t&v  deuv  <roi  Uapfikvcov 
p,vas  5]eKa  8e8o)Kev  cocnrep  kv  TpaycotdLaL. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  column  of  this  fragment,  Parmeno  is  left 
alone  on  stage.  The  second  column  is  preserved  only  for  a  few 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  line.  Snell  in  his  commentary  (on 
22)  thinks  that  Parmeno  here  reviews  his  situation  in  a  monologue. 
The  slave  seems  to  refer  to  money  (24),  to  fathers  (33),  and,  des- 
pairingly (38),  to  running  away  (40).  Again  we  have  a  certain 
case  of  an  unscrupulous  slave  who  has  indulged  in  deception  in  order 
to  secure  money  for  his  young  master's  hetaera. 

When  all  the  evidence,  especially  that  of  the  papyrus  fragments, 
is  marshalled  and  reviewed,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  deceptive 

17  Griechische  Papyri  der  Hamburger  Staats-  und  U niversitats-Bibliothek  .  .  . 
eingeleitet  von  Bruno  Snell,  2  (Hamburg  1954)  20-27.  This  fragment  is  discussed  at 
length  also  by  A.  Thierfelder  in  Korte-Thierfelder,  Menandri  quae  supersunt  2 
(Leipzig  1953)  272-78;  especially  noteworthy  are  Thierfelder's  apt  comparisons  with 
various  passages  in  Plautus,  esp.  Bacch.  358-63. 
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slave  is  thoroughly  and  undeniably  at  home  in  Greek  New  Comedy, 
indeed  as  much  so  as  the  comic  cook  and  the  other  stock  characters. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  intrigue  was  rarer  than  it 
is  in  Roman  Comedy. 

In  general,  the  assumption  that  the  deceptive  slave  is  mainly  a 
Roman  creation  originated  before  the  discovery  of  the  papyrus 
fragments.  It  was  rash  even  then,  for  the  testimony  of  Athenaeus, 
Lucian,  and  Galen  indicated  otherwise.  This  assumption  arose  in 
the  same  school  as  the  elaborate  theories  of  contamination,  and 
should  have  disappeared  with  them.  It  was  never  plausible.  For 
instance,  the  deceptive  slave  Tranio  is  the  Mostellaria.  Grumio 
means  little  except  as  a  foil  for  Tranio,  and  Tranio  has  little  justified 
existence  except  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  very  elaborate  intrigue. 
The  appeal  of  Tranio  and  Grumio  to  Shakespeare  perhaps  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  among  the  most  picturesque  characters  of 
Latin  comedy.  What  did  the  Greek  original  consist  of  if  not  the 
machinations  of  such  a  slave?  The  whole  plot  is  farce.  And  if  the 
Greek  original  did  have  an  intriguing  slave,  what  a  dull  play  it  must 
have  been  if  this  slave  entirely  lacked  the  gaiety  and  exuberance 
which  he  has  in  the  Plautine  version ! 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Pseudolus.  If  Plautus  is  really  the 
creator  of  Tranio  and  Pseudolus,  he  is  really  the  author  of  their 
plays.  It  seems  very  likely  that  Plautus  at  times  elaborated  mono- 
logues into  cantica.  He  may  have  added  some  verbal  exaggeration 
and  exuberance  —  there  is  still  not  enough  evidence  for  a  definitive 
comparison  of  the  style  of  Plautus  with  that  of  Greek  writers  of 
comedy  other  than  Menander.  But  we  have  seen  from  the  evidence 
cited  that  the  main  characteristics  of  bravado,  boastfulness,  un- 
scrupulousness,  and  cleverness  certainly  occur  —  and  frequently 
—  in  Attic  Comedy. 


XI.    The  British  Epics  of  Quintus  and  Marcus  Cicero 


WALTER  ALLEN,  JR. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  prominent  Romans,  including  Cicero,  had  scant  interest  in 
Caesar's  Gallic  campaigns  except  as  they  influenced  home  politics  or 
touched  upon  the  activities  of  their  own  circle  of  friends.1  Yet 
P.  Terentius  Varro  wrote  a  Bellum  Sequanicum  and  M.  Furius 
Bibaculus  (or  a  Furius  Alpinus !)  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Schanz-Hosius  state  that  Varro's  poem  de- 
scribed Caesar's  campaign  of  58  against  Ariovistus  and  that  we  learn 
of  it  from  a  single  reference  in  Priscianus  (Keil,  Grammatici  Latini 
2.497.10) ;  their  comment  on  Furius  Alpinus  is  that  he  wrote  Annales 
Belli  Gallici,  while  his  name  and  identity  remain  problematical.2 
The  recent  work  of  H.  Bardon  specifies  that  Varro  wrote  the  Bellum 
Sequanicum  about  55  B.C.,  that  Furius  Alpinus  is  properly  Furius 
Bibaculus,  and  that  there  was  a  prose  work  on  Caesar's  British 
expedition  by  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta.3 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  Britain  likewise  sup- 
plied Quintus  Cicero  with  inspiration  for  poetic  composition,  al- 
though his  epic  died  aborning.  We  shall  also  note  that  Marcus 
Cicero  completed  an  epic  on  Caesar's  British  expedition  of  54  B.C. ; 
but  not  a  single  verse  of  it  is  extant. 

Quintus  went  to  Britain,  not  as  a  peaceful  tourist,  but  as  a 
general  officer  in  Julius  Caesar's  army.  He  had  previously  been 
legatus  of  Pompey  in  connection  with  the  latter's  superintendence 
of  the  grain  supply.    The  fact  that  he  was  now  serving  as  legate  to 

1  F.  F.  Abbott,  "Roman  Indifference  to  Provincial  Affairs,"  CR  14  (1900)  355  f.; 
J.  Wells,  "Cicero  and  the  Conquest  of  Gaul,"  The  Quarterly  Review  vol.  230,  no.  457 
(Oct.  1918)  361-79. 

2  M.  Schanz-C.  Hosius,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Literatur  (Munich  1927)  14.312  f., 
162  f.  The  identification  with  Furius  Bibaculus  is  accepted  by  J.  W.  Spaeth,  Jr.,  who 
has  a  sound  discussion  of  the  poem  in  "Caesar's  Friends  and  Enemies  Among  the 
Poets,"  CJ  32  (1936/37)  550-52.  The  most  familiar  allusions  to  Furius  Alpinus  are  in 
Hor.  Serm.  1.10.36  f.,  2.5.40  f.  Cf.  T.  W.  Dickson,  "Unwritten  and  Lost  Epics  of  the 
Augustan  Poets,"  CJ  30  (1934/35)  278-86,  who  reached  back  into  the  Ciceronian 
Period  as  well,  although  he  did  not  take  notice  of  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

3  H.  Bardon,  La  Litterature  latine  inconnue,  tome  I:  L'Epoque  republicaine  (Paris 
1952)  368,  349  f.,  281;  cf.  Schanz-Hosius  (above,  note  2)  14.350  on  Cotta. 
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Caesar  is  an  indication  that  the  two  Ciceros,  after  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  First  Triumvirate  by  the  Conference  at  Luca,  had  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  Caesar  as  well  as  Pompey. 
As  for  Marcus,  he  was  now  legatus  of  Pompey,  who  had  added  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  grain  supply  the  governorship  of  the  Spains, 
whither  he  never  went;  it  is  highly  probable  that  Marcus  remained 
at  Rome  at  Caesar's  request.4  Marcus'  letters  indicate  that,  while 
he  and  his  brother  regarded  it  as  imperative  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  Caesar,  Marcus  was  also  very  pleased  by  the  great  honor  and 
respect  which  Caesar  showed  them.5 

It  therefore  follows,  as  has  been  generally  noted,  that  Quintus 
thought  of  writing  a  poem  on  Caesar's  British  invasion  of  54  B.C. 
for  more  than  simply  literary  reasons.  We  shall  also  find  that  such 
a  poetic  work  would  have  had  a  political  value  to  Caesar  which  is 
not  immediately  apparent. 

4  Q.  fr.  2. 14(13). 2:  "quod  mini  tempus,  Romae  praesertim,  ut  iste  me  rogat, 
manenti,  uacuum  ostenditur?"  This  point  is  developed  by  L.-A.  Constans  in  his 
Bude  edition  of  the  correspondence,  34.249  f. 

I  have  not  here  tried  to  solve  the  problems  relative  to  these  legateships,  a  topic 
which  has  not  been  completely  illuminated  by  T.  R.  S.  Broughton,  The  Magistrates  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  Many  of  the  pertinent  passages  are  assembled  and  explained  in 
W.  Drumann-P.  Groebe,  Geschichte  Roms  (Leipzig  1899-1929)  2.259-61,  5.649,  6.21  f., 
648-50.  When  Pompey  was  put  in  charge  of  the  grain  supply  shortly  after  Cicero's 
return  from  exile  in  57,  he  immediately  chose  Cicero  as  a  legatus  (Att.  4.1.7),  but  in 
December  we  find  Quintus  sailing  for  some  place  (Q.  fr.  2.1.3),  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
inference  that  he  is  taking  Marcus'  place.  Quintus  served  with  Pompey  in  57-56, 
returning  from  Sardinia  to  Italy  in  June  of  56,  and  it  is  assumed  that  he  gave  up  the 
legateship  at  that  time;  yet  Pompey,  although  consul  in  55,  remained  proconsul  in 
charge  of  the  grain  supply.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Quintus  became  legatus  of  Caesar 
in  54,  but  Marcus'  status  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  In  the  letter  recommending  Treba- 
tius  to  Caesar  (Fam.  7.5.1),  the  language  is  such  as  would  lead  one  to  think  that  Cicero 
was  legate  to  Pompey,  as  would  Fam.  7.17.2  (to  Trebatius).  Yet  in  Q.fr.  3.1.18  Cicero 
is  surprised  to  learn  of  the  rumor  that  he  is  to  be  Pompey 's  legate  and  in  Att.  4.19.2 
Cicero  announces  the  news  that  he  is  appointed  legate  to  Pompey,  a  passage  of  which 
Broughton  does  not  seem  to  take  cognizance.  We  need  not  try  to  solve  these  minor 
problems  here,  however;  all  we  need  note  is  that  by  54  Marcus  and  Quintus  were 
dividing  their  efforts,  with  Marcus  devoting  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Pompey 
while  Quintus  served  under  Caesar. 

6  Q.fr.  2.11  (10).4  f.;  2. 12(11). 1;  2. 14(13). 1  f . ;  2. 15(14). 2;  2. 16(15). 1;  3.1.9  &  17 
f.  &  25;  3.5(5  et  6,  7). 3;  3.6  (8).  1  f.  (in  Sjogren's  numbering).  I  accept  these  expressions 
of  good  will  at  face  value  despite  the  fact  that  in  Q.fr.  3.1.21 ;  3.6  (8). 2 ;  3.7  (9). 3,  Cicero 
says  that  he  is  cautious  about  what  he  writes  in  letters  ordinarily  dispatched  (quas  uulgo 
ad  te  mitlo)  and  that  he  urges  Quintus  to  be  cautious  too.  My  reason  for  thus  accepting 
such  passages  is  that  in  Q.fr.  3.6  (8).  1,  which  just  precedes  the  passage  in  which  he  ad- 
monished Quintus,  Cicero  had  written  that  the  main  reason  that  Quintus  was  serving 
in  Gaul  was  to  win  the  good  will  of  Caesar.  In  Q.fr.  3.5  (5  et  6,  7). 4  Cicero  felt  free  to 
write  about  his  pleasure  in  Caesar's  friendship  and  about  his  grief  that  the  Republic 
was  no  more. 
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This  topic  first  attracted  my  attention  because  of  Cicero's  use  of 
the  word  mutuaris  in  one  letter  in  which  he  was  writing  to  Quintus 
about  the  poem.  In  that  connection,  in  a  footnote  of  a  paper  on 
Sallust,6  I  assembled  what  evidence  I  could  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  promised  this  full  discussion.  This  paper  will  also  deal 
with  a  diversity  of  topics  arising  from  Quintus'  poem :  the  nature  of 
the  poems;  Quintus'  reasons  for  contemplating  his  poem,  Quintus' 
reasons  for  not  completing  his  poem,  Marcus'  expected  assistance  to 
Quintus  in  versifying ;  also  Marcus'  reasons  for  composing  a  poem  on 
Caesar's  British  exploits,  whether  the  brothers  were  each  intending 
a  separate  epic  or  whether  there  was  only  one  poem ;  and  Caesar's 
political  circumstances  which  rendered  the  potential  epic  or  epics  of 
value  to  him. 

Few  scholars  have  been  fair  about  this  pair  of  epics.  Drumann 
of  course  took  his  usual  line  when  he  wrote  of  Marcus  Cicero:  "Das 
Epos,  in  welchem  er  Caesars  Siege  in  Gallien  verherrlichte,  wurde 
ihm  von  der  Furcht  eingegeben.  .  .  ."7  The  same  author  was 
gentler  with  Quintus  Cicero:  "Wenn  er  als  epischer  Dichter  sich 
versuchen,  den  zweiten  britannischen  Feldzug  seines  Imperators 
besingen  wollte,  an  welchem  er  teilnahm,  so  kam  es  doch  nicht  zur 
Ausfuhrung."8  T.  Rice  Holmes  dismissed  the  idea  of  a  British 
epic  as  a  transitory  fancy  on  the  part  of  Marcus.9  One  would  not 
expect  fairness  to  Cicero  from  Carcopino,  who  wrote  of  Marcus' 
poem:  "Whether  in  earnest  or  slyly  poking  fun  at  Cicero's  poetic 
chariot,  Caesar  —  who  was  no  doubt  shown  this,  like  other  letters 
—  took  Cicero  at  his  word  and  on  several  occasions  made  enquiries 
about  the  promised  'poem'."10  It  is  more  surprising  to  find  the 
blunt  statement  by  H.  Bardon  that  M.  Cicero's  epic  was  a  mediocre 
work.11  The  same  author  wrote  (333  f.)  that,  in  Q.  fr.  2.16(15).4 
"Quintus  Cicero,  outre  ses  tragedies,  glorifiait  en  une  epopee 

6  "Sallust's  Political  Career,"  Studies  in  Philology  51  (1954)  1-14;  note  33  on  p.  11. 

7  Drumann-Groebe  (above,  note  4)  6.602 ;  cf.  3.290,  where  it  is  stated  that  Marcus' 
epic  was  on  Caesar's  exploits  in  general  and  that,  although  completed,  it  was  never  dis- 
patched. 

s  Ibid.  6.665. 

9  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar2  (Oxford 
1936)  329;  cf.  the  same  sentiment  in  his  The  Roman  Republic  and  the  Founder  of  the 
Empire  (Oxford  1923)  2.107,  although  on  pp.  285  f.  he  quotes  and  translates  part  of 
Q.fr.  2.16(15).4. 

10  J.  Carcopino,  Cicero:  The  Secrets  of  his  Correspondence,  transl.  by  E.  O.  Lorimer 
(London  1951)  2.283,  note  2. 

11  Bardon  (above,  note  3)  367. 
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l'expedition  a  laquelle  il  prenait  part.  Bienveillant  et,  peut-etre, 
sincere,  son  frere  le  felicite  pour  ses  descriptions  et  la  maniere  dont  il 
campe  l'lmperator." 

My  procedure  will  be  to  quote  the  text  of  each  pertinent  passage, 
and  to  give  what  commentary  is  necessary.  Our  complication  is 
really  caused  by  the  fact  that  Cicero  was  writing  about  the  two  poems 
at  the  same  time,  not  troubling  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the 
two  very  clear  because  Quintus  would  know  what  was  meant.  I 
shall  use  the  Latin  text  and  the  numbering  of  H.  Sjogren's  Goteborg 
edition  of  1911.  I  also  follow  Sjogren's  dating,  which  is  of  course 
according  to  the  uncorrected  pre-Julian  calendar.12 

The  first  pertinent  passage  occurs  in  Q.  jr.  2. 14(13). 2  (early  in 
June,  54) : 

.  .  .  quoniam  in  isto  homine  colendo  tarn  indormiui  diu  te  me  hercule 
saepe  excitante,  cursu  corrigam  tarditatem  cum  equis,  turn  uero  — 
quoniam  ut  scribis  poema  ab  eo  nostrum  probari  —  quadrigis  poeticis. 
modo  mihi  date  Britanniam,  quam  pingam  coloribus  tuis,  penicillo  meo. 
sed  quid  ago?  quod  mihi  tempus,  Romae  praesertim,  ut  iste  me  rogat, 
manenti,  uacuum  ostenditur?  sed  uidero;  fortasse  enim,  ut  fit,  uincet 
unus  amor  omnes  difficultates. 

The  idea  of  a  poem  apparently  occurred  to  Cicero  as  a  consequence 
of  his  learning  of  Caesar's  at  least  partial  approval  of  the  poema 
nostrum™  by  which  Cicero  meant  his  own  already  completed  De 
temporibus  meis.u    The  iste  of  the  passage  cited  is  Caesar.  From 

12  For  efforts  to  determine  the  exact  dates  with  regard  to  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain  in  54  see  Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  (above,  note  9)  726-35;  cf.  Drumann- 
Groebe  (above,  note  4)  3.774-79,  801-3;  Holmes,  Roman  Republic  (above,  note  9) 
1.339-44.  It  is  perhaps  enough  for  literary  purposes  to  state  that  one  should  subtract 
about  a  month  from  all  the  dates  given  in  the  text  in  order  to  approximate  the  Julian 
dating  of  these  letters. 

13  We  learn  from  Q.fr.  2. 16(15). 5,  a  later  letter,  that  Caesar  was  unimpressed  by 
some  portions  of  the  poem,  a  situation  of  which  Cicero  was  unaware  at  the  time  of 
writing  of  Q.  fr.  2. 14(13). 2.  Surely  this  later  letter  serves  to  prove  that  the  poema 
nostrum  of  the  passage  cited  above  is  incorrectly  identified  by  Tyrrell  and  Purser  22.144 
as  "Probably  a  poem  addressed  to  Caesar,  in  which  doubtless  Cicero  intended  to  treat 
of  the  expedition  into  Britain."  Cf.  also  the  passage  from  Q.fr.  3.6  (8). 3,  which  will  be 
quoted  later  in  my  text  and  which  proves  that  Cicero  had  not  finished  writing  his  poem 
to  Caesar  late  in  November. 

14  The  nostrum  is  meant  to  signify  only  Marcus.  I  take  this  to  be  the  sort  of  nos 
which  R.  S.  Conway  calls  the  "Plural  of  Dignity":  New  Studies  of  a  Great  Inheritance 
(London  1921),  chap.  1:  "The  Inner  Experience  of  Cicero."  Conway  published  the 
full  discussion  as  "The  Use  of  the  Singular  Nos  in  Cicero's  Letters,"  Trans.  Cambridge 
Philol.  Soc.  5,  1  (1899)  7-79  (reviewed  in  CR  14.138-40  by  L.  C.  Purser) ;  on  p.  33  he 
writes  of  "The  Plural  of  Authorship." 
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this  passage  it  is  clear  that  Cicero  had  not  yet  begun  to  write,  that 
he  alone  was  to  write  a  poem  based  on  information  from  Quintus, 
and  that  the  poem  was  to  be  about  Britain. 

In  Att.  4.15.10  (July  27,  54)  Cicero  thought  that  his  brother  was 
now  in  Britain.  In  Q.  fr.  2.16(15).4  (end  of  August,  54)  we  learn 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from  Quintus  in  Britain  and  that  Quintus 
was  to  write  a  poem  himself,  but  with  the  help  of  verses  composed 
by  Marcus : 

0  iucundas  mihi  tuas  de  Britannia  litteras !  .  .  .  te  uero  viroQeaut  scri- 
bendi  egregiam  habere  uideo.  quos  tu  situs,  quas  naturas  rerum  et 
locorum,  quos  mores,  quas  gentes,  quas  pugnas,  quern  uero  ipsum  impera- 
torem  habes !  ego  te  libenter,  ut  rogas,  quibus  rebus  uis,  adiuuabo  et 
tibi  uersus,  quos  rogas,  hoc  est  Athenas  noctuam,  mittam. 

In  addition  to  the  definite  statement  about  the  composition  of  verses 
by  Marcus  to  be  incorporated  in  Quintus'  poem,  there  are  two  other 
points  to  be  observed.  The  first  is  that  Marcus  regarded  Quintus 
as  a  better  poet  than  himself,  a  subject  to  which  he  thrice  returns  in 
later  letters  {jQ.fr.  3.1.11 ;  3.4.4;  3.5[5  et  6,  7].4).  The  other  point 
is  that  we  can  tell  what  type  of  epic  poetry  Quintus  had  in  mind,  a 
matter  which  will  be  treated  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

We  might  here  think  that  we  had  misread  the  first  passage  and 
that  Marcus  had  never  intended  to  write  a  poem  himself,  except  for 
Q.  fr.  3.1.11  (a  letter  written  in  installments  and  finished  on  Sept. 
28,  54) :  "poema  ad  Caesarem,  quod  institueram,15  incidi;  tibi  quod 
rogas,  quoniam  ipsi  fontes  iam  sitiunt,  si  quid  habebo  spatii, 
scribam."  Here  we  learn  that  Cicero  was  having  difficulty  in  ful- 
filling his  promise  of  sending  verses  for  Quintus'  poem.  But  there 
remains  this  poema  ad  Caesarem,  which  is  the  poem  referred  to  in 
Q.  fr.  2. 14(13). 2,  Cicero's  own  British  epic,  now  dropped  after  some 
sort  of  beginning.  It  appears  probable  that  he  began  his  poem 
shortly  after  the  date  of  that  letter  (early  in  June,  54)  and  before  he 
had  heard  from  Quintus  in  Britain,  for,  when  Cicero  says  that  he 
had  had  word  from  Quintus  in  Q.fr.  2.16 (15). 4  at  the  end  of  August, 
54,  he  mentioned  only  Quintus'  poem  and  did  not  refer  to  his  own  at 
all. 

15  There  is  some  question  about  the  reading  institueram,  but  it  seems  to  be  correct, 
especially  in  view  of  Q.  fr.  3. 6(8). 3:  "institutum  ad  ilium  poema."  The  alternative 
reading  is  composueram,  which  I  take  to  be  impossible  in  the  light  of  subsequent  letters 
in  which  Marcus  speaks  of  completing  the  poem  later.    In  the  question  of  this  reading 

1  am  indebted  to  the  comments  of  Em.  Ciaceri,  "De  Ciceroniano  poemate  ad  Caesarem 
quaestiuncula,"  Rivista  di  storia  antica  e  scienze  affini  1.4  (1895/96)  88,  note  1. 
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In  a  letter  written  by  Marcus  on  Oct.  24,  54,  we  learn  that 
Quintus  was  demanding  verses  once  more,  although  Quintus  could 
hardly  have  in  the  interim  received  and  answered  his  brother's 
letter  of  Sept.  28. 16  It  also  seems  probable  that  Quintus'  letter,  to 
which  the  letter  of  Oct.  24  is  the  reply,  was  written  before  the  army 
returned  to  Gaul.  At  any  rate,  Quintus'  letter  had  been  insistent 
upon  Cicero's  living  up  to  his  agreement  to  write  verses  (Q.  fr. 
3.4.4;  Oct.  24,  54): 

De  uersibus,  quos  tibi  a  me  scribi  uis,  deest  mihi  quidem  opera,  quae  non 
modo  tempus  sed  etiam  animum  uacuum  ab  omni  cura  desiderat;  sed 
abest  etiam  hdovaiaafibs.  non  enim  sumus  omnino  sine  cura  uenientis 
anni,  etsi  sumus  sine  timore.  simul  et  ill ud  —  sine  ulla  me  hercule  ironia 
loquor  —  :  tibi  istius  generis  in  scribendo  priores  partes  tribuo  quam  mihi. 

Cicero's  protests  of  incapacity  were  unavailing.  In  a  letter 
written  at  the  end  of  October  or  in  November  we  find  him  replying  to 
another  of  this  battery  of  letters  which  Quintus  had  apparently 
aimed  at  him  without  waiting  for  Cicero's  replies.  Marcus'  letter 
is  Q.fr.  3.5(5  et  6,  7).4: 

quod  me  de  uersibus  faciendis  rogas,  incredibile  est,  mi  frater,  quam 
egeam  tempore,  nec  sane  satis  commoueor  animo  ad  ea,  quae  uis,  canenda. 
f  AMII12EIC  uero  ad  ea,  quae  ipse  ego  ne  cogitando  quidem  consequor,  tu, 
qui  omnes  isto  eloquendi  et  exprimendi  genere  superasti,  a  me  petis? 
facerem  tamen,  ut  possem,  sed,  quod  te  minime  fugit,  opus  est  ad  poema 
quadam  animi  alacritate,  quam  plane  mihi  tempora  eripiunt. 

In  this  passage  poema  is  used  for  composing  poetry,  but  it  also  means 
the  final  product  as  well.  We  may  therefore  note  that  here  Cicero 
calls  Quintus'  epic  a  poema,  which  helps  us  to  realize  that,  when  he 
spoke  of  his  own  poema  ad  Caesar  em  in  Q.fr.  3.1.11,  he  had  in  mind 
the  same  sort  of  work  as  Quintus  was  contemplating.17 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  the  last  one  in  which  we  hear  about  Quintus'  poem  in  the 
extant  letters.  We  should  like  to  know  just  when  he  abandoned  this 
project.    Or  perhaps  we  might  put  it  that  we  should  like  to  know 

16  Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  (above,  note  9)  728  and  note  6  maintains  that  letters 
from  Britain  to  Rome  took  about  27  days,  and  that  they  took  longer  to  reach  Cicero  if 
he  was  away  from  Rome.  On  pp.  726,  734  f.,  he  remarks  that  Caesar  on  Sept.  25  wrote 
Cicero  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the  army  back  to  Gaul,  which  he  did  about 
two  weeks  later.  L.-A.  Constans,  Ciceron,  Correspondence  34.46,  thinks  that  Caesar 
returned  from  Britain  about  Oct.  10. 

17  J.  G.  Baiter-C.  L.  Kayser  in  their  edition  of  Cicero  use  the  title  "Poema  ad 
Caesarem  de  Expeditione  Britannica"  (Leipzig  1869,  11.135  f.). 
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just  when  he  decided  not  to  renew  his  interest  in  the  project,  for 
the  activities  of  Ambiorix  and  the  Nervii,  shortly  after  the  army 
went  into  winter  quarters  (Caes.  B.G.  5.26-52),  would  certainly  have 
been  enough  to  account  for  a  lapse  of  interest  in  the  project.  But 
we  are  anticipating,  for  it  is  in  Q.fr.  3. 6(8). 2  (late  Nov.,  54)  and  in 
Alt.  4.19.2  (in  late  Nov.  or  in  Dec,  54)  that  we  find  that  Cicero  knew 
that  Quintus  was  in  winter  quarters.  T.  Rice  Holmes  points  out 
that  Q.fr.  3.6  (8).  1  (after  Nov.  23)  refers  to  probably  the  first  letters 
which  Quintus  had  written  to  Marcus  after  his  return  from  Britain.18 
In  Q.  jr.  3.6 (8). 3,  which  Cicero  wrote  to  Quintus  at  the  end  of 
November,  we  learn  that  Cicero  had  yielded  to  urging  to  complete 
his  own  poem.  It  was  Caesar  who  urged  the  completion  of  the 
poem,  and  it  should  be  recalled  that  in  this  letter  Cicero  showed  that 
he  knew  that  Quintus  was  in  winter  quarters.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Caesar  urged  the  completion  of  the  poem  after  his  return 
from  Britain,  although  the  passage  is  not  specific  enough  to  rule  out 
an  earlier  date  : 

quod  me  institutum  ad  ilium  poema  iubes  perficere,  etsi  distentus  cum 
opera  turn  animo  sum  multo  magis,  tamen,  quoniam  ex  epistula,  quam  ad 
te  miseram,  cognouit  Caesar  me  aliquid  esse  exorsum,  reuertar  ad  in- 
stitutum idque  perficiam  his  supplicationum  otiosis  diebus,  quibus.  .  .  ,19 

We  cannot  speculate  on  the  length  of  this  poem20  because  Cicero's 
speed  of  composition  was  rapid  and  because  we  cannot  surmise  the 
amount  he  had  already  written  in  the  summer.  One  would  like  to 
draw  conclusions  ex  silentio,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  believe 
that  Quintus  had  already  abandoned  his  poem  just  because  Marcus 
did  not  mention  it  in  this  letter. 

In  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence  between  the  brothers,21 
in  Q.  Jr.  3.7 (9). 6  written  in  December,  Marcus  states  that  he  has 
finished  the  poem  and  only  waits  until  it  will  be  safe  to  send  it : 

18  Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  (above,  note  9)  734  f. 

19  Cicero  found  it  difficult  to  resume  a  work  once  laid  aside  (Leg.  1.9) :  ".  .  .  et  ego 
animi  pendere  soleo,  cum  semel  quid  orsus  <sum>,  si  traducor  alio,  neque  tarn  facile 
interrupta  contexo  quam  absolvo  instituta." 

20 1  trust  to  have  adequately  demonstrated  elsewhere  the  non-existence  of  the  term 
and  the  genre  of  the  "epyllion" :  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  "The  Epyllion:  A  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  Literary  Criticism,"  TAP  A  71  (1940)  1-26;  J.  F.  Reilly,  "Origins  of  the 
Word  'Epyllion*,"  CJ  49  (1953/54)  111-14;  cf.  L.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Poetical  Theory  in 
Republican  Rome:  An  Analytical  Discussion  of  the  Shorter  Narrative  Hexameter  Poems 
Written  in  Latin  During  the  First  Century  Before  Christ  (New  Haven  1944). 

21  That  is,  the  last  letter  of  the  collection  Ad  Quintum  fratrem,  for  in  Fam.  16  we 
have  Quintus'  letters  relating  to  Tiro. 
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Quod  me  hortaris,  ut  absoluam,  habeo  absolutum  suaue,  mihi  quidem  uti 
uidetur,  e7ros  ad  Caesarem  sed  quaero  locupletem  tabellarium,  ne  accidat, 
quod  Erigonae  tuae,  cui  soli  Caesare  imperatore  iter  ex  Gallia  tutum  non 
fuit. 

Again  we  should  draw  no  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  Quintus' 
poem  is  not  mentioned,  for  a  variety  of  alternative  explanations  will 
immediately  occur  to  the  reader.  I  assume  that  Cicero  means  pre- 
cisely what  he  says,  that  his  poem  is  completely  finished  and  that  he 
will  send  it  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The  word  he  uses  to  describe  it 
(e7ros)  tells  us  only  that  it  was  in  dactylic  hexameter  and  the  epic 
manner.  We  have  to  assume  from  Q.fr.  2. 14(13). 2  that  the  subject 
was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  British  expedition  of  54:  "modo  mihi 
date  Britanniam,  quam  pingam  coloribus  tuis,  penicillo  meo." 

Cicero  had  also  not  had  time  to  learn  of  Quintus'  desperate  ex- 
perience with  the  Nervii,  for  Q.fr.  3.7  (9). 6  was  written  in  December. 
The  preceding  letter  to  Quintus,  Q.fr.  3.6(8)  dated  late  in  November, 
also  gives  no  hint  that  there  was  any  reason  for  Marcus  to  have  been 
concerned  about  Quintus.22 

Before  we  take  up  some  scholarly  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  passages  I  have  quoted,  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  as  the  last  one  in  which  we  hear  about  Quintus'  poem,  Q.fr. 
3.5(5  et  6,  7). 4,  the  passage  in  which  Cicero  begged  off  from  his 
promise  to  write  verses  for  Quintus'  poem  and  in  which  he  said  he 
yielded  to  Quintus  as  a  poet.  We  must  add  to  our  consideration 
some  remarks  made  by  Cicero  in  paragraph  7  of  that  same  letter, 
for  the  various  editors  are  certainly  correct  in  regarding  that  para- 
graph as  a  continuation  of  Q.  fr.  3.5  rather  than  as  an  individual 
subsequent  letter: 

Quattuor  tragoedias  sedecim  diebus  absoluisse  cum  scribas,  tu  quidquam 
ab  alio  mutuaris?    et  7rd0os  quaeris,23  cum  Electram  et  Troadas  scrip- 

22  Holmes,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  18),  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  paragraph  1  of 
this  letter  (after  Nov.  23)  referred  to  letters  which  Quintus  had  written  just  after  his 
return  from  Britain.  The  attack  on  Quintus'  camp  did  not  occur  until  over  two  weeks 
after  the  legions  were  settled  into  winter  quarters.  It  would  then  be  some  time  before 
letters  about  Quintus*  plight  could  reach  Marcus.  I  agree  with  L.-A.  Constans' 
assertion  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  revolt  of  Ambiorix  in  Fam.  7.10.2  (to  Trebatius 
in  Dec,  54):  Ciceron,  Correspondance  34.47;  but  I  should  add  that  there  Cicero  men- 
tioned concern  only  about  Trebatius'  safety. 

23  The  Greek  word  pathos  is  the  emendation  suggested  by  H.  Usener,  "Ein  'graecum' 
in  Cicero's  Briefen,"  RhM  22  (1867)  459  f.  Usener  made  out  a  good  palaeographical 
case  for  pathos,  but  I  think  he  was  in  error  in  relating  the  mutuaris  and  the  quaeris  both 
literally  to  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.    W.  Wiemer,  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero 
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seris?  cessator  esse  noli  et  illud  jvcoOl  aeavrov  noli  putare  ad  adrogantiam 
minuendam  solum  esse  dictum,  uerum  etiam  ut  bona  nostra  norimus. 

In  this  passage  I  believe  that  Cicero  is  returning  to  the  topic  with 
which  he  had  dealt  earlier  in  the  same  letter,  the  verses  which  Quin- 
tus had  requested  for  his  epic.  Cicero  says,  in  referring  to  the 
rapidity  and  pathos  with  which  Quintus  was  able  to  versify  trage- 
dies, that  there  should  be  no  need  for  him  to  solicit  poetical  assist- 
ance from  Marcus  in  the  composition  of  the  poem  on  the  British 
expedition.  Both  the  mutuaris  and  the  quaeris  are  intended  to  be 
allusions  to  the  petis  of  paragraph  4 ;  they  are  meant  to  indicate  that 
Quintus  did  not  stand  in  need  of  literary  loans  when  he  had  been  able 
to  complete  by  himself  four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days. 

Such  a  usage  of  mutuaris  is  not  usual,  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. The  verb  is  of  course  used  of  borrowing  ideas  from  well- 
known  writers,  such  as  Plato  {De  or.  1.224,  3.72 ;  cf.  1.55),24  but  this 
is  not  the  case  here.  The  cause  of  our  difficulty  of  interpretation 
here  is  that  Cicero's  remark  is  in  proximity  to  his  comment  about 
Quintus'  tragedies.  But  he  does  not  mean  the  remark  to  apply  to 
the  tragedies,  but  rather  to  support  his  refusal,  earlier  in  the  same 
letter,  to  write  verses  for  Quintus'  epic.  It  is  a  neat  conjunction  of 
ideas  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  writer  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  letter;  it  is  not  especially  neat  if  we  forget  that  we  are 
reading  a  letter  between  brothers25  and  if  we  try  to  insist  upon  ab- 
solutely clear  literary  transitions  of  thought  and  expression.26 

(Halle  1930)  8,  12  consequently  drew  the  conclusion,  as  did  Tyrrell  and  Purser  in  their 
commentary,  that  Quintus  lacked  pathos  in  his  tragedies;  Wiemer  also  thought  that 
Quintus  asked  help  of  Marcus  in  this  respect.  Wiemer  will  not  be  discussed  later  in 
connection  with  the  epics  since  he  devoted  less  than  one  paragraph  to  the  topic,  on  pp. 
12  f.,  speaking  only  of  Quintus'  poem  and  not  of  Marcus'  poem  at  all. 

24 1  should  also  add  the  use  of  mutuatus  in  the  passage  where  Africanus  was  reputed 
to  be  the  author  of  some  writing  under  Terence's  name  (Suet.  Ter.  3) :  "P.  Africanus, 
qui  a  Terentio  personam  mutuatus,  quae  domi  luserat  ipse,  nomine  illius  in  scenam 
detulit." 

26  The  colloquial  tone  which  the  mutuaris  strikes  for  us  is  confirmed  by  a  passage 
from  De  or.  1.256:  "Reliqua  vero  etiam  si  adiuvant,  historiam  dico  et  prudentiam  iuris 
publici  et  antiquitatis  memoriam  et  exemplorum  copiam,  si  quando  opus  erit,  a  viro 
optimo  et  istis  rebus  instructissimo,  familiari  meo  Congo  mutuabor."  Here  Antonius 
is  stating  that  he  will  borrow  information  from  his  friend,  but  the  fact  that  Congo  is  an 
emendation  allows  me  to  state  only  as  an  opinion  that  Antonius  did  not  mean  that  he 
would  draw  upon  any  writings  of  Junius  Congus  (cf.  Schanz-Hosius  14.235  f.). 

26  As  I  mentioned  above,  I  first  came  across  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  mutuaris 
in  this  passage  in  connection  with  a  paper  on  Sallust  (above,  note  6).  There  I  was 
dealing  with  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Fronto  to  Verus  (2.1,  p.  123  N.)  which  men- 
tioned that  Ventidius  borrowed  a  speech  from  Sallust  to  praise  his  victory  over  the 
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But  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  in  a  letter  of  this  sort  to  refer 
allusively  back  to  an  earlier  portion  of  the  letter,  the  more  so  as 
Cicero  in  both  passages  tries  to  beg  off  from  his  promise  by  stressing 
Quintus'  own  talents. 

To  return  to  our  main  subject.  Thus  far,  by  a  reexamination 
of  the  evidence,  I  trust  I  have  rendered  it  clear  that  both  brothers 
intended  epics,  the  one  by  Marcus  undoubtedly  finished  and  the  one 
by  Quintus  probably  never  more  than  just  begun.27 

We  can  begin  a  short  history  of  the  problem  with  Ciaceri,28  who 
in  1896  published  a  separate  little  note  in  commentary  on  the  liter- 
ary histories  of  Teuffel  and  Schanz  which  maintained  that  there  were 
two  distinct  epics.  He  wrote  that  there  was  only  one  poem  on 
Britain  and  that  Marcus  wrote  it  but  did  not  complete  it.  In  spite 
of  citing  Q.  Jr.  3.7 (9). 6  Ciaceri  doubted  that  Marcus  finished  the 
poem.  He  suggested  two  complementary  reasons  as  to  why  Cicero 
never  published  the  poem,  and  as  to  why  we  have  no  fragments 
from  it  nor  references  to  it  aside  from  this  correspondence.  One 
reason  was  that  Quintus  was  not  in  favor  with  Caesar  after  the 
episode  of  the  attack  by  the  Nervii  (Caes.  B.G.  5.  48-52,  6.  32  &  37), 

Parthians:  "Ventidius  ille,  postquam  Parthos  fudit  fugavitque,  ad  victoriam  suam 
praedicandam  orationem  a  C.  Sallustio  mutuatus  est,  et  Nerva  facta  sua  in  senatu 
verbis  rogaticiis  commendavit."  In  that  passage  I  took  it,  as  did  Funaioli  and  Schanz- 
Hosius,  that  Sallust  wrote  a  speech  for  Ventidius  to  deliver,  not  that  Ventidius  took  a 
speech  from  Sallust's  writings :  Funaioli,  RE  s.v.  "Sallustius"  (10)  1914 ;  Schanz-Hosius 
(above,  note  2)  14.362,  377,  622.  My  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  Fronto  goes  on  to  say  that  Nerva  had  to  praise  his  own  deeds 
to  the  senate  in  words  which  he  had  requested  from  someone  else,  a  statement  which 
would  not  have  been  a  parallel  if  Fronto  had  meant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sentence 
that  Ventidius  had  taken  a  speech  from  Sallust's  writings.  Schanz-Hosius  drew  up  a 
list  of  persons  who  upon  occasion  wrote  speeches  for  others  to  deliver,  among  them 
Cicero,  who  wrote  a  laudatio  funebris  for  an  apparently  less  oratorical  friend:  Schanz- 
Hosius  14.622,  447;  Q.fr.  3.6(8).5. 

Tacitus  thought  it  remarkable  enough  to  warrant  observation  that  Nero  was  the 
first  of  the  rulers  to  require  the  aid  of  another  in  composing  his  speeches,  for  Seneca 
wrote  the  laudatio  for  Nero  to  deliver  for  Claudius  {Ann.  13.3),  and  other  speeches  later 
as  well  {Ann.  13.11).  The  point  is  well  taken  in  the  Furneaux  edition  of  the  Annals 
22.[5lJ,  note  6  that  Nero  was  young  at  the  time  of  Ann.  13.3,  but  that  Nero  was  still 
using  Seneca's  literary  assistance  five  years  later  in  59  a.d.  {Ann.  14.11)  and  perhaps 
afterwards,  although  in  62  a.d.  he  could  manage  by  himself  without  preparation  {Ann. 
14.55). 

27  It  seems  unlikely  that  this  poem  could  be  meant  by  the  frequently  cited  com- 
ment of  Schol.  Bob.  on  the  Pro  Archia  (175.31  f.,  ed.  Stangl) :  "Fuit  enim  Q.  Tullius 
non  solum  epici,  verum  etiam  tragici  carminis  scribtor."  It  is  so  taken  by  Wiemer 
(above,  note  23)  13. 

28  Ciaceri  (above,  note  15)  86-89.  He  maintains  the  same  opinion  in  Cicerone  e  i 
suoi  tempi2  (1939/41)  2.116,  note  3. 
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a  fact  which  Quintus  communicated  to  Cicero.  The  other  reason 
was  that  Marcus  was  therefore  having  second  thoughts  about  his 
expectations  from  Caesar,  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  as  well  not 
to  favor  Caesar  openly  by  publishing  such  a  poem. 

These  epics  have  naturally  been  mentioned  by  many  scholars  in 
the  course  of  longer  studies  on  related  topics.  In  some  instances 
they  have  omitted  pertinent  passages,  in  others  they  have  erred  in 
interpretation.  In  the  several  cases  in  which  I  regard  as  accurate 
the  citation  and  the  interpretation  of  the  relevant  passages,  the 
necessary  brevity  of  the  exposition,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  con- 
sideration of  attendant  circumstances,  resulted  in  a  lack  of  complete 
clarity  for  me  until  I  had  examined  the  problem  in  detail  myself. 
I  therefore  cite  in  the  footnotes  a  large  selection  of  the  bibliography, 
listing  first  the  authors  with  whom  I  essentially  agree,29  and  secondly 
the  authors  with  whom  my  account  disagrees  in  some  measure.30 

The  political  situation  in  Rome  also  enters  into  our  understand- 
ing of  the  motivation  of  these  epics  since  the  Ciceros  were  obviously 
trying  both  to  help  and  to  please  Caesar.  C.  E.  Stevens  has  pub- 
lished three  lively  and  suggestive  articles  which  will  at  least  urge  us 
to  think  in  the  proper  direction  about  Caesar's  status  in  the  mid- 
50's.  In  the  first  article  Stevens  wrote  that  Caesar  turned  to  the 
attack  on  Britain  because  in  Rome  his  enemies  thought  that  he 
should  give  up  Gaul  now  that  his  task  there  was  completed,  as  it 
seemed.31    The  invasion  of  55  was  a  popular  success  in  Rome  and 

29  Wells  (above,  note  1)  375;  E.  Koch,  Ciceronis  carmina  historica  restituta  atque 
enarrata  (Greifswald  1922)  56-59,  although  he  thought  Q.  fr.  3.4.4,  3.5(5  et  6,  7).4 
referred  to  Marcus'  poem;  Schanz-Hosius  (above,  note  2)  14.535,  537,  551  f.,  with  the 
slur  on  p.  349:  "An  der  britannischen  Expedition  versuchte  M.  Cicero  seine  geringe 
poetische  Kraft,  von  dem  Bruder  unterstiitzt,  der,  Legat  Caesars  in  Gallien,  ihm  die 
Materialien  lieferte  und  auch  selbst  sich  mit  dem  gleichen  Gedanken  trug";  E.  Mal- 
covati,  Cicerone  e  la  poesia,  "Annali  d.  facolta  di  lettere  e  di  filosofia  d.  Univ.  di  Cagliari" 
13  (Pavia  1943)  264-66;  H.  Willrich,  Cicero  und  Caesar:  Zwischen  Senatsherrschaft  und 
Gottkonigtum  (Gottingen  1944)  129-31,  who  appears  to  agree  with  me  about  mutuaris. 

30  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The  Correspondence  of  Cicero  22  (various  notes  in  the  com- 
mentary) ;  Drumann-Groebe  (above,  note  4)  3.290;  J.  Stinchcomb,  "Literary  Interests 
of  a  Roman  Magnate:  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,"  CW  26  (1932/33)  5;  W.  W.  Ewbank, 
The  Poems  of  Cicero  (London  1933)  19-22;  Spaeth  (above,  note  2)  554  f.;  K.  Biichner, 
RE  s.v.  "M.  Tullius  Cicero  (Fragmente),"  1256;  M.  Gelzer,  Caesar  der  Politiker  und 
Staatsmann3  (Munich  1941)  157;  F.  Miinzer,  RE  s.v.  "Tullius"  (31)  1305;  L.-A.  Con- 
stans,  Ciceron,  Correspondance  34  (Paris  1950)  (some  points  in  the  translation);  M. 
Rambaud,  L'Art  de  la  Deformation  historique  dans  les  Commentaires  de  Cesar,  "Annales 
de  l'Univ.  de  Lyon,"  3me  ser.,  Lettres,  fasc.  23  (Paris  1953)  14  f. 

31  "55  B.C.  and  54  B.C.,"  Antiquity  21  (1947)  3-9.  I  have  not  seen  C.  E.  Stevens, 
"Britain  between  the  Invasions  (54  b.c.-a.d.  43);  a  Study  of  Ancient  Diplomacy," 
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led  to  the  much  larger  expedition  of  54,  with  the  idea  of  conquering 
Britain.  Caesar  had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  conquest  because  Gallic 
affairs  demanded  attention.  Stevens  thinks  that  Quintus  did  not 
perceive  that  the  expedition  was  a  failure  (Q.  Jr.  3.1.10;  Alt.  4.17.3 
[18.5]:  confecta  Britannia)  since  Caesar  had  accomplished  all  that 
he  had  intended  to  do  by  keeping  aid  from  going  eastward  over  the 
Channel. 

In  his  second  article32  Stevens  again  noted  that  the  expedition  to 
Britain  was  to  be  Caesar's  new  project,  now  that  Gaul  was  fairly 
well  in  hand.  He  observed  that  the  expeditions  to  Britain  needed 
some  popular  justification  among  the  Romans,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  fascinated  by  the  thought  of  the  conquest  of  Ocean.  In 
his  third  article33  Stevens  suggested  that  the  Lex  Pompeia  Licinia 
was  not  passed  until  late  in  55  B.C.,  with  the  further  suggestion  that 
it  was  passed  after  the  first  British  expedition,  a  belated  and  risky 
venture  which  Caesar  had  embarked  upon  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
Pompey  that  Britain  existed  and  that  it  was  a  project  which  would 
keep  him  adequately  occupied  in  a  portion  of  the  world  sufficiently 
distant  from  Rome  for  five  years. 

T.  Rice  Holmes34  observed  that  the  British  campaign  of  55  was 
not  a  great  success,  although  it  fired  the  Roman  imagination.  There 
were  consequently  great  expectations  aroused  by  the  expedition  of 
54,  in  which,  while  the  expedition  was  not  actually  a  failure,  Caesar 
barely  saved  his  reputation.  Public  expectation  suffered  marked 
disappointment  in  its  hope  of  conquest  of  Britain.35 

The  latest  discussion  of  the  topic  is  that  of  M.  Rambaud,  U Art 
de  la  Deformation  historique  dans  les  Commentaires  de  Cesar.26 
Rambaud  states  that  both  crossing  the  Rhine  and  crossing  the 
Channel  were  intended  to  justify  Caesar's  retention  of  his  great 
armies  (pp.  123  f.),  and  he  adds  his  personal  opinion  that  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  went  to  Britain  in  order  to  impress  the  senate 

Aspects  of  Archaeology  in  Britain  and  Beyond.  Essays  Presented  to  O.  G.  S.  Crawford 
(London  1951)  332-44;  the  book  is  reviewed  by  J.  v.d.  Waals  and  R.  J.  Forbes  in 
Antiquity  27  (1953)  110-15. 

32  "The  'Bellum  Gallicum'  as  a  Work  of  Propaganda,"  Latomus  11  (1952)  3-18. 
165-79,  of  which  only  8-16  concern  us. 

33  "Britain  and  the  Lex  Pompeia  Licinia,"  Latomus  12  (1953)  14-21. 

34  Ancient  Britain  (above,  note  9)  323-28,  349  f.,  355  f. 

36  Ibid.  355.  In  note  2  Holmes  appropriately  refers  to  Strabo  4.5.3;  Plut.  Caes. 
23 ;  Tac.  Agr.  13 ;  Suet.  Iul.  25 ;  and  to  Lucan  2.572  in  his  text. 

36  See  above,  note  30:  reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bruere  in  CP  50  (1955)  142-46;  by  E.  T. 
Salmon  in  AJP  76  (1955)  201-3. 
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by  his  bulletins  (p.  366).  He  considers  that  Caesar  acted  rashly  in 
both  British  invasions,  that  he  was  at  pains  to  conceal  his  rashness, 
that  he  exposed  his  fleet  to  danger  and  made  no  appreciable  gain, 
and  that  both  times  Gaul  proved  rebellious  (pp.  167  f.,  262).  The 
first  British  expedition  was  really  a  failure  (p.  98),  and  Caesar  went 
to  some  pains  to  conceal  his  own  contribution  to  the  failure  (pp.  99 
f.).  With  respect  to  the  second  expedition,  Caesar  understressed 
the  disaster  he  nearly  experienced  from  the  strategy  of  Cassivel- 
launus  (p.  100). 

Hence,  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  these  two  epics,  perhaps 
the  meaningful  item  to  observe  is  the  chronology,  remembering 
always  the  time  lag  between  the  occurrence  of  the  events  and 
Cicero's  learning  of  their  occurrence.  Cicero's  epic,  originally 
thought  of  in  June,  was  put  to  one  side  by  late  September  after  some 
work  had  been  done  on  it.  Caesar  returned  from  Britain  to  Gaul 
probably  early  in  October.  In  late  November  Cicero  knew  that 
Quintus  was  in  winter  quarters,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  Cicero 
yielded  to  Caesar's  urging,  transmitted  by  Quintus,  that  he  should 
complete  his  poem. 

We  therefore  know  that  Cicero's  epic  was  (well?)  begun  before 
he  could  have  heard  from  Quintus  of  the  modest  success  of  the 
expedition,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Quintus  may  have  been 
better  satisfied  with  its  outcome  than  was  Caesar.  Since  Caesar 
was  informed  of  the  proposed  work,  Cicero  was  compelled  to  com- 
plete it,  willy  nilly.37  Cicero's  own  comments  seem  to  me  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  he  then  completed  the  poem  and  that  he  did  intend 
to  dispatch  it  to  Caesar,  even  though  we  have  no  statement  that 
he  did  so. 

Probably  Cicero's  poem  was  never  published,  if  we  may  use  such 
a  formal  term  as  publication  for  what  in  antiquity  was  often  little 
more  than  the  wide  circulation  of  a  poem  among  a  large  group  of 
friends.  Caesar  may  not  have  been  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
poem,  for  he  had  even  felt  free  to  criticize  unfavorably  part  of 

37  In  Q.fr.  3.6 (8). 3,  at  the  end  of  November,  Cicero  wrote  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  complete  his  poem  because  Caesar  had  learned  of  it  from  the  letter  sent  by  Marcus  to 
Quintus.  The  letter  in  question  could  have  been  earlier  than  Q.fr.  3.1.11  (finished 
Sept.  28,  54)  in  which  Cicero  said  he  had  abandoned  his  poem  after  making  a  start. 
There  must  of  course  have  been  earlier  references  in  letters  not  in  our  collection,  for 
there  seems  to  be  a  tone  of  allusion  when  Cicero  writes  "poema  ad  Caesarem,  quod 
institueram,  incidi,"  an  allusion  which  could  hardly  be  all  the  way  back  to  a  letter 
written  in  June. 
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Cicero's  poem  De  temporibus  meis  (Q.fr.  2.16[15].5).  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  should  seek  the  main  reason  for  not  publishing  the  poem 
among  the  rapidly  changing  political  factors  of  the  time  and  also  in 
the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  so  meagre.  Perhaps 
too  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Gaul,  in  addition  to  the 
troubles  caused  by  Ambiorix  and  the  Nervii,  took  the  center  of  the 
stage  and  rendered  it  less  desirable  that  Caesar  should  have  attention 
called  to  the  British  expedition. 

Again  the  chronology  enters  into  the  matter.  Caesar  may  have 
urged  Cicero  to  complete  the  poem  before  the  expedition  was  over, 
for  Cicero's  letter  in  which  we  learn  that  Quintus  had  been  urging 
Cicero  on  to  the  work  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  November  (Q. 
jr.  3.6[8].3).  This  would  presuppose  that  the  work  had  come  to 
Caesar's  attention  some  time  earlier,  possibly  even  before  Caesar 
had  left  Britain. 

It  rather  appears  that  Caesar  would  have  had  to  urge  Cicero  to 
the  poem  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  even  though  he  may  have  come  to 
feel  that  its  composition  was  not  so  desirable  as  when  he  had  first 
heard  of  it.  One  almost  gains  the  impression  that  Marcus,  having 
his  poem  begun  before  he  received  accurate  news  (which  would  have 
been  the  slower  to  reach  him  because  Quintus  was  satisfied  with  the 
expedition  even  if  Caesar  was  not),  decided  that  he  might  as  well 
complete  the  poem  and  send  it  along  anyway,  which  would  gain  for 
him  from  Caesar  at  least  gratitude  for  good  intentions.  Cicero  in 
that  case  would  not  himself  have  been  anxious  to  give  the  poem 
general  publicity  after  he  discovered  the  true  conditions.38  While 
the  first  British  expedition  had  been  followed  by  a  supplicatio  of 
twenty  days  (Caes.  B.G.  4.38.5),  L.-A.  Constans  may  well  be  right 
in  asserting  that  the  supplicationes  during  which  Cicero  intended  to 
complete  his  poem  (Q.  jr.  3.6[8].3)  were  probably  because  of  the 
recent  flood  of  the  Tiber  (Ciceron,  Correspondance  34.257,  cf.  45, 
note  5)  rather  than  in  honor  of  Caesar. 

Since  Quintus  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  actually  a  partici- 
pant in  the  expedition,  he  consequently,  although  he  was  satisfied 
that  Caesar  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  should  have  known  much 
earlier  than  Marcus  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  versify 

38  Marcus  Cicero  was  not  impressed  even  earlier:  Q.fr.  3.1.10  (the  letter  completed 
on  Sept.  28,  54) :  "de  Britannicis  rebus  cognoui  ex  tuis  litteris  nihil  esse,  nec  quod  metu- 
amus  nec  quod  gaudeamus"  ;  Alt.  4.18.5(17.3)  (Oct.  54) :  "confecta  Britannia,  obsidibus 
acceptis,  nulla  praeda,  imperata  tamen  pecunia  exercitum  ex  Britannia  reportabant." 
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that  subject  in  the  epic  manner.  While  the  evidence  shows  that 
Quintus  still  had  it  in  mind  to  write  his  poem  up  to  the  return  from 
Britain,  he  was  pressingly  occupied  by  military  matters  soon  after 
the  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  it  was  probably  never 
worth  his  while  to  resume  the  project. 

While  we  are  on  the  topic  of  the  military  matters  which  press- 
ingly occupied  Q.  Cicero,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
events  and  some  of  the  chronology  of  54/53  in  Gaul.39  In  B.G. 
5.22.4  Caesar  admitted  that  he  decided  to  return  from  Britain  to 
Gaul  for  winter  quarters  in  54/53  because  of  possible  disturbances 
there.  Ambiorix  started  open  trouble  some  two  weeks  after  the 
legions  went  into  the  various  winter  quarters  (B.G.  5.26.1).  After 
he  had  succeeded  in  killing  Titurius  and  Cotta,  he  proceeded  to 
Quintus'  camp,  where  just  the  first  part  of  the  siege  occupied  a  week 
(B.G.  5.43.1).  We  can  thus  see  why  this  news  had  not  reached 
Rome  by  the  time  Cicero  wrote  his  last  letter. 

Another  distraction  for  Quintus  from  literary  matters  is  that  he 
was  in  delicate  health  at  the  time  of  the  attack  by  Ambiorix  (and 
the  Eburones  and  the  Atuatuci)  and  the  Nervii  (B.G.  5.40.7).  Ac- 
cording to  Caesar  (B.G.  5.53-58)  there  was  great  unrest  in  Gaul 
throughout  the  whole  winter  of  54/53.  And  then  in  the  summer  of 
53  Quintus'  command  was  attacked  by  Germans  (B.G.  6. 32-42). 40 
Quintus  stayed  with  Caesar  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
52  (B.G.  7.90),  but  we  can  only  surmise  that  he  felt  that  the  occasion 
for  the  poem  had  passed. 

We  may  in  conclusion  consider  the  nature  of  the  poem  which 
Cicero  wrote.    Certainly  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  disparage 

39  Cf.  Drumann-Groebe  (above,  note  4)  3.276-81,  298  f. ;  Constans,  Ciceron,  Cor- 
respondance  34.46  f . 

40  On  this  occasion  Caesar  was  perhaps  angry  with  Quintus  because  his  failure  to 
obey  orders  exposed  his  command  to  serious  danger  from  the  Germans  (Sugambri) : 
Holmes,  Roman  Republic  (above,  note  9)  2.142;  Miinzer  (above,  note  30)  1299.  The 
crucial  passage  is  in  Charisius  (Keil,  Gram.  Lat.  1.126.11) :  "Itaque  Caesar  epistularum 
ad  Ciceronem :  'Neque'  inquit  'pro  cauto  ac  diligente  se  castris  continuit'."  When  the 
passage  is  mentioned  in  the  edition  of  the  correspondence  by  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  62.351, 
the  commentary  does  not  even  suggest  that  the  passage  refers  to  Q.  Cicero,  while  dating 
it  much  later. 

This  stricture  of  Quintus  by  Caesar  in  a  letter  to  Marcus  is  not  emphasized  in  the 
present  paper  because  its  date  is  in  53,  whereas  our  problem  is  really  confined  to  54. 
In  addition,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  passage  from  Charisius  is  meant  to  apply, 
not  to  Q.  Cicero,  but  to  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus:  F.  Adami,  "Ueber  ein  Caesarfragment," 
Hermes  78  (1943)  281-85  (an  article  which  I  know  only  at  second  hand). 
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an  historical  poem  on  a  subject  of  which  the  author  had  neither 
first-hand  knowledge  nor  probably  any  proper  second-hand  account. 

The  answer  to  this  little  riddle  is  that  Cicero  was  not  trying  to 
write  an  historical  work  of  scientific  purport.  While  Cicero  is  him- 
self our  authority  for  the  fact  that  in  his  day  there  was  no  separate 
ars  for  history  (no  techne  which  specified  how  history  should  be 
composed),41  recent  research  shows  that  he  understood  well  enough 
the  demands  of  true  scientific  history.42  Similar  research  also  shows 
that  he  did  not  think  that  some  forms  of  historical  writing,  such  as 
the  monograph  which  he  requested  of  Lucceius  (Fam.  5.12),  needed 
to  obey  those  rules  of  accuracy.43 

There  is  an  added  complication  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  poem  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  But  in  antiquity  there  was  not  always  the 
clear  distinction  between  poetical  and  historical  composition  which 
we  expect  in  modern  times.  Of  Quintus'  poem  Cicero  said  in 
Q.fr.  2. 16(15). 4 :  "quos  tu  situs,  quas  naturas  rerum  et  locorum,  quos 
mores,  quas  gentes,  quas  pugnas,  quern  uero  ipsum  imperatorem 
habes!"  Those  are  essentially  the  same  materials  as  Cicero  would 
specify  as  going  into  the  narratio  of  an  oration  (Partit.  orat.  34) : 
"Ea  sunt  in  personis,  in  locis,  in  temporibus,  in  factis,  in  eventis,  in 
rerum  ipsarum  negotiorumque  naturis."  The  same  materials  com- 
prise Cicero's  (Antonius')  definition  of  plain  annalistic  history 
{De  or.  2.53):  "monumenta  .  .  .  temporum,  hominum,  locorum 
gestarumque  rerum."  Essentially  those  same  four  items  were  the 
ones  whose  absence  Tacitus  deplored  in  his  own  Annals  (4.32  f.).44 

It  should  be  observed  that  such  items  as  these  four  would  not  be 
regarded  as  necessarily  the  most  historical  portion  of  any  historical 
composition.  They  were  also  appropriate  to  ekphrasis  (descriptio), 
and  then  they  are  of  an  epideictic  nature.45    Since  one  of  the  most 

41  De  or.  2.62;  cf.  Leg.  1.5,  where  Atticus  says  that  down  to  his  time  history  had 
been  neglected  in  Latin  literature. 

42  M.  Rambaud,  Ciceron  et  VHistoire  romaine,  "Coll.  d'Etudes  latines,"  Scrie  sci- 
entifique  28  (Paris  1953). 

43  B.  L.  Ullman,  "History  and  Tragedy,"  TAP  A  73  (1942)  25-53. 

44  In  Ann.  4.32  Tacitus  speaks  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  earlier  authors  of  Roman 
history:  "Ingentia  illi  bella,  expugnationes  urbium,  fusos  captosque  reges" ;  and  in  4.33 
he  remarks  that  his  own  subject  matter  does  not  give  pleasure,  i.e.,  is  not  in  the  proper 
style  of  his  predecessors:  "Ceterum  ut  profutura,  ita  minimum  oblectationis  adferunt. 
Nam  situs  gentium,  varietates  proeliorum,  clari  ducum  exitus  retinent  ac  redintegrant 
legentium  animum."  Cf.  Ann  Fleming  Deagon,  "The  Influence  of  Hellenistic  and 
Contemporary  Greek  Historical  Theory  on  Tacitus"  (unpublished  University  of  North 
Carolina  dissertation,  1954,  written  under  my  direction),  especially  pp.  21-25. 

45  T.  C.  Burgess,  Epideictic  Literature  (Chicago  1902)  200  f.  Ullman  (above,  note 
43)  52  points  out  that  Cicero  grouped  "history  with  encomia  and  such  works  as  Iso- 
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frequent  uses  of  epideictic  writing  is  encomium,  Cicero  was  trying 
to  praise  Caesar,  not  to  write  a  serious  historical  account  of  his 
second  British  expedition.  Such  a  laudatory  poem  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  interest  to  Caesar  while  he  had  high  hopes  of  the 
expedition,  or  even  before  the  trouble  with  the  Eburones  and  the 
Nervii  carried  with  it  the  implication  that  he  had  gone  off  to  Britain 
before  affairs  were  settled  in  Gaul,  but  it  would  also  be  the  sort  of 
poem  he  would  not  be  anxious  to  have  broadcast  once  it  was  clear 
that  the  expedition  was  not  a  glorious  success  and  that  there  was 
rebellion  in  Gaul. 

crates'  Panegyric  under  the  head  of  epideictic  oratory  (Or.  37;  cf.  66,  207;  De  or.  2.62; 
Leg.  1.5).  .  .  .  Therefore  he  wants  history  written  after  the  manner  of  Isocrates  and 
Theopompus  (Or.  207)." 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  some  suggestions  made  in  conversation  by  Prof.  Harry 
M.  Hubbell,  but  of  course  I  take  the  sole  responsibility  for  my  remarks. 


XII.    Death  and  Two  Poets 


AGNES  KIRSOPP  MICHELS 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

In  his  last  book,  Lux  Perpetua,  F.  Cumont  presents,  with  char- 
acteristic learning  and  understanding,  the  full  range  of  Roman  be- 
liefs about  death  and  the  after-life.  In  the  introduction  he  makes 
the  wise  observation:  "De  cette  vaste  matiere,  je  ne  pourrai,  en 
quelques  chapitres,  esquisser  que  les  grands  contours,  necessaire- 
ment  approximatifs.  II  est  toujours  imprudent,  j'en  ai  conscience, 
de  hasarder  des  generalisations  morales:  elles  se  trouvent  toujours 
fausses  par  quelque  endroit,  mais  surtout  il  est  scabreux  de  vouloir 
definir  en  peu  de  mots  l'infinie  variete  des  dispositions  individuelles 
et  rien  n'est  plus  soustrait  a  1'observation  historique  que  ces  con- 
victions intimes  que  parfois  on  ne  derobe  meme  a  ses  proches." 
Such  a  warning  might  well  make  one  hesitate  to  probe  the  "convic- 
tions intimes"  of  ancient  writers,  but  to  the  student  of  literature 
the  temptation  to  investigate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  au- 
thors, even  those  of  which  they  themselves  may  have  been  unaware, 
is  irresistible.  Cumont's  words  at  once  call  to  mind  two  very  differ- 
ent Roman  poets  in  whose  writings  death  plays  a  prominent  part, 
Lucretius  and  Propertius.  Their  conscious,  rational  beliefs  about 
death  are  obvious  enough,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Lucretius, 
have  been  fully  studied.  Their  emotional  reactions  to  the  fact  of 
death,  however,  and  the  influence  of  these  reactions  on  their  lives 
have  not  been  so  closely  scrutinised.  What  these  were  may  often 
be  discovered  by  examining  the  words  and  images  that  they  use  to 
describe  death  and  the  ideas  that  they  associate  with  it.  Because 
each  reader  will  respond  to  and  interpret  such  material  in  the  light 
of  his  own  tastes  and  disposition,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  such  a 
study  will  perforce  be  highly  subjective.    But  then,  so  is  poetry. 

Lucretius 

The  first  thing  that  characterizes  Lucretius'  treatment  of  death 
is  the  scope  of  his  discussion.  Death  to  him  is  not  merely  a  human 
but  a  universal  phenomenon.  In  the  material  universe  only  atoms 
and  void,  summa  summarum,  and  perhaps  the  gods  are  indestructi- 
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ble.  All  those  combinations  of  atoms  which  form  the  visible  and 
tangible  world  are  subject  to  change  and  this  change  is  death 
(1.670-71): 

nam  quodcumque  suis  mutatum  finibus  exit, 
continuo  hoc  mors  est  illius  quod  fuit  ante. 

But  from  this  death  comes  life,  nor  without  death  could  there  be 
birth  (1.262-64): 

haud  igitur  penitus  pereunt  quaecumque  videntur 
quando  alid  ex  alio  reficit  natura  nec  ullam 
rem  gigni  patitur  nisi  morte  adiuta  aliena. 

The  idea  of  the  cycle  thus  produced  exhilarates  Lucretius  and  pro- 
duces some  of  his  best  poetry.  He  does  not  accept  this  law  of 
nature  with  resignation  but  welcomes  it  with  joy. 

Since,  however,  Lucretius  is  a  human  being  writing  for  his  fellow 
men  he  is  forced  to  consider  death  in  its  more  limited  aspect,  as  it 
affects  human  life.  His  avowed  purpose  in  discussing  it  is  to  free 
men  from  the  fear  of  death  that  is  imposed  on  them  by  belief  in  an 
after  life.  For  this  purpose  he  writes  the  last  part  of  Book  III, 
presenting  a  variety  of  arguments  to  prove  that  human  death  is 
nothingness,  more  free  of  care  than  any  sleep.  This  passage  is 
described  by  Bailey  as  a  hymn  of  triumph,1  a  phrase  reminiscent  of 
Epicurus'  advice  that  we  should  leave  life  shouting  a  triumph  song 
that  we  have  lived  well.  Triumph,  however,  is  not  the  character- 
istic note  of  this  discussion,  but  rather  a  dignified,  often  moving, 
presentation  of  a  logical  argument.  After  the  first  speech  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Nature,  Lucretius  asks  (3.950-51) : 

quid  respondemus  nisi  iustam  intendere  litem 
naturam  et  veram  verbis  exponere  causam? 

and  after  the  second  speech  adds  (3.963) 

iure,  ut  opinor,  agat,  iure  increpet  inciletque. 

The  only  places  in  this  section  that  rise  above  the  quiet  level  of 
logical  argument  are  in  the  description  of  the  Punic  Wars,  the  elo- 
quent pleas  of  the  opposition,  and  the  passage  in  which  Lucretius 
recites  the  list  of  heroic  figures  who  have  yielded  to  death. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  spite  of  his  protestations  Lucretius 

1  C.  Bailey,  Titi  Lucretii  Cari  De  Rerum  Natura  (Oxford  1947)  1.31. 
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was  still,  unconsciously,  afraid  of  death.  If  this  were  so  one  would 
expect  him  to  betray  the  fact  in  the  way  he  speaks  of  death,  in  the 
words  and  images  with  which  he  describes  it.  A  study  of  the  ad- 
jectives that  he  associates  with  death  produces  some  results  inter- 
esting in  paucity.  In  the  sixty  uses  of  the  word  mors  that  I  have 
collected  in  the  De  rerum  natura,  only  five  have  modifying  adjec- 
tives, and  of  these  adjectives  only  two  are  of  a  general  nature.  Speci- 
fic cases  of  death  are  described  as  immatura  (5.221),  aliena  (1.264) 
and  turpis  malaque  (6.1241).  The  two  general  adjectives  are  im- 
mortalis  and  aeterna  (3.869,  1091).  Only  once  is  there  an  image  in 
which  mors  is  used  (3.959)  : 

et  nec  opinanti  mors  ad  caput  adstitit.  .  .  . 

There  are  thirty-three  examples  of  the  use  of  letum  and  with  these 
only  one  adjective  is  used,  gelidum.  This  is,  however,  compensated 
for  by  a  number  of  images  in  which  letum  occurs  in  the  genitive. 
Here  death  is  depicted  as  a  door  (limina  leti,  ianua  leti,  portae  leti) 
or  as  a  region  (viae  leti,  vada  leti,  Tartar  a  leti).  A  variation  of  the 
first  presents  death  as  a  mouth  (dentes  leti).  The  door  and  mouth 
are  combined  with  devastating  effect  in  one  of  those  rare  passages 
in  which  Lucretius'  powers  of  visualization  give  an  image  of  the 
abstract  rather  than  a  picture  of  the  concrete  (5.373-75) : 

haud  igitur  leti  praeclusa  est  ianua  caelo 
nec  soli  terraeque  nec  altis  aequoris  undis 
sed  patet  immani  et  vasto  respectet  hiatu. 

Certain  qualities  are  attributed  to  letum  (tactus,  motus  dominans, 
secura  quies,  frigus)  and  there  is  one  reference  to  the  lex  leti.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that,  while  both  human  beings  and  natural 
objects  are  depicted  as  passing  the  door  of  death,  the  more  terrifying 
picture  of  the  mouth  of  death  is  reserved  in  one  case  for  atoms,  in  the 
other  for  the  earth,  sky,  and  sea. 

A  suppressed  fear  of  death  might  also  betray  itself  in  the  use  of 
synonyms.  In  Book  III  most  of  these  fall  into  two  classes,  those 
which  describe  the  death  of  the  body,  and  those  which  refer  to  the 
death  of  the  mind  or  identity,  a  distinction  of  which  Lucretius  would 
probably  disapprove,  since  for  him  they  would  be  identical.  The 
former  for  the  most  part  emphasize  the  separation  of  the  body  and 
soul  into  their  component  parts,  as  for  instance  corporis  et  animae 
discidium  (3.838-39)  or  distractast  animi  natura  animaeque  potestas 
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(3.844).  When  the  atoms  whose  motions  produce  sense  break  up 
their  combinations,  there  comes  the  pausa  vital  (3.860).  In  one 
discussion  of  this  phenomenon  Lucretius  uses  the  phrase  frigida 
vital  pausa  (3.930),  which  taken  by  itself  might  be  an  expression  of 
dread,  but  read  in  context  seems  merely  to  be  a  reference  to  the  fact, 
noted  frequently  by  Lucretius,  that  cold  is  one  of  the  first  character- 
istics of  death  and  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  element  of  heat  in  the 
soul  (3.214-15,  398-401,  526-30).  In  the  second  class  of  synonyms 
death  is  described  frequently  as  peaceful  sleep,  and  once  or  twice  as 
the  loss  of  self-consciousness :  Interrupta  semel  cum  repetentla  nostrl 
(3.851),  nec  deslderlum  nostrl  nos  adficlt  ullum  (3.922).  In  the 
rhetorical  description  of  the  great  men  who  have  died,  a  need  for 
variety  of  expression  produces  some  poetic  synonyms  for  dying, 
lumlna  rellqult  (3.1025),  lumlne  adempto  anlmam  profudlt  (3.1033), 
ossa  dedlt  terrae  (3.1035),  leto  caput  obvlus  obtullt  (3.1041),  obit 
decurso  lumlne  vltae  (3.1042),  but  these  produce  an  effect  of  pathos 
rather  than  fear.  The  passage  contains  several  quotations  from 
Ennius,  of  which  lumlna  rellqult  is  one,  and  some  of  the  other 
synonyms  may  derive  from  the  same  source. 

The  images  of  the  door  and  the  mouth  are  obviously  taken  from 
mythological  tradition,  but  it  is  interesting  that  Lucretius  never 
uses  a  static  image  such  as  domus  Plutonla,  but  always  one  which 
implies  transition.  Since  he  believes  that  death  is  merely  change 
and  not  a  terminus,  such  a  choice  of  image  would  be  natural.  ( Vada 
letl  and  Tartar  a  letl  might  seem  static,  but  in  the  first  case  the  image 
is  obviously  suggested  by  the  context  of  the  storm  at  sea,  and  the 
second  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  whom  Lucretius  is  contradict- 
ing.) 

Lucretius'  phraseology,  then,  does  not  betray  in  him  any  sup- 
pressed fear  of  death  for  himself.  It  seems  to  me  rather  that  he 
was  both  awed  and  attracted  by  his  own  picture  of  death,  a  point  of 
view  which  will  be  easier  to  understand  if  we  consider  what  Lucretius 
enjoyed  and  wanted  in  life. 

The  picture  of  Lucretius  as  a  recluse  may  have  been  overdrawn, 
but  it  is  still  quite  clear  that  he  is  one  of  those  people  who  find  their 
greatest  pleasure  within  themselves,  not  in  the  company  of  others.2 
He  betrays  no  need  of  human  contact  except  for  his  initial  reference 

2  Cf.  P.  Giuffrida,  L'epicureismo  nella  letteratura  latina  nel  I  sec.  av.  Cristo  (Torino 
1940-50)  2.82:  "II  De  Rerum  Natura  e  un  colloquio  intimo  e  appassionato  del  poeta 
con  se  stesso," 
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to  the  sperata  voluptas  suavis  amicitiae  (1.140-41)  in  his  address  to 
Memmius,  and  from  the  way  in  which  Memmius  disappears  from  his 
thoughts  one  is  inclined  to  consider  this  little  more  than  a  polite 
remark.3  That  he  understood  human  nature  from  observation  of 
others  and  of  himself  is  also  clear,  but  there  is  little  indication  that 
he  found  anything  in  it  that  appealed  to  him  except  as  a  subject  of 
study.  Impersonal  as  he  is,  he  does  however  occasionally  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  things  that  he  really  enjoys.  One  thinks  first  per- 
haps of  the  twice-repeated  passage  in  which  he  describes  how  the 
hope  of  fame  has  smitten  him  with  love  of  the  Muses,  and  how  he 
seeks  new  paths  of  inspiration  to  win  a  crown  such  as  no  one  has 
worn  before  him  (1.921-30;  4.1-5).  Elsewhere  he  describes  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  writing  as  dulcis  labor  (3.419),  and  he  tells  us 
indirectly  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  combined  effort  of  study  and 
composition  when  he  describes  his  own  characteristic  dreams  (4.969- 
70): 

nos  agere  hoc  autem  et  naturam  quaerere  rerum 
semper  et  inventam  patriis  exponere  chartis 

and  then  adds  that  in  explaining  dreams  magni  refert  studium  atque 
voluptas  (4.984).  One  is  reminded  of  his  address  to  Memmius  with 
its  description  of  how  he  works  through  the  peaceful  nights  (1.142). 
He  derives  pleasure  also  from  his  sense  of  philosophical  understand- 
ing (2.7-10): 

sed  nil  dulcius  est  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
despicere  unde  queas  alios  passimque  videre 
errare  atque  viam  palantes  quaerere  vitae. 

But  he  is  raised  to  ecstasy  by  Epicurus'  description  of  the  universe, 
that  view  of  all  nature  which  he  hoped  to  present  to  his  reader. 
Book  III  begins  with  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius'  desire 
to  imitate  him,  and  goes  on  to  explain  why  he  admires  him  so  much. 
The  words  of  Epicurus  free  him  from  fear,  and  give  him  a  vision  of 
the  whole  infinite  universe  (3.16-17) : 

moenia  mundi 
discedunt,  totum  video  per  inane  geri  res. 

He  sees  the  home  of  the  gods  in  their  eternal  peace,  no  trace  of 
Acheron.    Even  the  earth  does  not  interfere  with  his  view  of  what  is 

3  For  a  different  point  of  view  see  P.  Boyance,  "Lucrece  et  son  disciple,"  REA  52 
(1950)  212-33. 
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going  on  beneath  his  feet,  a  curious  touch  which  is  really  unnecessary 
after  what  he  has  already  said  but  increases  the  sense  of  the  utter 
freedom  he  enjoys.  And  at  this  complete  revelation  of  all  nature  he 
is  seized  by  quaedam  divina  voluptas  atque  horror  (3.28-29).  As  we 
might  have  guessed  from  many  passages  we  see  that  this  horror  is  a 
sensation  that  is  essential  to  Lucretius'  most  intense  enjoyment, 
and  that  he  finds  divina  voluptas  in  the  imaginative  escape  into  a 
limitless  universe.4  He  was  obviously  fascinated  by  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  world,  which  he  describes  with  such  loving  detail  and 
with  gorgeous  amplitude.  It  must  have  been  maddening  for  him 
at  times,  as  he  thought  of  the  reality  which  underlay  the  phenomena, 
the  atoms  and  the  void  in  their  constant  interplay,  that,  strain  as  he 
might,  he  could  never  really  see  or  touch  it,  that  he  must  live  as  it 
were  blindfold  amid  wonders.  Only  by  his  imagination  could  he 
escape  from  the  world  of  surface  appearances  into  the  true  reality. 
It  was  this  very  escape  which  he  attributes  to  Epicurus  (1.72-74) : 

et  extra 

processit  longe  flammantia  moenia  mundi 

atque  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente  animoque. 

And  that  this  is  what  he  longed  for  for  himself  is  shown  elsewhere 
(2.1044-47): 

quaerit  enim  rationem  animus,  cum  summa  loci  sit 
infinita  foris  haec  extra  moenia  mundi, 
quid  sit  ibi  porro  quo  prospicere  usque  velit  mens 
atque  animi  iactus  liber  quo  pervolet  ipse. 

It  is  clear  from  his  constant  and  impressive  references  to  the  things 
which  are  infinite  and  eternal  that  Lucretius  was  fascinated  by  the 
concepts  of  infinity  and  eternity,  and  that  only  here,  extra  moenia 
mundi,  could  he  find  them.  And  yet  it  must  have  dawned  on  him 
that  there  is  one  point  in  this  mortal  world  through  which  eternity 
breaks  in.  Change  is  the  law  of  nature  for  all  things  that  man  can 
know  by  observation,  and  change  is  death.    But  if  the  basic  matter 

4  For  an  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  infinity  in  the  Epicurean 
system,  see  C.  J.  Keyser,  "The  Role  of  the  Concept  of  Infinity  in  the  Work  of  Lucre- 
tius," Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc.  24  (1917-18)  321-27.  Keyser  concludes:  "The  mere 
correctness  of  the  Lucretian  concept  of  infinity  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  immense 
role  of  the  concept  in  the  author's  work.  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  concept  so 
powerfully  stimulated  the  imagination  of  a  great  thinker  and  poet  as  to  cause  him  to 
express  in  immortal  form  a  body  of  ideas  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  then  still 
extant  works  of  Epicurus.  ..." 
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of  the  universe  is  eternal,  so  are  the  changes  through  which  it 
passes,  and  therefore  death  is  eternal  (3.1091): 

proinde  licet  quot  vis  vivendo  condere  saecla; 
mors  aeterna  tamen  nilo  minus  ilia  manebit. 

The  element  in  Lucretius'  feeling  about  death  which  has  some- 
times been  interpreted  as  suppressed  fear  is  actually  the  same  horror 
that  is  part  of  the  divine  voluptas  he  experiences  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal  maiestas  cognita  rerum.  What  leads  us 
astray  in  our  interpretation  of  this  feeling  is  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  Lucretius'  temperament  belongs  to  that  rather  small  class 
which  experiences  its  highest  pleasure  in  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
awe,  such  as  would  in  most  people  produce  merely  terror.  Most 
people  looking  at  the  sky  at  night  are  inclined  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  unthinkable  emptiness  between  the  stars,  and  to 
turn  away  from  it.5  The  Lucretian  type  shudders  —  and  loses 
itself  in  infinite  space.  Just  so,  most  people  contemplating  what 
follows 

mortalem  vitam  mors  cum  immortalis  ademit 

tend  to  shudder  and  turn  away,  but  Lucretius  feels  in  the  eternity 
of  death  the  same  fascination  that  he  feels  in  the  eternity  and  infin- 
ity of  the  universe.  Death  has  for  him,  however,  the  added  fascina- 
tion that  only  through  its  gateway  can  he  reach  the  eternal,  and 
that  to  do  so  is  his  inescapable  destiny.  He  is,  of  course,  aware 
that  he  will  reach  the  eternal  infinite  which  he  loves  only  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  identity,  and  will  not  know  that  he  has  done  so, 
but  while  he  is  in  his  mood  of  exaltation,  his  mind  soaring  through 
space,  or  glorying  in  the  cycle  of  life  and  death,  he  forgets  this 
condition. 

But  Lucretius  is,  as  Regenbogen  has  pointed  out  so  vividly,6  a 
man  of  contradictions.  Towards  many  subjects  he  has  two  points 
of  view,  two  moods  which  oppose  each  other.  It  is  not  that  he 
endeavors  unsuccessfully  to  suppress  an  "anti-Lucrece,"  or  that  he 
shifts  gradually  from  optimism  to  pessimism  during  the  course  of 
his  writing,  but  rather  that  he  writes  now  in  one  mood  and  now  in 

5  Cumont  in  a  very  interesting  passage  {Lux  Perpetua  [Paris  1949]  6-8)  observes 
that  this  terror  of  the  infinite  is  a  modern  feeling  which  did  not  trouble  the  ancient 
world,  but  he  argues  that  the  ancient  concept  of  the  size  of  the  universe  was  not  on  the 
same  scale  as  ours.    To  this  generalization  I  would  regard  Lucretius  as  an  exception. 

6  O.  Regenbogen,  Lukrez:  Seine  Gestalt  in  seinem  Gedicht  (Leipzig  1932). 
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the  other.  I  have  described  the  mood  of  exaltation  in  which  he 
finds  voluptas  in  his  vision  of  the  infinite  universe,  and  in  which 
death  wears  for  him  the  majesty  of  nature.  His  opposite  mood  of 
black  depression  is  less  evident  in  his  work  because  it  would  far 
more  often  have  inhibited  him  from  writing  than  have  inspired  him. 
It  does  crop  out,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  Book  III,  where  a  large 
part  of  his  argument  against  the  popular  fear  of  death  has  been 
aimed  at  the  human  reluctance  to  admit  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
one's  identity.  He  asks  at  last  why  a  man  should  be  averse  to 
death  when  he  is  already  half-dead  —  because  he  wastes  most  of 
his  time  and  is  beset  with  cares  and  fears  —  but  does  not  know  what 
is  the  trouble  with  him.  Then  comes  the  famous  passage  on  taedium 
vitae,  that  restless  discontent  which  produces  fruitless  activity.  At 
the  end  he  explains  its  cause  (3.1068-70) : 

hoc  se  quisque  modo  fugit,  at  quern  scilicet,  ut  fit, 
effugere  haud  potis  est,  ingratis  haeret  et  odit 
propterea,  morbi  quia  causam  non  tenet  aeger. 

Man  seeks  to  escape  himself,  but  as  he  cannot,  clings  to  himself  and 
hates  himself,  because  he  does  not  realize  what  he  is  trying  to  escape. 
The  cure  for  this  illness  is  the  study  of  nature,  since  it  is  man's  con- 
dition through  all  eternity  that  is  at  stake  and  that  he  should  try  to 
understand  (3.1071-75): 

iam  rebus  quisque  relictis 
naturam  primum  studeat  cognoscere  rerum, 
temporis  aeterni  quoniam,  non  unius  horae, 
ambigitur  status,  in  quo  sit  mortalis  omnis 
aetas,  post  mortem  quae  restat  cumque,  manenda. 

For  Lucretius  the  contemplation  of  the  eternity  of  nature  reduces 
man's  span  of  life  to  such  minute  proportions  that  its  troubles  be- 
come invisible.  But  in  this  mood  the  idea  of  eternity  does  not  ex- 
hilarate him.  His  taedium  vitae  seems  to  grow  so  vast  that  it  in- 
cludes even  the  eternal.  Going  off  on  a  slightly  different  tangent, 
he  asks  (3.1077)  why  should  we  want  to  live, 

quae  mala  nos  subigit  vitai  tanta  cupido? 

Die  we  must,  and,  in  any  case,  life  is  always  the  same.  There  can 
be  no  new  pleasure  though  we  search  thirstily  for  it.  Life  is  uncer- 
tain, and  no  matter  how  long  we  live  we  cannot  subtract  anything 
from  the  time  we  shall  be  dead.    The  eternity  of  death  awaits  every 
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man.  In  this  mood  of  weariness  and  depression  death  offers  to 
Lucretius  an  escape  from  the  monotony  of  life,  just  as  in  his  mood 
of  exaltation  the  contemplation  of  infinity  gives  him  an  escape  from 
the  limitations  of  his  body.  But,  while  in  exaltation  he  forgets 
himself  briefly,  in  depression  he  is  painfully  aware  of  himself,  of  his 
limitations  and  his  slavery  to  the  dira  cupido  for  a  life  that  he  finds 
futile.  Now  he  recognizes  his  desire  to  escape  from  himself  and 
realizes  that  the  gate  to  freedom  is  that  mors  aeterna  where  the 
desiderium  nostri  will  be  forgotten  in  the  sleep  which  nothing  can 
penetrate. 

It  is  curious  that  in  both  moods,  different  as  they  are,  the  desire 
for  escape  is  the  dominant  element.  The  difference  is  that  in  the 
mood  of  exaltation  he  revels  in  freedom  achieved,  without  appar- 
ently being  aware  that  he  has  escaped  from  anything,  while  in  the 
mood  of  depression  he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  escape,  but 
can  see  no  way  out  but  death. 

If  this  very  subjective  analysis  of  Lucretius'  thought  is  correct, 
it  gives  us  possible  explanations  of  two  problems  frequently  dis- 
cussed by  writers  on  his  life.  First,  what  appeal  did  Epicurean 
philosophy  have  for  Lucretius?  Certainly  not  its  ethical  content 
alone,  nor,  one  suspects  in  spite  of  all  his  protestations,  its  offered 
peace  of  mind.  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  if  by  a  miracle  he  had 
achieved  ataraxia,  he  would  have  been  content  with  it. 

Else,  in  a  short  article  on  Lucretius'  conversion  to  Epicureanism, 
has  pointed  out  that  it  was  rooted  in  the  vision  of  the  infinite  which 
Epicurus'  words  inspired  in  him,  but  adds  that  "The  revelation  of 
infinite  space  has  no  intensity  in  itself;  it  can  gain  intensity  only  by 
contrast  with  what  preceded  i t. " 7  He  argues  that  what  had  preceded 
the  vision  was  fear,  of  death  and  of  the  gods,  and  adds  that  Lucretius 
would  not  have  fought  them  so  relentlessly  if  he  had  not  known  their 
torments  himself.  I  have  explained  why  I  do  not  believe  that  Lu- 
cretius was  afraid  of  death.  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
type  of  mind  which  would  have  been  afraid  of  death  and  the  gods 
would  have  been  equally  terrified  by  the  immensity  in  which  Lu- 
cretius revelled.  The  happy  Epicureans  whom  Cicero  depicts  do 
not  talk  about  infinite  space.  I  agree  with  Else  that  the  vision  of 
the  universe  was  what  converted  Lucretius,  but  I  would  attribute 
its  intensity  to  another  cause.    After  all  the  most  important  fact 

»  G.  Else,  "Moenia  Mundi,"  CW  37  (1943-44)  136-37. 
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about  Lucretius,  which  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget  in  analyzing 
his  thinking,  is  that  he  was  primarily  not  a  philosopher  but  a  poet. 
His  most  intense  emotion  would,  one  would  suppose,  be  connected 
with  his  poetry.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  of 
recent  years  to  the  problem  of  the  Epicurean  attitude  towards 
poetry.8  Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  whether  Lucretius  was  a 
poet  before  he  was  an  Epicurean  and  became  a  convert  in  the  process 
of  writing  the  De  return  natura,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
a  convinced  Epicurean  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  chose  to  present 
his  beliefs  in  poetry.  Much  learned  argument  has  been  devoted  to 
these  problems,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  does  not  become  a 
good  poet  by  wishing.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  poetry  of  the  De 
rerum  natura  could  have  been  the  maiden  effort  of  a  man  inspired 
only  by  the  desire  to  expound  Epicureanism  in  a  suitable  medium. 
Poets  write  not  because  they  wish  to,  but  because  they  must.  Men 
who  decide  to  write  poetry  without  being  driven  to  it  produce  verse 
like  Cicero's  or  the  dutiful  efforts  of  Poets  Laureate.  Moreover  the 
skill  with  which  Lucretius  handles  the  hexameter  argues  long  prac- 
tice. Since,  however,  we  hear  nothing  of  earlier  work  we  must 
assume  either  that  it  attracted  little  attention  or,  what  is  more  prob- 
able, that  he  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  it  to  present  it  to  the 
reading  public.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  it  followed  the  con- 
ventions of  the  period,  and  that  Lucretius  did  not  find  a  subject 
which  released  the  full  power  of  his  genius  until  he  read  the  dry  pages 
of  Epicurus.  Exactly  how  and  why  these  touched  the  secret  spring 
of  his  imagination  is  a  question  not  likely  to  be  answered.  The 
creative  process  that  builds  beauty  out  of  drab  matter  can  be  ob- 
served but  not  explained.  All  we  can  say  is  that  in  Epicureanism 
Lucretius  came  upon  a  world  in  which  he  could  lose  himself  and  find 
his  genius.  He  did  not  say  to  himself  "This  is  a  good  topic.  I  will 
write  on  it."  He  saw  a  vision  and  the  vision  drew  the  poetry  out  of 
him. 

But  did  the  vision  last?  Else  has  compared  Lucretius'  conver- 
sion to  other  examples  of  the  same  experience  which  we  know  did  last. 
But  these  are  naturally  the  ones  of  which  we  hear.    More  frequently 

8  Regenbogen  (above,  note  6);  Giuffrida  (above,  note  2);  P.  Boyance,  "Lucrece 
et  la  poesie,"  REA  49  (1947)  88-102;  K.  Buchner-J.  B.  Hofmann,  Lateinische  Literatur 
und  Sprache  in  der  Forschung  seit  1937  (Bern  1951)  57-59;  K.  Biichner,  "Die  Proomien 
des  Lukrez,"  CIMed  13  (1952)  159-235;  J.  Waszink,  "Lucretius  and  Poetry,"  Mede- 
deelingen  d.  kon.  Nederlandse  Akad.  v.  Wetenschappen,  Afd.  Letterkunde,  N.R.  17.8 
(1954)  243-57. 
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one  must  suppose  the  glory  and  the  dream  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  Did  this  happen  to  Lucretius?  Perelli  has  suggested 
that  Lucretius'  attitude,  especially  towards  Nature,  shifts  gradually 
from  optimism  to  pessimism,  from  the  picture  of  a  beneficent  Nature 
to  one  in  which  she  appears  as  "Natura  Matrigna."9  He  attributes 
this  to  a  failure  of  the  poet's  conviction  in  his  Epicurean  principles. 
The  argument  has  however  two  weaknesses.  In  the  first  place 
Perelli  holds  that  Lucretius  wrote  his  books  in  the  order  1,  2,  4,  3, 
5,  6,  partly  on  the  grounds  that  this  provides  "un  netto  sviluppo 
ideale  e  poetico."  Recent  studies  of  Lucretius'  order  of  composi- 
tion, however,  make  one  hesitate  to  accept  interpretations  of  his 
thought  based  on  a  definitive  order  of  the  books.10  In  the  second 
place,  Perelli  seems  to  assume  that  ideas  which  appear  depressing  to 
him  would  have  depressed  Lucretius,  without  making  any  allowance 
for  the  poet's  individual  point  of  view,  or  for  the  classical  point  of 
view  in  general.  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  a  steady  progression  to- 
wards pessimism  through  Lucretius'  work  as  a  whole,  or  any  gradual 
failure  in  his  devotion  to  Epicurean  principles.  What  does  seem 
obvious  is  that  Lucretius'  mood  shifts  constantly,  not  so  much  from 
optimism  to  pessimism,  as  from  exaltation  to  depression.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  as  he  wrote,  the  vision  which  inspired  him  often 
faded  and  left  him  exhausted  and  depressed  until  he  could  recapture 
it.  Over  and  over  again  the  intensity  with  which  he  writes  flags, 
only  to  revive  as  the  vision  comes  back.  The  tragedy  which  over- 
took him  was  that  in  the  end  it  no  longer  came  back.  Most  people 
during  the  course  of  their  lives  have  the  same  experience  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  as  they  find  their  imaginations  or  emotional  reac- 
tions, or  even  their  physical  powers,  becoming  blunted,  but  most  of 
them  accept  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  even  as  a  positive  relief. 
Lucretius,  who  seems  to  have  had  few  of  the  ordinary  compensa- 
tions of  life,  would  have  suffered  the  more  intensely  when  he  lost  his 
ability  to  recapture  his  exaltation,  just  as  his  exaltation  itself  had 
been  the  more  intense.11 

9  L.  Perelli,  "II  piano  originario  del  poema  lucreziano  alia  luce  del  suo  svolgimento 
ideale,"  RFIC  75  (1947)  18-43. 

10  For  the  history,  bibliography  and  present  status  of  this  problem  see  H.  Diller. 
"Die  Prooemien  des  Lukrez  und  die  Entstehung  des  Lukrezischen  Gedichts,"  Studi 
Ital.  Fil.  Class.  25  (1951)  5-30. 

11  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  Lucretius'  character  in  technical  psychiatric 
terms  see  Dr.  J.  B.  Logre,  L'Anxiete  de  Lucrece  (Paris  1946).  For  a  comment  on  Logre, 
see  P.  E.  Lortie,  "Crainte  anxieuse  des  enfers  chez  Lucrece:  Prolegomenes,"  Phoenix 
8  (1954)  47-63. 
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It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  the  answer  to  the  second  problem 
which  has  puzzled  students  of  Lucretius'  life.  If  the  tradition  of 
his  suicide  is  correct,  why  did  he  do  it?  I  would  suggest  that  when 
he  lost  the  capacity  to  escape  from  himself  and  from  the  monotony 
of  the  known  world,  by  recapturing  his  vision  of  eternity  and 
infinity,  he  fell  victim  to  the  reasonableness  of  his  own  arguments 
and  took  the  only  path  left  to  him. 

Propertius 

Propertius  may  not  allude  to  death  more  often  than  other  Roman 
poets,  but  he  has  a  way  of  doing  it  which  gives  one  the  impression 
that  he  does.  It  is  perhaps  his  fondness  for  the  theme  and  the  way 
in  which  he  treats  it  that  has  led  to  the  common  judgment  that  Pro- 
pertius brooded  morbidly  on  death,  and  feared  it.12  And  yet  the 
very  frequency  and  directness  of  his  allusions  suggest  that  this 
judgment  is  too  hasty.13  In  an  age  which  is  very  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  psychology,  it  takes  no  great  knowledge  to  realize  that  peo- 
ple in  general  do  not  discuss  openly  the  things  of  which  they  are 
afraid.  They  tend  rather  to  push  them  to  the  back  of  their  minds 
and  to  betray  their  fears  indirectly  or  unconsciously.  Instead  of 
assuming  therefore  that  Propertius'  references  to  death  indicate  a 
morbid  strain,  let  us,  before  coming  to  a  decision,  consider  how  he 
treats  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  that  Propertius  refers  to  death 
almost  always  as  a  particular  event,  not  as  a  general  law  of  nature 
which  could  in  any  way  influence  his  thought  or  conduct.  We  may 
further  note  that,  just  as  he  very  rarely  refers  to  his  own  old  age, 
so  he  rarely  refers  to  his  own  death  as  coming  in  what  one  might 
call  a  normal  manner.  In  his  frequent  allusions  to  it,  he  almost 
invariably  attributes  it  to  some  violent  or  dramatic  cause,  such  as 
shipwreck,  suicide,  murder,  or  the  pains  of  love.  Moreover,  he 
never  protests  against  his  own  death,  or  indulges  in  any  melancholy 
self-pity,  of  the  type  that  Tibullus  loves.  Even  in  the  poem  in  which 
he  orders  his  funeral  he  seems  more  interested  in  Cynthia  than  in 
himself,  and,  far  from  protesting  against  his  death,  expresses  a  wish 
that  he  had  died  in  the  cradle  (2.13.43  f.).    He  comes  closest  to 

12  e.g.,  J.  P.  Postgate,  Select  Elegies  of  Propertius  (London  1881)  xxxvi;  W.  Y. 
Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets  (Oxford  1899) 
313-17;  E.  H.  Haight,  Romance  in  the  Latin  Elegaic  Poets  (New  York  1932)  98-101 ; 
J.  W.  Duff,  Literary  History  of  Rome2  (London  1953)  416  f. 

13  An  example  of  such  hasty  judgment  may  be  found  in  my  "Note  on  Propertius 
1.22,"  CP  35  (1940)  297-300, 
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self-pity  when  he  thinks  that  Cynthia's  treatment  will  be  the  end  of 
him;  but  his  mood  is  more  savage  than  pathetic  (2.8.17-20; : 

sic  igitur  prima  moriere  aetate,  Properti? 

sed  morere;  interitu  gaudeat  ilia  tuo, 
exagitet  nostros  Manes,  sectetur  et  umbras, 

insultetque  rogis,  calcet  et  ossa  mea. 

He  winds  up  by  threatening  to  kill  her  with  the  same  weapon  as 
himself. 

Propertius  very  frequently  makes  this  association  between  his 
love  and  his  death,  in  one  way  or  another.  In  a  milder  mood  he 
invites  the  Amores  to  kill  him  with  their  arrows  because  his  mistress 
is  unfaithful  (2.9.37-39).  He  remarks  that  lovers  are  prone  to 
sudden  collapse  (2.4.13-14): 

ambulat  —  et  subito  mirantur  funus  amici. 
sic  est  incautum,  quidquid  habetur  amor. 

But  he  explains  that  the  lover  can  at  least  be  sure  of  the  cause  of  his 
own  death  (2.27.11-12): 

solus  amans  novit,  quando  periturus  et  a  qua 

morte,  neque  hie  Boreae  flabra  neque  arma  timet. 

Occasionally  he  anticipates  dying  with  Cynthia.  When  she  is  ill  he 
will  not  survive  her  (2.28.42),  or,  if  she  insists  on  taking  a  sea 
voyage,  he  will  face  shipwreck  and  drowning  with  her,  remarking 
cheerfully,  in  a  manner  perhaps  intended  to  change  her  plans 
(2.26.43), 

certe  isdem  nudi  pariter  iactabimur  oris. 

Several  times  he  suggests  that  death  would  be  desirable.  If  she 
will  mourn  at  his  grave,  for  example  (3.16.22  f.),  if  he  can  take  his 
rival  with  him  (2.9.52),  or  if  he  is  to  lose  Cynthia  (2.34.13),  he  will 
be  glad  to  die.  This  general  attitude  he  sums  up :  laus  in  amore  mori 
(2.1.47).  Luckily  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  him  at  his  word,  and 
we  find  that  later  he  has  a  different  point  of  view.  When  he  decides 
to  give  Cynthia  up  and  cure  himself  by  travel  and  the  study  of 
philosophy  he  concludes  (3.21.31-34) : 

aut  spatia  annorum,  aut  longa  intervalla  profundi 

lenibunt  tacito  vulnera  nostra  sinu  : 
seu  moriar,  fato,  non  turpi  fractus  amore; 

atque  erit  ilia  mihi  mortis  honesta  dies. 

"Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love." 
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What  is  Propertius'  picture  of  the  after  life?  Like  most  Roman 
poets,  for  himself  he  hopes  for  remembrance,  and  for  fame  (1.7.21- 
26 ;  2.13.35-38 ;  3.1.35-38).  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  best 
lines  which  he  wrote  on  this  theme  do  not  claim  his  own  glory  di- 
rectly but  prophesy  glory  for  his  mistress,  conferred  upon  her  by 
his  poems  (3.2.25-26).  In  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Marcellus  he 
subscribes  to  the  popular  theory  of  astral  immortality  for  the  great 
(3.18.33  f.).  In  his  long  poem  on  the  death  of  Cornelia,  she  is 
depicted  in  a  conventional  Hades  with  the  usual  personnel  of  judges, 
Furies  and  sinners,  but  the  concluding  lines  suggest  that  after  judg- 
ment she  too  will  reach  the  heavens  (4.11.101).  Considering  the 
frequency  of  his  references  to  death  and  his  predilection  for  myth- 
ology, it  is  remarkable  how  few  descriptions  of  Hades  Propertius 
gives  us.  Even  in  the  poem  on  Marcellus  there  are  only  two  brief 
descriptions,  neither  of  them  as  vivid  as  he  could  have  made  them 
if  he  had  wanted  to  (3.18.9  f.,  23  f.).  Cynthia's  ghost  describes  to 
him  at  some  length  the  heroines  of  mythology  with  whom  she  associ- 
ates in  Hades  (4.7.55-70)  and  explains  the  rules  for  the  return  of 
ghosts  to  the  upper  world  (89-92).  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  lover 
sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  (2.27.13  f.)  and  portrays  Cynthia 
and  himself  sailing  to  the  infernal  lakes  (2.28.39-40).  There  are 
occasional  brief  references  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  (1.19.13  f . ; 
2.1.37,  13.26;  3.19.27)  and  once  he  enumerates  the  lovely  women 
whom  the  greedy  fire  has  taken  (2.28.49-56).  His  most  detailed 
references  curiously  enough  do  not  occur  apropos  of  the  theme  of 
death  but  in  some  other  connection.  He  describes  the  man  who 
could  cure  him  of  his  love  as  being  able  to  help  Tantalus,  the 
Danaids,  and  Prometheus  in  their  sufferings  (2.1.65-70).  He  com- 
pares unhappy  lovers  to  Sisyphus  (2.17.5-8),  or  suggests  that  he 
may  suffer  the  torments  of  Hades  if  he  misunderstands  his  mistress 
(2.20.29-32).  In  a  poem  on  the  peaceful  poet  he  comments  on  the 
folly  of  greed  and  refers  to  the  great  men  who  have  been  brought 
low  by  death  (3.5.13-18),  and  in  the  same  poem,  when  he  is  discuss- 
ing the  interests  which  he  expects  to  have  in  old  age,  he  raises  the 
philosophical  problem  of  whether  the  fabled  creatures  of  Hades, 
carefully  listed,  really  exist.  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  Propertius' 
own  point  of  view  that  in  these  mythological  allusions  his  interest 
concentrates  on  the  persons  involved  and  not  on  the  atmosphere  of 
Hades.  There  is  none  of  the  gloom  or  chill  that  are,  for  example, 
characteristic  of  Horace's  references  to  the  underworld.    Only  in 
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the  poem  on  Cornelia,  which  follows  strictly  conventional  lines,  do 
we  find  such  phrases  as  ianua  nigra,  fuscae  deus  aulae,  lurida  porta. 

The  fact  is  that  Propertius  has  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
dead,  but  not  as  they  may  exist  elsewhere.  He  is  interested  in  them 
in  their  relation  to  the  living,  whose  activities  he  expects  them  to 
follow,  and  he  assumes  that  they  will  preserve  the  emotions  of  their 
lifetimes.  In  other  words,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  lively  belief  in 
ghosts.14  He  himself  expects  to  love  his  mistress  after  his  death 
(1.19.11-12): 

illic  quicquid  ero,  semper  tua  dicar  imago: 
traicit  et  fati  litora  magnus  amor, 

and  warns  that  he  will  be  watching  her  from  the  grave  (2.13.41-42) : 

interea  cave  sis  nos  aspernata  sepultos: 
non  nihil  ad  verum  conscia  terra  sapit. 

Although  he  tells  her  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  speak  to  her  (2.13. 
57-58), 

sed  frustra  mutos  revocabis  Cynthia,  Manes: 
nam  mea  qui  poterunt  ossa  minuta  loqui? 

elsewhere  he  pictures  a  lover  returning  from  Hades  at  the  call  of  his 
mistress  (2.27.13-16)  : 

iam  licet  et  Stygia  sedeat  sub  harundine  remex, 

cernat  et  infernae  tristia  vela  ratis: 
si  modo  clamantis  revocaverit  aura  puellae, 

concessum  nulla  lege  redibit  iter. 

His  most  vivid  ghost  is  of  course  Cynthia  herself,  who  appears  to 
him  and  berates  him  exactly  as  she  did  in  life  (4.7). 

The  same  poem  is  also  a  striking  example  of  the  most  character- 
istic element  in  Propertius'  picture  of  death,  his  concentration  on 
its  physical  aspects.  Anyone  who  has  once  read  this  poem  cannot 
forget  the  horrible  picture  of  Cynthia's  appearance.  The  fire  of  the 
funeral  pyre  has  charred  her  dress  to  her  side  and  gnawed  the  jewel 
in  her  ring,  her  lips  are  shrivelled  by  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and,  when 
she  shakes  her  fist  at  him  in  her  rage,  the  frail  bones  rattle.  Pro- 

14  It  might  be  maintained  that  the  passages  on  which  I  base  this  statement  are 
merely  examples  of  literary  convention,  but  the  modern  reader  too  often  falls  back  on 
this  explanation  of  the  occurrence  in  ancient  writers  of  ideas  which  he  cannot  accept. 
The  man  who  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  was  the  exception  in  the  ancient  world,  as  he  has 
been  everywhere  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Cf.  Cumont  (above,  note  5) 
1-108. 
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pertius'  habit  of  associating  the  spirits  of  the  dead  with  their  remains 
as  though  their  bones  and  ashes  retained  some  perception  or  vitality 
(cf.  1.19.6,  18;  2.13.42,  57  f . ;  4.5.3  f.;  11.20,  37,  74)  comes  out  in 
Cynthia's  last  words  to  him,  one  of  the  most  macabre  passages  he 
ever  wrote  (4.7.93-94): 

nunc  te  possideant  aliae :  mox  sola  tenebo; 
mecum  eris  et  mixtis  ossibus  ossa  teram. 

After  reading  this  one  would  really  prefer  to  agree  that 

The  grave's  a  fine  and  private  place 
But  none  I  think  do  there  embrace. 

Propertius'  constant  use  of  bones,  ashes,  and  dust  as  synonyms  for 
the  dead  is  not  always  untender.  When  he  describes  his  fear  that 
he  will  die  before  Cynthia  he  assures  her  (1.19.5-6) : 

non  adeo  leviter  noster  puer  haesit  ocellis 
ut  meus  oblito  pulvis  amore  vacet, 

and  (17-18) 

quamvis  te  longae  remorentur  fata  senectae, 
cara  tamen  lacrimis  ossa  futura  meis. 

Associated  with  this  interest  in  the  physical  representation  of  the 
dead  is  Propertius'  interest  in  the  actual  process  of  dying  and  in  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  body.  This  is  indicated  sometimes  by  a 
single  vivid  touch,  sometimes  by  a  more  detailed  description.  He 
has,  for  instance,  several  references  to  drowning.  1 . 1 7  is  a  somewhat 
conventional  treatment  of  his  own  possible  death  at  sea,  but  when  in 
another  poem  he  anticipates  that  he  and  Cynthia  will  both  be 
drowned,  he  gives  us  in  a  few  words  a  distressingly  clear  picture  of 
their  corpses  which,  for  all  its  sang-froid,  loses  nothing  of  its  effect 
(2.26.43) : 

certe  isdem  nudi  pariter  iactabimur  oris. 

The  perennial  horror  of  naval  warfare  flashes  out  in  his  reference  to 
the  bones  of  the  men  who  were  lost  at  Actium,  tossed  forever  in  the 
sea  (2.15.44): 

nec  nostra  Actiacum  verteret  ossa  mare. 

His  dream  of  Cynthia  drowning  is  much  decorated  with  mythologi- 
cal allusion,  but  even  this  cannot  destroy  the  picture  of  her  weary 
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hands  and  her  hair  heavy  with  water  weighing  down  her  head  (2.26. 
1-4).  His  most  realistic  and  haunting  picture  of  such  a  death  is 
however  achieved  in  3.7.  This  poem  is  often  referred  to  as  a  la- 
ment for  Paetus  drowned  at  sea,  but  it  is  really  a  discussion  of  the 
lengths  to  which  avarice  drives  men.  It  might  well  be  described  as 
essentially  a  satire  in  which  the  elegiac  form  and  convention  have 
required  that  the  illustrative  material  should  be  emphasized  and 
personalized,  but  have  not  eliminated  the  more  brutal  turn  of 
phrase  that  is  to  be  expected  in  satire.  The  satirical  method  is 
suggested  in  the  lines  introducing  Paetus,  which  begin  with  a  lofty 
touch  of  epic  phraseology  and  turn  to  a  shockingly  blunt  description 
of  his  fate  (3.7.5-8): 

tu  Paetum  ad  Pharios  tendentem  lintea  portus 

obruis  insano  terque  quaterque  mari. 
nam  dum  te  sequitur,  primo  miser  excidit  aevo, 

et  nova  longinquis  piscibus  esca  natat. 

As  the  poem  continues  we  are  spared  nothing,  from  the  birds 
standing  over  Paetus'  corpse  to  the  black  water  which  chokes  him 
in  the  dark,  as  he  tears  his  finger  nails  clutching  at  a  floating  log. 
Even  the  artificiality  of  his  dying  words  is  forgotten  when  a  wave 
slaps  him  in  the  mouth.  An  equally  horrifying  passage  is  Proper- 
tius'  description  of  the  death  of  the  old  lena  (4.5.67-70) : 

vidi  ego  rugoso  tussim  concrescere  collo, 

sputaque  per  dentes  ire  cruenta  cavos, 
atque  animam  tegetes  putrem  exspirare  paternas: 

horruit  algenti  pergula  curta  foco. 

But  he  can  also  produce  a  macabre  effect  with  very  little  detail,  or 
by  indirection.  When  he  threatens  to  kill  both  his  mistress  and 
himself,  he  does  not  tell  us  explicitly  how  he  proposes  to  do  it,  but 
one  line  gives  us  a  vivid  tableau  (2.8.26) : 

hoc  eodem  ferro  stillet  uterque  cruor. 

In  three  words  he  gives  us  a  revolting  picture  of  the  death  of  Dirce, 
after  she  has  been  tied  to  the  bull :  prata  cruentantur  Zethi  (3.15.41). 
In  the  poem  in  which  the  dying  soldier  speaks  to  his  fleeing  and 
terrified  comrade,  there  is  not  a  word  of  description  other  than  the 
reference  to  the  turgentia  lumina  of  the  latter,  and  yet  every  reader 
must  surely  visualize  the  whole  scene  at  once  (1.21). 

The  fire  of  the  funeral  pyre  also  gives  Propertius  an  opportunity 
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to  exercise  his  powers  of  description.  He  often  speaks  of  the  flames 
(2.13.31 ;  4.11.10,  46;  2.28.56;  3.18.20),  sometimes  as  a  synonym  for 
death  as  do  other  writers,  but  twice  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  actual 
effect  of  the  fire,  which  derives  its  full  force  from  a  contrast  with 
beauty  that  has  been  marred.  One  of  these  pictures,  which  occurs 
in  the  poem  on  Cynthia's  ghost,  we  have  already  discussed  (4.7). 
The  other  is  in  some  ways  more  appalling,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
living  bodies  willingly  exposed  to  fire.  In  a  satirical  discussion  of 
the  avarice  of  woman  he  cites  as  a  good  example  the  widows  of 
India  who  vie  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  throwing  themselves 
on  their  husbands'  funeral  pyres  and  concludes  (3.13.21-22): 

ardent  victrices,  et  flammae  pectora  praebent, 
imponuntque  suis  ora  perusta  viris. 

In  proportion  to  his  allusions  to  death,  Propertius  makes  very 
few  generalizations  about  it.  In  the  poem  on  Marcellus,  which 
sounds  very  much  as  though  he  had  written  it  from  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, there  are  a  few  lines  on  the  theme  that  "the  paths  of  glory 
lead  but  to  the  grave,"  which  suggest  that,  being  bored  with  the 
topic,  he  had  borrowed  a  few  thoughts  from  Horace  (3.18.22-24) : 

est  mala  sed  cunctis  ista  terenda  via  est; 
exoranda  canis  tria  sunt  latrantia  colla, 
scandenda  est  torvi  publica  cumba  senis. 

The  accumulation  of  gerundives  is  particularly  Horatian.  In  an- 
other passage  which  suggests  Horace  he  comments  on  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  take  wealth  beyond  the  grave  and  recommends  the  en- 
joyment of  life  while  it  lasts,  concluding  (3.5.18) 

optima  mors,  carpta15  quae  venit  apta  die. 

He  makes  one  generalization  in  a  context  more  characteristic  of 
himself.  When  he  prays  that  Cynthia  may  recover  from  her  illness, 
he  admits  that  all,  even  the  beautiful,  must  die  (2.28.58)  : 

longius  aut  propius  mors  sua  quemque  manet. 

From  what  we  have  seen  it  becomes  clear  that  to  Propertius 
death  is  a  very  personal  matter.  He  is  not  given  to  considering  its 
nature,  like  Lucretius,  nor  its  implications.    He  does  not  seem  to 

15  I  have  here  accepted,  as  a  conscious  echo  of  Horace,  Baehrens'  emendation  of  the 
MSS  reading,  parca.  The  frequent  Horatian  parallels  in  the  poems  of  Book  III  sug- 
gest that  Propertius  had  been  impressed  by  the  recently  published  Odes. 
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think  of  it  as  an  inevitable  doom  towards  which  the  human  race 
moves,  or  as  a  shadow  cast  over  life.  The  thought  of  death  always 
comes  to  him  in  relation  to  a  particular  situation  or  person,  himself 
or  some  one  else,  and  is  especially  related  to  his  thoughts  of  love.  He 
never  develops  a  train  of  thought  from  death  in  the  abstract  to  a 
personal  application,  nor  does  he  find  suggestions  of  death  in  the 
natural  world  around  him,  as  Horace,  for  example,  does  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons.  Perhaps  one  is  wrong  to  use  the  word 
"thought"  at  all  to  describe  Propertius'  relation  to  death,  for  in  it- 
self it  presents  no  problems  to  him.  He  accepts  it  as  a  simple 
physical  fact,  the  end  of  all  the  sensuous  beauty  that  meant  so  much 
to  him,  but  not  of  his  own  personality,  which  he  could  not  imagine 
ceasing  to  exist.  His  attitude  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  a  poem  that  is 
remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  Propertius'  characteristic  concen- 
tration on  physical  experience  produces  a  radical  change  in  mood. 
2.15  opens  with  a  joyously  sensual  description  of  the  night  which  he 
has  just  spent  with  his  mistress,  but  the  picture  of  her  youthful 
beauty  suggests  its  own  mortality,  and  he  urges  that  they  make  the 
most  of  their  time  (2.15.23-24) : 

dum  nos  fata  sinunt,  oculos  satiemus  amore; 
nox  tibi  longa  venit,  nec  reditura  dies. 

But  even  so  he  refuses  to  admit  that  death  can  end  love  (2.15.29-30, 
36): 

errat  qui  finem  vesani  quaerit  amoris : 
verus  amor  nullum  novit  habere  modum. 

huius  ero  vivus,  mortuus  huius  ero. 

He  suggests  that  he  may  even  become  immortal  if  she  grants  such 
nights  again.  The  mention  of  immortality  apparently  brings  to  his 
mind  the  claims  of  future  godhead  being  made  for  Augustus,  for  he 
continues  by  saying  that  if  all  men  lived  as  he  himself  does,  there 
would  be  no  wars,  nothing  like  Actium,  and  Rome  would  not  mourn 
her  own  triumphs.  This  is,  however,  an  incidental  reflection,  and 
he  comes  back  to  his  main  theme  (2.15.49-50) : 

tu  modo,  dum  lucet,  fructum  ne  desere  vitae. 
omnia  si  dederis  oscula,  pauca  dabis. 

The  fructus  vitae  is  the  life  of  the  senses,  and  Propertius'  reaction  to 
his  recognition  of  its  ephemeral  nature  is  clear  in  the  haunting  simile 
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which  follows.  He  takes  the  age-old  comparison  of  the  generations 
of  man  to  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  gives  it  a  completely  personal 
and  contemporary  twist.  The  lovers  for  all  their  vitality  may  die 
tomorrow,  like  the  leaves  that  drop  from  the  drying  wreaths  and 
float  in  the  cups  of  wine,  the  very  symbol  of  withered  joy. 

In  this  poem  lies  the  clue  to  Propertius'  treatment  of  death  and 
especially  of  his  emphasis  on  its  physical  aspects,  which  has  led  to 
the  accusation  that  he  is  morbid.  As  one  reads  Propertius  one  be- 
comes aware  that  to  a  very  marked  degree  he  apprehends  the  world 
in  which  he  moves  primarily  through  his  senses  and  only  second- 
arily by  his  mind.  Not  only  in  his  love  poems  but  in  everything 
that  he  writes  there  is  an  awareness  of  sight,  sound,  and  touch  more 
immediate  and  more  intimate  than  in  any  other  Roman  poet. 
Because  of  the  acuteness  of  his  sensuous  perceptions,  he  thinks  of 
death,  not  as  the  extinction  of  his  personality,  but  as  the  loss  of  his 
body  by  which  he  has  communicated  with  life.  Naturally  then  he 
represents  it  in  physical  terms.  This  is  no  morbidity  but  an  ex- 
pression of  his  intense  vitality. 
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Whether  Virgil's  conception  of  the  soul's  destiny  is  derived  from 
a  single  basic  conception,  or  whether  different  ideas  have  rather  been 
brought  together  into  a  whole  that  is  not  free  from  contradictions, 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  Norden's  memorable 
edition,  from  which  these  introductory  words  are  piously  drawn,  did 
much  to  clarify  the  problem  by  citation  of  Platonic  parallels;  but  it 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  nor  would  he  have  wished  it  to. 
Some  would  seek  a  principle  of  unity  that  might  justify  or  explain 
away  the  apparent  inconsistencies ;  others  would  accept  them  as  im- 
perfections that  might  have  disappeared  in  revision ;  others  prefer 
to  examine  them  separately  and  exploit  them  in  quest  of  greater 
subtlety  and  richness  of  poetic  implication.  This  practice  may  oc- 
casionally have  led  the  interpreters  to  excesses  of  subtlety,  but  those 
who  pursue  it  may  fairly  argue  that,  in  general,  lesser  artists  dealing 
with  a  greater  are  more  likely  to  err  by  reading  too  little  into  him 
than  by  reading  too  much. 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  original  minds  with  varying  interests 
and  approaches,  and  varying  degrees  of  restraint,  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  extended  studies  of  the  poet,  with  stimulating  and 
sometimes  with  startling  results.1  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  Perret's 
warning  {Virgile  131  f.)  that  in  assessing  the  religious  element  in  the 
Aeneid,  monotheists  and  atheists  must  be  cautious  about  ascribing 

1  e.g.  W.  F.  J.  Knight,  Roman  Vergil  (London  1944) ;  E.  Paratore,  Virgilio  (Rome 
1945) ;  R.  W.  Cruttwell,  Virgil's  Mind  at  Work  (Oxford  1946) ;  F.  H.  B.  Letters,  Virgil 
(New  York  1946);  V.  Poschl,  Die  Dichtkunst  Virgils  (Innsbruck- Wien  1950);  A.  M. 
Guillemin,  Virgile,  poete,  artiste  et  penseur  (Paris  1951);  J.  Perret,  Virgile,  I'homme  el 
Voeuvre  (Paris  1952).  Among  recent  shorter  studies  more  particularly  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  the  Sixth  Aeneid  special  reference  may  be  made  to  Robert  A.  Brooks'  sensi- 
tive exploration  of  the  tragic  elusiveness  that  in  the  Aeneid  pervades  alike  the  hero's 
fortunes  and  the  poet's  conception  of  human  fate  {"Discolor  aura.  Reflections  on  the 
Golden  Bough,"  AJP  74  [1953]  260-80),  and  to  Frances  Norwood's  study,  which, 
grappling  more  closely  with  the  specific  problems  of  inconsistency,  perceives  in  the 
book  a  tripartite  treatment,  based  on  the  distinctions  between  the  religion  of  the  citizen 
and  that  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  and  aimed  at  securing  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  aesthetic  effect  by  appealing  to  three  facets  of  man's  nature,  the  primitive, 
the  moral,  and  the  philosophical  ("The  Tripartite  Eschatology  of  Aeneid  6,"  CP  49 
[1954]  15-26). 
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to  a  polytheist  all  their  own  doubts  and  scruples ;  but  there  remain 
in  the  Sixth  Book  problems  of  organisation  and  interpretation  that 
demand  attention.  Doubtless  many  will  prefer  to  share  the  amiable 
scepticism  deftly  expressed  in  Cartault's  comment  on  Aen.  6.264-67 : 

Ici,  Virgile  adresse  aux  divinites  et  aux  localites  infernales  une  invocation 
dont  on  a  fait  ressortir  depuis  longtemps  le  caractere  grandiose.  Elle  est 
admirable  en  effet,  mais  l'emotion  qu'elle  doit  nous  causer  est  purement 
poetique.  II  n'y  a  pas  dans  les  revelations  que  va  faire  Virgile  d'audace 
qui  frise  le  sacrilege,  puisqu'il  ne  s'agit  point  de  rendre  public  ce  qu'on 
enseignait  dans  les  mysteres  avec  defense  de  le  communiquer  et  qui  restait 
special  aux  inities.  Les  conceptions  sur  la  vie  d'outre-tombe  qu'il  va 
faire  passer  sous  nos  yeux,  il  les  a  trouvees  chez  les  poetes  et  chez  les 
philosophes ;  il  les  met  en  vers  en  les  juxtaposant  et  sans  se  preoccuper  de 
les  accorder.  II  n'y  a  chez  lui  ni  divulgation  d'une  doctrine  secrete  ni  ex- 
pose d'un  systeme  original,  et  il  en  convient  loyalement  dans  cette  de- 
mande  respectueuse  de  permission  Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  266,  qui  au 
fond  est  d'une  naivete  assez  savoureuse,  puisqu'il  n'a  jamais  ete  interdit 
par  les  lois  divines  de  reveler  ce  qui  n'est  cache  pour  personne.2 

But  there  are  times  when  it  is  rash  to  be  too  cautious.  The  secrecy 
with  which  the  ancients  effectively  veiled  their  mystic  cults  makes  it 
impossible  to  know  whether  Virgil  was  in  fact  sometimes  skirting  the 
fringe  of  impious  revelation,  and  we  may  justifiably  suspect  that  if 
we  knew  more  about  the  mystic  rituals,  much  that  is  now  obscure  in 
the  sequence  and  treatment  of  Aeneas'  journey  would  be  illuminated. 

The  evidence  of  careful  and  even  elaborate  design  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Aeneid  is  so  far  beyond  question3  that  it  justifies 
a  serious  attempt  to  discover  principles  of  design  where,  as  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  they  seem  to  be  deficient.  One  may  agree  that  Virgil 
presents  fundamentally  incompatible  views  of  the  life  after  death, 
but  one  need  not  abandon  the  inquiry  into  his  reasons  for  doing  so, 
nor  insist  that  he  could  have  had  only  one  reason.  Some  of  the  in- 
consistency discernible  may  be  due  to  the  notorious  difficulty  of 
integrating  myth  and  philosophy  in  any  culture ;  but  Virgil  seems  to 
be  fully  aware  of  difficulties  that  he  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
remove;  on  some  of  them  he  seems  even  to  insist.  Evidences  of 
deliberate  plan  are  obvious,  and  the  book  is  too  serious  in  purpose  and 
treatment  to  be  dismissed  as  simply  a  rhetorically  picturesque  hand- 
ling of  traditional  materials. 

Whether  we  regard  the  experience  as  a  dream,  or  as  poetically 

2  A.  Cartault,  L'Art  de  Virgile  dans  I'Eneide  1  (Paris  1926)  445-46. 

3  Cf.  G.  E.  Duckworth,  "The  Architecture  of  the  Aeneid,"  AJP  75  (1954)  1-15. 
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actual  for  the  hero,  the  assumption  that  this  book  embodies  Virgil's 
most  serious  belief  finds  support  in  the  curious  fact  that  in  this,  the 
central  episode  in  a  poem  instinct  with  divinity,  the  gods  are  notably 
absent.  Charon,  though  deus,  is  a  subordinate  figure  at  best,  and  is 
left  behind  at  the  entrance;  he  is  a  link  with  that  upper  world  of 
poetic  legend  in  which  the  gods  do  intervene.  Tisiphone,  a  demon 
at  least,  if  not  a  god,  is  apparently  vaguely  seen  in  the  distance 
(555-75);  but  with  this  remote  and  passing  exception,  the  under- 
world as  Aeneas  sees  it  is  essentially  a  human  underworld.  The 
judges  are  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos,  of  equally  human  origin  with 
Aeneas;  in  Elysium  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  preside.  Aeneas  has 
been  told  of  underworld  deities,  but  he  does  not  meet  them.  Indeed, 
once  the  Styx  is  crossed,  Proserpina's  name  is  never  mentioned,  and 
although  Aeneas  passes  along  a  road  which  stretches  Ditis  magni  sub 
moenia,  Dis  makes  no  appearance,  and  there  is  no  other  mention  of 
him,  under  any  name. 

Even  on  earth,  where  the  greater  gods  are  only  infrequent 
visitors,  Aeneas  had  met  with  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  had  seen 
others  of  the  Olympians  at  their  destructive  work  in  Troy ;  here  in  a 
realm  which  is  the  home  of  two  great  divinities,  to  one  of  whom  he 
had  been  commanded  to  bear  her  own  peculiar  gift  (6.142),  he  sees 
none.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "Neither  did  Homer's  Odysseus  meet 
the  gods  of  the  underworld  in  person,"  for  the  experience  of  Aeneas 
has  actually  very  little  in  common  with  that  of  Odysseus.  Hercules4 
and  Theseus,  whose  example  Aeneas  himself  cites  to  the  Sibyl,  did 
come  face  to  face  with  the  gods  of  the  underworld,  and  so  did 
Orpheus.  The  Fourth  Georgic,  in  a  passage  from  which  Virgil  drew 
several  lines  for  the  Sixth  Aeneid,  is  quite  explicit  on  this  point: 
Manis  adiit  regemque  tremendum  469 ;  though  the  scene  is  not  elabo- 
rated, for  its  elaboration  would  have  been  out  of  place.  The  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Sibyl  in  directing  Aeneas  to  secure  the  Golden 
Bough  suggests  on  the  face  of  it  an  original  intention  to  have  Aeneas 
appear  at  the  infernal  court  and  personally  present  his  credentials 
like  an  ambassador.  This  could  have  been  a  grandiose  and  impres- 
sive scene,  but  apparently  when  Virgil  came  to  a  serious  handling  of 
the  problems  of  man's  eternal  destiny,  he  found  the  picturesque 
creations  of  Greek  poetic  fancy  inadequate  to  his  solemn  theme. 

4  E.  Norden,  Vergilius  Aeneis  Buck  VI  (Leipzig-Berlin  1934)  258,  argues  that 
Virgil  drew  on  a  "Descent  of  Heracles"  for  certain  aspects  of  Aeneas'  meeting  with  the 
shades  of  warriors. 
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He  does  not  deny  himself  the  riches  of  Greek  legend  and  mythology 
for  poetic  embellishment,  as  Milton  in  "Lycidas"  employs  pagan 
mythology  for  the  general  frame  of  his  poem,  but  deserts  it  in  the 
central  passage  that  voices  his  actual  religious  convictions.  Once 
Aeneas  is  fairly  launched  on  his  journey,  the  gods  appear  only  in  the 
discourses  of  the  Sibyl.  Aeneas  himself,  whatever  he  may  hear 
about  on  his  way,  completes  his  journey  in  the  company  of  a  mortal- 
born,  and  after  he  has  crossed  the  Styx  he  meets  with  none  but  the 
shades  of  mortals.  He  does  not  present  his  passport  to  Proserpina ; 
when  he  comes  to  dispose  of  the  Bough  he  does  so  in  a  less  spectacu- 
lar, but  actually  more  solemn  and  more  meaningful  way. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  book  Mr.  Letters  attempts  to  solve 
by  the  interesting  suggestion  (Virgil  125  ff.)  that,  as  in  Dante's 
Paradiso,  where  "by  some  ineffable  mystery  of  Paradise,  the  saints 
of  each  lower  orb  are  really  present  together  around  the  central 
throne  of  God,"  so  Virgil  may  have  intended  at  once  a  connection 
and  a  distinction,  derived  perhaps,  Mr.  Letters  thinks,  from  Ennius, 
between  the  shades  that  throng  the  outer  divisions  of  the  underworld 
and  the  souls  in  the  Elysian  fields.  Thus  Deiphobus,  for  example, 
might  as  shade  be  hovering  around  the  Styx  and  the  Mourning 
Fields,  yet  as  soul  be  passing  through  various  grades  of  purification, 
as  in  the  Odyssey  (11.601-3)  we  are  told  that  the  shade  of  Heracles 
is  in  Hades  while  the  hero  himself  is  in  heaven.  This  is  a  shrewd 
speculation ;  yet  there  remain  difficulties  for  which  the  only  solution 
seems  to  lie  in  adopting  the  approach  urged  by  Mr.  Letters  in  an- 
other passage  (Virgil  157) :  "The  failure  to  suggest  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  anomalies  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  for  in- 
stance, seems  to  have  arisen  at  least  in  part  from  the.  application  of 
shallow  rationalism  instead  of  poetic  logic  to  the  situation.  Yet  if 
we  grant  the  axiom  that  two  or  three  senses  often  coalesce  in  a 
Virgilian  phrase,  it  would  seem  natural  to  expect  this  characteristic 
to  attach  not  merely  to  the  phrase,  but  to  the  incidents  and  develop- 
ments of  the  poem  as  a  whole." 

As  a  single  electric  wire  can  carry  several  different  messages 
simultaneously,  so,  if  the  poet  wishes,  a  single  thread  of  narrative 
action  can  be  the  carrier  of  several  messages  at  once.  We  should 
seek  not  for  allegory,  which  demands  a  single  interpretation,  but  for 
symbolism,  which  permits  the  simultaneous  handling  of  several 
levels  of  meaning  (cf.  Poschl  37,  Perret  93).  This  approach,  if  it 
cannot  resolve  the  discrepancies,  can  at  least  reasonably  account  for 
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them.  If  we  can  identify  the  strands  of  symbolism,  we  may  be  able 
to  see  why  inconsistent  details  are  allowed  to  exist  in  parallel  de- 
velopments that  could  not  be  made  homogeneous  without  damage  to 
the  separate  strands.  The  book  is  not  the  harmonious  development 
of  a  single  conception,  but  a  polyphonic  treatment  of  varied  themes. 
"The  layers  are  imposed  on  each  other,  or  blended,  or  interwoven. 
None  alone  can  exactly  express  what  is  meant."5 

Whether  we  regard  Aeneas'  experience  in  the  Sixth  Book  as  a 
dream,  or  as  poetically  actual  for  him,  the  chief  directing  theme  in 
the  journey  is  certainly  its  direct  personal  relevance  to  the  character 
of  Aeneas  and  his  role  in  the  story.  In  this  respect  the  primary 
importance  of  the  journey  is  that  it  represents  a  spiritual  purification 
and  illumination  that  fit  him  for  his  mighty  task.  To  this  develop- 
ment belong,  as  might  be  expected,  the  three  episodes  in  which 
Aeneas  is  personally  involved,  the  meetings  with  Dido,  with  Deipho- 
bus,  and  with  Anchises.  For  the  last  of  these,  the  culminating 
illumination  which  fits  him  for  his  historic  mission,  he  is  prepared  by 
the  recall  and  dismissal  of  two  great  traumatic  experiences,  the 
tragedy  of  Dido  and  the  disasters  of  Troy.  That  Aeneas'  conscience 
had  not  been  clear  on  these  points  is  plain  from  his  previous  efforts 
at  self-justification.  It  was  his  own  consciousness  of  inadequacy, 
his  own  sense  of  being  humanly  in  the  wrong,  under  whatever  divine 
compulsion,  that  had  made  him  speak  so  coldly,  so  crudely,  so 
unfairly  to  Dido  at  their  parting  (4.331  ff.).  Indeed  it  is  clear  that 
under  the  strain  of  that  meeting,  with  the  consciousness  that  his  be- 
haviour is  really  indefensible,  he  almost  loses  his  temper,  and  at- 
tempts to  put  Dido  in  the  wrong,  precisely  because  he  is  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  conduct.  It  is  surely  significant  that  in 
the  second  divine  admonition  to  depart  (4.554  ff.),  which  occurs 
after  this  scene,  Virgil  does  not  say  that  the  god  reappeared.  The 
visit  was  in  any  case  unnecessary ;  Aeneas  was  tarn  certus  eundi  and 
all  was  ready  for  departure,  and  these  things  a  god  might  have  been 
expected  to  know.  It  is  possible  that  the  episode  was  inserted  pri- 
marily to  increase  the  tension  of  the  situation,  but  the  handling  of 
the  scene  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  previous  visitation. 
Virgil  carefully  does  not  say  that  the  apparition  was  Mercury;  he 
says  it  was  omnia  Mer curio  similis,  which  rather  implies  that  it  was 

6  W.  F.  J.  Knight,  Poetic  Inspiration,  an  approach  to  Virgil  (Exmouth  1946)  16. 
Though  Mr.  Knight  is  speaking  here  of  another  poem,  he  would  certainly  extend  this 
judgment  to  the  Aeneid. 
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not  Mercury.  Nor  does  he  say  that  it  was  sent  by  Jupiter. 
Mercury's  first  appearance  had  been  in  full  daylight,  and  he  told  the 
truth.  There  is  nothing  in  Dido's  previous  words  or  actions,  and 
particularly  in  those  that  immediately  precede  this  scene,  to  justify 
the  charges  made  against  her  here,  and  this  dream  does  not,  like 
Mercury,  vanish  into  thin  air,  but  dissolves  into  black  night.  We 
cannot  assume  its  intended  truth  from  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
for  the  dream  that  deceived  Agamemnon  came  shortly  before  dawn, 
and  the  true  appearances  of  Hector's  ghost  (Aen.  2.268  ff.)  and,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  ghost  of  Anchises  (Aen.  4.351  ff.)  came  early  in 
the  night.6  Surely  this  is  no  divine  admonition,  but  a  black  phan- 
tasm of  Aeneas'  uneasy  conscience.  Again,  Aeneas'  fear  that  in 
surviving  the  catastrophe  of  Troy  he  had  fallen  short  of  true  heroism 
is  betrayed,  perhaps  by  his  envy  of  those  who  fell  before  Troy  (Aen. 
1.94  ff.),  and  certainly  by  his  insistence  that  if  fate  had  not  willed 
otherwise,  he  had  earned  death  by  his  deeds  (Aen.  2.431  ff.).  The 
sense  of  guilt  and  inadequacy  that  might  have  hampered  him  in  his 
future  conduct  of  affairs  is  dispelled  by  the  recall  and  dismissal  of 
these  experiences,  indeed  by  something  like  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  Dido,  and  with  Deiphobus, 
the  active  head  of  the  house  of  Priam  when  Troy  fell.  Dido  does 
not  grant  him  her  forgiveness ;  she  remains  inimica ;  but  her  action 
now  echoes  and  implicitly  justifies  his  previous  choice.  As  Aeneas 
before  had  sacrificed  the  claims  of  passion  to  the  claims  of  pietas, 
so  Dido  now,  after  a  hesitation  indicated  with  superb  delicacy  by 
the  single  word  tandem,  turns  away  from  Aeneas  and  recognizes,  and 
finds  redemption  in  recognizing,  the  claims  of  pietas  that  bound  her 
to  the  husband  to  whom  she  had  sworn  fidelity.  Deiphobus,  the 
symbol  of  Troy's  last  resistance,  assures  his  friend  and  kinsman  that 
he  had  done  all  a  man  could  have  done,  and  sends  him  on  his  way 
with  a  blessing.  In  Perret's  words  (Virgile  113),  ua  chaque  palier 
Enee  congedie,  pourrait-on  dire,  remet  en  ordre  pour  ce  qui  est  de 
lui,  un  moment  de  son  passe." 

Aeneas  has  however  a  broader  significance  than  merely  to  pre- 
figure Augustus,  or  even  the  genius  of  Rome.  He  is  a  type  of 
heroic  virtue  from  whom  not  only  his  son,  but  any  man,  may  learn 
virtutem  verumque  laborem.  Like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  but  with 
more  deliberate  intent  than  these,  he  is  a  model  for  the  emulation  of 

6  On  the  timing  of  this  apparition  and  the  dubious  importance  of  timing  in  such 
events,  see  the  note  of  A.  S.  Pease  on  Aeneid  4.352,  and  references  cited  there. 
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all  men  in  so  far  as  they  aspire  to  and  are  capable  of  heroic  virtue. 
Thus,  though  precisely  because  of  his  heroic  stature  he  does  not 
represent  Everyman,  he  is  still  a  symbol,  all  the  more  moving  and 
all  the  more  effective  for  his  hesitations,  his  limitations,  his  weak- 
nesses, of  human  nobility  at  grips  with  a  tragic  and  only  half-under- 
stood destiny,  adversis  rerum  inmersabilis  undis.  To  this  symbolism 
belong  a  number  of  details  in  his  journey  that  bear  no  direct  relevance 
to  his  development  as  divinely  appointed  founder  of  the  Roman 
State.  The  order  that  operates  here,  as  many  scholars  have  seen, 
is  the  order  of  the  stages  of  human  life,  and  the  pattern  is  that  of  the 
development  of  a  good  and  firm  character  by  deliberate  choice.  In 
this  sequence  the  central  episode  is  that  of  the  Golden  Bough.  The 
ethical  significance  of  this  theme  has  been  recognised  at  least  since 
Servius  identified  the  shape  of  the  bough  as  that  of  the  Pythagorean 
letter,  symbolising  the  choice  of  lives,  and  therefore  appropriately 
dedicated  at  the  point  where  its  bearer  turned  to  the  right  along  the 
path  of  virtue.7  No  other  interpretation  will  so  fully  account  for 
the  abandonment  at  this  point  of  the  talisman  to  which  so  much 
importance  has  been  attached  earlier.  Once  Elysium  has  been 
entered,  the  dangerous  portion  of  the  way  is  indeed  past;  but  the 
power  of  the  bough  has  not  in  fact  been  invoked  for  protection 
against  danger;  it  has  been  used  only  to  secure  passage  on  Charon's 
boat,  that  is,  to  permit  the  beginning  of  the  journey.  Its  dedication 
where  the  ways  part  symbolises  the  attainment  of  mature  age  and 
settled  character.  The  chief  stages  on  the  way  to  this  point  —  the 
child,  the  lover,  the  soldier  —  follow  the  age  sequence  familiar,  e.g., 
in  the  Comedies.  The  sequence  has  not  the  simple  directness  of 
Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages,  but  Virgil's  purpose  was  much  more  com- 
plex than  was  Shakespeare's  in  that  speech.  The  complication  of 
the  sequence  by  poetic  enrichment  and  the  overlaying  of  other 
themes  does  not  affect  the  succession  of  the  stages  of  life  appropriate 
to  the  youthful  interests  of  love  and  soldiering.8  The  early  appear- 
ance of  those  condemned  to  death  by  a  false  accusation,  or  dead  by 
their  own  hand  through  sheer  inability  to  cope  with  life,  offers 
particular  difficulty  for  any  systematic  interpretation,  especially 
as  Virgil  insists  that  their  station  here  is  no  accident  or  oversight,  but 

7  Actually  the  bough  was  carried  by  the  companion  who  represents  the  guidance 
of  divine  wisdom. 

8  Cf.  the  poets'  use  of  pubes,  inventus,  etc.  for  "warriors."  In  Virgil,  a  military 
significance  or  a  military  context  dominates  in  17  out  of  20  uses  of  pubes,  20  out  of  27 
uses  of  inventus. 
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quite  deliberately  assigned.  It  may  be  relevant  to  a  different 
sequence  to  be  considered  later ;  but  possibly  they  are  placed  where 
they  are  as  being  next  in  innocence  to  the  infants ;  the  order  would 
then  symbolise  the  gradual  loss  of  innocence  which  culminates  for 
some  in  Tartarus,  in  others  is  redeemed  by  the  attainment  of  ra- 
tional virtue.  He  that  chooses  the  path  of  rational  virtue  is  re- 
warded first  by  what  we  may  call  an  almost  external  beatitude,  a 
peace  of  mind  that  transfigures  the  ordinary  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life;  then,  if  he  persists,  he  advances  to  a  more  complete 
intellectual  understanding  of  man's  place  and  function  in  a  pro- 
foundly rational  and  profoundly  living  Universe. 

This  strand  of  meaning  offers  to  modern  readers  an  initial  diffi- 
culty through  its  frankly  limited  and  aristocratic  character.  We 
tend,  even  unconsciously,  to  assume  that  such  a  moral  interpretation 
is  invalid  if  it  is  confined  to  the  favored  few,  and  Virgil's  insistence  on 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  Golden  Bough  makes  it  unquestionable 
that  he  does  so  confine  it.  This  should  not,  however,  surprise  us 
unduly.  Such  exclusiveness  is  no  stranger  to  the  Roman  tradition, 
and  Virgil  had  already  given  ample  evidence  of  his  own  tendency  to 
hero-worship.  Indeed,  even  Aristotle,  for  all  his  attempt  to  produce 
a  broadly-based  theory  of  conduct,  and  all  his  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  training  and  habituation,  reserved  a  great  place  for 
natural  endowment  in  the  formation  of  a  good  character.  Plato, 
whose  authority  matters  much  more  for  Virgil,  is  notoriously  uncom- 
promising and  rigorous  in  this  respect,  and  the  Pythagorean  tradi- 
tion, to  which  Virgil  also  paid  great  attention,  is  reported  to  have 
been  markedly  selective.  Some  of  our  difficulty  arises  perhaps  from 
a  tendency  to  confuse  the  aristocratic  and  the  oligarchic,  a  tendency 
for  which  there  is  some  excuse  in  the  actual  practice  of  many  groups 
that  have  called  themselves  aristocracies.  For  ancient  theorists  the 
distinction  was  clear  and  deep.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
oligarch  is  self-indulgence,  of  the  aristocrat  self-discipline.  The 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  might  have  inspired  a  more  generously  in- 
clusive approach,  but  Epicureanism,  however  well  justified  may  be 
Paratore's  insistence  on  its  importance  in  Virgil's  earlier  work,  had 
been  clearly  abandoned  in  the  Aeneid.  Aeneas  is  the  model  not  for 
the  average  man,  but  for  the  exceptional  man  who  is  capable  of 
realizing,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  temptations,  and  defeats,  the  best  in 
human  nature. 

This  however  does  not  exhaust  the  symbolism  of  the  journey, 
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and  certain  grave  and  fundamental  inconsistencies  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  underworld  it  still  leaves  untouched.  These  point  to  a 
third  level  of  symbolism,  perhaps,  for  Virgil,  the  most  important  of 
all.  Aeneas'  journey  reflects  what  might  be  called  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  of  the  Mediterranean  mind  in  its  search  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  death  and  life  and  man's  place  in  the 
Universe.  The  inconsistency  observed  in  the  representation  of  life 
after  death  is  thus  a  real  inconsistency,  not  casual  or  careless  but 
designed  and  deliberate.  The  eschatologies  presented  must  be 
accepted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented,  not  contemporane- 
ous but  successive.  We  begin  with  the  most  primitive  conception, 
simple  bleak  survival,  with  no  individuation,  no  moral  implication, 
no  thought  of  reward  or  punishment.9  This  perhaps  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  otherwise  shocking  inclusion  of  the  falsely  accused, 
and  the  guiltless  suicides,  at  the  point  where  we  find  them.  After 
these  the  Heroines  and  the  Warriors  display  the  Homeric  under- 
world, with  some  degree  of  individuation  in  its  reflection  of  human 
fates  and  personal  memories,  but  still  with  no  moral  implications. 
This  shades  into  the  popular,  traditional  theologies  descried  by 
Norden.  Next  on  the  journey,  as  it  was  next,  probably,  in  historical 
development,  and  certainly  in  literary  tradition,  comes  the  moral 
interpretation  of  the  after-life,  with  its  conception  of  punishment  for 
the  wicked,  and  a  blessed  abode  for  the  righteous,  as  developed  by 
the  mystery  religions  symbolised  here  in  the  figures  of  Musaeus  and 
the  Thracian  priest.  Finally  with  the  Platonic-Pythagorean  faith, 
crowned  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  anima  mundi,  as  expounded  by 
Anchises,  complete  illumination  is  attained.  This  faith  does  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  or  assimilate  the  earlier  groping  essays  at  under- 
standing; it  completely  supersedes  them,  as  each  of  them  in  their 
turn  had  superseded  their  predecessors.  The  importance  that  this 
theme  of  a  developing  religious  insight  had  for  Virgil  is  indicated  by 
his  difficult  and  hardly  successful  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
Stoic  doctrines  to  the  pre-existence  required  for  his  review  of  the 
Roman  worthies.  The  anima  mundi  and  its  attendant  purifications 
are  for  the  narrative  theme  merely  an  encumbrance  and  an  awkward- 
ness that  might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with ;  to  the  philosophic 
theme  they  are  an  indispensable  culmination. 

But  knowledge,  even  wisdom,  is  not  enough,  unless  it  show  itself 

9  The  sequence  is  admirably  presented  in  C.  Bailey,  Religion  in  Virgil  (Oxford 
1935)  241-43. 
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inaction.  "The  end  is  not  knowing  but  doing  .  .  .  even  if  the  good 
of  the  community  coincides  with  that  of  the  individual,  the  good  of 
the  community  is  clearly  a  greater  and  more  perfect  good,  both  to 
get  and  to  keep.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  good  of  the  individual 
is  worth  while.  But  what  is  good  for  a  nation  or  a  city  has  a  higher, 
diviner  quality"  (Arist.  E.N.  1095a. 5,  1094b. 7,  J.  A.  K.  Thomson's 
translation).  The  Roman  nation,  in  whom  the  purpose  of  Divine 
Providence  finds  its  most  direct  expression,  is  not  denied  access  to 
other  skills,  but  its  peculiar  skill  is  the  art  of  ordering  and  directing 
human  life  in  society.  So  the  culmination  of  enlightenment  is  the 
parade  of  Roman  worthies,  with  which  the  main  movement  of  the 
poem  is  resumed. 

Virgil's  remarkable  achievement  of  handling  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  poem  three  themes :  the  exaltation  of  Augus- 
tus' work,  the  legendary  narrative,  and  the  evocation  of  the  salient 
values  of  Roman  history  (cf.  Perret  89),  is  reflected  in  the  smaller 
compass  of  the  Sixth  Book.  Here  too  the  poet  achieves  a  complex 
interweaving  of  three  themes :  the  spiritual  purification  and  illumin- 
ation that  fit  Aeneas  for  his  historic  mission,  the  moral  development 
that  underlies  all  lives  of  truly  heroic  virtue,  and  the  long  and 
ultimately  triumphant  effort  of  human  thought  to  attain  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 


XIV.    Heirs  and  Rivals  to  Nero 


ROBERT  SAMUEL  ROGERS 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

It  has  been  subject  of  comment  that  the  programme  set  forth  in 
the  legends  on  the  coins  of  Gaius  and  of  Nero  does  not  include  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  the  succession,  by  contrast  with  the  emis- 
sions of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius  and  Claudius-Agrippina.1  It 
might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  Tiberius  was  fifty-six 
when  he  acceded  and  Claudius  fifty,  whereas  Gaius  was  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  Nero  not  yet  seventeen.  But  it  is  not  without  inter- 
est to  trace  Nero's  presumable  hopes  and  expectations  of  an  heir 
through  his  successive  arrangements  to  provide  one. 

I 

At  some  date  in  a.d.  53  Nero  had  married  Octavia;  the  union 
was  apparently  a  dynastic  mariage  de  convenance  arranged  by 
Agrippina,  aided  by  Pallas,  to  strengthen  her  son's  designation  as 
heir  to  Claudius'  throne  in  preference  to  his  adoptive  brother, 
Britannicus.2  Upon  his  accession,  therefore,  he  had  been  married 
a  year,  more  or  less,  his  expectation  of  an  heir  would  be,  quite  obvi- 
ously, centered  upon  that  marriage,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  issue. 
But  Nero  quickly  tired  of  the  marriage,  and  in  reply  to  friends' 
criticism  callously  remarked  that  Octavia  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  "insignia"  of  wife  (Suet.  35.1). 

In  55  he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  freedwoman,  Acte,  admit- 
ting Otho  and  Claudius  Senecio  to  his  confidences.    His  mother  was 

1  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland,  Coinage  in  Roman  Imperial  Policy  (London  1951)  178  f . : 
"the  imperial  coinage  also  drew  attention  to  the  need  for  continuity  in  the  Principate. 
Dynastic  types  bulked  large  under  Augustus,  when,  since  the  first  formal  transference 
of  power  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  problem  of  succession  was  doubly  urgent  and 
dangerous.  The  dynastic  theme  was  not,  it  seems,  wholly  absent  from  the  Tiberian 
coinage.  Gaius  neglected  it,  but  Claudius  saw  its  importance  at  once,  and  Agrippina. 
in  Claudius'  last  years,  employed  it  with  truly  Augustan  vigour  in  favour  of  herself  and 
of  Nero,  who,  in  turn,  paid  no  attention  to  it." 

2  Tac.  Ann.  12.58.1;  12.25;  Dio,  60.31.8-32.2,  33.2;  cf.  62.13.2.  (References  to  Dio 
are  to  the  Loeb  edition,  where  the  sections  are  more  clearly  differentiable  than  in  the 
mosaic  of  Boissevain.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  to  Tacitus  are  to  the 
Annals,  and  those  to  Suetonius  are  to  the  Nero.) 
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at  first  ignorant  of  the  affair,  then  vainly  opposed;  for  the  amid 
Caesaris,  presumably  Seneca  and  Burrus  specifically,  were  com- 
placent :  the  marriage  with  Octavia  was  hopeless  anyway  for  Nero 
hated  her,  and  a  freedwoman  was  harmless  object  for  his  passions. 
Now  Agrippina  raged  that  she  would  not  tolerate  a  freedwoman  as 
her  rival,  a  servant-maid  as  a  daughter-in-law.  Nero  ignored  her, 
and  Seneca  arranged  that  Annaeus  Serenus,  a  relative  of  his,  by 
pretense  of  love  for  Acte  should  provide  a  cover  for  Nero's  intrigue. 
Agrippina  now  tried  the  opposite  tactic:  the  affaire  was  perfectly 
proper  and  appropriate  to  his  age  and  rank,  and  the  lovers  were 
welcome  to  the  accommodations  of  her  home.  But  Nero  was  not 
deceived  and  his  suite  added  warnings  besides.  He  sent  his  mother 
a  generous  gift  of  robes  and  jewelry  from  the  imperial  wardrobes ;  and 
Agrippina  raged  again  (Tac.  13.12  f.). 

So  the  liaison  went  on,  and  Nero  began  to  think  of  marriage  with 
Acte.  There  were,  we  are  told,  consular es  suborned  to  take  their 
oath  that  she  was  descended  from  royal  ancestry,  the  Attalids  in 
fact.  Suetonius  says  that  Nero  almost  did  marry  her.  The 
alternative  to  acceptance  of  this  story  is  to  suppose  it  merely  an 
example  of  the  literary  convention  familiar  from  Horace's  Ne  sit 
andllae  tibi  amor  pudori.  But  the  ex-consuls  ready  with  their  oath 
incline  one  to  take  the  matter  more  seriously.  And  the  reason  why 
Nero  did  not  actually  marry  Acte  is  presumably  the  appearance  in 
his  circle  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  whom  he  met  in  58,  and  who  asserted 
her  own  nobility  by  scorn  and  ridicule  of  Acte.3 

Poppaea,  heiress  of  her  mother's  famous  beauty,  had  been  wife 
of  Rufrius  Crispinus,  the  praetorian  prefect  whom  Agrippina  had 
deposed  in  51.  Attracted  by  the  younger,  handsomer  Marcus 
Salvius  Otho,  born  in  32,  she  had  become  first  his  paramour  and  then 
his  wife;  now  through  Otho's  intimacy  with  Nero  she  made  the 
Emperor's  acquaintance  and  determined  upon  his  conquest  (Tac. 
13.45  f.).  This  was  an  ambitious  project,  for  the  necessary  divorce 
of  Octavia  was  not  possible  so  long  as  Agrippina  maintained  her 
power  (Tac.  14.1).  The  latter  obstacle  was  removed  in  March  of 
the  next  year,  59,  when  Agrippina  was  assassinated.4  But  then 
Poppaea  must  wait  yet  three  years  more  for  the  marriage.    Was  it 

3  Suet.  28.1:  "Acten  libertam  paulum  afuit  quin  iusto  matrimonio  coniungeret, 
summissis  consularibus  viris  qui  regio  genere  ortam  peierarent;"  Dio,  61.7.1;  Hor.  Od. 
2.4;  Tac.  13.45.1,  46.4. 

4  Tac.  14.1-11 ;  Henzen,  Acta  Frat.  Arv.  77  f. 
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the  opposition  of  Burrus  (Dio,  62.13.1),  who  died  in  62?  Finally 
the  wedding  was  deferred,  according  to  Tacitus,  because  of  Nero's 
fears  of  Sulla  and  Plautus,  until  those  threatening  rivals  were 
executed.5 

So  then,  in  62,  after  failure  to  sustain  a  disgraceful,  trumped-up 
charge  against  an  Alexandrian  flute-player,  Eucaerus,  of  adultery 
with  Octavia,6  Nero  divorced  her  on  the  announced  ground  of  her 
sterility,  and  twelve  days  later  married  Poppaea  (Tac.  14.60.1  ; 
Suet.  35.3).  Octavia  has  received  sympathy  and  pity  from  the 
first  century  to  the  twentieth ;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  is  a  very  ap- 
pealing and  sympathetic  figure,  which  her  imperial  husband  is  not. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  mere  justice  to  note  that  their  union  had 
been  mariage  de  convenance  no  less  for  Nero  than  for  her,  and  that  in 
the  nine  years,  or  nearly,  of  the  marriage  she  had  borne  him  no  child. 

Nero  could  know,  at  least,  that  his  new  wife  was  not  barren,  for 
she  had  given  Rufrius  Crispinus  a  son  ;  he  may  even  have  known  that 
she  was  pregnant  by  him,  for  their  child  was  born  21  January  in  the 
next  year,  63.  It  was  a  daughter,  and  Nero  was  in  ecstasy  of  joy. 
What  if  it  had  been  a  son  and  heir!  But  the  little  girl  lived  less 
than  four  months.  In  65  Poppaea  was  pregnant  again,  but  died  in 
the  autumn.7 

Nero  sought  at  once  to  marry  Antonia,  the  elder  half-sister  of 
Octavia  and  widow  of  Faustus  Sulla  whom  he  had  executed  in  62. 
But  she  refused  and  was  executed  under  a  charge  of  treason,  as 
involved  in  the  Pisonian  conspiracy  (Suet.  35.4;  cf.  Tac.  15.53.4). 
This  astonishing  episode  will  engage  our  attention  again  below 
(209). 

In  the  first  half  of  66,  apparently,8  he  made  Statilia  Messalina 
his  third  wife.    Her  fourth  husband,  Atticus  Vestinus,  had  married 

6  Tac.  14.59.4;  cf.  further,  below,  203-5. 

6  Tac.  14.60.2-4,  62.1;  Dio,  62.13.4.  The  case  of  Eucaerus  should  give  some 
pause  to  those  who  insist  that  the  Empire  was  an  autocratic,  capricious,  utterly  lawless 
tyranny.  Had  it  been  that,  this  malicious  and  fraudulent  indictment,  which  served  the 
wish  and  will  of  Nero  and  Poppaea,  should  have  been  successful;  it  failed,  and  they 
must  seek  other  means  to  their  end.  The  shortly  following  case  of  Anicetus  (below. 
206)  succeeded;  it  was  fraudulent  too,  but  there  was  a  confession  (though  perjured)  by 
the  defendant,  the  case  was  tried  in  camera,  and  Seneca  and  Burrus  were  no  longer 
among  the  amici  Caesaris,  the  former  retired,  the  latter  deceased. 

7  The  Octavia,  181,  590  ff.,  represents  that  Poppaea's  pregnancy  was  known  before 
the  marriage.  For  the  birth,  Tac.  15.23;  CIL  VI  2043  I  18,  20;  for  Poppaea's  death, 
Tac.  16.6.1 :  "post  finem  ludicri  Poppaea  mortem  obiit."  The  ludicrum  probably  was 
celebrated  at  the  anniversary  of  Nero's  accession,  13  October. 

s  PIR  S  625  and  reff .  there. 
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her  though  he  knew  she  was  Nero's  mistress,  and  had  then,  as  consul 
in  65,  fallen  victim  of  the  suspicions  following  the  Pisonian  con- 
spiracy (Tac.  15.68  f.).  There  was,  it  appears,  no  issue  of  this  third 
marriage  when  Nero  committed  suicide  in  the  middle  of  his  thirty- 
first  year,  9  June  68. 9 

Thus  throughout  the  years  of  his  reign  Nero  might  have  always 
reasonable  expectation  of  an  heir  of  his  own  blood.  Only  if  he  were 
ill,  and  dangerously  so,  need  he  give  any  thought  to  the  succession 
of  other  than  his  own  anticipated  heir.  Had  Augustus  paid  the 
matter  any  particular  attention  before  his  desperate  illness  in  23 
B.C.  ?    He  was  then  nearly  forty. 

Now  Suetonius  (51)  informs  us:  "ter  omnino  per  quattuordecim 
annos  languit,  atque  ita  ut  neque  vino  neque  consuetudine  reliqua 
abstineret."  We  are  able  to  identify  one  of  the  three  occasions  with 
absolute  certainty  as  a.d.  60  (Tac.  14.22.6) ;  a  second  very  probably 
in  66 ;10  and  possibly  the  third,  as  in  68  (Suet.  41.1 ;  Dio,  63.26.1). 
The  accounts  of  the  two  latter  illnesses  make  no  allusion  to  any 
question  of  the  succession;  but  on  the  occasion  in  60  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  discussion  of  it. 

In  that  year  Tacitus  reports  (14.22.6),  immediately  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Rubellius  Plautus  to  Asia  (see  below,  202),  that  Nero 
went  bathing  in  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  and  in  consequence 
suffered  a  grave  illness,  "secutaque  anceps  valetudo."  In  another 
passage  (14.47.1)  the  historian  relates  that  flattering  courtiers  round 
about  the  Emperor  said,  "If  anything  happens  to  your  Majesty, 
the  end  is  at  hand  for  our  Empire."  "Oh  no,"  replied  Nero,  "the 
Commonwealth  has  resource."  When  his  friends  then  asked,  "In 
whom,  particularly?"  Nero  added,  "Well,  in  Memmius  Regulus." 

Who  and  what  was  Memmius  Regulus? 

Publius  Memmius  Regulus  was  an  Italian,  a  novus  homo,  whom 
Tiberius  had  selected  for  advancement  to  senatorial  rank.  That  is 
a  strong  witness  to  his  abilities.  Quaestor  Tiberi  and  praetor,  he 
became  consul  suffectus  1  October  31,  as  colleague  of  Lucius  Fulcinius 
Trio  who  was  semester  consul  from  1  July.  On  the  night  of  17 
October  Sertorius  Macro  arrived  in  the  capital  from  Capreae, 
newly  commissioned  praetorian  prefect  and  bearing  despatches 

9  PIR*  D  129  and  reff.  there. 

10  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon.  4.44;  CIL  VI  2044  g,  h;  cf.  Tac.  16.13.1-3,  where  Nero  is 
not  named,  but  an  epidemic  is  recorded  as  divine  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  a.d.  65. 
Cf.  also  Tac.  16.22.1,  Thrasea  accused  in  66:  "numquam  pro  salute  principis  aut 
caelesti  voce  immolavisse." 
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from  the  Emperor  to  Regulus,  to  the  praejectus  vigilum,  Graecinius 
Laco,  and  to  the  Senate.  And  the  next  day  Sejanus  was  over- 
thrown. Since  Trio  appears  to  have  favored  Sejanus,  one  wonders 
whether  Tiberius  had  not  been  waiting  until  the  loyal,  dependable 
Regulus  entered  office  before  attempting  to  strike  down  the  con- 
spirator. Regulus  and  Trio  passed  the  rest  of  their  consular  term 
in  wrangling,  mutual  recriminations  and  reciprocal  threats  of  pros- 
ecution. 

When  in  35  Poppaeus  Sabinus  died  at  his  post  of  governor  of 
Achaea,  Macedonia  and  Moesia,  Tiberius  named  Regulus  to  suc- 
ceed him;  Gaius  and  Claudius  retained  him  in  that  important  func- 
tion. His  governorship  was  briefly  interrupted  in  38  for  him  to  ac- 
company his  wife,  Lollia  Paulina,  to  Rome,  whither  Gaius  had  sum- 
marily commanded  her,  to  become  his  own  consort. 

Under  Claudius,  between  47  and  51,  Regulus  was  proconsul  of 
Asia.  He  was  Frater  Arvalis,  Septemvir  Epulonum,  and  Sodalis 
Augustalis ;  he  was  moderately  wealthy,  with  estates  in  the  territory 
of  Aricia;  and  he  had  a  grown  son  who  would  become  consul  in  63. 11 
His  age  was  now  presumably  in  the  middle  sixties ;  that  was  not  too 
old  for  the  imperial  position  ;  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  ruled  effec- 
tively until  their  upper  seventies,  and  Galba  would  succeed  at  70, 
Vespasian  at  60,  and  Nerva  at  66. 

11  In  general,  PIR  M  342 ;  de  Laet,  De  Samenstelling  van  den  Romeinschen  Senaat 
gedurende  de  eerste  eeuw  van  het  prinzipaal  (Antwerp  1941)  (hereafter  cited  as  "de  Laet") 
No.  682;  cf.  Rogers,  Criminal  Trials  and  Criminal  Legislation  under  Tiberius  (Middle- 
town  1935)  115,  127.  I  have  accepted  as  historical  Tacitus'  anecdote  of  Nero's  nomina- 
tion of  Regulus,  finding  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  story.  Groag,  however, 
bluntly  denies  its  historicity.  "Diese  Erzahlung  ist  schon  darum  ungeschichtlich, 
weil  sie  ahnlich  aus  verschiedenen  Zeiten  und  von  verschiedenen  Personen  berichtet 
wird  (z.  B.  von  Philipp  II  von  Makedonien,  von  Traian,  Septimius  Severus  u.a.). 
[Note  that  Groag  means  to  equate  these  persons  with  Regulus,  not  with  Nero,  in  the 
story.]  Zudem  ist  die  Ubertragung  der  Wanderanekdote  auf  Nero  und  Regulus  (die 
Tacitus  natiirlich  nicht  selbst  vorgenommen  hat)  nichts  weniger  als  gliicklich.  Der 
Erzahlung  lasst  sich  nur  die  eine  Tatsache  entnehmen,  dass  sich  Regulus  hohen  per- 
sonlichen  Ansehens  im  Reiche  und  bei  Nero  selbst  erfreute.  Dies  bezeugt  auch  die 
Ehre  des  eponymen  Consulates,  die  Nero  nach  dem  Tode  des  Regulus  seinem  Sohne 
zuteil  werden  liess"  (RE  15.635).  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  either  ancient  sources  or 
modern  discussion  of  his  reference  to  Philip,  Trajan  and  Septimius  Severus. 

The  existence  of  historical  parallels  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  make  an  incident 
unacceptable.  There  is  no  disposition  to  deny  the  historicity  of  Augustus'  delivery  of 
his  ring  to  Agrippa  in  23  B.C.,  which  is  very  similar,  if  not  precisely  parallel,  occurrence. 
It  may  be  remarked  also  of  the  three  persons  specified  by  Groag  that,  since  all  came 
eventually  to  power,  there  was  a  motivation  for  attaching  to  their  names  a  story  which 
would  evidence  the  recognition  of  their  worthiness  to  rule,  before  their  actual  elevation ; 
this  motivation  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  Regulus. 
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Here,  indeed,  was  an  able,  distinguished,  experienced  and  loyal 
servant  of  the  State.  Tacitus  says  of  him :  "auctoritate,  constantia, 
fama,  in  quantum  praeumbrante  imperatoris  fastigio  datur,  clarus" 
(14.47.1).  It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  Nero  had  named  a  sound  and 
suitable  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  All  that  was  lacking  was 
a  relation  to  Augustus,  "quod  tunc  spectaretur"  (Tac.  13.1.2). 

A  year  after  this  incident  Regulus  died,  and  Tacitus  expresses 
some  amazement  that  Nero  had  allowed  him  to  live  on  to  a  natural 
death,  but  explains  that  he  was  protected  by  his  retirement  and  the 
facts  that  he  was  neither  of  ancient  nobility  nor  of  immoderate 
wealth  (14.47.1  f.).  We  may  note  with  interest  the  clear  implication 
that  the  historian  considered  him  a  worthy  imperial  candidate ;  and 
we  may  decline  to  share  Tacitus'  astonishment  that  Nero  had  spared 
his  life,  for  in  a.d.  60  rivals  potentially  far  more  dangerous  than 
Regulus  were  still  living  in  the  State  with  Nero's  sufferance.  This 
leads  us  naturally  to  the  other  and  larger  topic  of  this  paper. 

II 

Nero  was  saluted  as  Emperor  by  the  praetorian  guard  13  October 
54.  Three  months  later,  on  15  December,  he  would  be  seventeen 
years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  there  were  quite  obviously 
the  following  several  persons  who  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
with  some  apprehension  as  potential  rivals  to  Nero's  throne : 

1.  Preeminently,  of  course,  there  was  Britannicus  (PIR2  C  820), 
own  son  of  Claudius,  from  whom  the  adoption  of  Nero,  25  February 
50, 12  had  preempted  the  succession  to  his  father.  Britannicus,  born 
12  February  41,  was  now  midway  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

2.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla  (PIR2  C  1464;  de  Laet,  997)  the 
last  descendant  of  the  Dictator  and  heir  to  a  famous  name;  half- 
brother  of  the  late  Empress  Messalina,  husband  of  Claudius' 
daughter  Antonia,  consul  (?ante  tempus)  during  the  whole  year  52. 
If,  as  Groag  believes,  Sulla's  consulship  had  been  advanced  by 
Claudius,  he  would  now  be  aged  probably  about  thirty. 

3.  Rubellius  Plautus  (PIR  R  85 ;  de  Laet,  1667),  as  son  of 
Rubellius  Blandus  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Tiberius,  was 
"pari  ac  Nero  gradu  a  divo  Augusto"  (Tac.  13.19.3).  His  parents 
were  married  in  33;  he  may  have  been,  then,  perhaps  three  years 
Nero's  senior. 

12  Tac.  12.25;  CIL  VI  2041.58;  32353. 
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4.  Marcus  Junius  Silanus  (PIR  I  553/55;  de  Laet,  1034),  son 
of  the  homonymous  consul  of  a.d.  19  and  Aemilia  Lepida,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Augustus;  so,  also,  "pari  ac  Nero  gradu"  ;  born 
a.d.  14,  consul  46  (for  the  whole  year)  ;18  he  was  now  proconsul  of 
Asia  and  aged  forty.  Tacitus  (13.1.1)  characterizes  him  as  "segnis 
et  dominationibus  aliis  fastiditus,  adeo  ut  Gaius  Caesar  pecudem 
auream  eum  appellare  solitus  sit." 

5.  Decimus  Silanus  Torquatus  (PIR  I  558;  de  Laet,  1036), 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  so,  again,  "pari  ac  Nero  gradu;"  consul, 
53 ;  he  would  now  be,  therefore,  about  thirty-three. 

6.  Lucius  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus  (PIR  I  560;  de  Laet,  1440), 
son  of  No.  4  above,  and  so  one  generation  farther  from  Augustus 
than  Nero,  but  probably  much  of  an  age  with  him.  He  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  aunt  and  her  husband,  Gaius  Cassius  Longinus, 
the  jurisprudent. 

7  and  8.  Annius  Pollio  (PIR2  A  678  ;  de  Laet,  1295),  and  Annius 
Vinicianus  (PIR2  A  700 ;  de  Laet,  1297).  These  brothers  were  sons 
of  Lucius  Annius  Vinicianus  (PIR2  A  701  ;  de  Laet,  498).  The  elder 
Vinicianus  had  been  very  active  in  opposition  to  earlier  Emperors. 
In  a.d.  32,  together  with  his  father  Annius  Pollio,  and  Appius  Sil- 
anus, Mamercus  Scaurus  and  Calvisius  Sabinus,  he  had  been 
charged  with  maiestas;14  indictment  of  Silanus  and  Sabinus  was  re- 
fused, and  trial  of  the  other  three  was  deferred  to  await  Tiberius' 
attendance  upon  court ;  Scaurus  was  tried  on  other  charges  two 
years  later,  but  against  Pollio  and  Vinicianus,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
further  action  was  taken.  Vinicianus  attained  the  consulship,  we 
do  not  know  when.  He  was  friend  of  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
executed  by  Gaius  in  39  for  treason.  He  was  a  principal  member  of 
the  conspiracy  which  assassinated  Gaius  in  January  41,  and  was 
protected  by  his  fellows  from  the  Emperor's  German  bodyguard. 
He  tried  then  to  elevate  Gaius'  brother-in-law,  Marcus  Vinicius, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  consuls;  he  succeeded,  however,  in 
thwarting  the  ambitions  of  Valerius  Asiaticus;  and  he  was  himself 
regarded  as  a  worthy  candidate.  The  next  year  he  instigated  the 
rebellion  of  Camillus  Scribonianus  against  Claudius,  and  when  it 
collapsed  in  failure  he  committed  suicide.  That  man's  sons  might 
have  similar  sentiments  and  aspirations.  And  further,  if  Borghesi's 
conjecture  is  correct,  they  were  connected  with  the  family  of  the 

13  De  Laet's  "45"  is  evidently  a  typographical  error. 

14  Cf.  Rogers  (above,  note  11)  138  f. 
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Caesars.  Marcus  Vinicius,  mentioned  above  as  Gaius'  brother-in- 
law,  had  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
Borghesi  plausibly  posits  a  Vinicia  married  to  an  Annius  Pollio  as 
explanation  of  the  name  of  our  Annius  Vinicianus,  father  and  son.15 

A  few  other  possible  rivals  emerge  as  the  years  of  Nero's  reign 
run  on,  and  we  shall  notice  them  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

No  reader,  probably,  will  be  surprised  that  Nero  destroyed  all 
these  potential  rivals  sooner  or  later.  But  almost  every  reader, 
perhaps,  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  very  late  rather  than  soon 
the  end  came  for  most  of  them.  This  curious  fact  of  the  deferment 
of  their  fall,  it  seems,  demands  some  explanation,  which  we  shall 
endeavor  to  provide.  Let  us  now,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  security 
or  insecurity  of  Nero's  throne,  survey  his  reign  annalistically,  for 
only  so,  of  course,  does  it  appear  how  much  delayed  the  overthrow 
of  a  rival  often  was. 

In  a  phrase  which  closely  repeats  his  statement  of  the  alleged 
assassination  of  Agrippa  Postumus  forty  years  before,16  Tacitus 
reports:  "prima  novo  principatu  mors  Iunii  Silani  proconsulis  Asiae 
ignaro  Nerone  per  dolum  Agrippinae  paratur."17  Though  Pliny 
holds  Nero  culpable,  Tacitus  is  quite  clear  that  Agrippina  was  re- 
sponsible; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  there  were  persons 
who  would  obey  orders  from  the  domineering  dowager.  Her  agents 
were  a  Roman  knight,  Publius  Celer,  and  an  imperial  freedman, 
Helius ;  they  brazenly  poisoned  Silanus  at  a  dinner  party.  Tacitus 
(13.1.2  f.)  details  Agrippina's  motivation:  first,  she  feared  his 
vengeance  for  her  destruction  of  his  younger  brother  Lucius,  whom 
Vitellius,  in  her  service,  had  convicted  of  incest  in  the  last  days  of  48, 
and  who  had  committed  suicide  on  the  wedding  day  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina  early  in  49  (Tac.  12.4,  8.1) ;  secondly,  there  was  wide- 
spread popular  demand  for  Silanus  instead  of  Nero  as  Emperor 
(Nero  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  a  crime  had  brought  him  to 
the  throne;  Silanus  was  man  of  competent  years,  unsullied,  noble 
and  descended  from  Augustus).  The  first  motive  is  not  very  con- 
vincing: Silanus  was  no  larger  threat  to  the  Empress  than  he  had 
been  for  now  five  years.  But  the  second  is  much  more  cogent  and 
perfectly  adequate  explanation. 

16  Borghesi,  Oeuvres  Compl.  4.477-88. 

16  Tac.  1.6,  "Primum  facinus  novi  principatus  fuit  Postumi  Agrippae  caedes;"  but 
cf.  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  in  TAP  A  78  (1947)  131-39. 

17  Tac.  13.1.1;  cf.  Pliny,  N.H.  7.58;  Dio,  61.6.4  f. 
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If  one  ask  why  Silanus  was  the  only  victim  as  the  new  Emperor 
assumed  power,  the  answer  seems  to  be  the  restraint  of  Seneca  and 
Burrus.  "Ibaturque  in  caedes,  nisi  Afranius  Burrus  et  Annaeus 
Seneca  obviam  issent"  (Tac.  13.2.1).  Agrippina  would  not  have 
stopped  so  short;  it  was  later  alleged  against  her  that  "pericula 
viris  inlustribus  struxisset"  (Tac.  14.11.1). 

Before  the  expiration  of  a.d.  54  occurred  an  incident,  briefly 
recorded  by  Tacitus  (13.10.3),  interesting  in  its  implications.  An 
indictment  was  sought  against  an  equestrian,  Julius  Densus,  other- 
wise unknown,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  favored  Britannicus.  The 
indictment  was  rejected.  The  law  of  treason,  until  397, 18  compre- 
hended only  overt  action;  a  man's  thoughts,  sentiments,  wishes 
were  not  indictable.    The  new  reign  was  no  tyranny. 

The  year  55  was  excitingly  eventful.  Agrippina's  power  was 
waning  (Tac.  13.12.1);  she  failed  to  prevent  the  liaison  with  Acte, 
she  failed  to  stop  it,  she  failed  to  win  patronage  over  it;  her  son, 
with  the  support  of  his  ministers,  ignored  or  defied  her;  Nero  dis- 
missed Pallas  from  the  secretaryship  he  had  occupied  these  many 
years,  and  he  had  been  Agrippina's  right-hand  man  (Tac.  13.12-14). 
Agrippina  lost  her  temper;  she  denounced  and  threatened  Nero. 
She  said,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  Britannicus  was  now  old  enough 
for  the  throne,  the  true  and  worthy  heir  to  his  father's  power,  now 
wielded  by  the  engrafted  adopted  son  through  the  wrongs  herself 
had  committed ;  she  would  willingly  reveal  all  the  woes  of  the  un- 
happy house,  including  her  marriage  to  Claudius  and  her  poisoning 
of  him ;  the  gods  and  she  had  taken  one  precaution  —  her  stepson 
still  lived ;  she  and  Britannicus  would  go  to  the  praetorian  camp ;  the 
Guard  would  listen  to  her,  Germanicus'  daughter,  not  to  the  weak 
and  crippled  Burrus  nor  to  Seneca,  exile  and  schoolmaster.  She 
threatened  physical  assault,  she  hurled  insults,  and  swore  by  her  now 
deified  late  husband,  the  shades  of  the  brothers  Silani  and  all  her 
now  frustrated  crimes  (Tac.  13.14.3-6).  So  the  Tacitean  rhetoric; 
but  none  of  it  is  improbable;  rather  all  is  utterly  in  Agrippina's 
character. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  assassination  of  Britannicus 
at  the  very  beginning  of  55. 19    It  is  not  relevant  to  rehearse  that 

18  Cod.  9.8.5.pr.  (Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  397). 

19  Tac.  13.15-17;  Dio,  61.7.4;  Suet.  33.2  f.  For  the  date,  "propinquo  die,  quo 
quartum  decimum  aetatis  annum  Britannicus  explebat,"  Tac.  13.15.1 ;  cf.  Suet.  Claud. 
27.2,  for  Britannicus'  birthday,  12  February. 
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gruesome  and  familiar  story,  but  only  to  note  that  Agrippina  had 
posed  a  genuine  and  very  serious  threat  to  Nero's  security  on  his 
throne,  which  made  the  continued  existence  of  Britannicus  an  in- 
supportable hazard. 

Agrippina,  defeated  but  undeterred,  condoled  with  Octavia, 
conferred  secretly  with  her  friends,  reached  passionately  for  money 
in  all  directions,  cultivated  army  officers,  and  paid  court  to  any 
nobles  she  considered  eligible  (Tac.  13.18.3).  Was  this  the  time 
when  she  toyed  with  Aulus  Plautius,  the  nephew  of  Plautia  Urgu- 
lanilla,  Claudius'  one-time  Empress,  and  put  ideas  in  his  silly  young 
head  (Suet.  35.4)?  And  did  she  not  probably  consider  Rubellius 
Plautus  (No.  3  in  our  list  above),  as  would  shortly  be  charged? 
Nero  withdrew  from  their  attendance  upon  her  the  soldiers  of  the 
Guard  and  of  the  German  bodyguard,  and  moved  her  out  of  the 
palace  into  Antonia's  house  (Tac.  13.18.4  f.).  It  was  effective; 
nobody  called  on  Agrippina  except  ladies  who  either  loved  or  hated 
her.  The  latter  included  Junia  Silana,  who  thus  had  opportunity 
to  know  what  she  presently  alleged  —  if  it  was  true. 

Silana  had  suffered  an  unforgivable,  unforgettable  offense  from 
Agrippina.  She  chose  two  of  her  clients,  Iturius  and  Calvisius,  to 
circulate  charges  against  the  Empress-Mother,  nothing  familiar  and 
ordinary,  says  Tacitus,  such  as  mourning  Britannicus  or  gossiping 
Octavia's  wifely  wrongs,  but  that  she  had  determined  to  make 
Rubellius  Plautus  her  husband  (she  was  forty,  he  was  probably 
twenty-one,  but  this  would  hardly  balk  Agrippina),  set  him  on  the 
throne,  and  thus  regain  her  ascendancy  in  the  State.  Iturius  and 
Calvisius  disclosed  this  to  Atimetus,  freedman  of  Nero's  aunt 
Domitia;  Atimetus  was  delighted,  for  Domitia  had  good  reason  to 
hate  Agrippina ;  Atimetus  urged  the  actor  Paris,  another  feeedman 
of  Domitia,  who  had  entree  with  Nero,  to  denounce  Agrippina  at 
once  to  the  Emperor  (Tac.  13.19). 

The  night  was  far  advanced  and  Nero  was  in  his  cups  when 
Paris  entered,  unwontedly  serious,  and  set  forth  the  whole  informa- 
tion in  order.  Nero,  beside  himself  with  panic  and  rage,  cried  out 
for  the  execution  of  Agrippina  and  Plautus.  Burrus,  maintaining 
poise  and  reason,  promised  that  Agrippina  should  die  if  she  were 
convicted  of  this  crime;  "but  anybody,  most  of  all  your  mother, 
must  have  a  trial,  an  opportunity  for  defense;20  these  are  no  form- 
ally, legally  lodged  charges ;  there  is  only  the  word  of  a  single  person 

20  Any  reader  who  considers  the  early  Empire  a  lawless  tyranny,  N.B. 
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from  an  unfriendly  household;  it  is  still  dark,  the  hour  is  late, 
you've  been  up  all  night  drinking,  don't  act  rashly  on  what  you  do 
not  know"  (Tac.  13.20). 

So  in  the  morning  the  ministers  waited  upon  the  Empress  "ut 
nosceret  obiecta  dissolveretque  vel  poenas  lueret."  That  is,  there 
would  be  some  sort  of  pretense,  at  very  least,  of  judicial  procedure 
(with  Court  sitting  in  the  defendant's  home!),  and,  in  case  of  con- 
viction, there  would  be  rather  summary  execution  of  sentence. 
"Burrus  iis  mandatis  Seneca  coram  fungebatur."  Does  not  this 
mean  that  Burrus  was  duly  and  specially  commissioned  to  act  as 
the  Emperor's  deputy  in  the  trial,  with  Seneca  sitting  as  assessor? 
There  were  present  also  some  freedmen  of  Nero's  suite,  in  the  ap- 
proved manner  of  oriental  monarchy,21  as  "arbitri  sermonis" ;  they 
would  assure  that  the  Emperor's  interests  were  served.  If  there  is 
no  apparent  provision  that  the  defendant  should  have  counsel,  it  will 
be  immediately  evident  that  that  was  the  least  of  Agrippina's  re- 
quirements ;  for  she  was  her  own  incomparably  able  counsel. 

Burrus  then  declared  what  the  charges  were  and  who  were  their 
authors,  and  indicated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  a  very  categorical 
dissipation  of  those  charges  was  of  the  essence.  Agrippina  poured 
out  her  venom  upon  Silana  and  Domitia;  she  denounced  the  charges 
as  worthy  only  of  a  stage-play ;  she  asked  where  the  witnesses  were 
who  would  testify  that  she  had  seduced  the  city  troops  or  under- 
mined the  loyalty  of  the  provinces  or  bribed  Caesar's  slaves  and 
freedmen ;  could  she  have  survived  if  Britannicus  were  on  the 
throne?  And  if  Plautus  or  anyone  else  became  Emperor,  she  must 
inevitably  be  tried  on  charges  of  which  only  Nero  could  acquit  her. 

It  was  a  skilful,  clever,  shrewd  defense.  It  still  avails  her  today. 
Henderson  says,  "the  absurdity  of  the  fabricated  charges  became 
quickly  apparent";  and  Momigliano,  "the  falsity  of  the  accusation 
was  soon  detected."  The  present  writer  is  much  less  sure.22  She 
completely  convinced  the  Court,  who  now  endeavored  to  soothe 
and  pacify  her.  She  demanded  audience  with  Nero;  to  him  she 
made  no  allusion  to  her  defense,  for  her  case  had  been  established ; 

21  Cf.  Tac.  14.59.3,  "eum  [sc.  Rubellium  Plautum]  centurio  trucidavit  coram 
Pelagone  spadone,  quem  Nero  centurioni  et  manipulo,  quasi  satellitibus  ministrum 
regium,  praeposuerat." 

22  B.  W.  Henderson,  The  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero  (London  1905) 
70;  A.  Momigliano,  in  CAH  10.711.  But  W.  H.  Alexander,  "The  Tacitean  'Non 
Liquet'  on  Seneca."  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.  14  (1952)  305,  has  his  doubts: 
"The  tale  was  first-rate  fiction,  if  fiction  it  was." 
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she  did  not  even  reproach  him  with  ingratitude  for  her  services  to 
him ;  she  simply  demanded  vengeance  on  her  accusers  and  prizes  for 
her  friends.  Four  major  appointments  were  awarded  to  her 
nominees.  Silana  was  exiled ;  Iturius  and  Calvisius  were  banished  ; 
Atimetus  was  executed,  but  Paris  spared;  Rubellius  Plautus  was 
ignored  (Tac.  13.21  f.). 

This  same  year  also  indictment  of  Burrus  and  Pallas  was  asked 
by  a  certain  Paetus,  who  made  a  business  of  collecting  debts  for  the 
treasury.  Paetus  charged  that  they  had  plotted  to  elevate  to  the 
throne  Cornelius  Sulla  (our  No.  2  above),  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Emperor.  Nero  tried  the  case  in  his  own  court,  with  Burrus  sitting 
among  the  assessors  (evidently  the  accusation  against  him  was  not 
even  regarded  seriously)  and  Seneca  defending.  Tacitus  says 
Paetus  was  "vanitatis  manifestus" ;  the  defendants  were  acquitted 
and  penalty  of  false  and  malicious  prosecution  imposed  on  Paetus, 
who  went  into  exile  (Tac.  13.23;  Dio,  61.10.6). 

Two  years  then  passed  in  perfect  quiet,  it  seems;  Tacitus  and 
Dio  both  have  very  brief  accounts  of  a.d.  56  and  57. 

But  in  58  Cornelius  Sulla  (our  No.  2)  fell  under  some  suspicion ; 
and  Nero  considered  that  Sulla's  attitude  of  apparent  indifference 
was  a  shrewd  pretense.  According  to  Tacitus'  narrative,  an  imperial 
freedman,  Graptus  (well  versed  in  palace  intrigue  by  long  experi- 
ence which  had  commenced  under  Tiberius!),  played  upon  Nero's 
suspicions  with  an  ingenious  fabrication.  It  was  Caesar's  habit  to 
enjoy  his  nocturnal  pleasures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mulvian  Bridge, 
outside  the  city.  An  ambush  had  been  plotted  to  take  the  Emperor 
unaware  as  he  returned  along  the  Via  Flaminia;  but  by  happy 
accident  Nero  had  on  that  night  taken  a  different  route  which 
brought  him  to  Sallust's  Gardens.  Sulla,  Graptus  said,  had  laid 
the  ambush.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  factual  basis  of  the  whole 
story  was  that  some  of  Nero's  attendants,  returning  by  the  Via 
Flaminia  as  usual,  had  been  set  upon  by  a  band  of  young  bloods  and 
given  a  bad  scare.  No  one  from  Sulla's  household  had  been  rec- 
ognized ;  and  Sulla's  character  was  completely  at  variance  with  what 
was  charged.  But  as  though  he  had  been  convicted  Sulla  received 
orders  to  leave  Rome  and  reside  in  Marseilles  (Tac.  13.47). 

In  59  Nero  compassed  the  assassination  of  Agrippina.  The 
familiar  story  needs  no  retelling  here  (Tac.  14.1-13).  But  part  of 
the  aftermath  has  interesting  implication  relevant  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion.   Nero,  in  order,  Tacitus  says,  to  increase  the  odium  toward 
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his  mother  and  demonstrate  that  his  own  clemency  was  the  greater 
now  that  she  was  gone,  restored  Junia  Calvina  and  Calpurnia  and 
the  ex-praetors  Valerius  Capito  and  Lieinius  Gabolus,  and  allowed 
the  return  of  Lollia  Paulina's  ashes  and  the  erection  of  a  tomb  to 
receive  them.  All  these  had  been  victims  of  Agrippina.  And  he 
recalled  Iturius  and  Calvisius,  "nam  Silana  fato  functa  erat"  (Tac. 
14.12.5  ff.).  Does  Tacitus'  phrase  possibly  mean  that  Xero  de- 
clared he  would  have  restored  Silana  also,  had  she  still  been  living, 
or  only  that  mention  of  Iturius  and  Calvisius  has  reminded  the 
historian  to  record  Silana's  end?  However  that  may  be,  does  not 
the  restoration  of  her  two  clients  mean  that  Nero  had  now  changed 
his  mind  about  the  charges  made  four  years  before  by  Silana,  that 
Agrippina  was  plotting  to  set  Rubellius  Plautus  on  the  throne? 
Perhaps  four  more  years'  experience  of  the  unscrupulous  and  re- 
sourceful Agrippina  had  raised  doubts  of  her  facile  and  fluent  de- 
fense against  those  charges.  But  no  action  was  taken  respecting 
Plautus. 

From  early  August  to  early  December  of  a.d.  60  a  comet  was 
conspicuously  visible.23  Since  this  phenomenon  was  commonly 
interpreted  to  portend  an  imminent  change  of  ruler,  Rome  gossiped 
about  the  identity  of  Nero's  successor.  Speculation  centered  upon 
Rubellius  Plautus;  he  was  noble  on  his  mother's  side,  for  she  was 
Julia,  daughter  of  Tiberius'  son  Drusus;  his  character  was  exem- 
plary, his  conduct  old-fashioned  and  his  manner  retiring.  And  when 
lightning  destroyed  Nero's  picnic  table  at  Lake  Subiaco  near  Tibur, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  Plautus'  father's  family,  everyone  was 
assured  that  heaven  had  destined  Plautus  to  be  Nero's  successor. 
And  there  were  some  who  thought  the  gods'  will  should  be  assisted 
toward  fulfilment.  Nero  therefore  wrote  Plautus  that  it  would 
promote  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  if  he  withdrew,  and  suggested 
he  should  take  up  residence  on  the  estates  in  Asia  inherited  from 
Drusus.  Plautus  complied  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Antistia 
Pollitta,  retired  to  Asia  (Tac.  14.22).  It  was  immediately  following 
this  episode  that  there  occurred  the  illness  of  Nero  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  suggesting  Memmius  Regulus  as  a  good  successor  to 
the  throne. 

On  the  death  of  Burrus  in  62  Nero  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  guard  Faenius  Rufus,  one  of  Agrippina's  men,  who 

23  Cf.  Rogers,  "The  Neronian  Comets."  TAP  A  84  (1953)  237-49. 
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from  seven  years'  efficient  administration  of  the  grain  supply  had 
the  approval  of  the  populace,  and  Ofonius  Tigellinus,  who  had  been 
praefectus  vigilum  (Tac.  14.51). 

Tigellinus,  finding  that  Nero's  principal  anxiety  was  the  two 
possible  rivals,  Sulla  and  Plautus,  advised  that  it  had  been  a  mistake 
to  remove  them  from  Rome  where  surveillance  was  feasible.  For 
this  he  held  Burrus  culpable  by  implication,  declaring  that  he,  un- 
like Burrus,  was  single-mindedly  devoted  to  the  Emperor  —  once 
again  a  hint  that  there  had  been  substance  in  Silana's  allegation  that 
Agrippina  intended  to  elevate  Plautus  in  Nero's  stead.  What  was 
Nero's  fear  of  them  now?  Sulla  had  been  four  years  in  banishment 
at  Massilia;  Plautus  had  been  two  years  in  his  Asian  retirement. 
Tigellinus  asserted  that  both  were  in  close  proximity  with  provincial 
armies;  Nero  himself  evidently  feared  the  reaction  of  both  to  his 
marriage  with  Poppaea,  for  Tacitus  says,  after  the  execution  of 
Sulla  and  Plautus,  "posito  metu  nuptias  Poppaeae  ob  eius  modi 
terrores  dilatas  maturare  parat  "  (Tac.  14.57-59). 

Tigellinus  alleged  that  the  Gallic  provinces  were  excited  by  the 
presence  in  Massilia  of  a  person  bearing  the  great  dictator's  name, 
and,  as  Nero  had  done  four  years  before,  interpreted  Sulla's  apathetic 
manner  as  mask  and  pretense;  and  that  Plautus'  nobility  was 
stirring  the  people  of  Asia,  that  he  did  not  even  pretend  to  like 
retirement,  but  emulated  Romans  of  an  earlier  generation  and  had 
even  taken  up  Stoicism,  which  was  dangerous  stimulus.  Tacitus 
makes  no  mention  of  judicial  process,  but  reports  only  that  Sulla's 
executioner  on  the  sixth  day  out  of  Rome  reached  Massilia,  found 
Sulla  at  the  dinner  table  unfearful,  unwarned  even  by  rumor,  de- 
spatched him  and  returned  to  Rome  with  his  head.  Nero  made  fun 
of  the  fact  that  Sulla  was  very  prematurely  gray :  he  would  be  not  yet 
forty.24  We  hear  of  no  aftermath  of  Sulla's  death.  Is  it  possibly  a 
later  reflection  of  the  suspicions  respecting  Sulla  that,  five  years 
after,  on  suggestion  of  Paccius  Africanus  (otherwise  unknown),  the 
brothers  Sulpicii  Scribonii,  Rufus  and  Proculus  (de  Laet,  1 109,  1110; 
PIR  S  216,  217,  219),  were  summoned  by  Nero  to  Greece  under 
threat  of  some  prosecution  and,  failing  to  obtain  trial,  committed 
suicide  (Dio,  63.17.2  ff.)?  These  two  had  been  the  governors  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  a.d.  59  to  67;  Sulla  was  resident  in 

24  Nero  seems  to  have  been  prolific  of  more  or  less  gruesome  jests  over  the  bodies  of 
his  victims ;  cf .,  in  the  case  of  Plautus,  below,  204 ;  Aulus  Plautius,  Suet.  35.4 ;  Agrippina, 
Dio,  61.14.2. 
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Massilia,  58  to  62,  and  Tigellinus  found  alarming  his  nearness  to 
the  German  armies.25 

On  Plautus'  end  there  is  much  more  information ;  in  fact  there 
was  a  quite  delightful,  if  somewhat  bewildering,  diversity  of  reports. 

1.  Gossip  in  Rome  said  Plautus  was  in  negotiation  with  Corbulo 
(based  lately  in  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  now  in  Syria,  and  cam- 
paigning into  Armenia  and  Parthia) ;  that  Asia  had  revolted  in 
support  of  him ;  that  the  party  sent  to  carry  out  his  execution  had 
gone  over  to  the  rebels  (Tac.  14.58.1  f.).  All  this  Tacitus  rejects,26 
as  of  course  he  must,  considering  Plautus  a  victim  of  tyranny. 

2.  A  freedman  of  Plautus  succeeded  in  reaching  Asia  in  advance 
of  the  executioner  with  injunctions  from  Plautus'  father-in-law, 
Lucius  Antistius  Vetus :  "Fight ;  if  you  defeat  the  execution  party  of 
sixty  [Tacitus  later  calls  the  detachment  a  maniple,  and  says  a 
centurion  was  in  command,  with  the  eunuch  Pelago  accompanying, 
14.59.3],  there  will  be  time,  before  others  can  arrive  from  Rome,  in 
which  anything  can  happen,  even  war;  you  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  resisting"  (14.58.3-5).  This  Tacitus 
("ceterum"  14.58.3)  appears  to  accept.  But  Plautus  was  unmoved 
by  these  admonitions,  whether,  Tacitus  suggests,  unarmed  exile,  he 
saw  no  resource  for  resistance,  or  was  tired  of  dubious  prospects,  or 
out  of  love  for  wife  and  children  wished  to  placate  the  Emperor  by 
removing  himself  as  a  challenge  to  Nero's  security  (Tac.  14.59.1). 

3.  Other  sources  familiar  to  Tacitus  had  a  different  version  of 
Antistius'  message  to  Plautus:  "tamquam  nihil  atrox  immineret." 
What  possible  meaning  can  this  have,  unless  Antistius  was  utterly 
deceived  (14.59.2)? 

4.  The  same  sources  reported  that  two  teachers  of  philosophy, 
an  otherwise  unknown  Coeranus  and  the  famous  Musonius  Rufus, 
advised  Plautus  to  have  the  courage  to  choose  suicide  instead  of  life 
in  uncertainty  and  fear  (ibid.).  Tacitus  will  not  vouch  for  either 
3  or  4  ("certe"  14.59.3). 

5.  The  executioner  found  him  at  exercise  and  decapitated  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  (Tac.  14.59.3;  16.10.4).  His  head  was 
carried  back  to  Rome,  and  Nero,  seeing  it,  soliloquized  "Why  were 
you  afraid  of  a  man  with  such  a  long  nose?"  (Tac.  14.59.4;  Dio, 
62.14.1).  Dio  (Xiphilinus)  has  only  Nero's  grim  bon  mot ;  Suetonius, 
astonishingly  enough,  has  never  a  word  of  Rubellius  Plautus  at  all. 

25  Cf.  the  linking  of  Plautus  with  Corbulo,  below,  and  211. 

26  Tac.  14.58.3,  "vana  haec  more  famae  credentium  otio  augebantur." 
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Nero  despatched  a  message  to  the  Senate,  not  reporting  the 
death  of  Sulla  and  Plautus,  but  stating  that  both  were  of  dangerous 
disposition  ("turbidum  ingenium")  and  that  he  himself  was  at  great 
pains  to  maintain  the  Commonwealth  unharmed.  Thereupon  the 
Senate  voted  a  supplicatio  in  recognition  of  the  Emperor's  care  for 
the  State,  and  that  Sulla  and  Plautus  be  deprived  of  their  senatorial 
rank.  This,  comments  Tacitus,  was  more  of  a  mockery  than  a  mis- 
fortune to  them  (14.59.5  f.).  And  Plautus'  case  had  aftermath  a 
few  years  later,  which  will  concern  us  below. 

Now,  with  possible  rivalry  of  Sulla  and  Plautus  removed,  Nero 
laid  aside  his  fear  and  prepared  to  hasten  divorce  of  Octavia27  and 
marriage  of  Poppaea  Sabina.  Poppaea's  son  by  Rufrius  Crispinus 
Nero  ordered  put  out  of  the  way,  Suetonius  says  (35.5),  because  he 
played  at  being  a  general  and  an  emperor.  Was  Nero  consciously 
precluding  the  possibility  that  an  elder  stepson  might  displace  his 
future  son  and  heir  in  the  succession,  as  he  himself  had  supplanted 
Britannicus?  Octavia's  divorce  and  banishment  to  Campania 
roused  voluble  and  public  protest  by  the  populace  of  Rome.  Taci- 
tus aptly  and  grimly  remarks,  .  .  vulgum,  cui  minor  sapientia 
et  ex  mediocritate  fortunae  pauciora  pericula  sunt"  (14.60.6). 
For  had  there  not  been  this  popular  uprising,  Octavia's  life  at  least 
might  have  been  spared ;  but  the  people's  favor  was  her  doom. 
Somehow  —  it  is  not  clear  in  the  obelized  text  of  Tacitus  —  the 
impression  or  the  rumor  became  current  that  Nero  had  recalled 
Octavia  as  his  wife.  Thereupon  the  exultant  people,  under  arms 
(or  so  at  least  Tacitus  presently  makes  Poppaea  assert),  ascended 
the  Capitoline  to  thank  the  gods,  threw  down  Poppaea's  statues, 
paraded  with  images  of  Octavia  on  their  shoulders,  and  swarmed 
toward  the  palace  to  celebrate  Nero's  praises.  But  now  troops 
appeared  to  disperse  the  mob  with  cudgel  and  sword.  And  Pop- 
paea's statues  were  restored  (14.59.5-60.2). 

The  scene  is  vividly  reminiscent  of  another  some  thirty-odd  years 
before.  The  populace  had  paraded  images  of  the  elder  Agrippina 
and  her  son  Nero  in  a.d.  29  (Tac.  5.4.3).  As  on  that  occasion 
Sejanus  to  Tiberius,  so  now  Poppaea  to  Nero  made  the  obvious, 
inevitable  interpretative  comments:  "arma  ilia  adversus  principem 
sumpta;  ducem  tantum  defuisse,  qui  motis  rebus  facile  reperiretur, 
omitteret  modo  Campaniam  et  in  urbem  ipsa  pergeret,  ad  cuius 

27  Now  occurred  the  trial  of  Eucaerus,  above,  192. 
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nutum  absentis  tumultus  cierentur."  And,  "et  modicis  remediis 
primos  motus  consedisse:  at  si  desperent  uxorem  Neronis  fore 
Octaviam,  illi  maritum  daturos."28 

Followed  now  the  shameful,  trumped-up  case  of  Anicetus,  tried 
before  Nero  and  the  amid  Caesaris.  Instrument  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Agrippina  three  years  before,  Anicetus  now  confessed 
adultery  with  Octavia  and  much  else  besides;  he  was  exiled  to 
Sardinia.  Then,  an  imperial  edict:  that  Octavia  had  tried  to 
corrupt  Anicetus,  the  prefect  of  the  fleet,  to  treason,  had  aborted 
her  adulterous  child  by  Anicetus  (Nero  forgot  that  he  had  said  she 
was  sterile),  and  that  all  this  had  been  established  to  him  by 
evidence ;  he  ordered  her  confinement  by  the  military  in  Pandateria 
off  the  Campanian  coast.  A  few  days  later  the  order  for  her  death 
followed,  9  June.29 

In  62  also  Claudius  Doryphorus,  Nero's  a  libellis,  and  Pallas, 
ex-procurator  a  rationibus,  died.  Tacitus  reports  that  Nero  "was 
believed"  to  have  poisoned  both,  because  the  former  had  opposed 
his  marriage  of  Poppaea  (and  this  is  the  reason  for  inclusion  of  the 
matter  here),  and  Nero  could  not  wait  longer  to  inherit  the  latter's 
huge  estate  (Tac.  14.65.1).  But,  noting  that  Pallas  was  admittedly 
well  along  in  years,  "longa  senecta,"  one  may  assume  with  much 
probability  a  natural  death  in  both  cases.30 

The  fourteenth  book  of  the  Annals  closes  with  two  sentences, 
enigmatic  in  their  brevity,  touching  on  an  incident  with  large  impli- 
cation. Tacitus  writes  (14.65.2):  "Romanus  secretis  criminationi- 
bus  incusaverat  Senecam  ut  C.  Pisonis  socium,  sed  validius  a  Seneca 
eodem  crimine  perculsus  est.  unde  Pisoni  timor  et  orta  insidiarum 
in  Neronem  magna  moles  et  inprospera."  It  appears  from  the 
juxtaposition  to  Doryphorus  and  Pallas  that  Romanus  also  was 
imperial  freedman.  He  made  charges  privately,  one  supposes 
within  the  suite  of  amid  Caesaris,  at  any  rate  not  by  formal  indict- 
ment, that  Seneca  was  associated  as  partner  with  Piso.  But  Seneca 
successfully  made  the  charge  recoil  upon  Romanus'  head.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  incident  Piso  had  reason  to  be  fearful,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  a  vast  complex  of  plotting  against  Nero. 

28  Tac.  14.61.4,  7;  cf.  "quid  reliquum,  nisi  ut  caperent  ferrum,  et  quorum  imagines 
pro  vexillis  secuti  forent,  duces  imperatoresque  deligerent?"  5.4.5.  The  Octavia  has 
repeated  reference  to  popular  support  of  Octavia:  183  ff.,  780  ff.,  820  ff.,  864  ff.,  and  in 
877  ff .  there  is  a  statement,  not  unlike  that  of  Tacitus,  that  the  popular  favor  was  fatal. 

23  Suet.  57.1 ;  cf.  PIR1  D  129. 

30  Cf.  TAPA  78  (1947)  148  f. 
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Here,  then,  emerges  a  new  potential  rival  to  Nero,  Gaius  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,31  for  association  with  him  is  evidently  recognized  as 
suggesting  treasonous  intent.  Piso  inherited  from  his  father 
(whom  we  cannot  identify)  connection  with  many  distinguished 
families,  and  from  his  mother  great  wealth,  which  he  lavished  on 
beneficiaries  of  all  classes.  Tall,  good-looking,  affable,  an  eloquent 
advocate  in  the  courts,  he  might  sometimes  pass  for  a  man  of  high 
character,  but  was  not.  Like  Memmius  Regulus,  he  had  lost  a  wife 
to  Gaius,  but  subsequently  stole  for  himself  another  man's  wife, 
Atria  Galla,  who  was  beautiful  but  low-born.  Exiled  by  Gaius, 
restored  by  Claudius,  he  had  held  a  consulship,  but  governed  no 
province.  He  declaimed,  he  sang  on  the  tragic  stage,  he  wrote 
poetry,  he  played  a  sensationally  expert  game  of  draughts,  and  he 
owned  a  villa  at  Baiae.  He  had  now  conceived  imperial  ambitions. 
It  is  most  interesting  that  while  on  the  one  hand  Piso  was  frightened 
by  the  disclosures  in  the  exchange  of  charges  between  Seneca  and 
Romanus,  on  the  other  hand  Nero  evidently  ignored  the  same 
revelations,  complacently  allowing  Piso  to  wait  his  time. 

In  63  Nero's  daughter  was  born  an  January  and  died  in  May 
(above,  192). 

The  next  year  Decimus  Silanus  Torquatus  (No.  5  in  our  list) 
was  indicted,  evidently  for  treason.  The  prosecution  asserted  that 
he  had  been  so  extravagant  that  revolution  was  his  only  hope  of  re- 
covery, and  that  he  had  organized  his  household  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  titles  of  the  imperial  bureaucracy  (Tac.  15.35).  The 
present  writer  has  argued  elsewhere32  that  this,  like  many  another 
Tacitean  narrative  of  treason- trial,  represents  a  highly  selective  and 
misleading  report.  Silanus  committed  suicide.  Nero  averred  in 
the  Senate  that  he  would  have  spared  the  defendant's  life,  evidently 
guilty  though  he  was.  One  is  entitled  to  feel  some  surprise  that 
Silanus,  obviously  qualified  rival,  had  been  permitted  to  live  through 
ten  years  of  Nero's  reign  unmolested. 

19  April  65  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  was  discovered.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  the  present  purpose  to  rehearse  the  story  of  its  frus- 
tration and  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators.  Let  the  reader 
peruse  again  for  himself  the  vivid  Tacitean  narrative  (15.48-74). 
But  it  is  relevant  here  to  call  attention  to  several  specific  incidentals 

31  PIR2  C  284  and  reff.  there,  but  esp.  Tac.  15.48. 

32  Rogers,  "A  Tacitean  Pattern  in  Narrating  Treason-Trials,"  TAP  A  83  (1952) 
279-311 ;  for  Silanus,  cf.  303. 
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in  the  story.  First,  Piso  is  reported  to  have  feared  that,  after  he 
had  achieved  Nero's  assassination,  Lucius  Silanus  (our  No.  6)  might 
gain  the  throne,  acceptable  to  elements  which  had  not  joined  with 
Piso  in  the  conspiracy  (Tac.  15.52.3).  Secondly,  Tacitus  cites  from 
Pliny  Piso's  intention  to  be  accompanied  by  Antonia,  the  daughter 
of  Claudius  and  widow  of  Faustus  Sulla,  when  he  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  praetorians  by  the  prefect,  Faenius  Rufus.  Tacitus 
however  rejects  the  story  on  the  grounds  that  Antonia  would  not 
lend  her  name  nor  hazard  her  safety  in  such  a  futile  enterprise,  and 
that  Piso  loved  his  wife  too  much  thus  to  entangle  himself  with  an- 
other woman  —  unless,  the  historian  adds  a  qualifying  reservation, 
the  desire  for  supreme  power  is  more  compelling  than  other  emotions 
(15.53.4  f.).  It  may  be  added  further  that  Piso's  wife  was  less  than 
noble  (above)  and  he  might  well  have  doubts  that  she  would  en- 
hance his  prospects;  Antonia  would.  More  important,  perhaps, 
some  involvement  of  Antonia  is  necessary  to  Suetonius'  report  that, 
when  she  declined  Nero's  offer  of  marriage  after  this  conspiracy,  he 
executed  her  for  treason  (35.4). 

Thirdly,  it  is  recorded  (Tac.  15.65)  that  there  were  some  among 
the  military  in  the  conspiracy  whose  intention  it  was,  as  soon  as  the 
aim  of  Nero's  removal  was  attained,  to  despatch  Piso  also  and  de- 
liver the  imperial  position  to  Seneca.  And  Henderson33  has  demon- 
strated how  much  very  good  reason  there  is  for  accepting  a  definite 
complicity  of  Seneca  in  the  plot.  It  was  certainly  true,  as  Tacitus 
(15.65.2)  quotes  one  of  the  officers,  that  there  was  no  gain  in  remov- 
ing the  lyre-player,  only  to  put  in  his  place  a  tragic  singer. 

Fourthly,  Nero  was  very  badly  frightened  by  the  Pisonian  con- 
spiracy ("magis  magisque  pavido  Nerone,"  Tac.  15.57.4) ;  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  the  plot  had  failed  very  narrowly  of  success.  It  is 
therefore  quite  understandable  if  Nero's  attitude  toward  his  rivals 
appears  less  generous,  or  even  vindictive,  in  the  remainder  of  his 
reign. 

Fifthly,  it  cannot  too  strongly  be  emphasized,  there  was  a 
judicial  proceeding.  The  case  was  tried  in  Nero's  court ;  we  read  of 
arrests,  questioning,  evidence,  tortures  (the  law  so  provided  re- 
specting slave  witnesses),  state's  witnesses,  confessions.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  there  was  a  full  publication  of  the  proceedings 
by  Nero,  in  address  to  the  Senate  and  in  edict  to  the  people,  in- 
cluding testimony  and  confessions  (Tac.  15.73.1).    And  Tacitus 

33  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  22)  280-83. 
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states  categorically  in  summation  (15.73.3)  that  those  at  the  time 
who  had  any  care  for  the  truth  did  not  doubt  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  proved,  and  that  persons  who  were  exiled  upon  conviction, 
when  they  were  restored  after  Nero's  death,  admitted  their  guilt.34 
This  is  of  the  very  greatest  significance.  For  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  if  ever,  one  might  expect  tyrannous  lawlessness  to 
manifest  itself.  But  no.  There  is  orderly  procedure  under  law. 
We  are,  then,  justified  in  some  hesitancy  and  skepticism  when 
Tacitus  in  narrating  other  cases  denies,  directly  or  by  omission,  that 
there  was  any  trial. 

One  of  the  persons  exiled  on  conviction  of  treason  with  Piso 
(Tac.  15.71.6)  was  Annius  Pollio,  No.  7  in  our  list  of  possible  rivals. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  Piso. 

When  Poppaea  died  in  the  autumn  of  65  there  occurred  certainly 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  puzzling  episodes  of  the  reign.  Nero 
sought  to  marry  Antonia  (Suet.  35.4).  He  would  thus  obtain  again 
the  same  strengthening  of  his  imperial  position  as  his  first  marriage, 
with  Octavia,  had  provided.  He  would  also  deprive  the  opposition 
of  a  person  who  might  be  advantageous  rallying  point  and  become 
effective  supporter  of  rival  claimant  to  the  throne.  One  doubts 
there  was  any  emotion  involved.  To  Antonia  here  was  amnesty 
for  her  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  and  free  offer  of  what  she 
might  have  won  if  Sulla  had  succeeded  in  treason,  or  if  Piso  had 
removed  Nero  and  set  aside  his  own  wife  for  a  more  suitable  Empress. 
Antonia  refused.  If  her  blood  was  thicker  than  water,  she  could 
hardly  accept.  Nero  had  displaced  her  brother  as  heir,  and  then 
come  to  the  throne  by  assassination  of  her  father;  then  he  had 
poisoned  her  brother;  he  had  banished  and  then  executed  her  hus- 
band; and  he  had  divorced,  then  banished,  and  finally  executed  her 
half-sister. 

Nero  executed  Antonia  on  charges  of  treason  (Suet.  ibid.). 
We  have  seen  (208)  that  Pliny's  version  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy 
named  Antonia  in  a  connection  with  the  leader  of  the  plot  which 
gravely  compromised  her.  She  may  indeed  have  been  guilty  of 
complicity.  But  whether  she  actually  was  or  not,  it  was  clear  that 
if  she  lived  any  future  rival  to  Nero  might  possibly  win  powerful 

34  In  despite  of  Tacitus,  it  has  yet  been  said  that  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  differed 
little  in  principle  from  Hitlerian  and  Stalinist  purges !  So,  Chester  G.  Starr,  Civilization 
and  the  Caesars  (Ithaca  1954)  161. 
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ally  to  his  ambition  in  this  daughter  of  Claudius.  There  was 
political  justification  for  her  removal. 

In  65  also,  Gaius  Cassius  Longinus,  the  jurisprudent,  and  his 
wife's  nephew,  Lucius  Junius  Silanus  (our  No.  6),  were  tried  in  the 
Senate  for  treason.  Young  Silanus  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
jurist.  Longinus  was  brother  of  the  one-time  husband  of  Gaius' 
sister  Drusilla.  Their  case  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  this 
writer  elsewhere,35  as  one  among  those  over  which  Tacitus,  with  the 
skill  he  had  learned  in  the  law  courts,  has  cast  an  obscuring  veil. 
Longinus  was  deported  to  Sardinia,  and  Silanus,  supposedly  en 
route  to  exile  on  Naxos,  was  executed  at  Barium  (Tac.  16.9). 
Silanus'  death  is  much  less  surprising  than  the  fact  that  he  had 
survived  to  this  rather  late  date. 

Despite  the  execution  for  treason  of  Rubellius  Plautus  in  62,  two 
years  later  his  father-in-law,  Lucius  Antistius  Vetus  (PIR2  A  753/ 
776;  de  Laet,  944),  had  become  proconsul  of  Asia,  64/5.  Now, 
returned  from  his  province,  he  was  in  65  indicted  by  his  freedman 
Fortunatus  together  with  a  Claudius  Demianus.  Perhaps  accused 
with  him  were  his  mother-in-law,  Sextia,  and  his  daughter,  Antistia 
Pollitta,  Plautus'  widow.  Clearly  the  indictment  was  for  treason. 
All  three  committed  suicide;  conviction  followed  (Tac.  16.9-11). 
But  not  much  more  can  be  extracted  confidently  from  the  obscuration 
of  the  case  by  Tacitus ;  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere36  that  one  cannot 
even  know  whether  all  three,  or  two,  or  only  one  of  the  trio,  was 
actually  prosecuted  under  the  indictment.  But  it  was  evident 
earlier  (above,  204)  that  one  of  the  various  stories  surrounding 
Plautus'  execution  plainly  implicated  his  father-in-law  as  abetting 
his  treason.  Fortunatus  may  have  brought  forward  damning 
evidence  which  had  not  been  revealed  in  62 ;  or  we  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  some  vindictiveness  inspired  by  the  Pisonian  con- 
spiracy made  Nero  now  regard  what  he  had  chosen  to  ignore  three 
years  before  in  Vetus'  conduct. 

The  trials  in  66  of  Thrasea  Paetus  and  some  lesser  co-defendants, 
and  of  Barea  Soranus  and  his  daughter  Servilia  (Tac.  16.21-35), 
have  been  discussed  in  considerable  detail  elsewhere.37  The  case  of 
Thrasea,  it  was  there  concluded,  was  part  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
Pisonian  conspiracy;  Thrasea  was  probably  accused  of  instigating 


35  Rogers  (above  note  32)  303-5. 

36  Ibid.  305-7. 

37  Ibid.  285-95. 
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and  encouraging  that  treason,  if  no  more.  Barea  Soranus  evidently 
was  convicted  of  attempting  to  raise  a  revolt  in  support  of  Rubellius 
Plautus  in  Asia,  where  he  was  the  proconsul  61/2.  It  was  more 
tentatively  suggested  that  Servilia  had  been  involved,  perhaps,  along 
with  her  husband,  Annius  Pollio  (above,  209),  in  the  Pisonian  plot. 
For  the  prosecution  of  Thrasea,  Cossutianus  Capito  and  Eprius 
Marcellus  received  each  five  million  sesterces;  Ostorius  Sabinus, 
prosecutor  of  Barea  Soranus,  got  twelve  hundred  thousand  and  the 
insignia  quaestoria  (Tac.  16.33.4).  Nero,  who  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed financially,  will  not  have  paid  out  such  sums  as  those 
except  for  what  he  believed,  at  least,  were  very  high  services,  the 
conviction  of  very  real  and  dangerous  traitors. 

Also  in  66  occurred  another  conspiracy;  our  information,  limited 
by  the  failure  of  Annals  XVI  to  a  half-sentence  in  Suetonius  and 
probable  mention  in  a  fragment  of  the  Acta  Arvalium,  comprises 
only  the  fact,  the  place  (Beneventum),  and  the  name  of  the  titular 
leader,  Annius  Vinicianus  (our  No.  8). 38  We  assume  that  he  was 
executed. 

The  next  year,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  we  hear  of  the  summons 
thither  of  Scribonius  Sulpicius  Proculus,  his  brother,  Scribonius 
Sulpicius  Rufus  (above,  203),  and  the  more  famous  Gnaeus  Domitius 
Corbulo.  Corbulo  had  been  denounced  by  a  subordinate,  Arrius 
Varus,  but  on  what  charges  we  do  not  hear  (Tac.  Hist.  3.6.1).  We 
have  seen  also  a  report  that  Rubellius  Plautus  negotiated  with 
Corbulo  in  62  (above,  204).  Nero  now  ordered  Corbulo's  execution 
which  that  general  anticipated  by  suicide.  The  Scribonii  Sulpicii, 
under  threat  of  indictment  and  therefore  shunned,  took  their  own 
lives  also  (Dio,  63.17.2  ff.). 

As  was  remarked  above,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  all 
discoverable  potential  rivals  of  Nero  had  been  soon  or  late  destroyed. 
Marcus  Junius  Silanus  was  removed  at  once  by  Agrippina;  Britan- 
nicus  fell  before  Nero  had  been  on  his  throne  a  year.  Aulus  Plaut- 
ius  was  put  away  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  a  danger.  But  excuse 
for  the  death  of  Sulla  could  have  been  found  in  55,  and  certainly  in 
58 ;  he  did  not  die  until  62.  Rubellius  Plautus  might  have  been  cut 
down  even  in  55,  or  in  59,  or  in  60;  he  too  died  in  62.  There  was 
clear  indication  in  62  that  Piso  was  dangerous;  he  was  overlooked 
until  in  65  he  presented  crucial  menace.    It  was  not  until  64  that 

38  Suet.  36.1 ;  CIL  VI  2044  I  2  f. 
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anything  befell  Decimus  Silanus,  and  it  was  another  year  beyond 
that  before  his  nephew  Lucius  was  brought  down.  Nothing  at  all 
was  done  about  Annius  Pollio  until  he  appeared  among  the  accom- 
plices of  Piso  in  the  conspiracy  of  65  ;  nor  about  his  brother  Vinicianus 
until  he  himself  conspired  to  assassinate  Nero  the  next  year. 

Does  not  all  this  seem  to  call  for  some  explanation? 

We  have  seen  Nero,  questioned  in  illness  about  the  succession 
to  the  Empire  in  case  of  his  death,  make  a  thoroughly  responsible 
answer  to  the  question,  and  suggest  an  eminently  qualified  person  as 
possible  candidate  (above,  193). 

If  we  suppose  Nero  considered,  out  of  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  State,  that,  until  and  unless  he  should  have  an  heir  of  his  own, 
he  must  not  destroy  anyone  who  might  in  future  perhaps  be  needed 
as  head  of  State,  except  only  in  the  eventuality  that  such  individual 
became  a  clear,  real,  critical  threat  to  his  own  security  upon  his 
throne,  would  this  not  account  for  the  phenomenon  we  have  ob- 
served?   If  not  this,  what  does  explain  it? 

Or  is  no  explanation  needed  ? 


XV.    Pliny's  Treatment  of  History 
in  Epistolary  Form 

HENRY  W.  TRAUB 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

In  a  number  of  his  epistles  Pliny  deals  with  historical  incidents 
that  took  place  under  the  Roman  Empire.1  Many  of  these  letters 
contain  merely  brief  allusions  to  or  brief  discussions  of  past  events. 
Others  are  in  themselves  complete  narrations  of  historical  episodes. 
It  is  only  with  some  of  the  letters  of  this  latter  class  that  we  are  here 
concerned.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  investigate  the  content 
of  these  letters,  to  discover  their  reason  for  being,  and  especially  to 
discern  their  literary  nature.  Certain  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween these  epistles  and  passages  from  the  historical  works  of  Taci- 
tus. This  is  done  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  character 
of  the  Plinian  letters,  and  not  to  prove  as  an  essential  part  of  this 
study  any  indebtedness  of  Tacitus  to  Pliny,  or  of  Pliny  to  Tacitus.2 
In  general  this  study  is  concerned  with  illustrating  in  a  particular 
way  the  literary  dexterity  and  feeling  for  form  so  characteristic  of 
Pliny  in  his  letters. 

We  shall  begin  our  investigation  by  considering  first  the  content 
and  then  the  form  of  Ep.  4. 1 1 ,  a  letter  dealing  with  an  incident  which 
took  place  some  fifteen  years  before  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  letter.3  Pliny  narrates  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Vestal  Virgin  Cornelia  was  executed  for  unchastity  during  the 

1  A.  M.  Guillemin,  Pline  el  la  vie  litteraire  de  son  temps  (Paris  1929)  128-30,  speaks 
of  "les  lettres  historiques,"  by  which  she  means:  "toutes  celles  [lettres]  dans  lesquelles 
est  raconte  quelque  evenement  interessant  l'histoire  du  monde,  celle  de  l'empire  ou 
meme  celle  de  quelque  personnage."  This  paper  is  not  concerned  with  what  informa- 
tion we  may  gain  about  certain  events  in  Roman  history  from  a  study  of  Pliny's  letters. 
It  rather  deals  with  the  literary  qualities  of  those  letters  of  Pliny  which  contain  narra- 
tions of  past  events,  and  which  are  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Roman  historian. 

2  The  passages  quoted  and  cited  from  the  works  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  in  this  article 
are  based  upon  the  following  editions:  Plinius  Minor,  ed.  M.  Schuster2  (Leipzig  1952) ; 
Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  Dialogus  (Leipzig  1949),  Historiae  (Lepizig  1950),  Annates 
(Leipzig  1952),  all  ed.  E.  Kostermann.7 

3  The  trial  and  death  of  Cornelia  took  place  around  91  a.d.  See  PIR?  C  1481. 
We  accept  as  generally  correct  Mommsen's  chronology  for  the  publication  of  Pliny's 
letters,  in  which  case  Bk.  IV  was  brought  out  about  104/5  a.d.  Cf.  Th.  Mommsen, 
"Zur  Lebensgeschichte  des  jiingeren  Plinius,"  Hermes  3  (1869)  43-47. 
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principate  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  Pliny  prefaces  his  account 
with  an  expression  of  strong  doubt  concerning  the  actual  guilt  of  the 
Vestal.  A  certain  senator  and  ex-praetor,  Valerius  Licinianus,4 
did  indeed  after  the  execution  of  the  Vestal  confess  his  own  immoral 
relationship  with  the  priestess  "sed  incertum,  utrum  quia  verum 
erat,  an  quia  graviora  metuebat,  si  negasset"  (4.11.5).  Pliny  con- 
tinues to  influence  the  reader's  opinion  towards  the  innocence  of 
Cornelia  by  next  stating  as  if  it  were  a  known  or  knowable  fact  that 
Domitian  was  enraged  by  the  odium  which  he  had  recently  incurred 
at  the  death  of  the  Vestal.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  Domitian  by 
means  of  threats  forced  Licinianus  to  confess  his  guilt.  We  are  told 
that  the  sole  motive  of  Domitian  in  his  punishment  of  Cornelia  was 
to  glorify  his  reign  by  a  return  to  exemplary  severitas,  and  that  he 
acted  by  his  right  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  "seu  potius  immanitate 
tyranni,  licentia  domini"  (4.11.6).  After  having  thus  turned  our 
minds  against  Domitian,  Pliny  begins  his  account  of  the  case  in- 
volving the  Vestal  and  her  paramours  (4.11.6) : 

.  .  .  reliquos  pontifices  non  in  Regiam,  sed  in  Albanam  villam  convocavit. 
Nec  minore  scelere,  quam  quod  ulcisci  videbatur,  absentem  inauditamque 
damnavit  incesti,  cum  ipse  fratris  filiam  incesto  non  polluisset  solum, 
verum  etiam  occidisset;  nam  vidua  abortu  periit. 

At  this  point  our  author  expands  his  narration  into  a  vivid  and 
highly  dramatic  account  of  the  Vestal's  death.  The  pontifices  sent 
to  carry  out  the  punishment  found  Cornelia  stretching  her  hands  to 
the  gods  and  exclaiming  again  and  again:  "  'me  Caesar  incestam 
putat,  qua  sacra  faciente  vicit,  triumphavit'  "5  (4.11.7).  Pliny's 
comment  is:  "Blandiens  haec  an  inridens,  ex  fiducia  sui  an  ex  con- 
temptu  principis  dixerit,  dubium  est;  dixit,  donee  ad  supplicium, 
nescio  an  innocens,  certe  tamquam  innocens,  ducta  est"  (4.11.8). 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  while  Pliny  tries  hard  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  giving  an  objective  account,  the  interpretations  which 
he  offers  for  the  words  of  Cornelia  are  heavily  weighted  on  the  side 
of  Cornelia's  innocence.  He  is  anxious  to  convict  Domitian  of 
unjust  cruelty.  There  follows  a  scene  fraught  with  pathos  and 
dramatic  details.  When  the  Vestal  was  descending  into  her  own 
grave  (4.11.9-10): 

*PIRl  V  67. 

6  Hostile  writers  maintain  that  Domitian's  great  military  victories  were  shams : 
cf.  Plin.  Pan.  12.2,  16.3;  Tac.  Agr.  39. 
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.  .  .  haesissetque  descendenti  stola,  vertit  se  ac  recollegit,  cumque  ei 
manum  carnifex  daret,  aversata  est  et  resiluit  foedumque  contactum  quasi 
plane  a  casto  puroque  corpore  novissima  sanctitate  reiecit,  omnibusque 
numeris  pudoris  ttoWtji/  -wpovoiav  eaxev  evvxw^v  weaeiv.6 

Pliny  now  states  that  a  Roman  knight,  Publius  Celer,7  had  been 
found  guilty  of  incestum  with  the  Vestal,  and  that  while  he  was  being 
scourged  to  death  in  the  forum,  he  kept  shouting:  "  'Quid  feci? 
Nihil  feci'  "  (4.11.10).  Thereupon  Pliny  emphasizes  once  more  that 
Domitian  was  burning  with  anger  under  an  imputation  of  crudelitas 
and  iniquitas.  Licinianus  was,  therefore,  approached  by  some 
henchmen  of  Domitian  who  warned  the  senator  that  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  Celer,  he  should  openly  confess  his  guilty  relation- 
ship with  the  Vestal,  Cornelia.8  Licinianus  did  so.  Pliny  contin- 
ues (4.11.13): 

Gratum  hoc  Domitiano  adeo  quidem,  ut  gaudio  proderetur  diceretque: 
'absolvit  nos  Licinianus'.  Adiecit  etiam  non  esse  verecundiae  eius  in- 
standum;  ipsi  vero  permisit,  si  qua  posset,  ex  rebus  suis  rapere,  antequam 
bona  publicarentur,  exiliumque  molle  velut  praemium  dedit. 

Pliny  concludes  the  narrative  by  stating  that  by  the  clemency  of 
Nerva  Licinianus  was  transferred  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  presently 
teaching  rhetoric. 

We  are  here  only  so  far  concerned  with  the  actual  legality  of 
Domitian's  actions  as  to  show  more  clearly  the  rhetorical  manner 
with  which  Pliny  has  distorted  and  obscured  the  case.  The  editors 
of  Pliny  and  the  writers  on  Roman  law  and  Roman  political  practice 
are  agreed  that  Domitian  acted  on  safe  legal  grounds  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Cornelia,  that  he  followed  traditional  procedures  in  the 
execution  of  a  Vestal.9  We  must,  moreover,  recognize  the  true  guilt 
of  the  Vestal,10  basing  our  decision  on  Suetonius'  more  sober  and 
very  factual  account  of  the  same  case.  The  account  of  Suetonius  is 
given  in  such  a  completely  different  manner  and  spirit  from  that  of 
Pliny  that  it  is  well  to  present  it  in  full  below.    As  an  example  of 

6  The  Greek  is  quoted  from  Eur.  Hec.  569. 
?  PIR*  C  621. 

8  Cf.  Tac.  Agr.  42,  where  there  is  a  similarly  described  situation. 

9  See:  E.  T.  Merrill's  Selected  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  (London  1908)  304;  Th. 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafr.  1.18-20,  25-26;  2.683;  3.919,  929;  Rom.  Staatsr.  2.54-57. 

10  B.  W.  Henderson,  Five  Roman  Emperors  (Cambridge  1927)  15;  G.  W.  Mooney's 
edition  of  Suetonius,  Bks.  VII-VIII  (Dublin  1930)  547-50.  Statius  felt  that  Domi- 
tian's actions  against  the  Vestal  were  justified:  Silvae  1.1.35;  5.1.42.  Dio  Cass,  to  be 
sure  sides  with  Pliny:  Hist.  67.3. 
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Domitian's  early  care  for  justice  Suetonius  relates  (Suet.  Dom. 
8.3-4) : 

Nam  cum  Oculatis  sororibus,  item  Varronillae  liberum  mortis  permisisset 
arbitrium  corruptoresque  earum  relegasset,  mox  Corneliam  maximam 
virginem,  absolutam  olim,  dein  longo  intervallo  repetitam  atque  convic- 
tam  defodi  imperavit,  stupratoresque  virgis  in  Comitio  ad  necem  caedi, 
excepto  praetorio  viro,  cui,  dubia  etiam  turn  causa  et  incertis  quaestioni- 
bus  atque  tormentis  de  semet  professo,  exilium  indulsit. 

We  see  at  once  that  Suetonius  has  given  us  only  the  relevant  facts, 
and  has  left  out  the  rhetorical  amplification  color,  and  subjective 
interpretation  of  Pliny.  The  most  interesting  aspects  of  Suetonius' 
version  are  the  fact  that  Cornelia  was  tried  twice  (an  important 
detail  omitted  by  Pliny),  and  the  logical  reason  that  Suetonius 
offers  us  for  Licinianus'  confession  of  guilt  and  yet  the  leniency  of  his 
punishment.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  difference 
between  an  account  purely  factual  and  a  narration  mainly  rhetorical 
or  literary. 

As  Professor  Rogers  has  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Tacitus'  nar- 
ration of  treason-trials,11  so  here  also  Pliny  has  obscured  the  legal 
procedure,  and  has  minimized  the  actual  accusation  against  Cornelia 
while  giving  the  reader  what  he  interprets  as  the  real  cause  of 
Cornelia's  death  —  the  whim  of  Domitian  to  decorate  his  reign  with 
old-fashioned  severity.  The  rhetorical  color  of  the  whole  account  is 
partly  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  partly  the  innocence  of  the  Vestal, 
each  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the  other.  The  most  important 
means  by  which  Pliny  tries  to  establish  the  innocence  of  Cornelia  is 
the  death-scene  itself.  Pliny  has  much  more  to  say  about  this 
aspect  of  the  case  than  any  other.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 
it  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  rhetorical  development,  and  it  is 
the  best  means  by  which  Pliny  can  establish  the  innocence  of  the 
Vestal  without  having  to  deal  with  the  pertinent  facts.  Our  at- 
tention is  turned  away  from  the  legal  side  of  the  case  to  the  pathetic 
and  dramatic  details  of  the  death-scene.  Cornelia  is  disdainful  of 
her  "murderer"  in  the  purity  of  her  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  led  to  admire  her  bravery  and  pity  her  fate.  This  is  also  a 
very  common  and  important  part  of  Tacitean  narrations  of  cases 
involving  death.  In  short,  Pliny's  narration  of  the  trial  and  death 
of  Cornelia  is  very  similar  to  Tacitus'  treatment  of  comparable 

11  R.  S.  Rogers,  "A  Tacitean  Pattern  in  Narrating  Treason-Trials,"  TA PA  83 
(1952)  285,  297,  303-6,  308-9. 
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incidents.  Listed  below  in  the  footnote  are  all  the  cases,  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  latter  books  of  the  Annals,  where  the  rhetorical 
pattern  and  method  of  narration  are  the  same  as  here  in  the  account 
of  Cornelia  and  her  lovers.12 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  Tacitus  treated  this 
very  case  in  the  lost  books  of  the  Histories.  In  the  early  chapters  of 
that  work  Tacitus  gives  a  kind  of  resume  of  the  exciting  events  to  be 
narrated  by  him  {Hist.  1.2-3).  After  having  mentioned  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  civil  wars  which  characterized  the  period  anterior 
to  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  Tacitus  comes  to  the  principate  of 
Domitian.13  Using  brief  phrases  Tacitus  mentions  the  important 
horrors  of  this  reign.  Among  these  items  he  couples  together  as  a 
contrasting  pair  the  particulars:  pollutae  caerimoniae,  magna  adul- 
teria.  W.  A.  Spooner  in  his  edition  of  the  Histories  has  rightly  seen 
that  Tacitus  is  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
Vestals  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  and  that  magna  probably 
means  "in  high  places,"  in  which  event  Tacitus  is  alluding  to  the 
intrigues  of  Domitian  with  his  niece  Julia.14  This  is  certainly  cor- 
rect since  the  succeeding  phrases  can  only  have  reference  to  the 
period  of  so-called  tyranny  and  bloodshed  under  Domitian.  More- 
over, we  have  already  seen  in  the  Plinian  epistle  that  there  also  the 
same  rhetorical  contrast  is  made  between  punishment  of  the  Vestal 
for  incestum  and  Domitian's  own  incestuous  relations.  It  seems 
clear,  moreover,  that  Tacitus  so  arranged  his  material  in  the  latter 
books  of  the  Histories  that  he  was  able  to  treat  in  close  proximity 
the  deaths  of  Cornelia  and  Julia.15  It  is  tempting  to  see  in  such  a 
similar  arrangement  of  two  separate  historical  incidents  in  the  works 
of  two  friends  a  literary  borrowing.  Such  an  antithesis,  however, 
is  one  that  easily  presents  itself  to  rhetorically  mindful  authors,  such 
as  Pliny  and  Tacitus  were. 

We  see,  therefore,  and  this  is  the  important  point,  that  Pliny  has 
narrated  an  historical  incident  within  what  purports  to  be  a  letter 

12Tac.  Ann.  14.57-59,  60-64;  15.35,  68-69;  16.7-9,  10-11,  14-15,  18-19,  21-35. 

13  Tac.  Hist.  1.2.    See  also:  G.  G.  Ramsay,  The  Histories  of  Tacitus  (London  1915) 

4-7. 

14  The  Histories  of  Tacitus  (London  1891)  107. 

15  This  would  be  quite  possible  since  Julia  died  at  about  the  same  time  as  Cornelia  : 
PIR2  F  426.  From  Tacitus'  phrase  pollutae  caerimoniae  it  would  seem  that  the  histor- 
ian like  Suetonius  believed  in  the  guilt  of  the  Vestal.  It  is  an  attractive  thought  that 
Pliny,  knowing  his  friend's  opinion  on  the  case,  tried  in  this  letter  in  friendly  rivalry 
with  Tacitus  to  establish  the  innocence  of  Cornelia  and  in  so  doing  to  use  a  rhetorical 
interpretation  of  facts  which  might  outshine  Tacitus'  own  brilliant  use  of  that  device. 
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sent  to  a  friend.  He  has  done  so  in  the  manner  of  a  historian.  This 
fact  is  of  some  significance  for  the  proper  understanding  of  Pliny's 
use  of  the  epistolary  form.  In  all  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  we 
do  not  find  any  letter  that  narrates  a  past  historical  event.16  There 
are  indeed  numerous  letters  which  narrate,  but  only  events  or  inci- 
dents that  were  in  the  then  immediate  present.11  So  Cicero  gives  a 
long  account  to  Cato  the  Younger  of  his  military  campaign  in 
Cilicia  (Fam.  15.4),  or  his  friend  Servius  Sulpicius  narrates  to 
Cicero  the  recent  murder  of  M.  Marcellus  (Fam.  4.12).  In  short, 
all  such  narrations  in  Cicero's  letters  are  actually  what  we  should 
expect  of  a  real  correspondence ;  that  is,  they  are  news.  Seneca  the 
Younger  does  upon  occasion  in  his  moral  epistles  narrate  very 
briefly  some  past  historical  event,  but  such  accounts,  in  reality 
anecdotes,  are  always  introduced  as  exempla  to  the  main  philosophi- 
cal thesis  of  the  letter.18  In  Pliny,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen  and  shall  see,  there  are  whole  letters  dedicated  to  the  narration 
of  past  events,  and  composed  in  the  highly  literary  manner  of 
history  for  the  delight  of  the  readers  and  the  fame  of  the  author. 

This  use  of  the  letter  to  narrate  an  artistically  whole  episode 
from  past  history  is  in  accord  with,  and  well  adapted  to,  Pliny's 
treatment  of  the  literary  epistle.19  All  of  Pliny's  letters  are  to  be 
valued  each  as  a  single  whole,  as  a  separate  literary  piece  or  unit 
with  but  one  subject  or  topic  involved.  The  subjects  chosen  for 
literary  treatment  are  many  and  varied,  reflecting  as  each  letter  does 
the  author's  own  literary  interests  as  well  as  the  tastes  of  the  time. 
The  Plinian  epistle,  therefore,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  specific  and 
brief  literary  efforts,  and  these  might  be  in  the  manner  of  the  rhe- 
torical descriptio,  or  the  eulogistic  encomium,  or,  as  concerns  us 
here,  the  historical  episode.  Indeed,  it  was  a  tendency  of  the  times 
through  the  influence  of  the  rhetorical  schools  to  deal  in  a  highly 
polished  but  abbreviated  manner  with  specific  literary  genres  as  if 
they  were  literary  exercises.    Such  a  tendency  can  best  be  seen  in  the 

16  The  closest  approach  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  to  a  narration  of  a  past 
historical  event  is  Cicero's  good-humoured  letter  to  L.  Papirius  Paetus  where  he  gives 
a  list  of  the  patricii  minor um  gentium  in  the  gens  Papiria  (Fam.  9.21). 

17  Cf.  Cic.  Alt.  5.20,  13.52;  Fam.  7.1. 

18  Cf.  Sen.  Ep.  24.6-8,  9 ;  66.51 ;  70.10,  20,  22;  77.14;  82.12  ;  95.42  ;  120.7;  122.10-13. 
15-16.  In  the  poetic  epistles  of  Horace  we  also  meet  with  anecdotes  used  as  exempla  : 
Ep.  1.7.29-34,  46-95;  15.26-41;  17.13-26;  2.2.26-40,  128-40. 

19  Cf.  H.  Peter,  Der  Brief  in  der  romischen  Litteratur  (Leipzig  1901)  112-18;  W. 
Kroll,  Studien  zum  Verstandnis  der  romischen  Literatur  (Stuttgart  1924)  225-46; 
M.  Schuster,  RE  s.v.  "Plinius  d.j."  449-51;  Guillemin  (above,  note  1)  124-34. 
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Silvae  of  Statius  with  which  the  epistles  of  Pliny  have  a  great 
affinity  in  this  regard.20 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  Pliny  never  forgets  that  he  is  using 
the  epistolary  form  for  his  literary  efforts,  and  thus,  whatever  the 
subject  may  be  that  he  chooses  for  literary  treatment,  the  topic  is 
always  made  to  conform  at  least  outwardly  to  the  usages  of  letter- 
writing.21  We  shall  see  that  this  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
letters  which  narrate  historical  incidents.  If  we  consider  the  manner 
in  which  Pliny  composed  the  letter  dealing  with  the  death  of  Cor- 
nelia, it  becomes  evident  that  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  a  natural  function  of  the  "private"  letter  to  treat  of 
material  proper  to  formal  history,  and,  therefore,  has  taken  unusual 
pains  to  make  his  narration  appear  as  something  proceeding  from 
the  spontaneous  disposition  of  a  friend  writing  to  a  friend. 

Pliny  begins  his  letter  to  Cornelius  Minicianus  in  the  following 
fashion:  "Audistine  Valerium  Licinianum  in  Sicilia  profited? 
Nondum  te  puto  audisse:  est  enim  recens  nuntius"  (4.11.1).  Pliny 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  is  a  purely  private,  informal  letter 
giving  a  friend  some  interesting  contemporary  news.22  Again  at  the 
end  of  this  letter  Pliny  makes  a  special  point  of  explaining  to  his 
friend  that  since  he  was  absent  from  Rome  at  the  time  when  the 
events  centering  around  Cornelia  took  place,  he  could  not  know 
them  all,  or  only  in  an  imperfect  way  (4.11.15). 

Returning  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  we  find  that  Pliny  pro- 
ceeds to  expand  his  news  about  Licinianus.  He  briefly  describes  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  former  orator  now  lives  in  exile. 
Pliny's  next  transition  is  at  the  same  time  natural  and  astute: 
"Dices  tristia  et  miseranda,  dignum  tamen  ilium,  qui  haec  ipsa 
studia  incesti  scelere  macularit"  (4.11.4).  This  is  Pliny's  excuse 
for  his  narration  of  the  whole  episode  involving  the  deaths  of  Cor- 
nelia and  Celer,  and  the  exile  of  Licinianus.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  he  introduces  the  account  by  expressing  his  doubts  as  to  the 
actual  guilt  of  Licinianus,  a  matter  which,  of  course,  entails  also  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Cornelia.  Thereupon,  the  whole  case  is  nar- 
rated for  us,  ending  with  the  transference  of  Licinianus  by  Nerva  to 

20  Peter  (above,  note  19)  115-16;  Guillemin  (above,  note  1)  82-83. 

21  Kroll  (above,  note  19)  238;  Peter  (above,  note  19)  117-18. 

22  Cicero  states  that  the  first  purpose  of  a  private  letter  is  that  we  inform  our  friends 
of  news  with  which,  through  absence,  they  are  not  acquainted.  Cf.  Cic.  Fam.  2.4.1; 
Q.  fr.  1.1.37. 
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Sicily  as  his  new  place  of  exile  (4.11.14).  Thus  Pliny  reaches  the 
very  point  where  his  letter  opened,  with  its  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Licinianus  occupies  himself  in  exile.  The  letter  itself  con- 
cludes with  Pliny's  insistence  that  since  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  such  a  long  and  newsy  letter,  he  expects  the  same  from  his 
friend  (4.11.15-16). 

In  such  a  careful  manner  is  the  narrative  enclosed  by  a  literary 
frame.  Pliny  begins  and  closes  the  letter  by  references  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  sending  news  about  Licinianus.  In  reality,  Licinianus, 
because  he  does  play  a  part  in  the  narrative  of  Cornelia,  is  the  means 
by  which  transitions  are  made  from  contemporary  news  to  history, 
and  back  again  from  history  to  Pliny's  own  time.  The  account  has 
suffered  somewhat  in  orderly  presentation  as  a  result  of  Pliny's 
desire  to  make  his  historical  narrative  appear  natural  to  epistolary 
form.  The  particulars  about  Licinianus  are  rather  dislocated. 
The  latest  actions  of  this  gentleman  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter,  those  less  recent  at  the  end,  and  the  earliest  in  the  middle. 
In  a  history  dealing  with  Domitian's  reign  we  should  be  presented 
with  the  story  of  Cornelia  and  the  subsequent  fate  of  her  two  lovers 
in  a  straightforward  fashion.  Nevertheless,  a  complete  and  inter- 
esting unit  of  past  history  is  related  by  Pliny,  charmingly  and  grace- 
fully adapted  to  the  form  of  a  supposedly  private  letter. 

In  such  a  fashion  does  it  appear  that  Pliny  at  least  partially 
satisfied  his  strongly  expressed  desire  to  compose  a  history.  In  one 
of  his  more  famous  letters23  Pliny  replies  to  the  suggestion  of 
Titinius  Capito  that  he  should  write  history.24  Our  author  states 
at  first  that  many  others  in  the  past  have  given  him  similar  advice, 
and  that  the  idea  is  a  welcome  one.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  great  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  one's  own 
reputation.25    Pliny  admits  that  he  is  passionately  interested  in  his 

23  Ep.  5.8.  The  idea  for  this  epistle  may  be  based  upon  a  remark  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters.  In  writing  to  his  historically  minded  friend  Atticus,  Cicero  expresses  a  desire 
to  write  history.  See:  Cic.  Alt.  16. 13c. 2;  Guillemin  (above,  note  1)  132.  This  fact, 
however,  would  not  at  all  qualify  the  sincerity  of  Pliny's  desire  to  write  history. 

24  Titinius  Capito  was  himself  author  of  a  work  of  historical  nature  dealing  with  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  See:  Plin.  Ep.  1.17,  5.8,  8.12;  A.  Stein,  RE  s.v.  "Octavius"  1856; 
H.  Peter,  Hist.  Rom.  Rel.  2  (Leipzig  1906)  clxxiii-clxxiv.  Peter  cites  Pliny's  publication 
of  his  speech  against  Publicus  Certus  (Ep.  4.21,  7.30,  9.13)  and  his  biography  of  Vestri- 
cius  Cottius  (Ep.  2.7,  3.10)  as  derived  from  his  frustrated  desire  to  write  history.  He 
concludes  that  Pliny  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history. 

25  Another  strong  reason  why  Pliny  liked  the  idea  of  trying  a  new  literary  medium 
such  as  history  is  that  by  his  own  confession  Pliny,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
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own  fame,  and  that  the  writing  of  history  seems  almost  the  only 
means  of  assuring  it,  oratory  and  poetry  meeting  with  little  success 
unless  they  be  of  the  highest  genius.  But  men  are  curious  by  na- 
ture, and  are  captivated  by  information  however  badly  written.26 
He  also  has  behind  him  the  great  tradition  of  his  uncle,  a  fine  his- 
torian. In  spite  of  all  this  Pliny  explains  that  he  has  delayed  the 
undertaking  of  such  a  work  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  time 
necessary  for  the  revision  and  publication  of  his  speeches.  If  he 
tried  to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  he  would  do  justice  to  neither. 
Pliny  then  makes  a  rather  brief  comparison  between  oratory  and 
history  on  the  basis  of  subject  matter.  Both  employ  narratio,  sed 
aliter : 

huic  [oratory]  pleraque  humilia  et  sordida  et  ex  medio  petita,  illi 
[history]  omnia  recondita,  splendida,  excelsa  conveniunt.27 

Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  Pliny  asks  his  friend  to  suggest  for 
the  meantime  what  period  of  history  he  would  advise  for  treatment. 
Almost  at  once  Pliny  in  discussing  the  question  himself  dismisses 
remote  periods  (vetera  et  scripta  aliis)  as  having  been  already  done 
by  others.  One  would  find  inevitable  and  troublesome  a  collation 
of  several  historians.  He  then  wonders  whether  he  should  deal  with 
matters  intacta  et  nova.  This  is  dangerous  because  you  are  bound 
to  give  offense.28  There  will  be  more  to  censure  than  to  praise.  It 
is  this  period,  however,  which  Pliny  obviously  prefers  since  he  ends 
the  letter  in  a  rather  pompous  protestation  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  this  drawback,  and  that  his  is  a  strong  enough  mental 
constitution  to  tell  the  truth  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

was  a  dilettante  in  the  field  of  literature  (Ep.  9.29).  Pliny  gives  very  high  praise  to  a 
friend  who  like  himself  composes  orations,  and  writes  epistles,  poetry  —  and  history 
(Ep.  1.16). 

26  This  is  a  key  passage  for  indicating  not  only  the  popularity  of  history  in  Pliny's 
own  day,  but  also  the  fact  that  much  of  it  was  of  a  popular  nature.  Pliny  undoubtedly 
wanted  to  have  a  part  in  this  general  literary  movement,  although,  to  be  sure,  a  re- 
spectable and  proper  part.  See:  E.  M.  Sanford,  "Lucan  and  his  Roman  Critics,"  CP 
26  (1931)  250-52;  H.  Peter,  Geschichtliche  Litteratur  tiber  die  r dm.  Kaiserzeit  (Leipzig 
1897)  1.80. 

27  Ep.  5.8.9.  Pliny's  attitude  towards  history  is  that  of  his  master:  Quint.  Inst. 
10.1.31-34. 

28  Many  of  those  —  or  their  descendants  —  who  had  played  unattractive  parts 
under  former  malt  imperatores  were  still  alive.  Pliny  is  elsewhere  a  witness  of  the 
bruised  feelings  of  family  pride  resulting  from  a  frank  portrayal  of  fairly  recent  events 
{Ep.  9.27),  and  Tacitus  is  consciously  aware  of  the  possibility  of  offending  some  of  his 
contemporaries  (Ann.  4.33). 
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For  the  time  being,  while  he  was  busy  with  his  orations,  Pliny 
might  well  find  an  answer  to  his  quandary  within  the  epistle.  He 
might  in  this  way  try  his  hand  at  writing  history  in  a  minor  key 
before  launching  out  into  a  bold  and  hazardous  venture.29  In  the 
epistle  he  might  treat  briefly  a  single  historical  episode  which  could 
be  both  fresh  and  elevated.  Has  he  not  done  so  in  his  letter  dealing 
with  Cornelia?  Here  is  material  which  Pliny  does  represent  as 
being  rather  unknown,  and  in  treating  which  he  assumes  the  pose  of 
one  who  desires  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the  whole  case  (Ep. 
4.11.15).  Here  is  an  event  which  in  its  elevation  will  stir  the  minds 
of  men.  Even  if  Pliny  had  not  adorned  his  narrative  with  rhetorical 
embellishment,  the  mere  story  would  have  held  us.  Here  is  also  a 
subject  taken  from  a  period,  the  reign  of  Domitian,  which  had,  at 
least  for  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  more  to  censure  than  to  praise.30  It  is 
an  incident  not  taken  from  materials  that  are  Vetera  et  scripta  aliis, 
but  rather  from  a  period  of  much  more  recent  date  where  there  are 
subjects  intacta  et  nova.n 

It  seems  true,  therefore,  that  Pliny  as  a  wishful  historian  was 
disposed  to  use  the  epistle  as  a  means  of  sublimating  for  the  present 
his  urge  to  write  a  history.  As  a  writer  of  epistles  Pliny  was  glad  to 
include  letters  dealing  with  exciting  events  of  the  past  within  his  col- 
lection. In  writing  to  a  friend  about  a  recent  incident  in  the  senate 
he  says  {Ep.  3.20.10-11): 

Haec  tibi  scripsi,  primum  ut  aliquid  novi  scriberem,  deinde  ut  non  num- 
quam  de  re  publica  loquerer,  cuius  materiae  nobis  quanto  rarior  quam 
veteribus  occasio  tanto  minus  omittenda  est.  Et  hercule  quousque  ilia 
vulgaria  'quid  agis?  ecquid  commode  vales?'  Habeant  nostrae  quoque 
litterae  aliquid  non  humile,  nec  sordidum  nec  privatis  rebus  inclusum. 

The  matters  humilia  et  sordida,  common  to  oratory,  are  apparently 
to  be  avoided  so  far  as  is  possible  and  practicable  in  Pliny's  epistles. 
In  the  above  quoted  passage  Pliny  has  undoubtedly  in  mind  the 

29  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  Pliny  had  lived  beyond  an  age  where  he 
reached  the  height  of  his  literary  powers,  he  might  well  have  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
composing  a  history. 

30  A  history  of  the  principates  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  could  hardly  do  this.  Cf . 
Tac.  Hist.  1.1;  Agr.  3.1;  the  whole  of  Pliny's  Panegyric  and  especially  18,  44,  45,  48, 
53,  80,  82,  89-95. 

31  If  we  accept  Mommsen's  general  scheme  for  the  chronology  of  the  publication  of 
the  epistles  as  correct,  Bk.  IV  was  put  out  around  104/5  a.d.,  at  which  time  in  all  prob- 
ability Tacitus  had  not  yet  published  his  Histories.  See:  Schanz-Hosius4  (1935) 
2.625;  E.  Kostermann,  Annates  (above,  note  2)  praef.  xiv-xv. 
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thrilling  events  of  state  so  often  recorded  in  the  correspondence  of 
his  great  model  Cicero.  Pliny  goes  on  to  say  that  under  the  present 
direction  of  the  state  by  one  man  an  author  does  not  have  many 
chances  to  write  about  stirring  political  events.  When,  as  in  the 
present  case,  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  it  must  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  and  the  subject  included  within  the  collection  of  letters.32 
Pliny  in  another  letter  complains  of  the  paucity  of  this  same  kind 
of  subject  matter.  A  friend  has  asked  Pliny  to  write  him  not  only 
many  but  long  letters.  Pliny  answers  that  he  has  not  done  so  be- 
cause he  has  realized  that  his  friend  is  rather  busy,  and  because  he  is 
quite  occupied  himself.    He  continues  {Ep.  9.2.1-3): 

Praeterea  nec  materia  plura  scribendi  dabatur.  Neque  enim  eadem 
nostra  conditio  quae  M.  Tulli,  ad  cuius  exemplum  nos  vocas.  Illi  enim 
et  copiosissimum  ingenium  et  par  ingenio  qua  varietas  rerum  qua  magni- 
tudo  largissime  suppetebat;  nos  quam  angustis  terminis  claudamur, 
etiam  tacente  me  perspicis,  nisi  forte  volumus  scholasticas  tibi  atque,  ut 
ita  dicam,  umbraticas  litteras  mittere. 

As  we  read  those  letters  which  Pliny  composed  concerning  contem- 
porary scenes  from  the  senate  and  the  centum  viral  court,  we  feel,  as 
Pliny  must  himself  have  felt,  the  great  disparity  between  these 
epistles  and  the  correspondence  of  Cicero,  so  full  of  really  moving 
political  action.33  If  unlike  Cicero  Pliny  did  not  have  in  his  own 
day  exciting  events  to  write  about  in  his  letters,  he  could,  neverthe- 
less, provide  his  readers  from  time  to  time  with  stirring  happenings 
mainly  political  which  he  had  himself  lived  through  in  the  past  or 
with  which  he  had  some  other  personal  connection.  Such  events 
would  mainly  come  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  conceivably 
also  from  earlier  principates.34  If  Trajan  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
princes,  still  under  emperors  like  Domitian  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  varietas  rerum,36  if  not  too  wholesome  in  character  yet  certainly 

32  Pliny's  phraseology  for  expressing  this  last  thought  is  interesting:  "absentibus 
amicis  quasi  ministrare  epistulis  possumus"  (Ep.  3.20.12). 

33  Cf.  Henderson  (above,  note  10)  35,  181-84. 

34  This  period  would  presumably  cover  the  reigns  of  Claudius  through  Domitian 
and  especially  the  latter's  principate.  Such  is  actually  the  case  in  all  the  letters  of 
Pliny  which  in  any  way  deal  with  or  allude  to  past  historical  events.  Ep.  1.5,  12  ;  2.1 ; 
3.7,  11,  14,  16;  4.11;  5.5,  16;  6.16,  24;  7.19,  27,  33;  8.6;  9.13. 

35  Varietas  rerum  is  a  semi-technical  phrase  used  in  connection  with  thrilling  events 
of  the  past  —  as  Cicero  points  out,  the  stories  we  most  enjoy  in  reading.  Cf .  Cic. 
Fam.  5.12.4-6;  Plin.  Ep.  4.24.6;  Tac.  Ann.  4.33.13.  See  also:  B.  L.  Ullman,  "History 
and  Tragedy,"  TAPA  73  (1942)  50-51. 
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more  impassioned.36  Pliny  would,  of  course,  have  to  relate  the 
narration  of  past  events  to  something  in  the  immediate  present  in 
order  to  justify  his  dealing  with  them  in  his  letters.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  an  example  of  how  he  accomplishes  this  in  his  letter 
dealing  with  the  case  of  Cornelia  and  Licinianus.  Pliny,  therefore, 
narrated  in  his  epistles  past  historical  episodes  not  only  from  his 
desire  to  write  history,  but  also  from  his  concern  to  write  letters 
treating,  as  Cicero's  did,  subjects  of  poignant  interest. 

Let  us  consider  three  more  of  these  "historical"  letters  of  Pliny, 
and  in  doing  so  further  illustrate  the  points  established  above  con- 
cerning their  literary  character  and  content.  Pliny  opens  a  letter  to 
Maecilius  Nepos  by  stating  (Ep.  3.16.1) : 

Adnotasse  videor  facta  dictaque  virorum  feminarumque  alia  clariora  esse, 
alia  maiora.    Confirmata  est  opinio  mea  hesterno  Fanniae  sermone. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  discuss  the  fact  that  the 
most  famous  acts  of  a  person's  life  are  not  necessarily  the  greatest. 
As  evidence  of  this  fact  Pliny  spends  the  whole  of  the  letter  in  nar- 
rating various  acts  of  courage  and  bravery  of  Arria.  These  acts, 
Pliny  says,  obscuriora  but  none  the  less  as  great  as  the  famous  "Paete, 
non  dolet"  scene  of  Arria,37  were  related  to  him  in  a  recent  conver- 
sation with  Fannia,  the  granddaughter  of  the  famous  lady.  The 
letter  ends  in  the  following  manner:  "Unde  colligitur,  quod  initio 
dixi,  alia  esse  clariora,  alia  maiora"  (3.16.13). 

Pliny  first  relates  the  pathetic  tale  of  how  Arria  concealed  from 
her  ill  husband  the  fact  that  their  beloved  son  had  already  died  of 
the  same  malady.  Arria  would  answer  her  husband's  inquiries 
about  his  son  by  saying  that  he  was  sleeping  well.  Then,  when  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears,  she  would  offer  some  excuse  to 
leave  the  room.    Pliny  continues  (3.16.6)  : 

Praeclarum  quidem  illud  eiusdem,  ferrum  stringere,  perfodere  pectus, 
extrahere  pugionem,  porrigere  marito,  addere  vocem  immortalem  ac 
paene  divinam:  "Paete,  non  dolet"! 

36  Perhaps  the  reason  why  Tacitus  senectuti  seposuit  (cf.  Hist.  1.1;  Agr.  3)  his 
history  of  the  principates  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  was  that  while  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  chance  that  death  might  overtake  him  before  getting  to  or  completing  the  history  of 
a  happier  age,  he  wanted,  nevertheless,  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  that  he  first  deal  with 
the  more  exciting  periods  of  the  Empire,  the  periods  of  the  Histories  and  the  Annals. 

37  Ep.  3.16.13.    Cf.  Martial's  treatment  of  the  well-known  theme:  Mart.  Epigr. 

1.13. 
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We  are  then  told  that  this  famous  act  is  no  greater  than  Arria's 
courage  in  hiding  from  her  husband  the  death  of  their  son.  As  if  to 
reaffirm  this  same  point  Pliny  depicts  another  less  familiar  action  in 
the  life  of  the  heroine.  When  Paetus  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Claudius  for  his  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Scribonianus,  Arria  in 
spite  of  her  insistent  requests  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  her 
husband  on  board  his  ship.  Not  at  all  daunted,  in  her  conjugal  de- 
votion she  hired  a  small  fishing  vessel  "ingensque  navigium  minimo 
secuta  est"  (3.16.9). 

The  last,  the  longest,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  letter 
deals  with  the  rather  obscure  acts  of  Arria  during  the  few  days  before 
her  death  (3.16.9-12).  Arriving  at  Rome  Arria  spurns  the  idea  of 
seeking  the  dementia  of  the  emperor,  and  manifests  her  resolution 
not  to  outlive  her  husband.  She  is  obdurate  to  the  appeals  of  her 
son-in-law,  Thrasea  Paetus,  not  to  commit  this  brave  act.  A  guard 
is  placed  over  her  by  her  immediate  family,  whereupon  Arria  in 
order  to  show  her  determination  to  meet  death  with  her  husband 
almost  kills  herself  by  dashing  her  head  against  a  wall.  Pliny  con- 
tinues: "Focilata  'dixeram'  inquit  'vobis  inventuram  me  quamlibet 
duram  ad  mortem  viam,  si  vos  facilem  negassetis'  "  (3.16.12).  The 
narrative  ends  at  this  point,  and  Pliny  concludes  the  letter  as  de- 
scribed above.  He  intends  us  to  infer  that  when  Arria  had  so  clearly 
indicated  her  resolution  to  die,  her  relatives  ceased  their  objections, 
and  shortly  afterwards  she  showed  Paetus  the  way  to  death  and 
glory  as  previously  told  in  the  letter. 

Essentially  the  epistle  is  concerned  with  a  historical  topic,  the 
bravery  of  Arria.  Her  attempt  to  conceal  from  her  husband  the 
death  of  their  son,  and  later  her  determination  to  abide  as  closely  as 
possible  by  her  husband  in  his  recall  to  Rome,  as  separate  incidents 
in  illustrating  the  virtues  of  Arria  lead  up  to  the  more  fully  developed 
description  of  Arria's  final  acts  of  bravery  and  devotion.  So,  for 
example,  in  the  Annals  before  the  historian  comes  to  deal  with  the 
last  bravely  spent  days  of  Thrasea  Paetus'  life,  he  presents  to  the 
reader  in  earlier  and  separate  portions  of  his  work  several  short  in- 
cidents illustrating  the  bravery  and  boldness  of  Thrasea.38  These 
incidents  are  presented  as  if  to  prepare  us  for  the  final  and  lengthy 
treatment  of  Thrasea's  death.  Because  Tacitus  is  writing  a  com- 
plete and  chronological  history  of  a  whole  period,  these  incidents  are 

38Tac.  Ann.  13.49;  14.12,  48-49;  16.21-35. 
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separated  from  each  other  by  long  passages  dealing  with  other  sub- 
jects. Pliny,  because  he  can  deal  with  only  one  literary  unit  in  a 
letter,  brings  these  historical  episodes  together  as  illustrating  a  single 
topic.  The  result  is  a  swiftly  moving  and  dramatically  complete 
narrative.  Indeed,  a  dramatic  presentation  of  past  events  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  topical  treatment  of  history  over  a  strictly 
chronological  one,  an  advantage  which  Tacitus  was  acutely  aware 
of,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  sometimes  altered  his  own  chron- 
ological arrangement.39 

Even  if  we  take  into  account,  however,  Pliny's  topical  treatment 
of  these  past  events,  there  is  one  aspect  of  his  narration  that  is  un- 
natural. The  actual  suicide  of  Arria  is  out  of  its  normal  position. 
It  could,  and  would  more  naturally,  occur  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
following  Pliny's  description  of  Arria's  attempted  suicide  a  few  days 
before  she  died.  The  reason  why  Pliny  has  not  followed  here  a 
systematic  or  historical  disposition  of  his  material  is  because  he  has 
sought  to  conceal  in  this  way  the  fact  that  he  is  really  writing  history 
within  an  epistle.  He  has,  moreover,  framed  the  letter  within  re- 
marks personally  directed  to  his  addressee.  We  have  noted  this 
device  before  in  the  letter  about  Cornelia.  Another  device  used  is 
to  connect  his  narration  with  something  that  has  occurred  to  him 
recently,  here  an  idea  of  his  lately  confirmed  by  a  conversation. 
This  idea,  moreover,  or  proposition,  that  the  more  famous  acts  of  a 
person  are  not  necessarily  the  greater,  is  the  means  by  which  Pliny 
is  justified  in  narrating  not  merely  certain  less  well-known  acts  of 
Arria,  but  also  her  most  famous  feat.  This  is  a  clever  device,  and 
Pliny  makes  it  the  more  effective  by  putting  the  act  of  suicide  out  of 
its  normal  or  rather  formal  position  and  including  it  informally  with 
the  first  incident  as  a  comparison  illustrating  the  truth  of  his  prop- 
osition.40 

The  last  two  letters  of  Pliny  with  which  we  shall  deal  are  ad- 
dressed to  Tacitus.  Since  both  these  epistles  are  written  to  an 
historian,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  Pliny  to  justify 
his  historical  narrations.  In  Ep.  7.33,  Pliny,  having  Cicero's 
famous  letter  to  the  historian  Lucceius  in  mind,41  asks  Tacitus  to  in- 

39  See  H.  Furneaux'  edition  of  the  Annals,  Vol.  1,  Intro.  27. 

40  We  have  previously  noticed  in  Pliny's  letter  on  Cornelia  the  disruption  of  nat- 
ural narrative  sequence  in  order  to  connect  the  account  of  a  past  event  with  the  sup- 
posedly contemporary  interest  of  the  letter. 

41  Cic.  Fam.  5.12.  The  important  difference  between  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  re- 
quests that  their  respective  deeds  be  celebrated  in  a  historical  work  is  that  Cicero  in 
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elude  within  his  Histories  an  incident  involving  Pliny's  own  gloria. 
Our  author  opens  the  letter  by  paying  high  tribute  to  the  destined 
greatness  of  Tacitus'  work,  and  then  goes  on  to  his  request,  which  he 
emphasizes  by  stating  (7.33.3) : 

Demonstro  ergo,  quamquam  diligentiam  tuam  fugere  non  possit,  cum  sit 
in  publicis  actis,  demonstro  tamen,  quo  magis  credas  iucundum  mihi 
futurum,  si  factum  meum,  cuius  gratia  periculo  crevit,  tuo  ingenio,  tuo 
testimonio  ornaveris. 

Pliny  proceeds  at  once  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  narrate  the  inci- 
dent, the  main  point  of  which  is  that  Herennius  Senecio  and  Pliny 
in  prosecuting  Baebius  Massa,42  the  so-called  favorite  of  Domitian, 
in  93  A.D.  ran  a  great  personal  risk.43  Upon  the  senate's  finding 
Massa  guilty,  Senecio,  supported  by  Pliny,  applied  to  the  consuls 
"ne  bona  dissipari  sinant,  quorum  esse  in  custodia  debent."44 
Massa  growing  angry  at  this  further  assault  upon  his  honor  and 
charging  that  Senecio  "non  advocati  fidem,  sed  inimici  amaritudinem 
implesse,  impietatis  reum  postulat."  Everyone  was  struck  dumb 
with  terror  except  Pliny.  Rising  up  in  all  his  glory  he  stated 
(7.33.8): 

'Vereor  .  .  .  clarissimi  consules,  ne  mihi  Massa  silentio  suo  praevarica- 
tionem  obiecerit,  quod  non  et  me  reum  postulavit.' 

On  the  following  days  Pliny  was  showered  with  compliments  for  his 
bravery,  and  here  Pliny  brings  his  narration  to  a  close.  The  letter 
then  concludes  (7.33.10): 

Haec,  utcumque  se  habent,  notiora,  clariora,  maiora  tu  facies;  quamquam 
non  exigo,  ut  excedas  actae  rei  modum.  Nam  nec  historia  debet  egredi 
veritatem,  et  honeste  factis  Veritas  sufficit. 

Pliny  obviously  wishes  to  appear  in  history  as  another  Helvidius 
Priscus,  Lucius  Piso  or  Thrasea  Paetus.45  One  wonders  what 
Tacitus  felt  about  his  friend's  request.  Tacitus  makes  clear  in  the 
Agricola  that  at  the  time  Baebius  Massa  was  accused  for  res  repe- 
tundae  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  him.46    This  is  not  to 

his  letter  does  not  even  outline  the  actions  of  his  consulship,  Pliny  narrates  in  detail 
his  one  act  of  glory. 

42  P/2?2  B  26. 

43  Cf.  Plin.  Ep.  3.4.6. 

44  Herennius  was  afraid  that  Massa's  property  might  be  turned  over  to  persons 
falsely  claiming  amends,  and  that  thus  the  money  might  find  its  way  back  to  Massa. 

45  Cf.  Tac.  Hist.  4.4-9;  Ann.  2.34;  13.49;  14.12,  48-49. 

46  Tac.  Agr.  45.  See  also  H.  Furneaux  and  J.  G.  C.  Anderson's  edition  of  the 
Agricola  (Oxford  1922)  159-60. 
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mention  the  highly  suspect  charge  of  maiestas.47  Pliny  says  no 
more  about  what  happened  to  the  charge  probably  because  there  was 
nothing  more  to  say.  Finally,  Tacitus  who  like  Pliny  had  led  a 
passive  existence  under  Domitian  but  who  unlike  his  friend  admitted 
as  much  would  certainly  see  in  Pliny's  request  an  attempt  to  have 
himself  represented  as  something  other  than  what  he  had  been.48 

Pliny  would  also  seem  to  have  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
Tacitus  was  aware  of  or  would  include  on  his  own  judgement  such  a 
tale.  He  is  not  willing  to  rely  upon  Tacitus'  use  of  the  diurna  acta49 
as  a  source,  and  he  states  in  various  ways  how  anxious  he  is  for 
Tacitus  as  a  friend  to  narrate  the  episode.  The  sincere  expression, 
moreover,  of  strong  desire  that  Tacitus  include  the  episode  in  his 
Histories  is  also  Pliny's  artful  excuse  for  narrating  the  account  him- 
self. In  reality  the  narration  of  the  incident  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Tacitus'  granting  the  petition.  Pliny  asks,  moreover,  that  Tacitus 
amplify  the  whole  account,  but  he  himself  has  done  a  very  good  job 
of  making  into  something  glorious  an  action  that  seems  to  have  en- 
tailed little  or  no  danger. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  not  at  all  sure  that  Tacitus 
intended  to  narrate  the  incident,  or  that  he  would  even  comply  with 
his  request  to  do  so,  decided  to  take  no  chances.  Cicero  in  his  letter 
to  Lucceius,  with  which  we  know  that  Pliny  was  quite  familiar,  is  of 
great  aid  to  us  here  (Fam.  5.12.8) : 

Quod  si  a  te  non  impetro,  [his  request  for  a  history  of  his  consulship]  hoc 
est,  si  quae  te  res  impedierit  (neque  enim  fas  esse  arbitror  quicquam  me 
rogantem  abs  te  non  impetrare),  cogar  fortasse  facere,  quod  non  nulli 
saepe  reprehendunt,  scribam  ipse  de  me,  multorum  tamen  exemplo  et 
clarorum  virorum. 

Pliny  has  done  just  this,50  and  in  spite  of  his  protestation  that  the 
ampliftcatio  should  not  exceed  the  truth,  he  has,  nevertheless,  just 

47  Pliny  is  not  above  reproach  in  his  critical  attitude  towards  charges  of  maiestas 
under  Domitian:  "crimina  maiestatis  in  harena  colligebat  [Domitian]"  (Pan.  33). 
Cf.  Suet.  Dom.  10.1. 

48  On  Pliny's  efforts  to  create  a  false  impression  of  what  was  actually  his  retiring 
behavior  under  Domitian  see:  Henderson  (above,  note  10)  13-14;  M.  Hammond. 
"Pliny  the  Younger's  Views  on  Government,"  HSCP  49  (1938)  130;  A.  C.  Andrews. 
"Pliny  the  Younger,  Conformist,"  CJ  34  (1938)  150-51. 

49  Cf.  Plin.  Ep.  5.13(14).  8;  Tac.  Ann.  16.22.  For  Tacitus'  use  of  the  acta  diurna 
urbis  as  a  source  of  information  see  Furneaux  (above,  note  39)  Intro.  18-19. 

60  Kroll  and  Schuster  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  persons  addressed  in  the  letters 
bear  no  significance  as  to  the  contents  of  the  epistles.  Thus  Pliny's  request  in  this 
letter  to  Tacitus  may  be  interpreted  as  a  mere  device,  not  to  be  taken  seriously  but 
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as  Cicero  himself  desired,  succeeded  well  in  making  the  deeds  appear 
"pluscula  maiora  quam  concedit  Veritas."51 

Finally,  there  is  Pliny's  famous  letter  dealing  with  his  uncle's 
death  in  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  {Ep.  6.16).  There  is  no  need 
to  rehearse  the  well-known  contents  of  the  epistle.  It  is  rather  our 
concern  to  view  the  account  as  something  more  than  what  Pliny 
says  it  is,  source  material  for  the  Histories  of  Tacitus.  If,  moreover, 
the  letter  was  composed  with  something  more  in  mind  than  the  con- 
veyance of  information  to  a  friend,  then  we  have  our  finest  example 
of  Pliny's  experimentation  with  writing  history. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  epistle  Pliny,  having  finished  his  account 
of  his  uncle's  death,  says:  "Interim  Miseni  ego  et  mater  —  sed 
nihil  ad  historiam,  nec  tu  aliud  quam  de  exitu  eius  scire  voluisti" 
(6.16.21).  We  may  take  this  not  only  as  a  hint  to  Tacitus  that  the 
author  would  enjoy  relating  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  erup- 
tion, a  hint  apparently  taken  by  Tacitus,52  but  also  as  a  part  of 
Pliny's  technique  to  make  his  historical  narratives  appear  informal, 
here  mere  commentarii,63  and  thus  more  in  accordance  with  the 
epistolary  form.  In  reality,  the  words,  in  relation  to  the  letter  as  a 
whole,  are  somewhat  inane.  Our  author  would  never  have  spoiled 
the  literary  unity  of  the  epistle  by  introducing  another  long  topic 
foreign  to  his  subject.  In  Ep.  6.20,  moreover,  where  Pliny  does 
describe  to  Tacitus  his  personal  experiences  in  the  great  disaster,  he 
states  that  such  a  topic  is  not  suitable  to  the  genre  of  history,  and 
that  he  hopes  it  is  worthy  of  the  epistle  (6. 20.20). 54 

Also  at  the  end  of  his  letter  on  his  uncle's  death  Pliny  remarks  in 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  that  he  has  faithfully  related  either  what 
he  saw  personally  or  what  was  reported  to  him  immediately  after 
the  disaster  "cum  maxime  vera  memorantur.  ..."  Pliny  con- 
tinues: "Tu  potissima  excerpes:  aliud  est  enim  epistulam,  aliud 
historiam,  aliud  amico,  aliud  omnibus  scribere"  (Ep.  6.16.22). 
When  we  have  finished  reading  such  a  mangificent  narration  of  a 
past  event,  it  appears  all  the  more  senseless  for  Pliny  to  insist  with  us 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  purely  personal  letter  between 
friends,  that  it  does  not  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  an  answer 
to  a  friend's  request  for  information.    There  is,  indeed,  a  great 

allowing  Pliny  to  narrate  his  own  account  of  the  episode.  Kroll  (above,  note  19)  238- 
39;  M.  Schuster,  Burs.  Jahresber.  221  (1929)  53-54. 

51  Cf.  Cic.  Fam.  5.12.3  (the  quotation  has  been  slightly  modified). 

62  Cf.  Plin.  Ep.  6.20.1. 

53  Cf.  Cic.  Fam.  5.12.10. 

54  This  latter  comment  is  a  strained  attempt  at  modesty. 
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difference  between  writing  a  work  of  history  and  a  single  letter 
treating  one  historical  event.  If,  however,  you  compose  such  a 
letter  with  great  stylistic  care  and  publish  it  for  all  to  read  and  en- 
joy, then  there  is  no  longer  any  real  literary  distinction  between  the 
narration  in  the  letter  and  the  narration  of  the  same  incident  in  a 
history.  Tacitus  in  his  own  account  for  his  own  stylistic  purposes 
might  leave  out  some  of  the  things  narrated  by  Pliny,  but  Pliny's 
account  as  it  stands  is  a  literary  whole  which,  being  a  masterpiece, 
cannot  be  seriously  thought  of  either  by  author  or  by  reader  as  just 
so  much  source  material.  Pliny  understands  well  the  proprieties  of 
history  and  of  the  epistle,  and  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  thoroughly 
conscious  of  these  distinctions  that  he  minimizes  his  own  literary 
efforts  when  he  has  treated  in  the  letter  aliquid  supra  naturam 
epistulae.55 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  just  what  Pliny  has  really  accom- 
plished in  this  letter  we  must  first  remind  ourselves  that  while  for  us 
the  main  interest  of  the  letter  may  be  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
this  was  neither  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  nor  the  intention  of  either 
Pliny  or  Tacitus.  As  Pliny  makes  amply  clear  at  the  very  beginning 
and  end  of  his  narration,  this  is  the  account  of  the  death  of  a  great 
man  (6.16.1;  cf.  6.16.21): 

Petis,  ut  tibi  avunculi  mei  exitum  scribam,  quo  verius  tradere  posteris 
possis.  Gratias  ago ;  nam  video  morti  eius,  si  celebretur  a  te,  immortalem 
gloriam  esse  propositam.56 

The  fact  that  such  a  great  man  died  under  such  dramatic  circum- 
stances made  it  extremely  attractive  to  Tacitus  to  include  an  account 
within  his  Histories.  For  it  is  when  Tacitus  relates  the  dramatic 
death  of  a  great  man  that  he  becomes  excessively  literary,  even 
sensational.  Consider  in  the  Histories  the  death-scene  of  Otho,  and 
in  the  Annals,  the  deaths  of  men  like  Seneca.57  Pliny  himself  under- 
stood the  literary  possibilities,  and  admirably  enough  he  has  given 
us  a  death-scene  which  in  style  and  content  is  exactly  comparable  to 
the  death-scenes  in  Tacitus  mentioned  above.    Pliny  places  his 

65  Cf.  Quint.  Inst.  9.4.19  f.  Quintilian  distinguishes  between  "oratio  vincta  atque 
contexta,"  and  the  "soluta,  qualis  in  sermone  et  epistulis,"  except  when  these  latter 
"aliquid  supra  naturam  suam  tractant,  ut  de  philosophia,  de  re  publica,  similibus." 

56  The  words  exitus  and  the  gloria  therefrom  are  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Silver  Age  to  the  deaths  of  great  men.  H.  W.  Traub,  "Death  and  Fame  in 
Silver  Latin  Literature"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1954)  137-41,  262-68. 

«  Tac.  Hist.  2.46-50;  Ann.  15.60-64. 
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emphasis  upon  the  resolution  of  his  uncle  in  the  face  of  danger,  his 
rational  calmness  as  exemplified  by  his  final  words  and  deeds,  his 
kindness  to  others,  and  the  dramatic  details  of  his  last  hours.  We 
see  the  indefatigable  scholar  steering  a  direct  course  towards  the 
point  of  danger  and  calmly  dictating  his  observations  of  the  phe- 
nomenon which  is  destined  to  bring  about  his  death.  Pliny  the 
Elder  so  truly  takes  a  nap  in  the  midst  of  danger  that  the  slaves 
standing  outside  of  his  room  hear  the  snores  of  the  great  man 
within.58  In  short,  Pliny  has  done  a  particular  kind  of  historical 
narration  in  the  exact  manner  of  a  great  historian.59 

To  be  sure  Tacitus  had  asked  his  friend  to  send  him  source  ma- 
terial for  his  history,  and  Pliny  had  complied  only  too  gladly.  Here 
was  a  golden  opportunity  for  him  to  enter  into  friendly  rivalry  with 
his  great  literary  colleague.60  Pliny,  who  in  imitating  particular 
passages  and  phrases  of  Tacitus  liked  to  try  to  outdo  them,61  could 
here  emulate  on  a  larger  but  less  detailed  scale  the  technique  and 
literary  flavor  of  Tacitean  death-scenes.  Roman  citizens  in  read- 
ing both  Pliny's  account  of  his  uncle's  death  and  Tacitus'  version  of 
the  same  event  might  in  the  manner  of  the  good  citizen  at  the  games 
be  in  doubt  as  to  which  narrative  was  worthy  of  Pliny  and  which 
worthy  of  Tacitus  (cf.  Ep.  9.23.2-3). 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  Pliny  in  certain  of  his  letters 
narrates  in  the  manner  of  an  historian  individual  events  taken  from 
the  past,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  stands  apart  from  the  epistolary 
practice  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.62    The  causes  for  such  an  unwonted 

58  Tac.  Ann.  2.49;  Plut.  Cat.  min.  70;  Otho  15-18. 

59  R.  M.  Haywood,  "The  Strange  Death  of  the  Elder  Pliny,"  CW  46  (1952)  1-3, 
has  caught  well  the  essential  points  of  Pliny's  narration :  its  vividness  in  composition, 
its  unfactual  character,  its  Tacitean  flavor.  All  of  these  qualities  are  to  be  expected  of 
the  literary  death-scene,  even  the  Tacitean  flavor.  Death-scenes  were  a  popular 
element  in  the  literature  of  the  day:  Traub  (above,  note  56)  2-4,  301-10.  That  this 
epistle  represents  Pliny's  as  well  as  Tacitus'  interest  in  the  literary  death-scene  seems 
to  be  a  more  sensible  view  of  the  letter  than  the  attempt  of  F.  Lillge  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  basic  structure  of  an  Athenian  tragedy:  "Die  literarische  Form  der  Briefe  Plinius 
des  jiingeren  iiber  den  Ausbruch  des  Vesuvius,"  Sokrates  6(1918)  209-34,  273-97. 

60  The  thought  that  source  material  might  prove  to  be  superior  to  any  literary  piece 
(a  history)  derived  from  it  is  not  a  strange  idea  to  Latin  literature.  Cf.  Cicero's 
famous  remarks  on  Caesar's  commentarii :  Cic.  Brut.  262. 

61  This  has  been  admirably  demonstrated  by  R.  T.  Bruere:  "Tacitus  and  Pliny's 
Panegyricus,"  CP  49  (1954)  161-79.  It  is  also  true  of  Pliny's  imitations  of  Cicero: 
F.  Zucker,  "Plinius  epist.  viii  24,  ein  Denkmal  antiker  Humanitat,"  Philologus  84 
(1928)  209-32,  and  especially  219  ff. 

62  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  Cicero  himself  did  not  treat 
of  history  in  his  letters,  nevertheless,  to  Pliny  and  his  contemporaries  that  great  writer 
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use  of  the  epistle  stem  in  the  main  from  the  fact  that  Pliny  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  genre  of  history,  and  hoped  one  day  to 
compose  a  work  of  that  nature  which  would  be  another  lasting 
monument  to  his  name.  Another  contributing  factor  is  to  be  seen 
in  Pliny's  concern  that  some  of  his  letters,  like  many  of  Cicero's,  be 
exciting  recitals  of  matters  mainly  political. 

The  literary  epistle  as  employed  by  Pliny  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  try  his  hand  at  narrating  briefly  separate  historical  incidents. 
These  same  letters,  to  change  slightly  a  phrase  applied  by  Pliny  to 
the  literary  creation  of  a  friend,  were  both  in  form  and  content  inter 
epistulam  historiamque  mediae.™  Because,  however,  he  was  of  a 
conventional  nature  and  acutely  aware  of  the  proprieties  of  things, 
Pliny  was  careful  to  have  these  same  efforts  at  history  conform  to  the 
usages  of  letter-writing.64  The  means  by  which  he  accomplished 
this,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  he  narrated  the  historical 
accounts,  reaffirms  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  Pliny  as  an  author  is  his  great  feeling  for  and  interest  in 
literary  forms. 

Even  Pliny's  choice  of  subject  matter  for  historical  treatment 
confirms  this  opinion.  If  we  consider  the  material  used  by  Pliny, 
we  see  that  the  main  theme  involved  in  almost  every  such  letter  is 
glorious  death  or  perilous  heroism  under  former  principates.  These 
are  basic  themes  to  the  Histories  and  Annals  as  well,  especially  in 
those  parts  where  Tacitus  deals  with  the  same  periods  that  concern 
Pliny,  the  periods  of  the  mali  principes.  There  are  also  scattered 
through  the  letters  of  Pliny  a  number  of  notices  concerning  other 
authors  of  historical  works  who  in  treating  former  periods  of  des- 
potism under  the  Empire  laid  stress  on  the  same  approach.65  The 
fame  and  popularity  of  these  works  and  especially  the  primacy  of 
Tacitus  must  have  aroused  Pliny's  attention  and  admiration.  If 
Pliny  was  unable  to  compose  a  history  that  in  sustained  greatness 
might  approach  the  grandeur  of  Tacitus,  at  least  in  his  separate  and 
select  endeavors  he  could  rival  his  friend  even  in  certain  feats  where 
the  historian  shone  most  brightly. 

gave  in  his  letters  fascinating  views  of  past  eras  and  past  events;  and  Cicero  was 
Pliny's  ideal. 

63  Plin.  Ep.  5.5.3:  "tres  libros  .  .  .  inter  sermonem  historiamque  medios." 
"  Andrews  (above,  note  48)  143-54. 
66  Cf.  Plin.  Ep.  4.20,  5.5,  8.12,  9.27. 
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In  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  a  manuscript  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Pliny  and  Trajan  was  discovered,  we  do  not 
know  where  or  by  whom.  This  manuscript  was  descended  from  an 
ancestor  that  had  received  the  attention  of  an  editor  who  had 
grouped  the  121  letters  of  the  collection  into  73  units,  each  consisting 
of  a  letter  of  Pliny  with  the  reply  of  Trajan  if  the  reply  had  been  pre- 
served. To  facilitate  reference  to  these  units  he  had  affixed  Roman 
numerals,  I  to  LXXIII,  to  each  in  order.  He  also  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  unit  a  lemma  that  indicated  its  contents.  Between 
the  last  line  of  each  unit  and  the  first  line  of  the  next  the  space  of  one 
line  was  used  to  receive  this  lemma  and  numeral.  For  example,  in 
the  line  between  the  26th  and  27th  units  was  written  De  lacu  Nico- 
medensium  XXVII.  No  address,  such  as  C.  Plinius  Traiano,  which 
is  supplied  editorially  in  modern  editions,  was  found  in  the  letters  of 
this  manuscript. 

This  discovery  came  to  the  attention  of  some  scholar  who  knew 
the  Letters  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (ca.  430-80),  whose  enthusiasm 
for  the  letters  of  Pliny  had  awakened  interest  anew  in  their  author. 
This  scholar  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  the  Pliny-Trajan  cor- 
respondence with  the  nine  books  of  Pliny's  Letters  that  were  known  to 
Sidonius  in  a  new  edition  to  be  entitled  C.  P  LI  Nil  SECUNDI 

*  The  following  sigla,  used  in  the  discussion  of  Book  X,  are  for  convenience  listed 
here: 

A  — First  printed  edition,  by  Avantius,  of  Ep.  10.41-121  (1502). 

a  —  First  complete  edition,  by  Aldus,  of  Ep.  I-X  (1508). 

Ber.  — Edition  by  Beroaldus  of  Ep.  10.41-121  and  Panegyricus  (1503). 

Cat.  —  Edition  by  Catanaeus  of  8^  books  and  Ep.  10.41-121  (1506). 

Cat.2  —  Revised  edition  of  Catanaeus  (1518). 

I  —  Complete  manuscript  copy  of  P,  made  by  Iucundus. 

I  —  Manuscript  copy  of  portions  of  P,  made  by  Iucundus  for  Bude,  still  preserved  in 

the  Bodleian  Library, 
i  —  Textual  notes  by  Bude,  made  in  the  Bodleian  volume. 

P  —  Manuscript  of  Ep.  I-X,  found  in  Paris  by  Iucundus  ca.  1502,  used  by  Aldus  in 

1508,  then  lost. 
Z  —  Earliest  manuscript  of  the  ten-book  family  (ca.  490). 
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EPISTOLARUM  LIBRI  NUMERO  DECEM.  His  manuscript 
began  what  has  since  Keil  been  known  as  the  ten-book  family  of 
Pliny  manuscripts.  In  Book  X  of  this  new  edition,  which  I  shall 
refer  to  as  Z,  the  editor  preserved  the  73  units  of  the  lately  found 
manuscript,  with  the  lemmata  and  numerals. 

Some  time  between  1499  and  1506,  probably  not  before  1502, 
the  Italian  scholar  Fra  Giacondo  of  Verona  discovered  in  or  near 
Paris  a  minuscule  manuscript  of  the  ten  books  of  Pliny's  Letters, 
which  had  descended  from  Z.  This  manuscript  is  now  referred  to  as 
P.  It  had  only  a  brief  history  of  a  half-dozen  years  after  it  was 
discovered,  but  made  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  text  of  the  Letters.  Giacondo  first  made  a  complete  copy  of  P, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  as  /.  He  intended  to  use  /  in  preparing  his  pro- 
jected edition  of  the  Letters,  but  upon  his  return  to  Italy  in  1506  his 
attention  was  required  by  other  pressing  matters  and  he  turned 
Manuscript  /  over  to  his  friend  Aldus  Manutius,  the  publisher,  who 
used  it  in  preparing  the  text  of  his  edition  of  the  Letters  which  was 
published  at  Venice  in  November  1508,  the  earliest  printed  edition 
that  contained  ten  books.  This  edition  is  now  referred  to  as  a. 
Manuscript  /  disappeared  after  a  was  published.  Manuscript  P 
itself,  having  been  secured  by  the  Venetian  Senator  Mocenicus,  who 
was  ambassador  from  Venice  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII  at  this  time, 
was  taken  to  Venice  by  him  in  1508  and  given  to  Aldus  some  time 
before  a  was  published.  It  was  perhaps  used  to  some  extent  by 
Aldus  in  the  last  stage  of  the  preparation  of  the  text  for  his  edition. 
No  trace  of  P  has  ever  come  to  light  since  the  publication  of  the 
edition  of  Aldus.  Fortunately  a  direct  copy  of  portions  of  P  or  /, 
made  by  Giacondo  for  the  French  scholar  Bude  before  1506,  is  still 
preserved  in  a  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford  University. 
The  manuscript  portions  of  this  volume  may  be  referred  to  as  I ;  in 
discussions  of  the  text  of  Pliny  the  volume  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Bodleian  Volume.  In  the  manuscript  portions  of  this  volume 
we  have  our  most  direct  evidence  for  any  part  of  the  text  of  P. 

This  summary  statement  of  portions  of  the  history  of  the  text  of 
the  Letters  as  a  whole  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  more  detailed  history  of  the  text  of  Book  X.  For 
documentation  and  discussion  of  the  statements  in  the  above  three 
paragraphs  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Stout,  Scribe  and  Critic 
at  Work  in  Pliny's  Letters,  "Indiana  Univ.  Publ.,"  Humanities  Ser. 
No.  30  (Bloomington  1954)  54-80,  and  passim. 
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In  May  1502  Ioannes  Tacuinus  di  Tridino  published  at  Venice 
C.  Plini  Iunioris  ad  Traianum  Epistole  .46.  nuper  reperte  cum 
eiusdem  responsis.  This  volume,  containing  only  letters  41-121  of 
Book  X,  was  edited  by  a  respected  scholar,  Avantius;  in  textual 
discussions  it  is  now  referred  to  as  A.  Tacuinus,  a  well  established 
printer  at  Venice  since  about  1480,  had  counted  it  a  privilege  to 
publish  in  1495  Hieronymi  avancii  Veronensis  artium  doctoris  in  Val. 
Catullum  &  in  Priapeias  Emendationes,  including  in  the  volume 
three  occasional  orations  of  Avantius ;  in  1496  he  had  Avantius  revise 
for  a  second  printing  the  Ausonius  which  the  firm  had  published  in 
1494;  in  January  1499  he  took  out  a  privilege  to  publish  an  edition 
of  Lucretius  by  Avantius,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  this  volume 
was  published  by  Aldus  in  December  1500;  in  May  1500  Tacuinus 
published  an  edition  of  Tibullus,  Catullus,  and  Propertius  by 
Avantius;  and  now  in  May  1502  he  brought  out  the  Epistole  .46. 
nuper  reperte. 

In  a  letter  to  Bembo  prefixed  to  this  edition  Avantius  describes 
his  source  as  follows:  "Petri  Leandri  industria  ex  Gallia  Plinii 
iunioris  ad  Traianum  epistolas  licet  mancas  depravatasque  hab- 
uimus;  quas  pro  virili  mea  castigatas  impressorum  beneficio  emit- 
tendas  censuimus." 

Leander's  manuscript  had  originally  consisted  of  exactly  the 
same  73  units  that  were  found  in  the  parent  of  this  portion  of  Z, 
and  with  the  same  lemmata  and  numbering  inserted  in  the  same 
manner.  Its  text  and  that  of  this  portion  of  P,  which  descended 
from  Z,  clearly  go  back  to  an  identical  source,  our  only  source  for 
any  portion  of  the  Pliny-Trajan  correspondence. 

It  has  been  assumed1  that  Leander's  manuscript  was  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  P.  That  this  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  10.58.7  the  words  vel  non  admonita  per- 
suasio,  containing  the  subject  of  a  cwm-clause,  were  not  in  P  but  are 
preserved  in  the  Leander  manuscript.  All  modern  editors  accept 
the  words  as  part  of  the  original  text.  That  the  lost  words  were  an 
exact  line  in  an  ancestor  of  P,  perhaps  of  its  immediate  parent,  is 
shown  in  10.38.2  by  the  misplacement  in  P  of  a  line  of  this  ancestor, 
in  which  the  words  had  stood  as  follows : 

1  See  E.  T.  Merrill,  "On  the  Early  Printed  Editions  of  Pliny's  Correspondence  with 
Trajan,"  CP  5  (1910)  452  f.  His  article  in  CP  10  (1915),  "The  Tradition  of  Pliny's 
Letters,"  also  touches  upon  various  points  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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(ne)  et  incohaverint 
aquae  ductus  et  relinquerint 
quid  itaque  compereris  per 
fer  in  notitiam  meam. 

In  the  manuscript  copy  of  this  portion  of  P,  which  is  found  in  the 
Bodleian  Volume,  and  in  a,  which  was  based  upon  P  or  /,  the  com- 
plete copy  of  P,  the  order  of  these  words  in  P  is  shown  to  have  been  as 
follows:  "(ne)  et  incohaverint  quid  itaque  compereris  per  aquae 
ductus  et  relinquerint  fer  in  notitiam  meam."  Catanaeus,  in  his 
second  edition  (1518),  keenly  restored  the  correct  order  of  words  in 
this  sentence. 

Although  Avantius  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  tells  Bembo  that 
he  has  emended  the  text  of  the  Leander  manuscript  "pro  virili 
mea"  before  having  it  printed,  it  is  clear  that  his  work  as  editor  can 
hardly  have  gone  farther  than  an  occasional  modernization  of  the 
spelling  or  an  attempt  to  recover  a  word  that  had  become  a  mean- 
ingless group  of  letters  through  error  in  copying  them.  For  example, 
in  10.87.2  exegiut,  two  words  in  the  original  text,  appears  as  exuit 
in  A.  An  ignorant  or  inattentive  scribe  had  probably  copied  the 
letters  into  the  Leander  manuscript  as  exeguit.  iu  and  ui  are  easily 
confused  in  reading  many  manuscripts,  and  if  this  group  of  letters 
was  caught  as  one  word,  -uit,  a  frequent  ending  in  verbs,  is  an  easy 
correction  of  the  supposed  error  of  a  previous  scribe.  Avantius 
may  be  responsible  for  dropping  -eg-  from  exeguit  to  give  a  possible 
word  form.  But  on  the  whole  the  text  of  A  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
Leander's  manuscript.  For  this  reason,  where  the  two  texts  differ, 
its  readings  have  met  the  requirements  of  competent  critics  more 
often  than  those  of  Aldus.2  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  however  that 
we  do  not  have  the  manuscript  of  Leander,  but  an  edited  printed 
copy  of  it.  Some  of  the  readings  of  A  undoubtedly  show  errors  of 
typesetter  or  editor. 

In  1503  Beroaldus  republished  the  text  of  Avantius  at  Bologna 
with  many  emendations.  These  were  made  by  conjecture  only, 
without  access  to  any  manuscript.  In  1506,  at  Milan,  Catanaeus 
also  republished  these  same  letters,  embodying  some  of  the  new 
readings  of  Beroaldus  and  adding  many  conjectures  of  his  own.  He 
also  had  no  manuscript  of  these  letters.    Our  only  evidence  there- 

2  See  Stout,  Scribe  and  Critic  72-73,  for  a  list  of  forty  readings  in  which  all  modern 
editors  prefer  the  readings  of  A  over  those  of  a. 
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fore  for  the  readings  of  the  Leander  manuscript  comes  from  the 
Avantius  edition  of  letters  41-121. 

The  next  publication  of  this  correspondence  was  by  Aldus  in 
1508  as  Book  X  of  his  complete  edition  of  the  Epistolae.  His  text 
gave  all  of  the  121  letters  of  this  book.  In  preparing  his  text  Aldus 
had  before  him,  besides  the  editions  of  Avantius,  Beroaldus  and 
Catanaeus,  the  complete  transcript  (/)  of  P,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  Giacondo  in  1506,  and  eventually,  in  1508,  P  itself.  He 
evidently  worked  chiefly  from  the  edition  of  Catanaeus  (1506)  and 
/  or  P.  When  his  text  agrees  with  a  conjecture  of  Catanaeus,  it 
cannot  safely  be  assumed  that  he  is  giving  us  the  reading  of  P. 
He  also  introduced  emendations  of  his  own.  Though  he  had  the 
complete  text  of  this  correspondence  in  P,  his  text  must  be  used  with 
caution  as  evidence  for  the  readings  of  that  manuscript.  He  did 
however  correct,  mainly  from  P,  almost  thirty  miscopyings  that 
stood  in  the  Leander  manuscript.  Examples  are  datumque  sl  for 
dictumque  A  in  10.56.4,  where  open  a  had  been  read  as  ic,  and  sic  ut 
a  for  sinit  A  in  10.81.6,  where  cu  had  been  misread  as  ni.  Each  of 
these  errors  is  frequent  in  copying  from  some  minuscule  scripts.3 

In  1518  Catanaeus  published  a  careful  revision  of  his  first  edition. 
In  this  he  adopted  many  readings  from  a  and  gave  up  many  of  his 
own  conjectures  which  he  had  printed  in  his  first  edition.  An 
editor  who  is  tempted  to  adopt  a  conjecture  made  by  Catanaeus 
in  his  first  edition  should  always  examine  the  passage  in  his  second 
edition.  See,  for  example,  the  comment  on  10.86a  and  86b  below 
(245).  The  second  edition  of  a  (1518)  shows  no  real  revision. 
Aldus  himself  had  died  in  1515. 

For  10.4-40  the  best  evidence  for  the  readings  of  P  is  found  in 
ManuscriptT,  the  unedited  copy  of  these  letters  noted  above  (234). 

Bude  quotes  a  few  times  from  Book  X  in  his  Annotationes  in 
Pandectas  (Paris  1508).  At  this  time  he  had  not  seen  the  edition  of 
Catanaeus  (1506)  nor  that  of  Aldus  (1508).  His  quotations  there- 
fore represent  the  text  of  A  or  P  or  his  own  conjecture  from  these 
texts.  He  also  made  textual  notes  in  his  desk  copy  of  the  Letters, 
the  Bodleian  Volume.  Some  of  these  are  from  /  or  P,  some  are 
merely  his  own  conjectures,  others  he  copies  from  the  Aldine  or  the 
Catanaean  editions  after  he  saw  these.  His  textual  notes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  signum  i;  they  give  some  help  if  used  with  proper 
caution. 

3  See  Stout,  op.  cit.  82. 
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The  first  thing  required  of  a  text  critic  in  Book  X  is  to  determine 
the  text  of  Leander's  manuscript  and  P.  Comparison  of  these  two 
findings  will  in  most  cases  give  the  text  of  the  common  source  of 
these  two  manuscripts,  which  is  our  only  real  evidence  for  the  text 
in  Book  X.  Many  failures  of  modern  editors  to  find  and  agree  upon 
the  text  in  this  book  have  been  caused  by  lack  of  diligence  and  care 
in  these  two  steps.  This  compels  resort  to  conjecture  too  soon, 
opening  a  field  in  which  brilliance  and  erudition  shine  but  usually  go 
wrong.  Good  text  criticism  must  start  from  the  manuscript 
evidence,  and  usually  becomes  no  longer  good  when  it  gets  far 
away  from  it.  With  only  one  source  for  the  text,  however,  in  Book 
X,  and  with  the  evidence  for  its  readings  indirect  and  far  from  ade- 
quate, it  is  inevitable  that  critics  should  find  more  difficulty  and 
attain  less  reliable  results  in  this  book  than  in  the  other  books  of  the 
Letters. 

I  will  now  examine  some  readings  of  this  book  upon  which  critics 
are  still  divided  and  in  which  I  think  a  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  text  affords  help. 

*       *  * 

In  10.8  Pliny  tells  Trajan  that  he  had  earlier  planned  to  con- 
struct a  temple  in  his  home  town,  Comum,  and  to  place  in  it  several 
statuas  principum  which  he  possessed,  that  Nerva  had  approved  the 
project  and  consented  to  have  his  own  statue  added  to  the  collection, 
but  that  a  definite  start  on  the  undertaking  had  been  delayed,  first 
by  Pliny's  own  illness,  then  by  the  illness  of  Nerva,  and  still  again 
by  press  of  work  in  the  office  of  the  praefecti  aerari  Saturni.  He  says 
however  that  his  month  (in  which  he  would  carry  the  chief  responsi- 
bility in  the  office)  would  be  up  September  1st,  and  the  work  in  the 
office  would  be  lighter  in  September  because  of  the  large  number  of 
holidays  in  that  month,  and  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  for  him 
to  get  away  for  a  while  and  go  up  to  Comum  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  building  of  the  temple.  He  therefore  asks  leave  of 
absence  from  his  office  and  for  permission  to  add  a  statue  of  Trajan 
to  the  collection  of  statues  of  the  Principes. 

The  Emperor  begins  his  reply  as  follows:  "Et  multas  et  omnes 
publicas  causas  petendi  commeatus  reddidisti ;  mihi  autem  vel  sola 
voluntas  tua  suffecisset."  This  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
"The  reasons  you  have  given  for  asking  for  a  leave  of  absence  are 
many  and  all  based  upon  the  public  interests ;  for  me  however  the 
simple  statement  that  you  desired  a  leave  would  have  been  enough." 
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multas  and  omnes  refer  to  the  same  reasons.  Catanaeus  (1518) 
interpreted  them  as  referring  to  two  sets  of  reasons,  only  one  of 
which  was  connected  with  the  public  interests.  He  therefore  sup- 
plied, by  pure  conjecture,  the  word  privatas  after  multas,  assuming 
that  this  word  had  been  lost  through  scribal  error.  This  conjecture 
has  not  been  accepted  by  most  modern  editors,  but  Hardy  (1889), 
Durry  (1947),  and  Schuster  (1952)  have  reintroduced  privatas  into 
the  text. 

Pliny  gave  no  privatas  causas  petendi  commeatus.  The  only 
causas  stated  before  his  "Rogo  ergo  .  .  .  indulgeas  commeatum" 
were  publicas  causas.  After  stating  his  request  however  he  tells  the 
Emperor  that  he  does  not  wish  to  conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  the 
leave  would  also  serve  his  private  interests  somewhat,  but  he  does 
not  make  this  a  part  of  the  basis  upon  which  he  asks  for  the  leave. 

In  his  reply  the  Emperor  officially  recognizes  that  the  reasons 
upon  which  Pliny  based  his  request  were  omnes  publicae.  To  make 
multas  refer  to  privatas  causas  in  contrast  to  publicas  gives  an  im- 
possible meaning  to  the  words  omnes  publicas  causas  reddidisti. 
Set  over  against  multas  privatas  causas  these  words  could  only  mean 
"You  have  stated  all  the  possible  reasons  that  can  be  based  upon  the 
public  interest." 

*       *  * 

10.22  Et  mihi  scripsit  Gavius  Bassus  non  sufficere  sibi  eum  militum 
numerum  qui  ut  daretur  illi  mandatis  meis  complexus  sum.  Quid 
quaeris  scripsisse  me?  Ut  notum  haberes  his  litteris  subici  iussi.  Mul- 
tum  interest  te  poscat  an  homines  in  se  ut  latius  velit  (velint  a).  Nobis 
autem  utilitas  demum  spectanda  est  et,  quantum  fieri  potest,  curandum 
ne  milites  a  signis  absint.  Ia  Multum  interest  res  poscat  an  homines 
imperare  latius  velint  Cat.2 

In  the  previous  letter  Pliny  tells  Trajan  that  when  he  informed 
Gavius  Bassus,  praefectus  orae  Ponticae,  what  assignment  of  soldiers 
the  Emperor  had  allotted  to  him  for  the  following  year,  Bassus  had 
said  that  he  would  need  more  than  were  being  allotted  to  him  and 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Emperor  to  ask  that  the  assignment  be 
revised.  The  letter  given  above  is  Trajan's  reply  to  Pliny.  The 
Emperor  had  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  Bassus  appended  to  this  letter. 
The  friend  of  Pliny  who  published  the  correspondence  after  the 
death  of  Pliny  apparently  did  not  regard  Trajan's  letter  to  Bassus 
as  belonging  in  an  edition  of  the  correspondence  between  Pliny  and 
Trajan. 

The  text  of  this  letter  is  evidently  corrupt  in  the  second  and 
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third  sentences.  The  original  of  the  second  sentence  seems  to  have 
been:  "Quae  rescripsissem  ut  notum  haberes  his  litteris  subici  iussi." 
From  quaerescripsissem  the  copyist  first  caught  and  wrote  quaeris 
scripsisse  and  made  a  hasty  correction  of  m  to  me  to  get  a  subject 
for  scripsisse,  a  typical  scribal  emendation.  A  later  reader  thought 
that  quaeris  called  for  an  interrogative  clause  and  supplied  Quid,  and 
perhaps  a  question  mark. 

"Quid  quaeris  scripsisse  me?"  is  found  in  both  I  and  a,  and 
therefore  stood  in  P,  our  only  remote  source  for  the  text  here.  The 
reader  who  made  the  hasty  conjecture  thought  this  to  be  a  rhetorical 
question,  and  rhetorical  questions  were  a  favored  feature  of  style 
with  rhetoricians.  But  Trajan  would  not  have  used  such  a  rhe- 
torical question  in  writing  a  business  letter  to  his  governor. 

Modern  editors  print  the  text  of  Keil:  cui  quae  rescripsissem. 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  cui  in  P,  and  it  need  not  be  supplied.  Quae 
rescripsissem  should  be  accepted  because  it  was  in  the  manuscript 
source,  gives  an  appropriate  meaning  and  syntax,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  erroneous  text  from  it  is  easily  explained  on  palaeo- 
graphical  grounds. 

The  manuscript  text  of  the  next  sentence  has  no  meaning,  hence 
does  not  give  Trajan's  words.  Keil,  Miiller,  and  Merrill  print  it  but 
mark  it  as  corrupt.  Giacondo  did  the  same  when  he  made  the  copy 
I  for  Bude.  Kukula,  Schuster,  and  Durry  print  "Multum  interest, 
res  poscat  an  homines  iure  uti  latius  velint."  This  gives  a  possible 
meaning  but  should  not  be  seriously  thought  of  as  Trajan's  words. 
Such  a  scissors-and-paste  method  of  emendation  probably  never 
succeeded  anywhere  in  getting  back  to  an  author's  words  from  cor- 
rupted manuscript  readings  and  free  conjectures. 

10.23  Prusenses,  Domine,  balineum  habent  et  (est  la)  sordidum  et 
vetus.  Itaque  tamen  aestimamus  (aestimans  i)  novum  fieri,  quod 
videris  mihi  desiderio  eorum  indulgere  posse  Ii 

Scribal  error  has  obscured  the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence  as 
it  appears  in  I  and  in  the  emendations  of  Bude  and  Aldus.  As  so 
often  elsewhere,  Aldus  removes  the  difficulty  for  his  readers  by 
simply  substituting  a  sentence  which  can  be  understood  :  "Id  itaque 
indulgentia  tua  restituere  desyderant,  ego  tamen  aestimans  novum 
fieri  debere,  videris  mihi  desyderio  eorum  indulgere  posse." 

In  Hermes  61  (1926)  206-7  Cuntz  proposes  to  substitute  tamiae 
for  tamen,  change  aestimamus  (aestimans  ai)  to  aestimant,  and  add 
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debere  or  oportere  after  fieri.  This  gives  an  intelligible  text,  which  is 
one  objective  of  a  critic:  "Itaque  tamiae  aestimant  novum  fieri 
debere."  In  a  brief  search  I  fail  to  find  the  Latinized  form  of  this 
Greek  word  elsewhere  in  Latin.  While  this  would  not  prove  that 
Pliny  did  not  use  it,  it  should  not  be  received  into  the  text  except 
upon  rather  firm  proof  that  he  did  use  it.  The  assumption  that  a 
word  needed  by  a  critic,  such  as  debere  or  oportere,  has  dropt  out 
without  leaving  any  trace  in  a  manuscript  is  never  a  safe  one;  it 
usually  represents  mere  wishful  thinking,  and  should  not  be  made  or 
accepted  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  even  then  with  mental  reserva- 
tions. Schuster  (1933,  1952)  and  Durry  (1947)  accept  the  first  and 
second  conjectures  of  Cuntz,  but  do  not  supply  debere  or  oportere 
with  aestimant  fieri.  Their  Latin  ought  to  mean  that  the  tamiae 
think  that  a  new  balineum  is  under  construction,  not  that  one  ought 
to  be  made,  which  the  context  requires.  The  feeling  of  Aldus  and 
Cuntz  that  debere  or  oportere  must  be  supplied  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  no  parallel  to  the  meaning  which  Schuster  and  Durry  give 
to  aestimant  is  given  in  ThLL  s.v.  "aestimo." 

The  following  seems  to  me  to  be  a  possible  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, itaquedre  (itaque  debere)  of  a  manuscript  was  read  as 
itaquetn  (itaque  tamen).  t  and  d  are  often  misread,  the  one  for  the 
other,  especially  after  e  or  o,  and  r,  or  the  digraph  for  re  or  ri,  in  a 
script  in  which  the  second  stroke  of  r  dips  toward  the  base  line,  is 
often  read  as  n.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  between  r  and 
n  in  the  script  of  monks  trained  in  Irish  monasteries.  Examples 
from  Pliny  manuscripts  are  (1)  condemnit  M  for  contemnit  4.25.4, 
retundet  M  for  redundet  5.6.36,  silentii  (sileti)  al  for  siledi  8.14.6, 
date  h  for  etate  4.18.2  and  (2)  disteritum  D  for  distentum  3.5.7, 
errores  V  for  errones  2.10.3,  remissioribus  F  for  remissionibus  4.3.1, 
genere  (gne)  r  for  gratiae  (gre)  5.6.22,  proclamo  D  for  Pro  Claro 
9.28.5,  non  (no)  t  for  ratio  (ro)  1.5.16. 

Accepting  with  Cuntz  and  others  aestimant  as  the  original  for 
aestimamus  or  aestimans,  this  would  explain  the  errors  satisfactorily 
and  give  an  excellent  text:  "Itaque  debere  aestimant  (Prusenses) 
novum  fieri."  This  also  gives  emphasis  to  debere,  which  is  appro- 
priate in  the  context. 

*       *  * 

10.58.5  Flavius  Archippus  philosophus  impetravit  a  me  ut  agrum  ei 
adderem  circa  Prusiadam  (Prusiam  Cat.)  patriam  suam  tarn  uberem 
A  Ber.  Cat.  ut  agrum  ei  ad  C  (DC  a  Cat?)  circa  Prusiadam  patriam 
suam  emi  iuberem    ia  Cat.2 
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The  agreement  of  a  and  i  on  emi  iuberem  can  only  mean  a  com- 
mon source  for  them,  which  was  evidently  P,  probably  in  each  case 
through  /.  addc  or  adc  stood  also  in  Leander's  manuscript  or  in  an 
ancestor  of  it,  and  furnished  the  starting  point  for  adderem,  the 
editorial  effort  of  Avantius  or  some  earlier  editor  in  the  ancestry  of 
the  Leander  manuscript  to  recover  an  intelligible  reading  after 
scribal  error  had  led  to  tarn  uberem  for  emi  iuberem.  On  this  as- 
sumption, ad  DC  is  to  be  preferred  to  ad  C. 

He  *  * 

10.61.2  Potest  enim  lacus  fossa  usque  ad  flumen  adduci  nec  tamen  in 
flumen  emitti,  sed  relicto  quasi  margine  contineri  pariter  et  dirimi.  Sic 
consequemur  ut  nec  vacuo  videatur  flumini  mixtus  et  sit  perinde  ac  si 
misceatur.    A  Ber.  a 

Editors  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  vacuo  can  have  been 
Pliny's  word.  It  stood  in  both  Leander's  manuscript  and  P. 
These  two  manuscripts  went  back  to  a  common  source.  Catanaeus 
(1506)  simply  substituted  vicino  for  vacuo.  Several  other  attempted 
emendations  are  found  in  modern  editions,  but  Merrill  (1922)  and 
Schuster  (1933,  1952)  give  up  and  simply  mark  the  text  as  corrupt. 

Pliny's  word  here  was,  I  think,  lacus.  The  initial  error  was  made 
when  a  copyist  read  /  as  tall  i,  giving  iacus.  This  sounded  enough 
like  Latin  that  the  hurrying  scribe  was  not  disturbed,  iacus  was 
later  turned  into  vacuo  by  a  reader  or  editor  to  give  a  word  and  con- 
nect it  with  nearby  flumini.  He  did  not  ponder  long  on  the  mean- 
ing in  the  larger  context,  where  modern  editors  have  found  their 
trouble. 

*       *  * 

10.61.3  per  id  spatium  per  quod  (ossa  fienda  est  A  facienda  Ber.  Cat. 
a    fodienda  i 

In  the  Leander  manuscript  fienda  was  an  ignorant  scribe's  at- 
tempted correction  of  fcienda  in  his  exemplar.  The  contraction  fc 
for  fac  in  writing  conjugational  form  of  facio  was  not  uncommon  in 
late  minuscule  manuscripts,  such  as  the  mother  of  Leander's 
manuscript  may  well  have  been,  fienda  was  never  a  recognized 
form  of  fieri.  Bude  suggested  fodienda  for  fienda  in  the  margin  of 
his  copy  of  Avantius.  This  seems  to  imply  that  fienda  was  also  the 
form  found  in  P,  and  then  in  /,  so  that  Bude  had  no  other  reading 
before  him  when  he  made  his  proposed  emendation,  fodienda  has 
no  manuscript  support,  but  Merrill  and  Durry  receive  it  into  the 
text.    Beroaldus  did  better  in  correcting  fienda  of  Avantius  to 
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facienda ;  Catanaeus  at  once  accepted  facienda  from  him  and  Aldus 
took  it  from  Catanaeus. 

*  *  * 

10.63.1  Legatio  quidem  .  .  .  nulla  adhuc  venit,  sed  venit  (veniet  A) 
tabellarius  Sauromata,  cuius  (quern  a)  ego  usus  opportunitate  quam  mihi 
casus  obtulerat,  cum  tabellario  qui  Lycormam  (Lycorinam  A)  ex  itinere 
praecessit  mittendum  putavi,  ut  possis.  .  .  .  Aa 

Hardy,  in  his  notes  on  this  letter,  rightly  points  out  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  Sauromates,  King  of  Bosporus  at  the  time  this  letter  was 
written.  Pliny  could  not  have  introduced  King  Sauromates  into 
this  letter  without  the  accompanying  title  rex.  See  Rex  Sauromates 
10.64  and  legato  Sauromatae  regis  10.67.  No  restoration  of  the  text 
which  omits  regis  can  be  accepted.  The  following  is  a  possible 
history  of  the  error. 

The  word  regis,  perhaps  through  some  damage  to  the  parent 
manuscript,  became  illegible.  A  recognizable  trace  of  eg  led  to  the 
word  ego,  which  Pliny  would  hardly  have  used  here.  In  an  endeavor 
to  recover  the  text,  cuius  was  added  editorially  before  the  new  ego. 
If  an  accusative  as  subject  of  mittendum  (esse)  must  necessarily  be 
expressed,  it  could  have  been  eum,  which  may  easily  have  been  lost 
before  cum  by  haplography.  The  original  text  may  thus  have  been 
"Sed  venit  tabellarius  Sauromatae  regis.  Usus  opportunitate  quam 
mihi  casus  obtulerat,  eum  cum  tabellario.  ..." 

*  *  * 

10.78.2  Plures  enim  et  quanto  infirmiores  erunt  idem  (idem  petent 
Ber.  Cat.)  fiduciam  diligentiae  (d.  tuae  Cat.)  habeo    A  Ber.  Cat. 
Plures  enim  tanto  magis  eadem  requirent  quanto  infirmiores  erunt. 
Tibi  earn  fiduciam  diligentiae  habeo    a  Cat.2 

Aldus,  as  he  so  often  does,  rewrote  the  sentence  in  a  form  that 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  a  reader  to  exercise  his  intelligence  in 
"reading  between  the  lines,"  but  no  manuscript  authority  can  be 
assumed  for  his  text.  It  is  clear  that  Bude  had  no  such  reading  as 
that  of  a  in  his  manuscript  P  or  I,  by  which  he  corrected  his  copy  of 
Avantius.  Hardy  (1889)  restored  the  correct  text  here,  but 
Schuster  and  Durry  have  returned  to  the  elucidating  expansion  of 
the  text  by  Aldus. 

*  *  * 
10.81.4  Ubi  consedissem  cogniturus    A  Ber.  Cat.  i 

Aldus  emended  this  to  cum  sedissem,  which  is  accepted  in  Cat.2, 
and  by  Merrill,  Schuster,  and  Durry.    consido  is  the  usual  word 
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used  of  a  judge  taking  his  seat  to  hear  a  case.  See  consederat  audi- 
turus  6.31.9  and  other  examples  cited  in  ThLL  s.v.  "consido" 
A.2.b :  "de  iis  penes  quos  arbitrium  est."  It  is  therefore  better  with 
Orelli  and  Keil  to  assume  haplography  here  and  print  ubi  cum  con- 
sedissem  cogniturus. 

*       *  * 

In  the  manuscript  source  of  our  text  10.85,  86a,  and  86b  are 
given  as  a  single  letter.  It  contains  testimonia  concerning  two  sub- 
ordinate officials  who  had  been  serving  in  the  province  with  Pliny 
and  presumably  were  now  returning  to  Rome  for  a  new  assignment. 

The  first  of  these  officials  (10.85)  was  Maximus,  a  freedman  of  the 
Emperor  who  had  been  serving  as  procurator.  The  portion  of  the 
manuscript  text  of  the  letter  devoted  to  him  closes  with  a  formula 
which  was  commonly  used  in  such  letters  of  recommendation : 
"Libenter  apud  te  testimonio  prosequor  ea  fide  quam  tibi  debeo." 

After  these  words  about  Maximus,  the  manuscript,  without  a 
break  in  the  text  or  the  lineage,  continued  as  follows: 

Galbium  Bassum,  Domine,  praefectum  orae  Ponticae,  integrum  probum 
industrium  atque  inter  ista  reverentissimum  mei  expertus,  voto  pariter 
et  suffragio  prosequor  ea  fide  quam  tibi  debeo  quam  ea  quae  speret  in- 
structum  commilitio  tuo,  cuius  disciplinae  debet  quod  indulgentia  tua 
dignus  est.  Apud  me  et  milites  et  pagani,  a  quibus  iustitia  eius  et  hu- 
manitas  penitus  inspecta  est,  certatim  ei  qua  privatim  qua  publice  testi- 
monium pertribuerunt,  quod  in  notitiam  tuam  perfero  ea  fide  quam  tibi 
debeo. 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  eafide  quam  tibi  debeo  after  suffragio 
prosequor  are  an  editorial  echo  of  the  same  words  which  are  found 
after  testimonio  prosequor  three  lines  above  at  the  end  of  10.85. 
The  rigid  mechanical  repetition  of  the  formula  is  not  like  the  com- 
position of  Pliny:  it  is  more  on  the  level  of  what  an  officious  editor 
might  insert  into  the  text  to  make  it  conform  to  the  pattern  for  such 
letters.  Pliny  himself  was  not  limited  to  such  a  pattern :  at  the 
close  of  this  letter  he  varies  the  formula  by  using  in  notitiam  tuam 
perfero. 

That  the  words  are  an  editorial  addition  is  strongly  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  with  them  the  rest  of  the  letter  can  only  be  made  to 
give  meaning  by  supplying  words  that  will  turn  what  follows  into 
a  third  letter  about  a  different  person.  The  testimony  however  of 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  ties  the  last  portion  inseparably  to  Gavius 
Bassus  because,  as  subordinate  to  Pliny,  he  had  been  in  charge  of 
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oraPontica.  See  10.22,  discussed  above  (239).  Such  a  report  about 
him  to  his  superior  officer,  Pliny,  was  regular  procedure  at  the  close 
of  his  administration. 

Catanaeus  saw  the  difficulty  created  by  these  words  and  bor- 
rowed the  name  of  one  of  Pliny's  correspondents  from  4.24  and  re- 
wrote the  next  words  as  follows:  "Fabium  Valentem  instructum 
commilitio  tuo  valde  probo;  cuius  disciplinae.  .  .  ."4  He  was  un- 
fortunate in  the  choice  of  Fabius  Valens,  who  already  ten  years 
before  the  time  of  this  letter  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny  (cf. 
"familiare  est  omnes  cogitationes  meas  tecum  communicare" 
4.24.7)  and  would  have  been  recommended  by  Pliny  in  far  different 
terms  than  those  found  here. 

Aldus  had  this  letter  in  Manuscript  P,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
conjecture  of  Catanaeus,  and  Catanaeus  himself  gave  up  his  pro- 
posed reading  when  he  published  his  revised  edition  in  1518,  in 
which  he  printed  86a  and  86b  as  one  letter. 

When  Hardy  published  this  correspondence,  he  did  not  have 
access  to  the  second  edition  of  Catanaeus  and  was  thus  misled, 
though  "with  much  hesitation,"  to  adopt  the  reading  of  the  first 
edition  of  Catanaeus.  Kukula  (1908)  adopted  Hardy's  reading  ex- 
cept that,  having  noticed  domine  in  both  85  and  86a,  he  improved 
the  text  of  86b  by  adding  domine  in  it  also,  after  commilitio.  Schuster 
(1933,  1952),  followed  by  Durry  (1947),  improved  Kukula's  Latin 
composition  by  shifting  the  contributed  domine  to  a  position  after 
the  also  contributed  Valentem.  It  is  difficult  for  scholars  who  re- 
write Pliny  to  agree  on  their  Latin  composition.  Hardy's  hesitation 
does  not  appear  in  these  recent  editors.  Goldfinger,  when  writing 
his  article  on  Fabius  Valens  for  RE,  misled  by  these  editors,  accepted 
the  invention  of  Catanaeus  about  him.  The  other  modern  editors 
follow  Keil  (1870)  in  placing  dots  before  quam,  the  first  word  of 
their  86b,  to  indicate  that  the  name  of  the  person  recommended  has 
been  lost,  leaving  the  reader  to  struggle  with  the  syntax  of  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  letter. 

Bude,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  edition,  inserted  be- 
tween the  lines  of  his  Avantius  edition  before  ea  quae  speret  the  word 

4  Neither  Schuster  nor  Durry  can  have  looked  at  the  sources  whose  readings  they 
cite  for  the  text  of  86b  in  their  apparatuses.  Schuster  reports  that  four  of  the  seven 
sources  cited  contained  the  words  Fabium  Valentem,  while  Durry  reports  these  words  as 
being  found  in  all  seven.  They  are  found  in  only  two,  and  any  critic  who  attempts  to 
determine  the  correct  reading  here  without  knowing  the  history  of  the  text  can  easily 
be  misled  by  finding  the  words  even  in  these  two. 
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abunde,  with  which  Aldus  had  enriched  the  text  of  Pliny.  After 
securing  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Catanaeus,  Bude  cancelled  his  word 
abunde  and  inserted  in  the  margin  from  Catanaeus  Fabium  Valentem 
valde  probo.  Although  Catanaeus  published  in  1506  and  Aldus  in 
1508,  there  are  many  evidences  in  the  notes  of  Bude,  as  here,  that  he 
used  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  edition  before  he  obtained  the  edition 
of  Catanaeus. 

The  history  of  the  text  outlined  above  shows  that  86a  and  86b 
should  be  printed  as  one  letter.  The  text  after  expertus  should  be 
"voto  pariter  et  suffragio  prosequor  ea  quae  speret  instructus.  .  .  ." 

*  *  * 

10.87.3  meum  gaudium,  domine,  meamque  (meam  a)  gratulationem 
filii  honore  continerent  (-erem    Ber.,  -ebis    Cat.)    A  Ber.  Cat. 

From  the  original  honor contineret,  a  scribe  first  caught  and  wrote 
honore,  reading  c  as  e,  a  frequent  error.  He  then  changed  contineret 
to  continerent  to  make  it  agree  with  filii,  which  he  took  as  subject. 
A  scribe's  repairs  on  the  text  were  hastily  made,  and  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  text  under  scrutiny.  Many  emendations  of  this 
reading  have  been  made,  all  of  which,  if  I  may  borrow  a  comment  of 
Brakman,  "nimis  longe  a  tradita  lectione  recesserunt." 

*  *  * 

10.96.10  certe  satis  constat  prope  iam  desolata  templa  coepisse  celebrari 
et  sacra  sollemnia  diu  intermissa  repeti,  passumque  (pastumque  Ber. 
Cat.  i)  venire  victimarum,  cuius  adhuc  rarissimus  emptor  inveniebatur 
A  Ber.  Cat.  i  passimque  venire  victimas,  quarum  adhuc  a  Cat.2 
(From  Aldus  Bude  emended  passum  of  A  to  passim,  but  later  wrote 
pastum  in  the  margin  from  Catanaeus  and  deleted  the  passim  of  his 
earlier  emendation.) 

pastum,  the  st  being  written  as  a  digraph,  might  easily  have  been 
misread  as  passum  by  a  copyist.  This  strongly  supports  the  emen- 
dation of  Beroaldus.  All  modern  editors  accepted  his  emendation 
until  Koerte  in  Hermes  63  (1928)  481-84,  following  a  lead  given  by 
Eduard  Meyer,  Urspriinge  und  Anfdnge  des  Christentums  3.560-61, 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  pastus  meant  "pasture,"  not  animal 
food  in  general,  for  which  the  word  was  pabulum.  Pointing  out  that 
the  sale  of  the  flesh  of  sacrificed  animals  was  a  principal  source  of 
income  for  the  priests  of  a  temple,  Koerte  proposed  to  insert  the  word 
carnem  after  victimarum  as  the  subject  of  venire  and  accept  passim 
from  Aldus  for  passum  of  the  manuscript  source. 

The  loss  of  a  word  such  as  carnem  does  occur  occasionally,  but 
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rarely.  It  should  not  be  lightly  assumed  by  a  critic  of  the  text. 
This  should  be  a  last  resort,  used  only  when  no  acceptable  emenda- 
tion based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  manuscript  evidence  can  be 
found.  There  is  really  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  pastus  as  a 
general  term  for  the  food  of  animals.  Chapters  47-50  of  the  second 
book  of  Cicero's  De  natura  deorum  contain  observations  on  nature's 
provision  of  food  for  living  beings  (animantia)  and  on  her  equipment 
of  various  animals  for  securing  and  making  use  of  the  food  best 
suited  to  them.  For  the  general  term  food  Cicero  uses  pastus  and 
cibus  in  this  discussion.  Many  references  to  pastus  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  food  of  animals  are  given  in  Merguet,  Lexikon  zu  den 
philosophischen  Schriften  Ciceros  3.25,  s.v.  "pastus."  The  original 
meaning  of  pastus  was  not  "pasture,"  nor  was  it  ever  restricted  to 
that  meaning.  Schuster  (1933,  1952)  and  Durry  (1947)  have  ac- 
cepted the  text  proposed  by  Koerte.  The  simple  solution  of  the 
textual  problem  by  Beroaldus  gives  a  satisfactory  text  and  is  based 
upon  a  palaeographical  analysis  of  the  manuscript  evidence,  where 
all  good  criticism  must  begin. 

*       *  * 

In  10.112  Pliny  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  the  fact 
that  under  the  Lex  Pompeia  of  63  B.C.,  which  was  still  the  basic  law 
for  the  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  men  who  were  made  mem- 
bers of  the  local  senate  by  the  censors  in  a  city  of  the  province  were 
not  required  to  pay  an  honorarium  upon  taking  up  the  office,  but 
he  adds:  "Sed  ii  quos  indulgentia  tua  quibusdam  civitatibus  super 
legitimum  numerum  adicere  permisit  et  singula  milia  denariorum  et 
bina  intulerunt." 

The  new  members  added  to  the  senate  by  special  permission  of 
the  emperor  were  elected  by  the  Boule,  which  fixed  the  honorarium 
to  be  paid  by  the  new  members.  At  this  early  date  the  honorarium 
was  moderate ;  later  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  this  draft  into  the 
local  senate  became  merely  a  method  of  robbing  the  well-to-do  by 
the  imposition  of  huge  honoraria  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
evade. 

The  part  of  the  Emperor's  reply  concerned  with  these  super- 
numerary members  of  the  local  senates  has  been  made  unintelligible 
by  the  error  of  a  scribe.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
struct the  text,  all  of  which  depart  so  far  from  the  manuscript  tradi- 
tion that  they  can  not  be  accepted  as  restoring  Trajan's  words.  The 
manuscript  text,  as  shown  by  the  reading  of  the  Avantius  edition  is : 
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"Sed  advcrsus  eos  qui  inviti  fiunt  decuriones  id  existimo  acturos  ut 
praefatio  ceteris  praeferantur."  A  simple  emendation  gives  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  possibly  Trajan's  original  words.  In  copying 
manuscripts  the  letters  c  and  o  were  often  misread,  the  one  for  the 
other.  A  scribe,  coming  upon  praefaticeteris  may  have  thought  he 
saw  praefatio  and  copied  it.  On  going  back  for  the  next  word, 
ceteris  stood  out,  and  he  did  not  realize  that  he  was  using  one  letter 
twice.  Such  a  mistake  is  frequent,  especially  in  copying  from 
scriptura  continua.  A  later  reader,  finding  a  singular  subject,  made 
the  verb  singular. 

praefati  ceteris  praeferantur  seems  to  me  to  give  meaning.  For 
the  use  of  praefari  to  mean  "to  make  a  solemn  promise  to  pay" 
Hardy,  in  his  note  on  10.113,  cites  praefatio  donationis  from  Cicero, 
Verr.  2.3.80.  invitus,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  custom,  before  abuse 
had  crept  into  it,  need  not  mean  more  than  that  the  proposed  addi- 
tional decurio  was  not  a  candidate.  The  word  often  means  merely 
"without  my  wishing  it"  rather  than  a  positive  "in  opposition  to 
my  wishes,  against  my  will."  The  Emperor  is  merely  suggesting 
that  the  proposed  new  member  should  be  approached  before  action 
was  taken,  and  that  when  the  election  took  place  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  who  had  agreed  beforehand  that  they  would  pay 
the  honorarium. 

If  a  pause  is  indicated  after  fiunt,  decuriones  becomes  the  subject 
of  acturos  (esse).  In  this  context  no  predicate  noun  is  necessary 
with  fiunt.  Cf.  "interim  beneficio  tabellarum  habebimus  magi- 
stratus  qui  maxime  fieri  debebunt"  3.20.9.  Editors  who  have  con- 
strued decuriones  with  fiunt  have  sometimes  felt  that  a  subject  for 
acturos  (esse)  should  be  supplied.  This  again  is  unnecessary  in  this 
context.5  Pliny  would  have  understood  Trajan's  meaning  at  a 
glance.  In  a  letter,  as  in  conversation,  that  is  satisfactory  syntax. 
Catanaeus  (1506)  supplied  Bithynnos  et  Ponticos,  but  only  in  his 

8  The  accusative  subjects  of  the  following  infinitives  are  omitted  by  Pliny:  (me) 
audisse  2.14.9,  facturum  esse  5.8.1;  (nos)  nosse  7.4.6;  (te)  facturum  (esse)  1.19.3, 
venisse  4.13.1;  (se)  habiturum  (esse)  2.20.13,  servisse  10.74.1;  (eum,  id,  eos,  eas,  ea) 
induruisse  1.12.10,  esse  1.16.6,  coartasse  1.20.8,  fore  2.11.9,  scriptum  (esse)  4.7.7. 
passurum  fuisse  4.22.6,  relaturos  (esse)  6.28.2,  gesturum  (esse)  —  reversurum  (esse) 
—  moriturum  (esse)  7.27.2,  incohatos  (esse)  9.1.2,  esse  emendatum  9.21.1,  posse  9.37.2, 
dimittendos  esse  10.96.5.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  omitted  noun  or  the  pro- 
noun representing  it  should  be  evident  to  the  reader  from  the  context.  In  4.13.1, 
"Salvum  in  urbem  venisse  gaudeo"  are  the  first  words  of  the  letter.  If  Tacitus,  the 
recipient,  fell  into  a  state  of  troubled  suspense  as  to  the  subject  of  venisse,  he  found  quick 
relief  in  the  first  word  of  the  next  sentence,  venisti. 
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Commentary :  he  saw  that  this  accusative  need  not  be  expressed  in 
the  text.  Others  have  inserted  censores  into  the  text,  which  Durry 
varies  to  duumviros.  Neither  censores  nor  duumviros  can  be  ac- 
cepted because  the  selection  of  these  supernumerary  decurions  was 
not  made  by  the  local  censors,  the  duumvirs. 

*       *  * 

10.116.2  ipse  enim  sicut  arbitror  praesertim  ex  sollemnibus  causis  con- 
cedendum6  iussi  immutationes  ita  vereor  ne  ii  qui  mille  homines  .  .  . 
vocant  modum  excedere  .  .  .  videantur  A  iussi  invitationes  Ber.  a 
(Aldus  also  contributes  non  imprudenter  before  praesertim)  iussisti 
invitationes  i 

The  misreading  of  invitationes  as  immutationes  was  easily  cor- 
rected by  Beroaldus  from  the  first  sentence  of  Trajan's  reply. 
invitationes  stood  in  P,  as  the  here  independent  readings  of  a  and  i 
show.  The  recovery  of  the  original  reading,  ius  invitationis ,  by 
Scheffer  (Lectiones  academicae,  Hamburg  1675)  was  championed  by 
Longolius  (1734)  in  his  notes,  but  out  of  deference  to  long  tradition 
he  printed  iussi  invitationes  in  his  text.  Keil,  Merrill,  and  Sicard 
(1931)  have  ius  invitationis;  Hardy,  misled  by  his  reverence  for  the 
Bodleian  Volume,  his  discovery,  printed  iussi  invitationes,  and 
Kukula,  as  often,  followed  him.  Postgate,  in  CQ  16  (1922)  176, 
thinking  of  iussisti  as  a  manuscript  reading  instead  of  as  a  conjec- 
ture by  Bude,  proposed  to  emend  it  to  ius  istud,  which  Schuster, 
followed  by  Durry,  mistakenly  received  into  the  text. 

Many  other  disputed  readings  from  Book  X  could  be  cited  to 
emphasize  the  point,  but  I  hope  that  these  are  enough  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  critic  who  works  at  the  text  of  Pliny  must  keep  vividly 
in  mind  its  history,  upon  which  so  much  new  light  has  been  thrown 
in  the  last  half  century.7 

6  concedendum  is  the  reading  found  in  the  copy  of  A  in  the  library  of  Indiana 
University  and  in  the  copy  which  Bude  had  bound  into  the  Bodleian  Volume.  Through 
a  typesetter's  error  it  is  reported  in  the  apparatus  of  Merrill  as  concendum.  When 
Schuster  copied  this  reading  from  Merrill's  apparatus  he  added  "(sic)"  to  assure  his 
readers  that  he  had  copied  his  source  with  care.  Durry  evidently  copied  his  report  of 
this  reading  from  Schuster's  apparatus  and  carefully  preserved  this  "(sic)."  The 
apparatus  of  neither  of  these  editions  has  independent  value  in  the  report  of  readings 
from  the  sources,  which  neither  editor  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his  readers 
to  examine. 

7  The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  editor  of  TAP  A  and  one  of  his  associates  for  sug- 
gestions which  saved  him  from  some  errors  and  caused  him  to  make  some  clarifying 
additions  in  the  text  and  notes. 
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In  a  book  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  about 
210  a.d.,  Sammonicus  Serenus  stated  that  the  acupenser  (sturgeon), 
a  rare  fish  that  had  been  served  at  banquets  of  the  Emperor,  had 
been  rare  even  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  To  prove  this  he  cited  a  state- 
ment from  the  Natural  History  of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  then  added  a 
bit  of  misinformation:  "Plinius,  ut  scitis,  ad  usque  Traiani  Impe- 
ratoris  venit  aetatem"  (Macrob.  Sat.  3.16.5-7).  It  is  evident  that 
Sammonicus  was  confusing  the  two  Plinys,  or,  to  put  this  in  another 
way,  he  knew  of  only  one  Pliny.  Apparently  no  historian  of  Roman 
literature  has  realized  the  full  significance  of  this  error  of  Sammoni- 
cus. 

First,  a  word  about  Sammonicus.  Macrobius  speaks  of  him 
(Sat.  3.16.6)  as  "vir  suo  saeculo  doctus."  Almost  a  hundred  years 
after  he  was  assassinated  on  the  order  of  Caracalla,  Spartianus  gives 
an  account  of  his  death  and  adds:  "cuius  libri  plurimi  ad  doctrinam 
extant"  (S.H.A.  Caracal.  4.4).  In  the  Vita  of  Gordianus  II  we  are 
told  that  while  yet  a  private  citizen  he  inherited  through  the  son  of 
Sammonicus,  his  tutor,  the  library  of  the  elder  Sammonicus,  "qui 
(libri)  censebantur  ad  sexaginta  et  duo  milia"  (S.H.A.  Gord.  18.2). 
It  is  clear  that  Sammonicus  was  an  outstanding  scholar  in  the  Roman 
world  about  200  a.d. 

Since  he  knew  of  only  one  Pliny,  it  is  evident  that  when  he  was 
getting  his  education  about  175  a.d.,  only  sixty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  212,  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  Pliny's  Letters 
and  did  not  even  learn  that  there  had  ever  been  a  Plinius  Junior. 
In  the  precious  fifth  letter  of  Book  III,  Pliny  gives  a  list  of  the  works 
of  his  uncle  and  describes  his  indefatigable  industry.  Sammonicus 
could  not  have  read  this  letter  without  learning  that  there  were  two 
Plinys.  In  the  16th  and  20th  letters  of  Book  VI  Pliny  describes  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  a.d.  and  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  this 
disaster.  Sammonicus  could  not  have  extended  the  life  of  the 
author  of  the  Natural  History  to  the  time  of  Trajan  if  he  had  read 
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these  two  letters.  Moreover  ut  scitis,  cited  above,  shows  that 
Sammonicus  was  not  giving  merely  his  personal  opinion  in  this,  but 
expressing  the  opinio  communis  of  his  time.  Pliny's  Epistulae 
evidently  were  not  in  circulation  in  the  years  175-212.  The  very 
existence  of  their  author  had  passed  from  the  knowledge  of  even 
scholarly  men  only  60  years  after  his  death.  The  Naturalis  Historia 
and  the  Panegyric  which  had  been  spoken  to  Trajan,  each  of  them 
by  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  were  in  current  circulation.  By  the  method 
of  logical  criticism,  which  is  responsible  for  so  much  unreliable  in- 
ference and  fancy  in  literary  and  textual  criticism,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  lived  long  enough  to  have 
delivered  the  Panegyric. 

Some  will  doubtless  feel  that  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the 
younger  Pliny  can  have  lost  his  identity  and  become  completely 
merged  in  the  figure  of  his  more  ponderous  uncle  only  two  genera- 
tions after  his  death.  They  do  not  realize  how  many  persons  who 
were  prominent  in  politics  or  literature  60  years  ago  have  passed 
completely  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  general  informed  public  of 
our  day.  This  disappearance  from  the  minds  of  men  was  made 
easier  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Pliny  by  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
uncle  and  nephew  were  published  under  exactly  the  same  name,  C. 
Plinius  Secundus.  It  is  also  true  that  the  younger  Pliny  never  did 
anything  in  his  lifetime  that  would  cause  his  name  to  be  mentioned 
by  an  ancient  writer  of  history.  His  name  actually  does  not  occur 
in  any  ancient  historical  writing  that  has  come  down  to  us.  He 
commanded  no  army  or  fleet,  he  fought  in  no  battle  to  push  back 
the  barbarians  who  were  pressing  upon  the  borders  of  the  empire,  he 
took  no  part  in  any  uprising  against  a  reigning  emperor  nor  helped 
to  suppress  any  such  rebellion.  He  never  did  anything  that  would 
make  news  in  the  larger  political  or  military  movements  of  his  time, 
such  as  Tacitus  and  other  ancient  historians  report.  And  he  left  no 
children,  as  his  overshadowing  uncle  had  left  none,  to  keep  the  name 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Pliny  family  alive  after  they  were  gone. 
When  his  orations  were  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History,  the  only  thing  he  ever  wrote  that  could  differentiate  him 
from  his  uncle  was  his  Epistulae.  One  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
make  Classical  scholars  conscious  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly  three 
centuries  his  Epistulae  were  not  in  general  circulation,  a  fact  that 
has  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  manuscripts  from 
which  the  modern  text  is  derived.    Throughout  this  period  a  few 
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copies  were  quietly  resting  undisturbed  in  libraries  somewhere, 
biding  their  time  until  some  sympathetic  scholar  should  come  upon 
one  of  them  and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  attention  of  people  who 
read. 

This  situation  with  regard  both  to  Pliny  himself  and  to  his 
Letters  continued  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Macro- 
bius  probably  composed  his  Saturnalia  between  384,  the  dramatic 
date  of  this  symposium,  and  390,  when  he  began  the  political  career 
which  sixteen  years  later  led  to  his  assassination.  When  he  cited 
this  statement  of  Sammonicus  that  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History  lived  on  into  the  time  of  Trajan,  he  did  not  correct  it.  He 
was  himself  an  antiquarian,  and  would  certainly  have  corrected 
Sammonicus  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  in  error.  This  means 
that  Macrobius,  when  he  received  his  education  and  through  his 
years  as  scholar  and  author,  did  not  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the 
Letters  of  Pliny  or  of  their  author.  There  was  to  him  only  one 
Pliny,  who  wrote  both  the  Natural  History  and  the  Panegyric  to 
Trajan,  not  only  a  scholar  but  also  an  eminent  orator  (Macrob. 
Sat.  1.5.7).  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  therefore  the 
Letters  of  Pliny  were  still  reposing  undisturbed  in  the  recesses  of 
one  or  more  libraries. 

The  same  situation  in  regard  to  Pliny  is  found  in  Symmachus, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  literary  and  the  political  life  of  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  letters  of  Symmachus  were  col- 
lected, in  large  part  from  their  recipients,  and  published  by  his  son 
after  the  death  of  the  father  in  402.  No  one  has  ever  successfully 
pointed  out  any  reminiscence  of  Pliny  in  style,  phrasing,  or  content 
in  the  Letters  of  Symmachus.1  As  published,  all  the  letters  that  were 
addressed  to  one  correspondent  are  gathered  together  into  a  group, 
and  neither  the  groups  nor  the  letters  within  the  individual  groups 
are  arranged  chronologically.  No  influence  of  Pliny  is  found  in  this 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  Symmachus  by  his  son. 
Otto  Seeck,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  works  of  Symmachus  for 
the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  found  no  cause  to  mention 
Pliny  as  an  influence  leading  either  to  the  writing  of  these  letters  by 
Symmachus  or  their  publication  by  his  son.    In  recent  times  the 

1  This  point  is  neatly  summarized  in  Merrill,  C.  Plini  Caecili  Epistularum  Libri 
Decern  (Leipzig  1922)  Praef .  iv.  Because  he  found  no  positive  evidence  of  the  use  of  the 
Epistulae  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  Merrill  also  inferred  that  they  were  not  in 
general  circulation  at  that  time.  This  inference  from  mere  lack  of  evidence  is  not  con- 
vincing and  his  view,  though  correct,  has  not  been  accepted  by  scholars.  See  note  2 
for  one  illustration. 
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suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  Symmachus 
are  in  ten  books  resulted  from  the  precedent  of  ten  books  in  the 
Letters  of  Pliny.2  Argument  from  analogy  is  nearly  always  unsafe : 
it  leads  to  error  more  often  than  to  the  truth.  The  argument  here 
will  not,  I  think,  bear  inspection. 

For  this  argument  to  be  valid,  the  Letters  of  Pliny  must  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Letters 
of  Symmachus.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  their  very  existence  was 
unknown  at  that  time  even  to  scholars,  that  they  had  been  forgotten 
for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  There  are  about  800  of  the  letters 
of  Symmachus,  twice  as  many  as  there  are  of  Pliny:  ten  books  were 
needed  to  contain  them  in  books  of  ordinary  size.  Seeck  saw  that 
there  were  ten  books  of  the  Letters  of  Symmachus  without  counting 
the  Relationes,3  which  now  form  the  bulk  of  Book  X.  But  he  also 
saw  that  sixteen  letters  of  Book  IX,  as  we  have  it  now,  originally 
formed  part  of  Book  X.  In  his  edition  he  numbers  these  as  125-42 
of  Book  IX  and  also  as  3-18  of  Book  X.  The  present  Book  X  is 
made  up  of  the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  original  Book  X  plus 
the  Relationes.  This  situation  implies  a  second  edition  of  the  Letters 
of  Symmachus,  in  which  the  editor  made  room  for  the  addition  of  the 
Relationes  in  his  new  Book  X  by  transferring  sixteen  letters  to  Book 
IX.  The  transfer  was  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
addressees  of  these  sixteen  letters  are  unknown  and  Book  IX  is  made 
up  of  letters  in  which  the  names  of  the  addressees  are  not  known. 
There  is  certainly  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  Relationes  were 
given  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Symmachus  by  his  son. 
The  Relationes  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  letters.  They  had  been 
published  by  Symmachus  himself,  who  did  not  publish  any  of  his 
letters.  He  evidently  regarded  them  as  documents,  not  letters. 
The  late  editor  who  added  them  to  the  Letters  in  his  practically  new 
Book  X  may  have  worked  after  the  ten-book  corpus  of  Pliny's 
Letters  had  been  published  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
tenth  book  of  this  corpus  contains  the  reports  of  Pliny  the  Governor 
to  Trajan  the  Emperor,  material  roughly  similar  to  Relationes. 
This  may  indeed  have  suggested  the  addition  of  the  Relationes  to 

2  McGeachy,  Quintus  Aurelius  Symmachus  and  the  Senatorial  Aristocracy  of  the  West 
(Chicago  1942)  23,  repeats  as  fact  the  current  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  assumption  that 
"The  letters  of  Pliny  furnished  the  model  for  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  Symmachus." 
He  offers  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement,  as  in  fact  no  other  scholar  has  done. 

3  On  these  Relationes,  see  Seeck,  Q.  Aurelii  Symmachi  quae  supersunt  (Berlin  1883 
=  MGH  AA  VI.  1)  pp.  xvi-xx  and  279-317. 
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the  corpus  of  the  Letters  of  Symmachus  in  a  new  edition,  published 
a  hundred  years  after  the  first  edition  by  his  son. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  (ca.  430-ca.  484)  concentrated  his  literary 
efforts  on  the  writing  of  poetry  until  468,  when  he  was  about  40 
years  old ;  from  468  to  the  time  of  his  death  about  fifteen  years  later, 
he  wrote  only  epistulae  for  publication.  In  these  he  calls  Pliny  his 
teacher,  and  gives  much  evidence  of  imitation  of  Pliny.4  He  be- 
came the  first  scholar  in  300  years  to  speak  of  "the  two  Plinys" 
(Ep.  4.3.1),  and  assigns  the  Panegyric  and  other  orations  of  C. 
Plinius  Secundus  to  the  author  of  the  Epistulae  (Ep.  8.10.3).  He 
had  evidently  come  into  possession  of  a  nine-book  manuscript  of  the 
Epistulae,  and  at  once  conceived  great  admiration  for  them.  He 
never  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  correspondence  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan,  which  in  his  time  did  not  have  a  place  in  the  corpus  of 
Pliny's  Letters.5  He  nowhere  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  his  manu- 
script, but  since  Pliny's  Letters  were  unknown  to  Macrobius  and 
Symmachus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  and  Sidonius  was 
already  a  well-known  poet  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
them,  the  rediscovery  of  the  Letters  and  their  author  probably  be- 
longs somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  perhaps  a  little 
later  than  450.  Although  Sidonius  clearly  distinguished  the  two 
Plinys,  he  does  not  designate  the  writer  of  the  Epistulae  as  Plinius 
Iunior  or  Plinius  Minor.  These  designations  came  into  use  much 
later;  I  do  not  recall  seeing  either  of  them  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century. 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  younger 
Pliny  from  history  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  is  seen  in  the 
title  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  three  families  of  Pliny  manuscripts. 
Its  parent  manuscript  was  evidently  prepared  in  northern  Italy 
during  this  period  of  Pliny's  eclipse.  It  was  from  northern  Italy 
that  the  Pliny  family  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  and  native  sons  are  long  remembered  in  their  home  state. 
The  younger  Pliny  had  endeared  himself  to  his  native  town  Comum 
by  his  constant  affection  for  it  and  his  many  benefactions  to  it. 
Several  inscriptions  set  up  to  him  in  this  region  have  survived  to 
modern  times.  In  these  his  full  legal  name,  C.  Plinius  Caecilius 
Secundus,  is  used.    The  Caecilii  were  locally  well  known  and  re- 

4  Stout,  Scribe  and  Critic  at  Work  in  Pliny's  Letters,  "Indiana  Univ.  Publ.,"  Hu- 
manities Ser.  No.  30  (Bloomington  1954)  2-4. 
6  Ibid.  53-56. 
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spected  about  Comum.  The  younger  Pliny  did  not  lose  his  identity 
in  his  home  town  and  in  northern  Italy.  The  north  Italian  editor 
of  the  mother  manuscript  of  the  nine-book  family  of  Pliny  manu- 
scripts, in  order  to  combat  the  current  idea  that  there  was  only  one 
Pliny,  entitled  his  manuscript  "C.  Plinii  Caecilii  Secundi  Epistulae." 
Pliny  himself  and  the  other  two  families  of  manuscripts  did  not  use 
Caecilii  in  the  title.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  on,  Pliny  had  no 
need  to  use  the  cognomen  Caecilius  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
adoptive  father.  At  this  time  his  uncle,  his  father  by  adoption,  died 
and  left  him  his  heir.  From  this  time  on  the  public  knew  the 
younger  Pliny  only  as  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  just  as  in  Republican 
times  the  Scipio  who  destroyed  Carthage,  a  Scipio  by  adoption  only, 
was  known  to  the  public  and  to  history  simply  as  C.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  without  the  addition  of  the  cognomen  Aemilianus.  This 
nine-book  family  of  manuscripts  evidently  gained  no  wide  circula- 
tion until  some  centuries  later,  which  is  one  reason  that  it  is  now  the 
best  representative  of  the  text  of  the  Letters. 

The  rediscovery  of  the  younger  Pliny  by  Sidonius  in  about  468 
did  not  prevent  the  misconception  that  the  elder  Pliny  was  the 
author  of  the  younger  man's  works  from  cropping  up  here  and  there 
among  scholars  in  later  centuries.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  for  example, 
who  died  in  1264,  quotes  several  excerpts  from  the  first  five  books  of 
Pliny's  Epistulae,  but  assigns  them  to  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History.  Vincent  was  using  Manuscript  B,  which  is  now  in  the 
Laurentian  Library,  or  a  close  relative  of  this  manuscript.  It  con- 
tains only  the  first  100  of  Pliny's  letters,  and  in  the  manuscript  itself 
these  follow  immediately  after  the  Natural  History  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  with  no  indication  that  they  are  by  a  different  Pliny.  It  is 
certain  that  when  this  manuscript  was  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  scribe  was  under  the  impression  that  the  two  works  were  by  the 
same  author. 

About  the  year  1320  a  certain  Iohannes  Mansionarius  read  the 
Letters  of  Pliny  in  the  library  of  Saint  Mark's  in  Verona.  From  this 
manuscript  (5)  he  prepared  his  Brevis  Annotatio  de  Duobus  Pliniis,6 
a  two  page  document  in  which  he  carefully  distinguished  the  two 
Plinys.  This  Brevis  Annotatio  is  found  prefixed  to  several  fifteenth- 
century  manuscripts  of  the  Letters,  and  the  active  study  of  these 
Letters  in  Italy  in  that  century  laid  this  mystery  to  rest  for  all  time. 

6  On  the  Brevis  Annotatio  see  Merrill,  "On  the  Eight-Book  Tradition  of  Pliny's 
Letters  in  Verona,"  CP  5  (1910)  186  ff. 
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At  the  beginning  of  Fronto's  letter  De  orationibus,  written  to  his 
former  pupil  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  hope  of  rekindling  Marcus' 
interest  in  oratory,  the  rhetorician  resumes  the  role  of  magister,  and 
launches  the  following  attack  upon  the  style  of  Seneca  the  Younger 
(Naber  p.  155 ;  Haines  2.100-102  ;  van  den  Hout  p.  149) : 

Fateor  enim,  quod  res  est,  unam  solam  posse  causam  incidere,  qua  causa 
claudat  aliquantum  amor  erga  te  meus:  si  eloquentiam  neglegas.  Negle- 
gas  tamen  vero  potius  censeo  quam  prave  excolas.  Confusam  earn  ego 
eloquentiam  cata  <c>hannae  ritu  partim  pineis  nucibus  Catonis,  partim 
Senecae  mollibus  et  febriculosis  prunuleis  insitam,  subvertendam  censeo 
radicitus,  immo  vero  fPlautinotratof  verbo  'exradicitus.' 
Catachanna  m2  in  marg.  catahannae  A  febriculosis:  vermiculosis 
Cornelissen  Plautino  ut  utar  Brakman  Plautinotato  Hertz,  Stude- 
mund  HXavTLVOTCLTco  Leo  exradicitus  Plant.  Most.  1112  (Text  and 
partial  apparatus  here  from  van  den  Hout's  edition,  Leiden  1954.  In 
this  article,  all  citations  of  Fronto  are  by  page  in  van  den  Hout's  edition.) 

Since  Fronto  so  nearly  outdid  himself  in  this  contrast  of  the 
styles  of  Cato  and  Seneca,  possibly  it  deserves  a  closer  inspection 
than  it  has  yet  received.  Hauler  first  saw  that  the  true  reading  of 
the  Ambrosian  palimpsest  was  pineis  nucibus,1  and  this  has  now  sup- 
planted the  puzzling  igneis  n.  reported  by  Mai  and  Naber,  and  the 
conjectures  ligneis  n.  (Buttmann)  and  iligneis  n.  (Orelli,  Jahn). 
Cornelissen's  emendation  vermiculosis  has  received  little  acceptance. 
Plautinotato  (or  UXclvtivotcltcx))  seems  plausible  for  Plautinotrato ;  cf. 
Gell.  N.A.  3.3.4  "versus  .  .  .  qui  sunt,  ut  de  illius  Plauti  more 
dicam,  Plautinissimi." 

Haines'  translation  in  the  Loeb  series  (London  1920)  of  the  last 
two  sentences  quoted  above  reads : 

1  Festschrift  fur  Theod.  Gomperz  (Vienna  1902)  392.  For  their  technical  advice,  I 
should  like  to  thank  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Hall  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens.  Dr. 
Peter  Minck,  Jr.  of  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  White  McK.  Wallenborn  of  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.    Professor  B.  L.  Ullman  has  offered  several  valuable  suggestions. 
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Yet  indeed  I  would  rather  you  neglected  it  (sc.  eloquence)  than  cultivated 
it  in  the  wrong  way.  For  as  to  that  hybrid  eloquence  of  the  catachanna 
type,  grafted  partly  with  Cato's  pine-nuts,  partly  with  the  soft  and  hectic 
plums  of  Seneca,  it  ought  in  my  judgment  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
nay,  to  use  a  Plautine  expression,  by  the  root  of  the  roots. 

A  sharp  contrast  between  the  stylistic  austerity  of  Cato  and  the 
preciosity  of  Seneca  is  immediately  obvious.  It  is  also  clear  that 
even  the  harshness  of  Cato  is  preferable  to  the  depraved  ornament  of 
Seneca,  and  that  Fronto  considers  any  attempt  to  fuse  the  two 
styles  utterly  impossible.  But  a  number  of  questions  arise.  Is  any 
criticism  of  Cato  intended?  What  exactly  are  pineae  nuces  and 
molles  et  febriculosi  prunulei,  and  what  more  precisely  is  the  contrast 
between  them?  Finally,  does  the  contrast  refer  in  a  general  way  to 
two  opposing  styles,  or  to  some  more  specific  element  in  the  two 
styles  ? 

A  figure  so  contrived  as  this  should  balance,  i.e.,  logically,  neglegas 
should  contrast  with  (prave)  excolas,  and  pineis  nucibus  with  molli- 
bus  et  febriculosi  s  prunuleis,  in  such  a  way  that  they  present  extremes 
of  the  same  degree.  We  can  assume  Fronto's  contempt  for  Seneca, 
but  would  he  have  dared  place  an  equally  severe  stricture  on  Cato, 
for  whom  he  elsewhere  displays  an  almost  painful  reverence?  Cf. 
123  "Cato  .  .  .  orator  idem  et  imperator  summus" ;  192  "Enim 
vero  fandi  agendique  laudibus  longe  praestantissimus  omnium  Cato 
Porcius."2 

What  is  the  meaning  of  neglegas?  In  stylistic  contexts,  neglego 
and  its  cognates  regularly  refer  to  a  Plain  Style  that  is  either  danger- 
ously close  to  slovenly  baldness,  or  has  actually  lapsed  into  that  vice : 
Sen.  Ep.  100.5  "Fabianus  non  erat  neglegens  in  oratione,  sed  secu- 
rus.  Itaque  nihil  invenies  sordidum  :  electa  verba  sunt,  non  captata 
nec  .  .  .  contra  naturam  suam  posita  et  inversa,  splendida  tamen, 
quamvis  sumantur  e  medio";  114.14  "Utrumque  diverso  genere 
corruptum  est,  tarn  mehercules  quam  nolle  nisi  splendidis  (sc. 
verbis)  uti  ac  sonantibus  et  poeticis,  necessaria  atque  in  usu  posita 
vitare.  Tarn  hunc  dicam  peccare  quam  ilium:  alter  se  plus  iusto 
colit,  alter  plus  iusto  neglegit"  ;  Quint.  Inst.  10.2.16  "sed  plerumque 
declinunt  in  peius  et  proxima  virtutibus  vitia  comprehendunt 
fiuntque  pro  grandibus  tumidi,  pressis  exiles,  fortibus  temerarii, 
.  .  .  simplicibus  neglegentes." 

2  Cf.  also  26,  where  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  order  to  bestow  the  most  effusive  flattery 
on  a  speech  by  Fronto,  says  that  one  might  more  easily  have  imitated  "ipsum  Demos- 
thenen  .  .  .  aut  ipsum  Catonem." 
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There  is,  however,  one  element  of  the  Plain  Style  in  which  a 
certain  neglegentia  is  acceptable.  This  is  in  composition  (compositio, 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  words).  The  Plain  Style  orator  is  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  prose  rhythm,  and,  as  Cicero  says  {Oral.  77-78; , 
"Verba  etiam  verbis  quasi  coagmentare  neglegat.  Habet  enim  ille 
tanquam  hiatus  et  concursus  vocalium  molle  quiddam,  et  quod 
indicat  non  ingratam  neglegentiam  de  re  hominis  magis  quam  de 
verbis  laborantis.  Sed  erit  videndum  de  reliquis.  .  .  .  Ilia  enim 
ipsa  contracta  et  minuta  non  neglegenter  tractanda  sunt  sed  quae- 
dam  etiam  neglegentia  est  diligens."  It  may  be  this  not  entirely 
unacceptable  negligence  in  composition  which  Fronto  has  in  mind 
as  he  alludes  to  Cato. 

Excolo  is  relatively  infrequent  in  stylistic  contexts.  It  is  a  rather 
general  term  for  the  polishing  and  adornment  of  style:  Cic.  Parad. 
pr.  3  "nihil  (sc.  est)  tarn  incultum  quod  non  splendescat  oratione 
et  tamquam  excolatur" ;  Quint.  Inst.  8.3.86  "sed  sunt  multi  ac  varii 
excolendae  orationis  modi"  ;  Tac.  Dial.  22  "Primus  enim  (sc.  Cicero) 
excoluit  orationem,  primus  et  verbis  delectum  adhibuit  et  composi- 
tioni  artem."3  We  can  determine  little  from  its  use  here  in  Fronto, 
except  to  say  that  it  harmonizes  etymologically  with  the  rest  of  the 
figure. 

The  word  catachanna,  despite  its  uncertain  etymology,4  need  not 
detain  us  long.    It  is  clearly  an  engrafted  tree.    A  number  of  years 

3Cf.  also  Cic.  Or  at.  31;  Quint.  Inst.  2.6.2;  6.3.20;  10.1.97;  Mart.  12.94.5;  Fronto 
144  "prohoemium  cum  cura  excolendum,"  145  "wdvix-qua  .  .  .  verbis  splendidis  ex- 
colas";  Macr.  Sat.  5.11.1.  In  this  sense  the  simple  forms  colo  and  cultus  (eventually 
synonymous  with  ornatus)  are  much  more  common.  See,  among  many  examples,  Hor. 
Ep.  2.2.123  "luxuriantia  compescet,  nimis  aspera  sano/levabit  cultu";  Sen.  Contr. 

2.  pr.l ;  7.pr.5  "horridus  et  squalens  potius  quam  cultus"  ;  Quint.  Inst.  3.8.58  "effusiorem 
.  .  .  cultum";  8.3.7,  61;  10.1.124,  2.17;  12.10.23;  Plin.  Ep.  5.20.6  "dixit  .  .  .  Homul- 
lus  callide  acriter  culte  .  .  .  Nigrinus  presse  graviter  ornate";  Tac.  Dial.  21  "nec 
voluntatem  ei  (sc.  Calvo)  quo  minus  sublimius  et  cultius  diceret,  sed  ingenium  ac  vires 
defuisse";  and  especially  Fronto  140  "neglegere  vero  cultum  orationis  et  gravitatem  et 
maiestatem  et  gratiam  et  nitorem,  hoc  indicat  loqui  te  quam  eloqui  malle,  murmurare 
potius  et  friguttire  quam  clangere." 

4  The  word  is  probably  an  adaptation  of  Karaxwv  "mockery,"  "parody,"  influenced 
by  cachinno  and  afannae  (Unger,  Jahrb.f.  class.  Philol.  119  Q879]  493;  Persson,  Beitr. 

3.  indogerm.  Wortforschung  [jjpsala  1910-12]  1.62  f.).  This  is  accepted  by  Walde- 
Hofmann3.  As  the  title  of  a  lost  work  by  Hadrian  (Spart.  Hadr.  16),  the  word  may 
mean  "parody."  ThLL  defines  the  word  as  "res  risu  digna."  Hauler  {WS  39  Q1917] 
123,  note  2)  suspects  that  this  connection  with  laughter  is  an  easy  popular  etymology, 
and  that  actually  catachanna  is  a  loan-word,  like  canna  and  cannabis.  Klussmann 
{Emend.  Frontinianae  [Berlin  1874]  32)  emends  Fronto  29  (quoted  in  text,  below)  to 
read  "quam  ille  (Surum  nomen)  catachannam  nominabat."  Yet  Pliny  the  Elder 
{N.H.  15.41)  speaks  of  the  impudentia  of  the  nucipruna  (the  plum  grafted  on  a  nut 
tree) . 
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before  Fronto  composed  the  De  orationibus,  Marcus  Aurelius  had 
described  the  catachanna  to  him :  29  "me  commemini  cum  patre  meo 
...  in  agrum  Pompei  Falconis  devertere.  Ibi  me  videre  arborem 
multorum  ramorum,  quam  ille  suum  nomen  catachannam  nomi- 
nabat.  Sed  ilia  arbor  mira  et  nova  visa  est  mihi  in  uno  trunco  omnia 
omnium  ferme  germina  (sc.  Parborum  ferens)."  Now,  assuming 
that  Fronto  knew  even  the  barest  fundamentals  of  grafting,  it  was 
probably  with  deliberate  malice  that  he  fashioned  his  own  cata- 
channa, for  scions  of  pine  and  plum  cannot  be  successfully  grafted  to 
the  same  stock,  not  even  by  the  process  known  as  "double- working" 
(interposing  between  an  uncongenial  scion  and  stock  a  second  scion 
congenial  to  both).  One  scion  is  sure  to  die,  since  conifers  and 
deciduous  trees  are  completely  uncongenial.  We  need  not  speculate 
on  which  scion  Fronto  would  have  preferred  to  live ;  the  hybrid  was 
such  a  monstrosity  that  he  wanted  it  utterly  eradicated. 

The  phrase  pineis  nucibus  causes  somewhat  more  difficulty.  In 
both  his  articles  (above,  notes  1  and  4),  Hauler  takes  pineae  nuces  to 
mean  "pine-nuts"  ("Piniolen"),  the  edible  seeds  of  the  wild  pine 
(stone  pine,  pinus  pinea)  so  common  in  Italy.  Haines,  Brock,5  and 
D'Alton6  all  follow  Hauler.  On  the  other  hand,  Marache,  apparently 
without  hesitation,  translates  pineis  nucibus  "pommes  de  pin."7 
I  feel  certain  that  Marache  is  correct.  Pine-nuts,  which  are  close 
relatives  of  the  "Indian"  nuts  sold  today,  hardly  suggest  the  rough- 
ness or  force  of  Cato's  style,  since  they  are  smooth  and  round,  with 
a  fragile  shell,  and  rarely  as  big  as  a  man's  little  fingernail.  Hauler 
cites  Cato  Agr.  48.3  and  Plin.  N.H.  15.35-36  in  support  of  his  inter- 
pretation. In  the  passage  from  Cato,  the  pineae  nuces  may  well  be 
the  small  seeds  of  the  pine,  but  in  the  passage  from  Pliny  Hauler 
misread  his  own  evidence,  which  I  reproduce  here : 

Grandissimus  (sc.  fructus  est)  pineis  nucibus  altissimeque  suspensus, 
intus  exiles  nucleos  lacunatis  includit  toris,  vestitos  alia  feruginis  tunica, 
mira  naturae  cura  molliter  semina  conlocandi.  Harum  genus  alterum 
Tarentinae  digitis  fragili  putamine  aviumque  furto  in  arbore.  Et  tertium 
sappiniae  e  picea  sativa,  nucleorum  cute  verius  quam  putamine  adeo 
molli  ut  simul  mandatur.  Quartum  pityidia  e  pinastris,  singularis 
remedii  adversus  tussim  in  melle  decoctis  nucleis.  Taurini  ravicelos 
vocant. 


5  M.  D.  Brock,  Essays  on  Fronto  and  his  Age  (Cambridge  1911)  129. 

6  J.  F.  D'Alton,  Roman  Literary  Theory  and  Criticism  (London  1931)  351. 

7  R.  Marache,  La  critique  litter  aire  de  la  langue  latine  (Rennes  1952)  123. 
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Hauler  failed  to  notice  how  carefully  Pliny  distinguishes  the 
pineae  nuces  from  the  nuclei.  This  same  distinction  is  made  in 
N.H.  17.64  and  in  Pallad.  12.7.  The  nuclei  are  surely  the  pine-nuts, 
and  the  pineae  nuces  are  the  shaggy  cones  which  enclose  these  seeds. 
It  is  clear  that  Pliny  considers  the  pine  cone  to  be  the  "fruit"  of  the 
pine  (as  in  fact  it  is).  Another  passage  substantiating  the  meaning 
"cone"  for  the  phrase  pinea  nux  is  Macr.  Sat.  2.6.1,  where  the  story 
is  related  that  Vatinius,  while  presenting  gladiatorial  games,  was 
stoned  by  the  populace.  He  thereupon  obtained  from  the  aediles  an 
edict  barring  any  missiles  except  fruit.  This  raised  the  question 
whether  the  pinea  nux  was  a  fruit  (pomum).  The  jurisconsult 
Cascellius,  being  asked  his  opinion,  maliciously  replied  that  so  long 
as  it  was  to  be  thrown  at  Vatinius,  it  could  be  considered  a  fruit. 
The  pinea  nux  of  this  story  can  hardly  be  the  practically  weightless 
and  consequently  harmless  pine-nut,  but  must  rather  be  the  cone, 
which  on  the  stone  pine  grows  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  and  would  have 
been  a  weapon  well  worthy  of  a  target  like  Vatinius.8  In  addition, 
the  use  of  pinea  alone  to  mean  "pine  cone"  (Colum.  10.239 ;  Lampr. 
Commod.  9.6)  may  suggest  that  originally  the  full  term  was  pinea 
nux.  Finally,  although  it  may  be  folly  to  try  to  determine  exactly 
what  Fronto  visualized  for  the  catachanna,  one  could  hardly  graft  a 
pine  scion  which  bore  a  pine-nut  without  the  cone.  We  can  there- 
fore be  confident  that  Fronto  was  actually  thinking  of  the  cones. 

On  the  other  hand  stands  Seneca  with  his  mollibus  etfebriculosis 
prunuleis.  The  softness  and  cloying  sweetness  of  an  over-ripe  plum 
is  not  a  topic  which  requires  scholarly  exegesis,  but  we  should  at- 
tempt to  determine  to  what,  if  to  any,  specific  aspect  of  Senecan 
style  the  epithet  mollis  applies.  Certainly  it  is  in  the  strongest  sense 
pejorative,  and  from  this  it  is  a  reasonable  guess  that  it  may  refer  to 
composition,  for  it  is  in  this  area  of  criticism  that  mollis  carries  its 
strongest  connotations  of  effeminacy.9    Seneca's  depraved  and 

8  For  the  pine  cone's  ability  to  inflict  physical  damage,  cf .  Lampridius  on  Commo- 
dus'  suppression  of  the  devotees  of  Isis  (Commod.  9.6) :  "Isiacos  vere  pineis  usque  ad 
perniciem  pectus  tundere  cogebat." 

9  Cf.  Quint.  Inst.  12.10.12  "quem  (sc.  Ciceronem)  tamen  et  suorum  homines  tem- 
porum  incessere  audebant  ut  tumidiorem  et  Asianum  et  redundantem  et  in  repetitio- 
nibus  nimium  et  in  salibus  aliquando  frigidum  et  in  compositione  fractum  exultantem  ac 
paene  .  .  .  viro  molliorem."  This  attack  on  Cicero,  apparently  the  work  of  the 
Atticist  faction  (cf.  Hendrickson,  AJP  47  [1926]  242-49),  bears  at  least  two  other 
resemblances  to  the  letter  of  Fronto  under  inspection  here,  and  this  suggests  that  an 
"Atticist"  attack  on  a  literary  opponent  followed  a  fairly  set  pattern;  cf.  Fronto  149 
"Neque  ignoro  copiosum  sententiis  et  redundantem  hominem  esse,"  150  "Primum 
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jingling  word-arrangement  is  one  of  the  dulcia  vitia  of  which  Quin- 
tilian  speaks  {Inst.  10.1.129),  and  it  is  probably  to  this  that  Fronto 
is  referring  when  he  castigates  (149)  sententiae  eius  tolutares,10  "his 
aphorisms  that  go  trot,  trot,  trot."  Later  in  this  letter,  a  marginal 
note  on  the  palimpsest  suggests  that  Fronto  did  take  Seneca's  com- 

illud  in  isto  genere  dicendi  vitium  turpissimum,  quod  eandem  sententiam  milliens  alio 
atque  alio  amictu  indutam  referunt."  Other  examples  of  mollis  (and  cognates)  applied 
to  effeminate  composition:  Sen.  Contr.  2.pr.l  "cultus  nimis  adquisitus,  compositio 
verborum  mollior"  ;  9.2.24;  Sen.  Ep.  114.15  "quorundam  non  est  compositio,  modulatio 
est :  adeo  blanditur  et  molliter  labitur"  ;  Fronto  18  "potius  ut  in  conpositionis  structurae- 
que  mollitia  sit  delictum  quam  in  sententia  inpudentia."  Seneca  himself  seems  to  have 
been  fascinated  by  this  "softness"  in  Cicero:  Ep.  100.7  "Lege  Ciceronem:  compositio 
eius  una  est,  pedem  curvat  lenta  et  sine  infamia  mollis,"  100.6,  114.16.  Of  composition, 
but  without  pejorative  connotation:  Cic.  Oral.  40  "primus  (sc.  Isocrates)  instituit 
dilatare  verbis  et  mollioribus  numeris  explere  sententias,"  192.  There  is  even  a  certain 
pleasing  soft  quality  in  the  Plain  Style's  failure  to  avoid  hiatus:  Cic.  Oral.  77  (quoted 
above  258).  Of  poetic  composition:  Ciris  20  "gracilem  molli  liceat  pede  claudere 
versum";  Hor.  Sat.  1.10.58  "versiculos  .  .  .  magis  factos  et  euntis/mollius" ;  Pers. 
1.63;  Mart.  11.90.1;  Plin.  Ep.  1.16.5. 

Mollis  and  its  cognates  are  of  course  used  in  many  other  areas  of  criticism.  In 
general,  of  the  plasticity  of  speech  as  a  means  of  expression:  Cic.  Oral.  52  "est  oratio 
mollis  et  tenera  et  ita  flexibilis  ut  sequatur  quocumque  torqueas";  cf.  De  orat.  3.177; 
Auct.  ad  Her.  3.20  (of  the  flexibility  of  the  voice).  In  an  inclusive  sense,  of  the  less 
elevated  styles  (Plain  or  Middle) :  Cic.  De  orat.  2.95  "alia  quaedam  dicendi  molliora 
ac  remissiora  genera";  Brut.  38  "Hie  primus  (sc.  Demetrius  Phalareus)  inflexit  ora- 
tionem  et  earn  mollem  teneramque  reddidit  et  sua  vis  .  .  .  videri  maluit  quam  gravis," 
132  "molli  et  Xenophontio  genere  sermonis,"  274;  Orat.  64  "Mollis  est  enim  oratio 
philosophorum" ;  Hor.  Sat.  1.10.44  "molle  atque  facetum"  (cf.  Jackson,  HSCP  25 
[1914]  117-37) ;  Quint.  Inst.  10.2.19;  Plin.  Ep.  9.22.2.  Of  subdued  diction  and  figures 
of  speech:  Cic.  Orat.  85  "utaturque  (sc.  orator  tenuis)  verbis  quam  usitatissimis,  tra- 
lationibus  quam  mollissimis" ;  De  oral.  3.165;  Sen.  Contr.  7.4.6;  Quint.  Inst.  1.5.72; 
9.2.32,  92;  11.1.85,  90.  Particularly  of  the  tenderness  of  tone  and  stylistic  restraint  of 
elegy:  Hor.  Carm.  2.9.17;  Prop.  1.7.19;  2.1.2;  3.1.19,  3.18;  Domit.  Mars.  Vita  Tibull. 
Of  the  actual  sound  of  the  voice,  or  of  words  or  syllables  as  they  are  uttered :  Cic.  De 
oral.  3.41,  98;  Quint.  Inst.  1.5.42;  11.3.32 ;  Mart.  9.11.10;  Gell.  N.A.  1.5.3;  13.21  (20). 15, 
20.  Of  delivery  and  gesture  (regularly  pejorative):  Cic.  Brut.  225;  Orat.  59;  Quint. 
Inst.  11.3.128;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  1.9.25.  Of  the  effeminate  character  of  an  author  (as  it 
bears  upon  his  style):  Sen.  Ep.  114.8  "Apparet  enim  (sc.  Maecenatem)  mollem  fuisse, 
non  mitem.  Hoc  istae  ambages  compositionis,  hoc  verba  transversa,  hoc  sensus  miri, 
magni  quidem  saepe,  sed  enervati  dum  exeunt." 

10  The  complete  passage  reads :  "  'sententias  eius  tolutares  video  nusquam  quadripedo 
concito  cursu  tenere,  nusquam  pugnare,  nusquam  <ma>  iestatem  studere,'  ut  Laberius 
ait,  'dictabolaria,  immo  dicteria,  potius  eum  quam  dicta  confingere.'  "  Hauler  (above, 
note  4)  122-34  thinks  Fronto  borrowed  the  whole  passage  from  Laberius  and  applied  it 
to  Seneca.  Note  also  the  passage  (150)  immediately  following  this,  in  which  Fronto 
concedes  to  Seneca's  sententiae  a  certain  "agitated,  modulated  tintinnabulation"  one 
would  not  find  in  an  author  like  Sergius  (?Flavius  PPlautus;  cf.  Schanz-Hosius4  2.361) : 
"Itane  existimas  graviores  sententias  et  eadem  de  re  apud  Annaeum  istum  reperturum 
te  quam  apud  Sergium?  'Sed  non  modulatas  aeque.'  Fateor.  'Neque  ita  cordaces.' 
Ita  est.    'Neque  ita  tinnulas.'    Non  nego." 
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position  under  fire,  whether  or  not  in  these  exact  words:  152  "Quid 
verba  modulate  collocata,  effeminate  fluentia?"11  But,  even  if  it 
did  not  have  so  specific  an  application,  mollis  here  surely  indicates  a 
lack  of  virility,  pugnacity,  and  majesty. 

The  diminutives  febriculosis  and  prunuleis  compound  Fronto's 
withering  contempt.  For  this  instance  of  febriculosus  Lewis  and 
Short  given  an  active  meaning,  "febrific,"  "producing  fever." 
Forcellini  says  "qui  febrem  excitat."  ThLL  suggests  "fortasse 
febrem  erficiens."  Granted,  Seneca's  style  was  dangerous:  Quin- 
tilian  found  in  it  (Inst.  10.1.129)  "corrupta  pleraque  atque  eo  perni- 
ciosissima,  quod  abundant  dulcibus  vitiis."  But  this  active  mean- 
ing is  strained,  and  there  is  to  my  knowledge  no  evidence  that  plums 
were  considered  to  produce  fever.12 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  possible  to  take  febriculosus  here  according 
to  its  natural  etymological  sense,  "mildly  feverish."13    This  mean- 

11  Closely  following  this  is  another  marginal  note:  "Aquae  de  sipunculis  concinnius 
saliunt  quam  de  imbribus,"  which  again  suggests  a  criticism  of  composition. 

12  The  mild  purgative  effect  of  plums  was  of  course  well  known  (cf.  Diosc.  1.121 
Wellman;  Plin.  N.H.  23.132;  Gal.  Vict,  atten.  10-11  [p.  6  Kalbfleisch],  51  [17  K.],  76 
[25  K.]),  and  the  use  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  fever  may  have  been  responsible 
for  some  vague  association  between  plums  and  fevers,  but  it  would  hardly  suggest  that 
plums  cause  fever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  one  instance  known  to  me  where  plums 
are  clearly  connected  with  a  fever,  they  serve  as  a  remedy  for  it,  or  rather  as  a  false  pre- 
text for  what  was  actually  a  "miraculous"  cure.  In  the  early  15th  century,  Fra 
Giovanni  Dominici  (Lucula  noctis  Chap.  47,  line  67  Hunt)  wrote:  "Vidi  .  .  .  esu 
quinque  prunarum  (st'c!)  ad  tegendum  miraculum  futurum  speratum  a  validis  febribus 
in  momento  personam  plenam  sanitatem  cepisse  incurabilibus  morbis,  id  videntium 
cunctorum  medicorum  responsu."  Coluccio  Salutati  (4.217  Novati)  was  quick  to 
correct  Dominici's  homeopathic  solecism,  but  does  not  comment  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  cure.  For  other  ancient  medicinal  uses  of  plums,  plum-leaves,  and  the  gum  of  the 
tree,  see  Steier,  RE  s.v.  "Pflaume"  1460-61. 

Nevertheless,  Hauler  (above,  note  1)  392  likewise  translates  febriculosis  as  "fieber- 
bringenden,"  contrasting  it  with  the  supposed  medicinal  value  of  pine-nuts  cooked  in 
honey  as  a  cough  remedy  (Plin.  N.H.  15.36,  quoted  above).  To  be  equally  literal 
about  it,  a  cough  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  fever,  and  in  any  such  pine-nut  and 
honey  nostrum  (the  prototype  of  our  cough  drop)  the  effective  agent  would  have  been 
the  honey,  since  the  volatile  pine  oil  would  probably  have  been  boiled  away.  It  is 
remotely  possible  that  Fronto's  prunulei  are  the  fruit  of  the  myxa  (sebesten,  cordia 
sebesten),  an  evergreen  (but  not  a  conifer)  bearing  small  orange  plum-like  fruit.  The 
myxa's  fruit  was  not  itself  poisonous,  but  it  resembled  the  reputedly  poisonous  fruit  of 
the  persea,  which  grew  only  in  the  East  (Plin.  N.H.  15.45).  It  is  futile  to  speculate 
whether  Fronto  knew  just  enough  about  all  these  trees  to  confuse  them. 

13  A  cursory  inspection  of  some  300  adjectives  ending  in  -osus  has  yielded  only  a 
very  small  number  to  which  an  active  meaning  may  reasonably  be  assigned,  viz., 
calamitosus,  fructuosus,  perniciosus,  and  quaestuosus.  S.  H.  Weber,  in  a  Princeton  dis- 
sertation (Anthimus,  De  Observatio  [sic]  Ciborum  [Leiden  1924]  102),  notes  that  the 
later  medical  writers  regularly  used  adjectives  in  -osus  as  substantives  to  describe  the 
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ing  well  suits  the  word  in  two  instances  (Plaut.  Cist.  406 ;  Catull. 
6.4)  where  it  is  applied  to  prostitutes.  Outside  of  the  passage  from 
Fronto  before  us,  the  only  other  instance  of  the  word  is  in  Gellius 
(N.A.  20.1.27),  where  it  is  explained  that  a  morbus  febriculosus  may 
be  a  grave  and  disabling  ailment,  like  a  critical  morbus  sonticus. 
In  this  passage  from  Gellius,  to  be  sure,  febriculosus  would  mean 
"accompanied  by  a  fever,"  and  might  even  mean  "febrific." 
(Strangely,  both  Lewis  and  Short  and  ThLL  take  this  example  in 
the  passive  sense.)  If,  however,  we  take  the  meaning  in  Fronto  to 
be  "mildly  feverish,"  what  are  the  "mildly  feverish  little  plums"? 
They  are  stunted  and  over-ripe,  and  putrefaction,  which  generates 
heat,  has  set  in.  Not  a  great  amount  of  heat,  to  be  sure  —  the  plums 
are  merely  decoctiu  or  tepidi,15  but  not  calidi16  or  fervidi, 17  and  cer- 
tainly not  ar  denies18  or  inflammati19  —  for  to  Fronto  Seneca  utterly 
lacks  the  fire  of  the  Grand  Style.  Furthermore,  feverishness  sug- 
gests fitful  and  ineffective  movement,  and  thus  the  tolutares  senten- 
tiae,  the  minute  Senecan  concinnities  and  periodlets,  each  like  a 
little  round  plum,  which  bounce  along  and  never  unite  to  form  a 
single  powerful  and  majestic  period.    All  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 

patient  according  to  the  part  affected  by  the  disease,  e.g.,  lienosi,  "those  with  spleen 
trouble"  (Marcell.  Med.  23,  passim),  torminosi,  "those  with  colic"  (Scrib.  Larg.  112). 
Note  also  the  following  comparable  use  of  the  formation  febriculentus  (Marcell.  Med. 
22.13) :  "haec  potio  his  modis  ieiunis  danda  est:  ciliacis  et  colicis,  qui  sine  febre  erunt, 
ex  aqua  frigida,  febriculentis  ex  hydromelis  cyatho  vel  ex  aqua  mulsa." 

14  Cf.  Cic.  De  oral.  3.103  "Ita  sit  nobis  igitur  ornatus  et  suavis  orator  .  .  .  ut 
suavitatem  habeat  austeram  et  solidam,  non  dulcem  atque  decoctam";  Pers.  1.125 
(somewhat  less  pejorative).  The  stylistic  metaphor  in  decoctus  is  derived  from  the 
practice  of  boiling  wine  to  heighten  its  sweetness. 

15  Cf.  Fortunatianus  3.9  (Halm,  Rhet.  Lat.  Min.  p.  126)  "fieacp  (sc.  generi  dicendi) 
quod  est  contrarium?  Tepidum  et  dissolutum  et  velut  enerve" ;  Tac.  Dial.  21  "lenti- 
tudinis  ac  teporis." 

16  Cf .  Quint.  Inst.  10.3.17  "sequentes  calorem  atque  impetum  ex  tempore  scribunt"  ; 
Sen.  Suas.  3.6;  Suet.  Rhet.  30;  Apul.  Apol.  95  "ut  in  ilia  (sc.  oratione)  neque  Cato 
gravitatem  requirat,  neque  Laelius  lenitatem,  nec  Gracchus  impetum  nec  Caesar 
calorem." 

17  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  129  "C.  Fimbria  .  .  .  lutulentus  asper  maledicus;  genere  toto 
paulo  fervidior  atque  commotior,"  108,  241,  388  "Sic  istis  (sc.  Atticis)  censuerim  et 
novam  istam  quasi  de  musto  et  lacu  fervidam  orationem  fugiendam"  (a  figure  from  the 
fermentation  of  wine) ;  Hor.  Carm.  4.2.7. 

18  Cf.  Cic.  Or  at.  99  "At  vero  hie  noster  (sc.  orator  grandis),  quern  principem  poni- 
mus,  gravis,  acer,  ardens,"  132;  De  orat.  2.35,  188,  190,  197;  Brut.  93,  278,  317;  Quint. 
Inst.  10.1.90;  Tac.  Dial.  24,  40;  Plin.  Ep.  1.16.2. 

19  Cf.  Cic.  Cael.  27  "P.  Clodius  .  .  .  cum  se  gravissime  vehementissimeque  iac- 
taret  et  omnia  infiammatus  ageret  tristissimis  verbis,  voce  maxima";  Orat.  99,  132; 
Deorat.  1.219;  2.183,  190,  194;  Brut.  37  "Itaque  (sc.  Demetrius  Phalereus)  delectabat 
magis  Atheniensis  quam  inflammabat,"  89,  278,  279. 
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a  better  translation  for  febriculosis  than  Haines'  "hectic,"  for  this 
at  once  suggests  the  tepidity  and  the  nervous  jingling  of  Seneca's 
style.  In  this  sense,  jebriculosus  seems  a  possible  parallel  to  the 
minute,  "fractured"  quality  which  Quintilian  also  deplores  in 
Seneca,20  and  to  the  debased  over-rhythmical  type  of  Asianism  which 
Cicero  castigates.21 

Now  it  is  clear  from  the  prominence  of  neglegas  and  excolas  that 
the  basic  contrast  in  Fronto's  metaphors  lies  between  an  unculti- 
vated style  and  an  elaborated  one.  The  choice  of  pines  and  plums 
fits  well  with  this,  for  the  pine  thrives  in  the  wild,  while  the  plum,  to 
produce  a  steady  yield,  must  be  given  fairly  careful  cultivation.  It 
also  seems  clear  that  Fronto  is  thinking  of  a  contrast  in  size  and 
texture,  since  the  rough  pine  cone  is  a  more  impressive  object  than  a 
small,  smooth  plum.  And  there  are  other  points  of  contrast,  any 
or  none  of  which  may  have  passed  through  Fronto's  mind.  If  the 
metaphor  involves  the  sense  of  taste,  the  succulent  plum  nicely 
symbolizes  the  sickening  sweetness  of  Seneca,  and  the  inedible  pine 
cone  (or  even  the  slightly  pungent  pine-nut)  the  acerbity  and 
asperity  of  Cato.  If  a  contrast  of  stylistic  "color"  is  intended,  the 
sober  brown  or  black  of  the  mature  cone  would  well  suit  Cato,  while 
the  plum,  which  ranges  through  almost  every  color  from  waxy- 
white  to  purplish-black,  depending  on  its  species  (Plin.  N.H. 
15.41-43),  would  indicate  that  from  Fronto's  austere  point  of  view 
Seneca's  style  was  much  too  highly  colored.22  Even  the  fact  that  the 
cone  of  the  stone  pine  matures  slowly,  taking  about  four  years  to 
ripen,  and  will  then,  if  not  broken  open,  preserve  the  seeds  inside 

20  Inst.  10.1.130  "si  non  omnia  sua  amasset,  si  rerum  pondera  minutissimis  senten- 
tiis  non  fregisset,  consensu  potius  eruditorum  quam  puerorum  amore  comprobaretur." 

21  Or  at.  230  "Sunt  etiam  qui  illo  vitio,  quod  ab  Hegesia  maxime  fluxit,  infringendis 
concidendisque  numeris  in  quoddam  genus  abiectum  incidant  versiculorum  (Jahn: 
siculorum  codd.)  simillimum,"  231  "neque  inferciens  verba  quasi  rimas  expleat  nec 
minutos  numeros  sequens  concidat  delumbetque  sententias,  nec  sine  ulla  commuta- 
tione  in  eodem  semper  versetur  genere  numerorum";  cf.  Brut.  325-26. 

22  Note  purpurisso  litum  in  153,  where  Fronto  assumes  that  Marcus  will  challenge 
him  to  point  out  any  stylistic  extravagances  in  his  speeches:  "Dicas  fortasse:  quid  in 
orationibus  meis  novicium,  quid  crispulum,  quid  luscum,  quid  purpurisso  litum  aut 
<t>umi<dum  aut>  pollutum?  Nondum  quicquam;  sed  vereor  .  .  .";  cf.  18. 
Almost  all  the  instances  in  which  the  use  of  striking  stylistic  color  is  said  to  produce 
artificiality  and  effeminacy  are  derived  from  the  dress  and  the  use  of  cosmetics:  Hor. 
Ars  15  "purpureus  .  .  .  pannus" ;  Cic.  Oral.  78  "fucati  vero  medicamenta  candoris  et 
ruboris  omnia  (sc.  a  tenui  genere  dicendi)  repellentur:  elegantia  modo  et  munditia 
remanebit";  Quint.  Inst.  8.pr.20  "ilia  translucida  et  versicolor  quorundam  elocutio  res 
ipsas  effeminat";  10.1.33  (where  see  Peterson's  note). 
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almost  indefinitely  may  have  suggested  to  Fronto  a  certain  enduring 
classic  quality  in  Cato's  writings,  which  by  his  day  had  stood  the 
test  of  three  and  a  half  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plum  will 
often  fail  to  set  its  fruit,  even  after  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  and  in 
most  varieties  the  fruit,  if  it  does  appear  and  ripen,  is  notoriously 
perishable  (Plin.  N.H.  15.42).  Seneca,  despite  the  passage  of  a 
century,  was  still  a  11  Modern"  to  Fronto,  and  we  can  assume  that 
Fronto's  prejudices  may  have  led  him  to  the  belief  —  mistaken,  it  is 
true  —  that  Cato's  writings  would  survive  long  after  Seneca's  had 
been  forgotten.  At  the  same  time,  Fronto  may  have  known  how 
tenacious  of  life  the  plum  tree  is,  and  how  it  will  regenerate  itself 
even  from  a  fragment  of  root  (Theophr.  CP.  1.3.3;  H.P.  3.6.4),  so 
that  it  must  be  utterly  eradicated  (exradicitus)  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Finally,  as  Hauler  (note  1,  above)  has  suggested  (392), 
the  pine  cone  grows  on  the  loftiest  branches  (Plin.  N.H.  15.35, 
quoted  above,  259),  the  plum  on  relatively  low-lying  ones. 

If,  with  Hauler,  we  assume  that  this  last  question  of  relative 
height,  and  thus  sublimity  of  style,  is  implied  in  Fronto's  contrast, 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  Fronto  took  so  graceless  and 
austere  an  author  as  Cato  as  a  model,  not  only  of  the  Plain  Style, 
but  of  the  Grand  Style  as  well.  Since,  in  a  later  age,  Fronto  himself 
became  a  model  of  the  genus  siccum  (Macr.  Sat.  5.1.7),  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  tastes  naturally  led  him  to  choose  Cato  as 
his  own  model  of  oratory,  and,  once  having  chosen  him,  to  attribute 
to  him  the  mastery  of  any  style.  This  is  what  Cicero  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  had  done  for  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero  for  himself 
as  well.23  This  is  what  Fronto  appears  to  do  when  he  recognizes 
Cato's  power  and  vehemence:  50  "oratores  veteres,  quorum  pauci 
aut  praeter  Catonem  et  Gracchum  nemo  tubam  inflat"  ;24  or  132 
"Contionatur  autem  Cato  infeste,  Gracchus  turbulente,  Tullius 
copiose.  Iam  in  iudiciis  saevit  idem  Cato,  triumphat  Cicero, 
tumultuatur  Gracchus."  At  the  other  extreme,  Fronto  considers 
no  orator  ever  born  so  scrupulous  as  Cato  in  his  choice  of  words 

23  Dion.  Hal.  Demos.  34;  Cic.  Brut.  35;  Oral.  23,  110-11.  For  Cicero  on  himself, 
Oral.  102-4.  Macrobius  later  took  Virgil  as  a  model  for  not  three,  but  four  styles 
{Sat.  5.1.1-18) ! 

24  Cf.  143  "Catonis  et  Sallustii  et  Tulli  tuba."  For  the  tuba  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Grand  Style,  cf.  36  "ut  qui  scias  eloquentiam  Caesaris  tubae  similem  esse  debere,  non 
tibiarum,  in  quibus  minus  est  soni,  plus  difficultatis" ;  Prud.  Contr.  Symm.  2.71.  Par- 
ticularly of  the  Grand  Style  typical  of  epic  poetry:  Mart.  8.3.22  "Angusta  cantare  licet 
videaris  avena,/dum  tua  multorum  vincat  avena  tubas";  8.56.4;  10.64.6;  11.3.8. 
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(56-57).  No  one  ever  used  the  figure  paraleipsis  more  tastefully 
(elegantius)  (92).  And,  from  another  marginal  note  (202),  Fronto 
apparently  attributes  to  Cato  even  the  suavity  of  the  Middle  Style: 
"Modo  dulce  illud  incorruptum  sit  et  pudicum,  Tusculanum  ac 
Ionicum,  id  est  Catonis  et  Herodoti."  Thus,  if  to  Fronto  Cato  is  a 
master  of  every  style,  Cato's  Grand  Style  would  be  the  type  Cicero 
describes  as  "harsh,  severe,  and  uncouth,  without  formal  composi- 
tion or  rounded  periods."25 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  inspect  Cicero's  opinion  of 
Cato  in  the  Brutus  (65-69).  Why,  Cicero  says,  if  these  Atticists  are 
so  interested  in  ancient  orators  like  Lysias  and  Hyperides,  do  they 
not  study  Cato  as  well  ?  Lysias  has  a  certain  vigor  and  attractive 
plainness,  but  consider  Cato  as  an  orator.  "Who  was  more  weighty 
than  he  in  praise,  more  bitter  in  vituperation,  more  clever  in  aphor- 
ism, more  subtle  in  analysis  and  presentation?  ...  If  the  Atticists 
will  pick  out  from  his  speeches  the  passages  worthy  of  special  note, 
they  will  find  every  oratorical  virtue.  Even  his  Origines  —  what 
flower  or  ornament  of  rhetoric  do  they  lack?"26  But,  just  as  Theo- 
pompus  with  his  high-flown  style  eclipsed  Philistus  and  Thucydides, 
and  just  as  Demosthenes  eclipsed  Lysias,  so  has  today's  style,  built 
up  ever  higher  and  higher,  cut  off  the  light  from  Cato  .  .  .  "Granted 
his  language  is  somewhat  archaic,  and  some  of  his  diction  rather 
uncouth,  but  this  was  the  way  they  spoke  in  his  day.  Change  this, 
which  he  could  not,  add  rhythm,  and,  to  make  his  style  more  connected, 
fit  his  words  together,  cement  them  so  to  speak  (something  not  even  the 
early  Greek  orators  practiced) ,  and  you  will  find  no  one  to  surpass 
Cato.1121  If  you  look  for  the  ornament  produced  by  the  figures  of 
speech  and  thought,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  richness  and  distinc- 

25  Orat.  20  "Nam  et  grandiloqui  .  .  .  fuerunt  cum  ampla  et  sententiarum  gravitate 
et  maiestate  verborum,  vehementes,  varii,  copiosi,  graves,  ad  permovendos  et  conver- 
tendos  animos  instructi  et  parati  —  quod  ipsum  alii  aspera,  tristi,  horrida  oratione 
neque  perfecta  atque  conclusa  consecuti  sunt,  alii  levi  et  structa  et  terminata." 

26  Brut.  65  "quis  illo  gravior  in  laudando?  acerbior  in  vituperando?  in  sententiis 
argutior?  in  docendo  edisserendoque  subtilior?  .  .  .  Licet  ex  his  eligant  ea  quae  nota- 
tione  et  laude  digna  sint :  omnes  oratoriae  virtutes  in  eis  reperientur.  (66)  lam  vero 
Origines  eius  quern  florem  aut  quod  lumen  eloquentiae  non  habent?"  Note  that  Cicero 
seems  to  cover  all  three  of  the  officio,  oratoris  {mover e  —  delectare  —  docere) .  The 
oratoriae  virtutes  may  well  be  the  four  technical  "virtues"  —  correctness,  clarity,  orna- 
ment, and  propriety. 

27  Ibid.  68  "Antiquior  est  huius  sermo  et  quaedam  horridiora  verba.  Ita  enim  turn 
loquebantur.  Id  muta,  quod  turn  ille  non  potuit,  et  adde  numeros  et  ut  aptior  sit 
oratio,  ipsa  verba  compone  et  quasi  coagmenta,  quod  ne  Graeci  quidem  veteres  facti- 
taverunt:  iam  neminem  antepones  Catoni." 
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tion  with  which  Cato  employs  them.  "But  I  do  not  forget  that  he 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  polished  as  an  orator,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  something  more  nearly  perfect."28 

I  submit  that  Fronto's  figure  of  Cato's  pine  cones  is  in  virtually 
the  exact  tenor  of  Cicero's  opinion.  Cato  is  an  extremely  great 
orator,  and  a  supreme  model,  but  he  has  one  minor  and  understand- 
able technical  limitation.  Since  we  know  of  Fronto's  boundless 
admiration  for  Cato's  old-fashioned  diction,  for  his  scrupulous  choice 
of  words,  and  for  his  emotional  power,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
to  Cato's  style  Fronto  would  add  only  some  employment  of  the 
principles  of  artistic  word-arrangment  and  prose  rhythm.  It  is  the 
neglect  of  these  principles  which  accounts  for  Cato's  rough  pine 
cones  —  but  how  much  more  to  be  preferred  were  these  pine  cones 
than  the  soft  and  hectic  little  plums  of  Seneca.  Thus,  despite  his 
personal  preferences,  Fronto  was  honest  enough  to  recognize  techni- 
cal advances  in  oratory.  Undoubtedly  he  found  them  realized  in 
Cicero,  who,  despite  a  certain  lack  of  diligence  in  searching  out  un- 
expected and  recondite  words,  was  the  caput  atque  fons  Romanae 
facundiae  (57),  the  summum  supremumque  os  Romanae  linguae 
(marg.  11 9). 29 

28  Ibid.  69  "Nec  vero  ignoro  nondum  esse  satis  politum  hunc  oratorem  et  quaeren- 
dum  esse  aliquid  perfectius."  Apparently  Cicero  did  not  feel  that  these  last  remarks 
sufficiently  qualified  his  praise  for  Cato.  Later  (293-94)  he  represents  Atticus  as 
twitting  him  for  the  attempt  to  make  a  serious  comparison  between  Cato  and  masters 
like  Lysias  and  Thucydides.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gellius  (N.A.  6[7].3. 52-53  ; 
10.3.14-16)  almost  exactly  parallels  Cicero's  judgment  upon  Cato,  even  to  the  reserva- 
tions regarding  composition  and  the  development  of  a  more  nearly  perfect  orator. 

29  The  once  prevalent  notion  which  attributed  to  Fronto  some  indifference  to 
Cicero's  excellence  is  now  being  overcome;  cf.  Haines,  Introd.  xxxi-xxxii;  Brock 
(above,  note  5)  133-38;  D'Alton  (above,  note  6)  350-51.  Marache  (above,  note  7) 
152-79,  in  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  Fronto's  literary  judgments,  rightly  gives  Cato 
first  place  over  Cicero  in  Fronto's  hierarchy  of  orators,  but  perhaps  by  too  wide  a 
margin.  At  the  same  time,  Marache  seems  to  realize  (164,  170-72)  how  completely 
Fronto's  judgment,  and  consequently  our  own  estimate  of  his  preference,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  passion  for  archaic  diction. 
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The  problem  of  identifying  the  several  men  of  letters  named 
Pausanias  who  lived  or  may  have  lived  in  the  second  century  has 
been  attacked  by  classical  scholars  for  450  years  without  being 
solved  satisfactorily.  The  course  of  this  long  effort  was  marked 
by  slow  progress  and  false  steps  until  the  deeper  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity became  available  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Since 
then  there  have  been  some  valuable  contributions,  although  the  prob- 
lem is  still  unsolved.  Without  aspiring  to  succeed  where  so  many 
have  failed,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  subject  because  I  have  something 
new  to  propose  on  it  and  because  I  am  working  on  the  text-history 
of  the  Hellados  periegesis  and  this  is  the  first  part  of  it. 

We  begin  of  course  with  the  most  important  and  best-known 
literary  Pausanias,  the  author  of  the  Periegesis.  We  must  establish 
some  of  the  personal  circumstances  of  this  man,  because  old  errors 
have  vitiated  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion  of  identification.  Paus- 
anias wrote  the  ten  books  of  the  Periegesis  in  order,1  probably  from 
about  a.d.  160  (at  least  after  143)  to  about  180  (at  least  after  175). 
The  lower  limit  is  given  in  1.19.6  by  the  reference  to  Herodes' 
stadium  in  Athens,  which  was  finished  in  143,  as  is  generally  agreed 
now.2  An  upper  limit  for  Book  I  would  be  given  by  the  statement 
in  7.20.6  that  Herodes'  odeum  was  not  built  yet  when  Book  I  was 
written,  but  we  only  know  that  Herodes'  wife,  in  whose  memory  the 
odeum  was  built,  died  in  160  ;3  the  building  would  be  somewhat  later. 
For  Book  V  we  have  a  precise  date,  a.d.  173,3a  in  the  statement 
(5.1.2)  that  it  was  217  years  since  the  refounding  of  Corinth  (44 
B.C.).    The  lower  limit  for  VIII-X  is  given  in  8.43.6  by  the  refer- 

1  G.  Kriiger,  Theologumena  Pausaniae  (Diss.  Leipzig  1860)  10,  note  3,  cited  by 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (London  1898)  1.  xvii,  note  5. 

2  C.  Wachsmuth,  Die  Stadt  Athen  1  (Leipzig  1874)  695,  also  in  AM  9  (1884)  95; 
Miinscher  in  RE  Halbb.  15  (1912)  928;  P.  Graindor,  Un  milliardaire  antique:  Herode 
Alliens  el  safamille  (Cairo  1930)  65,  182;  W.  Judeich,  Topographie  von  Athen  (Munich 
1931)  103,  note  1. 

3  Miinscher  936  f.,  Graindor  92  f . 

3a  173  rather  than  174,  in  the  ancient  way  of  counting;  see  von  Premerstein  (cited 
in  note  4)  151. 
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ence  to  the  campaign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  against  the  Sarmatians, 
which  was  signalized  by  the  novel  title  Sarmaticus  assumed  by  the 
emperor  early  in  175  and  the  triumph  de  Sarmatis  celebrated  late 
in  176.4  There  are  many  other  indications  of  time  in  the  Periegesis, 
but  these  are  the  extreme  and  decisive  ones. 

Although  it  is  clear  now  that  the  Periegesis  was  written  entirely 
or  nearly  so  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  this  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  has  been  achieved  only  lately.  The  dates  143  and  175 
were  not  recognized  until  about  1890. 5  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  Pausanias  was  writing  already  under  Hadrian  (117-138). 
This  view  was  based  in  the  first  instance  on  the  reckoning  from  Anti- 
gonus  to  Hadrian  in  8. 8. 12, 6  which  really  has  no  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  Periegesis.  Later  it  was  based  with  more  reason  on  the  pass- 
ages where  Pausanias  refers  to  the  year  125  as  /car'  kfie  or  e</>'  rjfi&v.7 
But  these  expressions  in  Pausanias,  as  in  Strabo,8  cover  the  whole 
life  of  the  author  from  the  year  of  his  birth.  They  show,  not  that 
Pausanias  was  writing  then,  but  that  he  had  been  born  by  then. 
Still  later  this  view  was  supported  by  identifying  the  senator  Anto- 
ninus in  2.27.6  with  Antoninus  Pius  and  thus  dating  the  passage  under 
Hadrian.9  This  identification  was  arbitrary  at  best  and  is  known 
now  to  be  false.10  With  all  this  evidence,  the  view  that  Pausanias 
wrote  under  Hadrian  prevailed  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century. 
When  Xylander  pointed  out  the  dates  161  (8.43.6,  10.34.5)  and 
173  (5. 1.2), 11  this  confusing  evidence  was  admitted  by  extending  the 
composition  of  the  Periegesis  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

4  Von  Rohden  in  RE  2  (1894)  2300-302 ;  Stein  in  RE  3A  (1921)  15.  The  invasion 
of  Greece  by  the  Costoboci  (Paus.  10.34.5)  was  probably  before  the  Sarmatian  cam- 
paign; see  note  5  and  von  Premerstein  in  Klio  12  (1912)  145-64  and  RE  22  (1922) 
1504-7. 

6  W.  Gurlitt,  Uber  Pausanias  (Graz  1890)  58-62;  R.  Heberdey,  "Der  Einfall  der 
Kostoboker  in  Griechenland  und  die  Abfassungszeit  der  Periegese  des  Pausanias," 
AEM  13  (1890)  186-91. 

6  Scholia  in  codex  Va;  see  Hitzig  and  Blumner,  edition  of  Pausanias  1.1  (Berlin 
1896)  p.  XV,  and  F.  Spiro,  ed.  Paus.  1  (Leipzig  1903)  p.  VI. 

7  1.5.5  and  5.21.15.  The  tribe  Adrianis  (1.5.5)  was  created  when  Hadrian  visited 
Athens  in  124-25;  see  P.  Graindor,  Athenes  sous  Hadrien  (Cairo  1934).  The  reference 
to  the  death  of  Antinous,  a.d.  130,  in  Paus.  8.9.7  indicates  about  the  same  time. 

s  Honigmann  in  RE  7  A  (1931)  76  f. 

9Siebelis  (see  note  12)  p.  VII  and  vol.  1.2.232  f. 

10  H.  Comfort,  "The  Date  of  Pausanias,  Book  II,"  AJA  35  (1931)  310-18. 

11  G.  Xylander  and  F.  Sylburg,  edition  of  Pausanias  (Frankfurt  1583)  1.498-501, 
followed  by  G.  J.  Vossius,  De  historicis  graecis  (Leiden  1624)  184  f.  A.  Nibby,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Italian  translation  of  Pausanias  (Rome  1817),  also  arrived  at  a  nearly 
correct  estimate  of  Pausanias'  age. 
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The  nationality  of  the  periegete  has  been  the  subject  of  another 
error,  though  not  as  early-born  or  long-lived  as  the  first.  C.  G. 
Siebelis,  the  author  of  a  major  edition  of  the  Periegesis  (1822;,  while 
upholding  the  old  mistaken  view  on  the  time  of  Pausanias,  introduced 
a  new  mistaken  view  of  his  own  on  the  birthplace.  From  the  phrase 
IT€Xo7ros  kcll  TavraXov  rj  Trap'  r\yZv  hoU^cus  in  5.13.7  he  inferred  that 
Pausanias  was  a  Lydian  and  supported  this  inference  with  the  several 
statements  of  autopsy  of  Mount  Sipylus  and  other  Lydian  localities 
found  in  the  Periegesis.12  Siebelis'  successor,  J.  H.  C.  Schubart, 
pointed  out  in  his  own  major  edition  of  the  Periegesis  (1838)  that 
this  view  was  not  warranted,  that  the  phrase  in  question  means  at 
most  that  Pausanias  was  living  in  Lydia  when  he  wrote  it.13  The 
migratory  life  of  men  of  letters  in  the  second  century  is  notorious, 
and  the  author  of  the  Periegesis  was  no  exception.14  Nevertheless 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  Lydian  has  been  widely  held  and  has  entered 
largely  into  the  discussion  of  identification. 

We  can  proceed  now  to  the  first  candidate  for  identification  with 
the  author  of  the  Periegesis.  This  is  the  sophist  Pausanias  noticed 
by  Philostratus : 

Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  near  neighbour  to  Mount  Argaeus,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Pausanias  the  sophist.  He  was  educated  by  Herodes,  and 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Clepsydrion,  who  were  vulgarly  called 
"the  thirsty  ones."  But  though  he  inherited  many  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  Herodes,  and  especially  his  skill  in  extempore  oratory,  yet  he 
used  to  deliver  his  declamations  with  a  coarse  and  heavy  accent,  as  is  the 
way  with  the  Cappadocians.  He  would  make  his  consonants  collide, 
would  shorten  the  long  syllables  and  lengthen  the  short.  Hence  he  was 
commonly  spoken  of  as  a  cook  who  spoiled  expensive  delicacies  in  the  prep- 
aration. His  style  in  declamation  was  somewhat  sluggish,  nevertheless 
it  has  force,  and  succeeds  in  giving  a  flavour  of  antiquity,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  declamations  that  are  extant.  For  there  are  many  of  these  by 
Pausanias,  delivered  at  Rome  where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life; 
and  there  he  died  when  he  was  already  growing  old  and  was  still  holding 
the  chair  of  rhetoric.    He  also  held  the  chair  at  Athens.  .  .  .15 

12  C.  G.  Siebelis,  Quaestio  de  Pausaniae  periegetae  patria  et  aetate  (Progr.  Budissae 
[Bautzen]  1819,  14  pp.);  edition  of  Pausanias  1.1  (Leipzig  1822)  pp.  IV-VIII;  Gurlitt 
(see  note  5)  56  f. 

13  J.  H.  C.  Schubart  and  C.  Walz,  edition  of  Pausanias  2  (Leipzig  1838)  pp.  IV- 
VIII;  "Pausanias  und  dessen  Periegese,"  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Alter thutnsw.  9  (1851)  289-318. 
Heberdey  (see  note  14)  and  Foerster  and  Robert  (see  notes  37,  38)  also  rejected  the 
Lydian  origin  of  Pausanias. 

14  R.  Heberdey,  Die  Reisen  des  Pausanias  in  Griechenland,  Abh.  d.  archdol.-epigr. 
Semin.  d.  Univ.  Wien  10  (1894). 

"  Philostratus,  Vitae  soph.  2.13,  trans,  by  W.  C.  Wright  (LCL,  1922).  See  also 
2.31  (Aelian)  and  33  (Aspasius).    See  Stegemann  in  RE  36.3  (1949)  2405  f.  (No.  21). 
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Philostratus  also  tells  us  that  Aelian  of  Rome  and  Aspasius  of 
Ravenna  —  the  only  Italian  sophists  in  the  Lives  —  were  disciples 
of  Pausanias.  The  identification  of  the  periegete  with  this  sophist 
was  made  as  early  as  150616  and  passed  almost  unchallenged  for  over 
three  centuries.  The  first  to  express  serious  doubt  was  Goldhagen 
in  1766. 17  He  was  followed  by  Siebelis,  who,  fortified  by  his  mis- 
taken views  on  the  person  of  the  periegete,  so  discredited  the 
identification  that  it  went  out  of  fashion,  although  Schubart  still 
defended  it.  Now  that  we  no  longer  think  the  periegete  was  a 
Lydian,  we  are  free  to  suppose  him  a  Cappadocian ;  and  since  he  may 
have  been  born  as  late  as  125  and  certainly  lived  beyond  175,  he  can 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Herodes  Atticus  {ca.  101-177)  and  teacher  of 
Claudius  Aelianus  (//.  222).  The  professorship  in  Rome,  which 
came  at  the  end  of  the  sophist's  life,  when  he  was  old,18  would  be 
later  than  the  Periegesis  {ca.  160-180),  but  it  need  not  be  the  first 
time  the  sophist  visited  Italy,  as  Goldhagen  and  Siebelis  think;  the 
autopsies  in  the  Periegesis  could  have  occurred  on  an  earlier  visit. 

So  far,  then,  the  identification  of  the  periegete  with  the  sophist 
is  possible.  The  main  objections  have  been  ex  silentio.  If  the 
periegete  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  why  is  that  country  ignored 
in  the  long  list  of  autopsies  attested  in  the  Periegesis}1*  Pausanias 
may  never  have  returned  there  after  receiving  his  education  and 
regarded  it  as  uninteresting  culturally,  or  even  been  ashamed  of  it, 
if  he  was  Philostratus'  man.  If  the  periegete  was  a  disciple  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  why  does  he  mention  him  several  times  without 
saying  so  ?  He  may  not  have  thought  this  personal  matter  relevant ; 
he  doesn't  mention  any  other  personal  relations  either.  If  the 
sophist  wrote  the  Periegesis,  why  don't  Philostratus  and  the  Suda 
say  so?  Philostratus  and  the  Suda  both  mention  works  of  the 
sophist,  but  each  omits  what  the  other  mentions,  so  that  their  silence 
doesn't  mean  much.  Philostratus  does  not  pretend  to  give  com- 
plete bibliographies  of  his  sophists ;  he  may  not  have  been  interested 
in  the  Periegesis  —  few  were,  as  we  shall  see  —  or  even  known  of  it, 
as  he  seems  to  be  most  familiar  with  the  Roman  end  of  the  sophist's 

16  Raffaele  Maffei  Volterrano,  Commentarii  urbani  (Rome  1506)  lib.  XVIII  fol. 
CCLI  r.  Cf.  Conr.  Gesner,  Bibliotheca  universalis  (Zurich  1545)  fol.  541  v.,  and  Xy- 
lander-Sylburg  (see  note  11). 

17  J.  E.  Goldhagen,  preface  to  his  German  translation  of  Pausanias  (Berlin  1766), 
cited  by  Siebelis  (see  note  12). 

18  M.  Nachster,  De  Pollucis  et  Phrynichi  controversiis  (Diss.  Leipzig  1908)  41-45. 

19  On  autopsies  in  the  Periegesis  see  Heberdey,  cited  in  note  14. 
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career.  The  author  of  the  bibliographical  articles  in  the  Sudai9a 
does  pretend  to  be  complete,  and  since  he  omits  the  Periegesis  en- 
tirely, he  did  not  know  of  it.  But  his  ignorance  of  the  work  would 
have  no  bearing  on  its  authorship  unless  his  source  knew  the  sophist 
personally. 

The  real  questions  here  are  how  much  weight  to  give  to  the 
coincidences  in  name  and  time,  and  whether  the  sophist  would  have 
written  such  a  work  as  the  Periegesis.  In  the  lack  of  more  decisive 
evidence,  opinion  on  these  questions  will  always  be  subjective  and 
uncertain. 

The  literary  relation  between  the  Periegesis  and  the  works  of 
Philostratus20  and  Aelian21  may  throw  some  light  on  this  problem. 
There  are  quite  a  few  striking  coincidences  in  subject-matter,  but  on 
examination  the  parallel  passages  seldom  indicate  that  the  Periege- 
sis was  the  source.  We  would  conclude  that  Philostratus  and  Aelian 
probably  did  not  use  or  know  the  Periegesis,  were  it  not  for  a  single 
meagre  citation  of  Pausanias  by  name  in  Aelian's  Varia  historia 
12.61  that  can  scarcely  not  refer  to  Periegesis  8.27.14  and  36. 6. 22 
Faced  with  this  explicit  instance  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of 
other  less  evident  drawings  on  the  Periegesis  by  Aelian  and  perhaps 
by  Philostratus  too.  Since  the  Periegesis  attracted  scarcely  any 
attention  for  several  centuries,  the  fact  that  Aelian,  who  lived  in 
Rome,  did  know  it  would  support  the  identification  of  the  periegete, 
who  lived  in  Asia,  with  the  sophist,  who  came  to  Rome  and  taught 
Aelian. 

Our  third  homonym  is  UavcravLas  airo  tyjs  Zupias  ao<f>LaTr]s  els  'Pojiitjv 

19a  The  author  of  most  of  these  articles  was  Hesychius  of  Miletus  (6th  cent.),  but 
his  work  was  based  largely  on  Herennius  Philo  of  Byblus  (2nd  cent.).  —  The  well-known 
tenth-century  Byzantine  compilation  was  not  by  an  author  named  Suidas,  but  was 
entitled  i)  <rov8a.  The  title  was  converted  into  an  author's  name  by  Eustathius  (12th 
cent.)  on  the  basis  of  the  Hellenistic  Thessalian  author  Suidas  cited  by  Strabo  and 
Steph.  Byz.,  two  of  Eustathius'  favorite  sources.  This  was  the  brilliant  discovery  of 
Paul  Maas  announced,  on  the  heels  of  Adler's  edition,  in  BZ  32  (1932)  1.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right;  aside  from  the  evidence  of  the  mss,  the  name  Suidas  in  the  tenth  century 
is  a  monstrosity;  but  the  meaning  of  the  newly-discovered  title  is  problematical. 

20  Gurlitt  (see  note  5)  73,  Frazer  (see  note  1)  xv,  note  6,  Robert  (see  note  38)  264, 
note.    The  closest  parallel  with  Philostratus  is  in  Paus.  2.5.3  and  Vita  Apoll.  1.20. 

21  F.  Rudolph,  "De  fontibus  quibus  Aelianus  in  Varia  Historia  componenda  usus 
sit,"  Leipz.  Stud.  7  (1884)  1-137,  also  in  Philologus  52  (1894)  657  f. 

22  The  meagerness  of  the  citation,  without  politicon  or  title,  may  be  due  to  the 
abridgment  of  the  text  of  the  Varia  historia;  see  R.  Hercher's  preface  to  the  Didot 
edition  of  Aelian  (Paris  1858)  and  compare  note  39.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  the  suspicion  that  the  citation  of  Pausanias  in  V.H.  12.61  is  an  alien  inter- 
polation. It  was  athetized  by  T.  Faber  (1667),  but  restored  by  Jac.  Perizonius  (1701), 
who  discussed  it  in  relation  to  the  Pausanias  problem  in  his  preface. 
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acfyLKOfievos  irore,  whom  Galen  says  he  treated  for  paralysis  of  the  right 
hand.23  The  statement  occurs  in  a  work  of  Galen's  old  age,  when 
he  was  practicing  in  Rome  (169-199).  We  have,  then,  another 
sophist  Pausanias  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
These  coincidences  seem  very  compelling,  and  it  is  tempting  to 
identify  Galen's  sophist  with  Philostratus'  sophist.24  But  there  are 
difficulties.  The  mention  of  Syria  has  been  overplayed  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  identification,  chiefly  because  of  Pausanias  of  Antioch 
and  Pausanias  of  Damascus,  whom  we  shall  deal  with  presently. 
Neither  of  these  Syrians  is  known  to  have  been  a  sophist  in  Rome  in 
Galen's  time,  and  Galen  does  not  exactly  say  his  patient  was  a 
Syrian  anyway.  More  serious  are  the  difficulties  that  Philostratus' 
sophist  apparently  came  to  Rome  from  Athens,  not  Syria,  and  that 
Galen's  words  a<j>u<6iuLev6s  irore  suggest  a  visit  to  Rome  rather  than  a 
professorship  there.  Since  Pausanias  the  periegete  was  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Galen  and  like  Galen  had  resided  in  the  province 
of  Asia,  it  is  likely  Galen  knew  him,  but  in  that  case  his  reference 
seems  insufficient. 

A  fourth  Pausanias  of  the  second  century  is  the  author  of  the 
Attic  lexicon  known  from  Photius,  Bibl.  153,  and  numerous  citations 
in  Eustathius'  commentaries.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  this  man. 
The  lexicon  is  so  similar  to  the  lexicon  of  Aelius  Dionysius  known 
from  the  same  sources  that  it  is  thought  they  must  be  contempor- 
ary.25 Aelius  Dionysius  is  scarcely  better  known,  but  he  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  author  of  a  Musica 
historia,  who  flourished  under  Hadrian.26  If  all  the  links  in  this 
chain  hold,  the  Pausanias  of  the  lexicon  must  not  be  the  same  as  any 
of  the  first  three  homonyms,  because  they  all  flourished  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  later.  But  the  links  are  not  very  strong.  As 
for  Aelius  Dionysius,  we  may  observe  that  there  are  half  a  dozen 
Greek  writers  of  the  second  century  that  bore  the  gentile  name 
Aelius, 27  and  in  the  clear  cases  of  Aristides  and  Herodian  the  bearer 
was  born  rather  than  flourished  under  Hadrian.  So  it  is  again 
possible  that  we  do  not  have  another  Pausanias  here  but  the  same  as 
one  or  more  of  the  preceding.    In  his  standard  history  of  Greek 

23  Galen,  De  locis  affectis  3.14  (VIII  p.  213  Kiihn).  This  passage  was  introduced 
into  the  discussion  of  our  problem  by  Joannes  Jonsius,  De  scriptoribus  historiae  philo- 
sophicae  (Frankfurt  1659)  16. 

Von  Rohden  in  PIR  3  (1898)  18  (No.  133). 

"  Wendel  in  RE  36.3  (1949)  2406  f.  (No.  22). 

26  Cohn  in  RE  9  (1903)  986-91  (No.  142). 

27  Harpocration,  Theon,  Dios,  Serenos,  etc. 
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literature  W.  Christ,  apparently  unwilling  to  unite  Periegesis  and 
Attic  lexicon  in  a  single  author,  identifies  our  fourth  Pausanias  with 
Galen's  sophist  from  Syria,28  the  least-known  of  all  and  so  a  'dark 
horse'  in  this  contest. 

Of  the  four  or  fewer  authors  we  have  dealt  with  only  one  work  is 
extant,  the  Hellados  periegesis,  and  that  one  barely  survived.  For 
three  centuries  after  the  solitary  citation  by  Aelian  it  disappears  al- 
together. Plainly  it  did  not  suit  the  literary  interests  of  the  times. 
We  may  compare  the  Geography  of  Strabo,  which  is  cited  before  the 
sixth  century  only  by  Athenaeus  and  Harpocration.  In  the  sixth 
century  both  works  come  to  light  in  Constantinople,  where  they  are 
attested  by  the  Ethnica  of  Stephanus  Byzantius  (ca.  535).  In  the 
extant  epitome  of  the  Ethnica  there  are  eighty-four  citations  of  the 
Periegesis  and  many  other  quotations  without  citation.29  Most  of 
the  citations  add  the  number  of  the  book  to  Pausanias'  name,  and 
eight  times  the  title  irepLrjyrjaeoos  or  irepLrjyqaecos  'EAAd5os  is  added  to  the 
number.  Only  once  is  a  book  cited  by  its  own  title:  Tlavaavlas 
'IAia/<w  a  (sic  mss  PQR29a)  in  the  article  Typaion.  All  ten  books  are 
cited,  but  very  unevenly:  V  and  VI  only  twice  each,  VIII  thirty 
times.  There  are  of  course  some  errors  in  the  numbers.  All  this 
throws  a  clear  and  welcome  light  on  the  history  of  the  Periegesis. 

Nevertheless  the  citations  of  Pausanias  in  Stephanus  Byzantius 
present  two  thorny  problems.  One  of  them  is  the  citation  of  an 
eleventh  book  of  the  Periegesis  in  the  article  on  Tamyna,  a  town  in 
Euboea.  mss  PQ  of  Stephanus  read  Id,  while  R  reads  t,  but  Tamyna 
is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Periegesis  as  we  have  it.  This  citation 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  ever  since  it  was  first  observed.  Scholars 
have  veered  from  expecting  the  eleventh  book  to  appear  in  the  next 
edition30  to  denying  that  it  ever  existed.31    The  latter  view  seems  to 

28  W.  Christ,  Gesch.  der  griech.  Litt.2  (Munich  1890)  765. 

29  A.  Lentz,  Herodiani  technici  reliquiae  1  (Leipzig  1867)  p.  CLXXIX  and  3 
(1870)  1228,  claimed  that  Steph.  Byz.  took  his  citations  of  the  Periegesis  from  Herodian, 
but  this  view  has  not  been  accepted  (Hiller  in  Jahrb.  f.  class.  Philol.  103  Ql87l]  526). 
With  the  later  dating  of  the  Periegesis  it  is  scarcely  tenable,  as  Herodian  himself  was 
writing  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  F.  Atenstadt,  "De  Hecataei  Milesii  fragmentis," 
Leipz.  Stud.  14  (1893)  8-22,  put  the  Periegesis  among  the  immediate  sources  of  Steph- 
anus Byzantius. 

29a  On  the  mss  of  Steph.  Byz.  see  A.  Diller  in  TAP  A  69  (1938)  333-48. 

30  Lilius  Gyraldus  (d.  1552)  quoted  by  Salmasius  in  Abr.  Berkel's  edition  of  Steph. 
Byz.  (Leiden  1688,  1694)  ad  loc.  I  have  not  found  the  original  context  of  Gyraldus" 
statement.    See  Siebelis  (note  12)  l.l.pp.  XLVI  f.  and  Schubart  (note  13)  3.pp.  IV  f. 

31  See  Meineke  ad  loc,  who  makes  the  latest  and  best  attempt  to  dispose  of  this 
eleventh  book. 
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prevail  at  present,32  in  defiance  of  the  texts  of  Stephanus  and  Paus- 
anias. The  alternative  seems  so  hypothetical  that  most  modern 
critics  have  avoided  it.  Yet  what  can  be  said  against  it?  There 
is  no  internal  evidence  of  the  work's  being  complete  as  we  have  it. 
That  is  an  assumption  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition  only,  and  the 
tradition  is  very  weak.  Only  in  the  hands  of  Maximus  Planudes 
(ca.  1300)  does  it  appear  limited  to  ten  books.33  It  is  not  improbable 
that  an  eleventh  book  existed  and  was  lost  before  Planudes.  That 
is  what  almost  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Archaeology  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

The  other  problem  in  Stephanus  Byzantius  is  the  citation  of 
another  work  by  a  Pausanias,  whom  we  shall  have  to  call  the  fifth 
of  the  name.  In  the  article  Seleukobelos  Stephanus  cites  Pausanias 
ev  rw  irepl  'AvTLoxelcLs ;  in  the  article  Doros  he  cites  Pausanias  ev  rfj  rijs 
TdTpldos  avrov  KTiueL  ;34  in  Mariammia  he  cites  Pausanias  with  a  title 
that  is  corrupt;  in  Botrys,  Gabba,  Gaza  he  cites  Pausanias  without 
title.  All  six  citations  have  to  do  with  towns  in  Syria,  Phoenicia 
and  Palaestine  and  are  alien  to  the  Periegesis.  Assuming  that  the 
same  work  is  cited  in  all  of  them,  we  learn  from  the  two  titles  that 
it  was  a  single  book  on  the  history  of  Antioch,35  which  was  the 
author's  native  place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Pausanias  of 
Antioch  is  the  same  as  the  Pausanias  chronographus  cited  several 
times  without  title  for  Antiochene  history  by  Joannes  Malalas  of 
Antioch,  who  was  contemporary  with  Stephanus  Byzantius.  A 
few  more  citations  occur  in  the  Slavic  versions  of  Malalas,  the 
Chronicon  Paschale,  and  Tzetzes,  the  last  with  the  title  ev  tQ  wept 
'AvTLoxdas  KTLaews.™  From  intensive  study  of  Malalas  and  the 
history  of  Antioch  it  has  emerged  that  Pausanias'  history  of  Antioch 
dates  from  the  second  century  (after  115),  that  Libanius  used  it  in 

32  Except  Robert  (see  note  38)  262  f. 

33  A.  Diller,  "Codices  Planudei,"  BZ  37  (1937)  295-301. 

34  See  note  39.  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  Anchiale  ' Adrjvodupos  wept  rrjs  avrov  irarpLSos 
and  Aphormion  ' A<ppo8io~ios  r\roi  Eu0i7/xios  ev  rc3  irepl  rrjs  TrarpLSos. 

35  All  the  names  of  towns  cited  from  this  author  by  Stephanus  could  have  occurred 
incidentally  in  a  history  of  Antioch.  Since  the  collation  of  codex  R  of  Stephanus  in 
1824  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  assume  another  work  or  a  sixth  book  on  the  basis  of  the 
corrupt  title  in  Mariammia.  The  citation  of  a  fifth  book  in  Laeia  (the  name  of  a  town 
in  Caria)  is  referred  now  to  the  Periegesis  (see  Meineke  ad  loc). 

"Muller,  FHG  4.467-71;  L.  Dindorf,  Hist.  gr.  min.  1  (Leipzig  1870)  154-64. 
The  identification  was  first  made  by  Lucas  Holstenius  (d.  1660,  see  W.  Dindorf,  edition 
of  Steph.  Byz.  [Leipzig  1825]  1.677)  and  then  again  by  Siebelis  (see  note  12)  2.2.200  f. 
Robert  (see  note  38)  is  alone  in  rejecting  it. 
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his  Antiochicus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  Malalas'  immediate  sources.37 
This  Pausanias  has  often  been  identified  with  the  periegete,M  be- 
cause he  too  had  been  in  Syria  and  Stephanus  does  not  distinguish 
between  them.39 

We  are  ready  now  to  deal  with  the  last  homonym,  Pausanias  the 
sixth,  on  whom  I  wish  to  propose  the  something  new  I  mentioned  at 
the  beginning.  As  in  the  case  of  the  third  Pausanias,  there  is  only 
one  Belegstelle.  The  Byzantine  scholar-emperor  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  (d.  959),  in  his  work  De  thematibus,  begins  the  chapter 
(1.2)  on  the  Armeniac  theme  by  stating  that  the  name  of  it  is  not 
ancient. 

ovre  yap  1,Tpa(3wv  6  yewypacpos  rrjs  TOLavrrjs  ovopaaLas  epvrjadr),  kcl'ltol 
KawjradoKrjs  &v  to  yevos  e£  'ApaaeLas  rrjs  ToXecos,  ovre  Mhnriros  6  tovs 
aradtaapovs  rrjs  oXrjs  otKOvpkvqs  airoyparpapevos,  ovre  pr\v  2/<uAa£  6  Kapvav- 
drjvos,  ovre  HavcravLas  6  AapaaKrjvos,  ovre  aXXos  tls  r&v  laroplas  crvyyeypa- 
(poruv.40 

For  over  a  century  now  this  Pausanias  of  Damascus  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  historian  of  Antioch  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzantius  and 
Joannes  Malalas,  and  the  latter  goes  constantly  under  the  name  of 
the  former.41  Sometimes  there  has  been  further  identification  ex- 
tending to  the  periegete  himself.42    The  obvious  difficulty  of  identi- 

37  R.  Foerster,  "De  Libanio,  Pausania,  templo  Apollinis  Delphico,"  Album  gratul. 
in  hon.  H.  van  Herwerden  (Utrecht  1902)  45-54;  Libanii  opera  1  (Leipzig  1903)  450-70; 
3  (1906)  xxxiv;  E.  Patzig  in  BZ  10  (1901)  255-62,  385-93. 

38  Sylburg  (see  note  11);  G.  J.  Vossius,  De  historicis  graecis2  (Leiden  1651)  228; 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  graeca  3  (Hamburg  1717)  470;  Schubart  (see  note  13);  W.  M.  Leake, 
The  Topography  of  Athens2  (London  1841)  1.475-77;  Foerster  (see  note  37) ;  C.  Robert, 
Pausanias  als  Schriftsteller  (Berlin  1909)  271-74;  G.  Pasquali  in  Hermes  48  (1913)  222  f. 

39  The  promiscuous  citation  of  both  homonyms  without  title  in  Steph.  Byz.  is 
probably  due  to  the  abridgment  of  the  text.  The  important  title  in  Doros  is  given  in 
the  unabridged  text  of  the  Seguier-Coislin  ms  but  omitted  in  the  epitome.  Compare 
note  22. 

40  A.  Pertusi,  Costantino  Porfirogenito  de  thematibus,  "Studi  e  Testi"  160  (Vatican 
City  1952)  63.  I  have  preferred  the  text  of  ms  C ;  Pertusi  follows  ms  R,  which  reverses 
the  last  two  clauses.  Two  violent  alterations  in  this  text,  intended  to  abolish  Paus- 
anias of  Damascus,  have  been  proposed  by  Jac.  Palmerius  (d.  1670),  quoted  by  Schu- 
bart (see  note  13),  and  by  W.  Christ  (see  note  28)  695,  note  3. 

41  Holstenius  (see  note  36) ;  A.  Westermann  in  Neue  Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  u.  Paed.  25 
(1839)  25-27  and  Pauly's  RE  5  (1848)  1265;  Miiller  and  Dindorf  (see  note  36); 
Christ-Schmid,  Gesch.  der  griech.  Lilt.  2.2  (Munich  1924)  758  f.,  1039;  O.  Seel  in  RE  36.3 
(1949)  2402-4  (No.  15). 

42  Foerster  and  Robert  (see  notes  37,  38). 
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fying  a  man  of  Damascus  with  a  man  of  Antioch  has  been  regarded 
as  not  insurmountable.  But  a  greater  difficulty  has  not  been  ob- 
served at  all.  No  one  has  stopped  to  consider  the  context  of  the 
unique  citation  of  Pausanias  of  Damascus.  Why  should  a  history 
of  Antioch  be  cited  for  not  mentioning  the  Armeniac  theme?  In 
the  work  cited  here  that  region  must  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  subject-matter.  Therefore  it  was  not  a  history  of  Antioch. 
Moreover  we  have  here  a  negative  citation,  which  shows  that  Con- 
stantine  knew  the  work  himself ;  but  it  is  unlikely  Pausanias'  history 
of  Antioch  was  extant  in  his  time.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  then, 
Pausanias  of  Antioch  must  be  separated  once  and  for  all  from  Pau- 
sanias of  Damascus  and  made  to  go  by  his  own  name. 

Our  last  argument  implies  that  the  work  of  Pausanias  of  Damas- 
cus cited  by  Constantine  was  extant  in  his  time,  the  tenth  century, 
and  so  might  be  extant  today.  Let  us  look  again  at  the  passage  in 
De  thematibus.  Four  authors  are  cited  for  not  mentioning  the 
Armeniac  theme,  Strabo  of  Amaseia,  Menippus,  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
and  Pausanias  of  Damascus.  Strabo's  Geography  needs  no  comment 
except  to  note  that  Constantine  cites  or  quotes  it  several  times  else- 
where. We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Ptolemy's  Geography  would 
have  been  equally  relevant,  but  it  is  not  cited  here  or  elsewhere  by 
Constantine,  probably  because  he  did  not  know  it.  The  three  other 
authors  are  obscure  and  this  is  the  only  medieval  citation  of  them. 
However,  it  has  not  been  recognized  that  the  texts  cited  as  Menip- 
pus43 and  Scylax44  are  extant  among  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers. 
Each  is  a  periplus  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  the  Euxine,  so 

43Muller,  Geogr.  gr.  min.  1.563-73;  Gisinger  in  RE  29  (1931)  862-88;  A.  Diller, 
The  Tradition  of  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers  (Lancaster,  Penn.,  1952)  147-64.  It  is 
odd  that  Constantine  omits  the  politicon  of  Menippus  of  Pergamum,  unless  the  title 
compensates  for  it.  This  title  is  noteworthy  as  differing  from  the  one  given  by  Marcian 
of  Heracleia.  Stadiasmoi,  though  apt  for  Menippus'  periplus,  actually  occurs  only  in 
the  Stadiasmus  Matritensis,  which  is  closely  related  to  Menippus.  Oikoumene,  though 
inapt  for  a  periplus  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Scylax'  periplus  in 
codex  D. 

44  Miiller  1.15-96,  Gisinger  in  RE  5A  (1927)  619-46.  As  is  well  known,  the  peri- 
plus of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  is  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  so  cannot  be  by  the  Scylax  of  Caryanda  who  explored  the 
Indian  Ocean  under  Darius  I  (Hdt.  4.44).  There  are  quite  a  few  citations  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda  in  ancient  literature,  some  of  which  refer  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
usually  assumed  that  these  refer  to  a  lost  work,  but  the  citations  seem  to  me  to  agree 
well  enough  with  the  extant  periplus  in  view  of  the  instability  of  the  texts  involved : 
Strabo  566a  from  Pseudo-Scylax  8716,  583a  from  8802,  Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  1.1177  from 
8721,  4.1215  from  6820,  Avienus  372  from  8323. 
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that  they  could  be  adduced  with  some  reason  as  negative  witnesses 
on  the  region  in  question.  Very  germane  to  our  problem  are  the 
facts  that  these  two  minor  texts  are  preserved  together  in  the  unique 
thirteenth-century  codex  D  of  the  Minor  Geographers45  and  that  this 
codex  preserves  a  third  periplus  equally  relevant  to  the  argument  in 
De  thematibus  1.2.  This  is  the  periplus  in  comic  trimeters  commonly 
known  now  as  Pseudo-Scymnus.46  It  is  anonymous  merely  because 
the  titles  are  normally  given  at  the  ends  in  codex  D  and  the  end  of 
this  periplus  has  been  lost  from  the  codex.  It  is  certain  that  these 
three  opuscula  were  preserved  together  in  the  tenth  century  as  well 
as  in  the  thirteenth  and  that  if  Constantine  had  two  of  them  he  had 
the  third  also,  in  fact,  that  he  had  the  codex  that  D  was  copied  from 
without  the  mutilations  of  the  texts  due  to  damages  suffered  by  D 
itself.  This  being  so,  we  could  well  expect  Constantine  to  cite 
Pseudo-Scymnus  by  its  lost  genuine  name  after  Menippus  and 
Scylax  —  that  is  their  order  in  codex  D  —  and  I  think  he  does  so  in 
the  unique  name  of  Pausanias  of  Damascus.47 

The  innovation  I  propose,  then,  is  that  Pausanias  of  Damascus, 
who  has  had  all  the  works  of  a  Pausanias  fathered  on  him,  be  only 
the  author  of  Pseudo-Scymnus,  which  has  been  fathered  falsely,  as 
is  known,  on  Marcian  of  Heracleia  and  Scymnus  of  Chios.  The 
metrical  periplus  of  Pseudo-Scymnus  is  addressed  to  a  Nicomedes 
king  of  Bithynia,  although  it  is  not  certain  which  one  is  meant.  If 
Pausanias  of  Damascus  is  the  author,  we  must  place  him  in  Bithynia 
about  100  B.C.  —  quite  a  different  setting  from  what  he  has  been  in 
before.  We  have  not  gained  much  by  attributing  the  periplus  to 
him,  as  he  is  still  an  unknown  person.  A  Syrian  author  of  a  Greek 
literary  work  at  that  time  and  place  is  rather  unexpected,  but  is 
paralleled  somewhat  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  and  Meleager  and  Menip- 
pus of  Gadara  and  others.48  So  I  do  not  think  the  case  is  improb- 
able.49 

45  Paris,  suppl.  graec.  443;  see  Miiller  l.ix-xi,  Diller  19-22. 

46  Miiller  1.196-237,  Gisinger  in  RE  5A  (1927)  661-87,  Diller  165-76. 

47  This  idea  occurred  to  me  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  The  Tradition  (see  note 
43),  where  it  is  stated  hastily  in  the  addenda  (p.  177).  De  thematibus  1.2  should  have 
been  discussed  on  p.  19  as  a  testimonium  on  codex  D  instead  of  on  p.  42. 

48  On  Hellenism  in  Syria  in  general  see  M.  Rostovtzeff,  The  Social  and  Economic 
History  of  the  Hellenistic  World  (Oxford  1941)  2.1054-98  and  3.1588-1600. 

49  Compare  Artemidorus  of  Ascalon  6  to,  irepi  'Bidvvlas  yeypa#cos  (Steph.  Byz. 
Askalon). 
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After  removing  Pausanias  of  Damascus  from  the  company  of 
second-century  writers  of  that  name,  we  may  conclude  with  a  sum- 
mary remark  on  the  identification  of  the  rest  of  them.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  five  contemporary  homonyms  were  all  different  or 
all  identical.  Of  the  twenty-five  numerically  possible  identifica- 
tions, nearly  half  have  actually  been  proposed  at  one  time  or  an- 
other; but  there  is  nothing  definite  to  say  either  for  or  against  them, 
and  in  the  future  it  would  probably  be  best  to  discard  all  of  them. 


XX.    Artemidorus  and  His  Waking  World 


ROGER  PACK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Though  students  of  folklore  have  always  paid  some  attention  to 
Artemidorus  Daldianus,1  he  has  suffered  more  neglect  than  most 
ancient  authors,  even  those  who  wrote  subliterary  treatises  like  his 
Onirocritica,  for  this  work  has  not  been  edited  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  century,2  and  the  text  has  never  been  translated  into  English.  No 
doubt  many  readers  have  taken  Artemidorus  up  and  quickly  aban- 
doned him,  repelled  by  those  passages  in  which  he  catalogues  various 
aberrant  forms  of  behavior  as  possible  stuff  for  dreams.  The  sub- 
ject may  conceivably  have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  his  sources 
but,  if  so,  he  gives  no  hint  that  he  finds  it  painful.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  treats  it  without  ribaldry  but  rather  with  clinical  detach- 
ment, in  a  spirit  not  Rabelaisian  but  Freudian.  Yet  surely  few 
would  claim  that  here  his  diligence  was  well  applied.  Indeed,  some 
might  feel  that  his  whole  work  was  an  idle  undertaking,  now  that 
onirology,  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  certain  psychotherapists,  primi- 
tives, and  folk  of  a  superstitious  bent,  has  joined  the  company  of 
such  false  or  "fossil"  sciences  as  alchemy,  astrology,  and  physio- 
gnomy. But  only  by  modern  standards  does  he  offend  against  taste 
or  intellectual  honesty,  and  his  work  deserves  to  be  judged  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  times.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  figure  he  cuts  is  by 
no  means  contemptible. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  Artemidorus  was  studying  and 
practicing  his  profession,  most  men  considered  their  dream-experi- 
ences significant  and  prophetic,  even  if  their  message  was  not  always 
clear  to  be  read.    The  dream-interpreters,  trusting  that  these  experi- 

1  This  brief  essay  is  intended  as  a  modest  supplement  to  E.  Riess's  biography  in  RE 
s.v.  "Artemidoros,"  col.  1334-35,  the  content  of  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Professor  A.  D.  Nock  has  kindly  supplied  some  useful  criticisms. 

2  R.  Hercher's  text  (Leipzig  1864)  has  become  virtually  a  rare  book.  The  ground- 
work for  a  new  edition  has  been  well  laid  by  the  Swedish  scholar  Claes  Blum  (obiit 
1947)  in  his  dissertation,  Studies  in  the  Dream-Book  of  Artemidorus  (Uppsala  1936; 
cited  below  as  Studies),  and  in  "Manuscript  Studies  in  Artemidorus,"  Eranos  39  (1941) 
56-63.  The  present  writer  has  obtained  photographs  of  the  requisite  manuscripts  and 
hopes  eventually  to  produce  a  revised  text  with  brief  illustrative  notes.  K.  Latte, 
Gnomon  5  (1929)  156,  has  stressed  the  potential  value  of  a  new  edition. 
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ences  would  yield  their  meaning  to  rational  analysis,  found  them- 
selves forced  to  elucidate  them  piecemeal :  though  they  had  worked 
out  several  classifications  of  dreams,3  they  had  failed  to  discover  a 
small  number  of  general  principles  that  would  serve  to  explain  them 
all.  The  raw  materials  of  their  science  were  embarrassingly  abund- 
ant, because  one  of  its  basic  assumptions,  and  that  doubtless  a  cor- 
rect one,  was  that  man,  as  a  resident  of  the  two  worlds  of  onar  and 
hypar,  can  dream  about  any  object  or  activity  known  to  him  in  a 
state  of  consciousness.  So  it  is  that  Artemidorus  employs  as  much 
a  descriptive  as  a  theoretical  method  and  gives  us  a  picture  of  a 
whole  world,  one  almost  as  strange  as  that  of  the  elder  Pliny.  This 
he  does  by  stages,  fearing,  when  he  has  supposed  his  task  finished, 
that  he  may  incur  unfriendly  criticism  because  he  has  neglected  some 
department  of  life  and  its  significance  to  the  dreamer.4 

The  bulk  of  his  dream-book,  all,  that  is,  except  his  introductions 
and  epilogues,  his  digressions  and  reports  of  actual  dreams,  is 
written  in  terms  of  a  traditional5  and  endlessly  reiterated  formula 
in  which  the  two  worlds  intersect.  "If  a  slave  dreams  that  he  is  an 
ephebus  he  will  be  free,  since  the  law  permits  only  free  men  to  be 
ephebi  (51.5)."    "To  dream  that  you  are  carrying  one  of  the  demons 

3  See  Blum,  Studies  52-60;  E.  R.  Dodds,  The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational  (Berkeley 

1951)  107,  124;  W.  H.  Stahl,  Macrobius:  Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio  (New  York 

1952)  88,  note.  Artemidorus'  classification  (4.25 — 6.11)  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Macrobius,  Somn.  1.3.2-10;  scholars  assume  a  common  source  but  disagree  as  to  what 
it  was. 

(As  the  numbered  divisions  of  the  text  are  often  quite  long,  it  is  convenient  to  cite 
the  Onirocritica  by  page  and  lines  in  Hercher's  edition ;  and  in  order  to  save  space  only 
the  initial  lines  of  the  briefer  passages  have  been  given  here.) 

4  Book  3  was  intended  to  supply  omissions  in  Books  1-2  (see  169.7-14,  194.19-24), 
to  prevent  anyone  from  making  them  an  excuse  for  writing  a  rival  dream-book.  When 
critics  complained  of  omissions  even  after  that,  the  author  added  Book  4,  but  this  he 
addressed  to  his  son,  urging  him,  a  bit  inconsistently,  not  to  distribute  many  copies  of 
it  but  to  keep  it  for  his  personal  use,  as  it  would  assure  his  success  (198.11-27;  cf.  253. 
13) ;  thus  Book  4  and,  in  fact,  Book  5  as  well,  have  a  rather  esoteric  character.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  Artemidorus  begs  his  readers  not  to  tamper  with  his  text 
(167.24).  Vettius  Valens  says  that  he  has  deliberately  repeated  some  parts  of  his 
astrological  work,  so  that  if  such  a  passage  is  damaged  by  jealous  rivals  it  will  still  have 
a  chance  of  survival  (Anthologiae,  Proem  to  Bk.6,  p. 242,  Kroll). 

5  The  earliest  known  dream-book  is  preserved  in  a  papyrus  said  to  date  from  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  (ca.  2000-1790  B.C.);  see  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Hieratic  Papyri  in  the 
British  Museum,  Third  Series:  Chester  Beatty  Gift  1  (London  1935)  9-23.  Here  the 
natural  conditional  form  appears,  but  without  probative  clauses  —  e.g.,  "If  a  man  see 
himself  in  a  dream,  (with)  his  teeth  falling  out,  —  bad ;  it  means  a  man's  dying  through 
his  dependents."  For  this  common  dream,  see  Artem.  31.17 — 32.19,  158.12;  Hdt. 
6.107  (an  omen);  and  the  discussion  by  C.  Bonner,  CP  1  (1906)  235-38. 
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of  the  lower  world,  Pluto  or  Cerberus  or  some  other  one  of  those-  in 
Hades,  signifies  for  a  wrongdoer  the  carrying  of  his  cross;  for  the 
cross  is  like  death,  and  he  who  is  to  be  nailed  to  it  first  carries  it 
(153.19)."  In  these  examples  the  protasis  or  its  grammatical 
equivalent  relates  to  onar,  while  the  probative  clause  gives  a  datum 
relating  to  hypar,  and  this  retains  a  certain  validity  even  when  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it  is  wholly  absurd.  By  reading  through  the 
work  —  actually  a  somewhat  penitential  exercise  —  one  can  glean 
from  the  successive  probative  clauses  some  vivid  impressions  of 
Artemidorus'  waking  world,  but  of  course  the  material  lacks  cohesion 
because  hypar  is  subordinated,  by  the  logic  of  the  situation,  to  the 
treatment  of  onar,  and  to  this  alone  has  our  author  imparted  a  rough 
conceptual  unity.  Reality  belongs  to  the  distinct  episodes  rather 
than  the  mass  impression. 

We  find  distortion  as  well  as  incoherence.  For  one  thing,  the 
curiosities  of  natural  science,  as  in  Pliny,  play  a  disproportionately 
conspicuous  role  —  to  choose  three  examples  from  scores,  we  have 
the  hibernating  bear  said  to  sustain  life  by  sucking  its  paw,  the 
wolves  that  cross  a  river  in  single  file,  or  the  vine  that  refuses  to 
twine  around  a  cabbage.6  Normally  the  animal  and  vegetable 
species  do  not  loom  so  large  in  our  awareness :  we  are  duly  taught  that 
they  can  be  found  in  their  several  habitats,  but  we  seldom  encounter 
them  in  numbers  and  variety.  At  the  human  level  as  well,  where 
Artemidorus  seems  to  show  us  a  struggling,  insecure  society,7  there 
is  a  false  emphasis,  though  of  a  different  kind,  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  these  dreads  and  aspirations  were  the  very  matters  that 
concerned  him  professionally:  similarly,  a  physician's  wTorld  would 
appear  to  be  populated  by  none  but  the  ill.  These  hopes  and  fears 
are  commonplace  in  so  far  as  they  are  timeless  and  universal. 
Workmen  fear  unemployment,8  the  exile  sighs  for  his  homeland 
(18.3),  the  invalid  is  apprehensive  of  death  (18.7,  32.10);  athletes, 
of  sickness  (20.24) ;  soldiers,  of  the  physical  hardships  of  their  service 
(21.25) ;  politicians,  of  insults  from  the  mob  (21.22).  The  rich  man 
wishes  to  rule  his  household  and  safeguard  his  possessions  (17.18, 

6  For  these  three  examples,  see  263.3,  104.5,  62.3,  and  compare  respectively  Ael. 
N.A.  6.3,  3.6,  Plin.  H.N.  20.84,  24.1. 

7  A.  D.  Nock,  Gnomon  15  (1939)  360,  has  observed  the  same  gloomy  view  of  exist- 
ence in  the  astrological  texts,  which  also  reflect  an  "unfashionable  milieu."  On  the 
hopes  and  fears  related  to  death,  and  their  symbolism,  see  Nock,  AJA  50  (1946)  159-61. 

8  17.17,  25.12,  41.8,  12.  It  would  be  easy  but  pointless  to  multiply  the  references 
in  this  paragraph. 
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28.18,  37.18),  the  poor  man  hopes  that  someone  will  look  after  him 
(17.15),  the  slave  would  like  to  be  loved  by  his  master,  to  have  his 
mistakes  forgiven,  and  to  win  his  freedom  (17.25).  Brides  need 
dowries  (19.20);  sophists,  many  students  (25.18);  money-lenders, 
many  accounts  (28.16);  merchants,  a  speedy  disposal  of  their 
cargoes  (32.18) ;  and  men  of  letters,  goodly  speech  (33.2).  In 
general,  grave  anxieties  attend  upon  domestic  affairs,  illness,  litiga- 
tion, imprisonment  and  other  penalties  of  the  law,9  exile,  navigation, 
and  travel  to  distant  lands.10  Many  are  the  sensational  events 
reported  as  foretold  by  dreams,  especially  cases  of  immorality  and 
violent  death.  Their  actuality  need  not  be  challenged,  but  they 
seem  in  large  part  the  result  of  selection  for  striking  effect,  for  drama- 
tic proof  that  onirology  is  infallible. 

So  much  by  way  of  defining  the  sort  of  material  that  Artemidorus 
provides  for  those  who  would  know  his  world.  Many  details  would 
doubtless  repay  study  for  their  own  sake,11  but  here  our  concern  is 
rather  to  place  our  author  against  this  background,  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  do  it  by  considering  the  nature  of  his  professional 
activity,  the  roster  of  his  acquaintances,  and  those  few  incidental 
comments  of  his  which  have  some  social  bearing. 

His  self-portrait  is  that  of  an  earnest,  conscientious  man,  sensi- 
tive to  criticism  and  ready  to  lash  out  at  his  rivals12  or  those  who 
deny  providence  and  therefore  reject  all  divination  (1.5).  He 
complains  that  his  immediate  predecessors13  merely  copied  one  an- 
other's treatises  or  else  abused  the  sound  early  writers  by  either  mis- 
interpreting them  or  padding  them  with  untruths  which  they  im- 

9  Thoughts  of  crucifixion  seem  to  have  caused  nightmares  even  for  those  who  ran 
no  risk  of  such  punishment  (152.4,  153.21,  223.21,  231.14).  Readers  of  Boswell's 
London  Journal  will  recall  how  its  author,  who  was  in  some  respects  anything  but 
sensitive,  lay  sleepless  with  horror  after  he  had  witnessed  an  execution. 

10  On  the  disagreeable  associations  of  residence  abroad,  see  Nock,  JEA  40  (1954)  80. 

11  The  material  has  been  painstakingly  classified  by  S.  Laukamm,  "Das  Sittenbild 
des  Artemidor  von  Ephesus,"  Angelos  3  (1928)  32-71.  Franz  Cumont  has  given  us  a 
similar,  but  far  profounder  study  of  the  astrological  texts  in  L'Egypte  des  astrologues 
(Bruxelles  1937). 

12  One  of  his  rivals  may  have  been  the  "contemporary"  (kasis)  who,  he  says,  in- 
vented many  medical  prescriptions  (syntagai)  and  treatments,  especially  "in  the  third 
book  of  his  composition."  "Though  I  know  his  name  well,  I  shall  not  mention  it 
(214.20)."  O.  Weinreich,  Antike  Heilungswunder  (Giessen  1909)  184-87,  defends 
the  reading  kasis,  which  some  have  wished  to  emend  :  Hesychius  explains  it  as  helikidtes. 

13  Much  of  Artemidorus'  proem  is  undoubtedly  conventional,  e.g.,  his  need  of 
showing  that  he  is  improving  upon  the  work  of  his  predecessors;  cf.  the  proem  to  Bk.  6 
of  Vettius  Valens  (p.  242,  Kroll).  Diodorus  also  speaks  of  omissions  in  the  earlier 
historians,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their  works  (1.3). 
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provised.  Some  of  them  were  forced  to  invent  because  they  did  not 
possess  all  of  the  early  literature,  as  some  texts  were  rare  and  others 
lost.14  He,  for  his  part,  has  made  a  complete  collection  of  the 
available  dream-books  (2.10),  though  he  urges  the  would-be 
onirologist  to  use  his  native  intelligence  and  not  rely  solely  on  his 
reading  (16.16);  "experience"  is  the  watchword.15  He  advises  his 
son,  of  the  same  name  and  calling,  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
local  customs  through  travel  and  general  reading  (207.2).  In 
brief,  study,  observation,  and  travel  are  the  elements  of  his  profes- 
sional preparation  and  continued  performance.  In  keeping  with  his 
empiricism,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  consorted  with  the  diviners  of  the 
market  place,  whom  the  haughty  scorn  as  beggars,  charlatans,  and 
buffoons ;  he  has  gathered  records  of  dreams  in  cities  and  at  festivals, 
in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Italy  (2.12,  253.9). 

This  general  statement  of  the  geographical  range  of  his  inquiries 
is  confirmed  by  scattered  references  in  his  treatise.  Of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  mentions  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his  mother's  native  town 
which  he  wished  to  honor  by  inscribing  himself  "Daldianus,"16 
Ephesus,  his  own  place  of  residence,  with  its  bullfights  (14.19)  and 
its  famous  cult  of  Artemis  (132.24,  207.4),  Smyrna,  with  its  festival 
for  Hadrian,17  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  with  an  Artemis  of  its  own 
(132.25),  Cyzicus  (202.21),  Laodicea  (202.8),  and  Miletus  (218.5). 
He  reports  only  one  dream  from  Pergamon  (224.7),  possibly  due  to 
his  distrust  of  the  sort  of  book-medicine  practiced  both  there  and  in 
Alexandria  (213.22).  In  Greece,  he  visited  Cyllene  (43.6),  where 
he  saw  the  peculiar  Hermes  described  by  Pausanias  (6.26.3),  and 
Corinth,  where  he  added  two  dreams  to  his  collection  (201.2,  254.11) : 
one  of  these  concerns  the  priest  of  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus  and  the 
god's  statue  (cf.  Paus.  2.1.6-7).  Olympia  supplied  him  with  six 
dreams,  all  relating  to  athletes,18  so  that  he  must  either  have  pro- 
longed his  sojourn  there  or  else  have  found  an  exceptional  abundance 
of  material.  In  Italy  he  may  have  learned  at  first  hand  about  the 
local  tabu  on  killing  vultures  (14.17),  and  he  seems  to  have  attended 
the  first  production  of  the  Eusebeia,  a  festival  which  Antoninus 

14  2.1-10.    On  his  rejection  of  improvisation,  see  17.5,  167.16. 

15  1.11,  16,  167.11.  For  a  discussion  of  Artemidorus*  empiricism,  see  Blum, 
Studies  81-91. 

16  196.18-26.  Apollo  Mystes  of  Daldis  had  inspired  him  in  a  vision  to  write  his 
dream-book  (168.2). 

17  58.23;  RE  s.v.  'ASpidveia,  col.  2165. 

18  126.22,  232.12,  262.30,  264.1,  269.7,  16. 
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Pius  inaugurated  at  Puteoli  in  honor  of  Hadrian,19  but  the  only 
other  city  from  which  he  reports  dreams  is  Rome  itself.20 

His  travels  naturally  brought  him  into  contact  with  people  in 
various  walks  of  life.  Of  the  many  contemporaries  whom  he  men- 
tions, some  are  so  obscure  that  they  have  not  found  their  way  into 
the  standard  prosopographies,21  but  others  have  been  identified  with 
fairly  well-known  figures.  According  to  a  conjecture  that  has  met 
with  wide  acceptance,  the  Cassius  Maximus  to  whom  Artemidorus 
dedicated  his  first  three  books  was  Maximus  of  Tyre,  author  of  the 
extant  philosophical  disquisitions,  who  may  have  received  the 
style  of  "Cassius,"  along  with  a  grant  of  Roman  citizenship,  from 
Avidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria  possibly  as  early  as  165. 22 
Fronto  "the  arthritic"  (215.10)  was  almost  certainly  Marcus 
Cornelius  Fronto,  who  often  speaks  of  his  gout  in  the  correspondence 
with  his  imperial  pupil.23  The  Plutarchus  whose  death  was  forecast 
by  the  dream  that  Hermes  was  escorting  him  to  heaven  (246.20)  was 
probably  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea  himself.24  Aristides  ho  nomikos 
dreamt  that  he  was  wearing  white  garments  and  died  in  consequence, 
because  the  dead  are  customarily  dressed  in  white  for  burial  (205.9). 

19  27.13;  see  IGRR  1.153  (lines  22-23),  442;  RE  s.v.  "Aurelius,"  col.  2500.  In 
Italy  a  dream  about  an  elephant  signifies  a  lord,  king  (or  emperor),  and  magnate 
(103.9).  Hercher  queries  "Italy"  and  suggests  "India";  but  there  were  elephants  in 
Italy,  the  imperial  herd  kept  possibly  at  Ardea  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat. 
12.105-7),  and  such  an  allusion  would  suit  the  interpretation.  Another  dream  from 
Italy,  103.18. 

20  226.23,  267.16,  268.1,  and  possibly  223.15. 

21  For  example,  there  are  no  articles  in  RE  on  Chrysampelus,  a  lyre-player  (246.9), 
Chrysippus,  a  Corinthian  who  won  two  decisions  in  hearings  before  the  emperor 
(222.15),  Leonas,  a  Syrian  wrestler  (249.18),  Menander  of  Smyrna,  a  victor  at  Olympia 
(250.3),  Menander,  a  priest  of  Zeus  Polieus  (231.17),  Menecrates  of  Alexandria,  a 
grammarian  (248.17),  Menippus,  a  pancratiast  from  Magnesia  (226.23),  and  Paulus, 
a  pleader  (249.2).  Diocles,  a  grammarian  (245.4),  was  possibly  identical  with  the 
Diocles  cited  four  times  in  the  Homeric  scholia  (see  RE  s.v.  "Diokles"  [54],  col.  812- 
13).  These  all  occur  in  the  fourth  book,  addressed  to  the  author's  son,  and  there  we 
find  many  even  more  cryptic  identities,  such  as  "the  fuller's  wife"  (224.4),  "the  man  in 
Pergamon"  (224.7),  and  "the  Bithynian  youth"  (224.11).  Perhaps  these  are  refer- 
ences to  Artemidorus'  case-books,  to  which  his  son  must  have  had  access.  We  might 
have  expected  that  some  of  these  names  would  recur  in  Book  5,  the  collection  of  actual 
dreams,  but  there  no  names  are  given. 

22  O.  Hirschfeld  first  proposed  the  identification;  see  H.  Diels,  Hermes  23  (1888) 
287;  K.  Duerr,  Philologus,  Suppl.  8.4;  M.  Wellmann,  RE  s.v.  "Cassius"  (76),  col.  1742; 
H.  Hobein,  Maximi  Tyrii  Philosophumena  (Leipzig  1910),  Praefatio,  LVII. 

23  See  RE  s.v.  "Cornelius,"  col.  1317,  where  the  passages  are  cited;  cf.  Gell.  2.26, 
19.10. 

24  RE  s.v.  "Plutarchos,"  col.  641.  His  interest  in  dreams  is  shown  by  Quaest. 
conv.  2.3.1  (Mor.  635e). 
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Though  the  epithet  seems  only  vaguely  appropriate,25  this  may  have 
been  the  sophist  Aelius  Aristides  of  Smyrna,  who  included  in  his 
Sacred  Discourses  (Or.  47-51,  Keil)  an  account  of  his  dreams  and 
illnesses.  His  death,  about  181-89,  would  give  us  the  latest  terminus 
post  quern  for  the  composition  of  the  Onirocritica.26  The  rhetor 
Philagrus  (202.19)  may  have  been  the  Cilician  sophist  of  that  name 
who  quarreled  with  Herodes  Atticus.27  It  is  believed  that  Apol- 
lonides  the  surgeon  (205.14)  may  have  been  identical  with  a  known 
physician  from  Cyprus,28  and  he  in  turn  with  the  Apollonides  to 
whom  Fronto  wrote  one  of  his  Greek  letters  (Epistula  ad  amicos 
1.2);  if  so,  we  may  possibly  see  in  him  a  source  for  the  story  of 
Fronto's  partial  cure,  accomplished  by  the  use  of  bee-glue  {propolis, 
215.10).    Alexander  the  philosopher  (223.21)  may  have  been  the 

25  The  Paulus  who  was  due  to  plead  a  case  before  the  emperor  is  so  designated 
(249.2),  showing  that  the  adjective  means  legis  perilus  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
music,  as  some  have  fancied  (see  TAPA  72  [1941]  327,  note  30). 

26  One  of  Philostratus'  informants  for  his  biography  of  Aristides  was  Damianus,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Ephesus  (RE  s.v.  "Damianos"  \_2~\,  col.  2054,  and  "Philostratos," 
col.  172-73).  This  townsman  of  Artemidorus  would  have  been  a  good  source  for 
Aristides'  death.  During  his  lifetime  Aristides  must  have  been  well  known  in  Ephesus 
due  to  the  addresses  he  gave  there  (see  Or.  48.82,  51.35). 

Bruno  Keil  may  have  thought  the  identification  with  Aelius  Aristides  problemati- 
cal, because  he  reserved  it  for  future  discussion  (see  his  note  on  Arist.  Or.  47.1 :  De 
Artemidori  testimonio  accuratius  alio  loco  dicendum),  but  apparently  he  never  returned 
to  the  subject.  Three  factors  would  seem  to  be  these.  (1)  Artemidorus  was  probably 
no  great  admirer  of  the  sophist,  because  he  ridicules  some  features  of  the  medical 
onirology  which  was  practiced  in  Pergamon  (213.21 — 214.16)  and  in  which  Aristides 
had  the  most  childlike  faith.  But  the  latter  was  dead  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  "De 
mortuis  ..."  (2)  The  dream  of  wearing  white  clothing  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Sacred  Discourses.  But  the  last  of  these  (Or.  52)  is  now  a  mere  fragment,  so  that  we 
cannot  exclude  the  logical  possibility  that  Aristides  did  record  it  there,  even  though 
probability  weighs  against  the  recording  of  one's  last  dream  if  death  quickly  supervenes. 
In  either  case,  the  dream  is  quite  characteristic;  cf.  Or.  47.15,  where  Aristides  dreams 
that  he  is  wearing  a  priest's  clothing,  and  Or.  48.30-31,  where  he  dreams  of  addressing  a 
throng  of  worshippers  clad  in  white.  (3)  Although  the  dreams  described  in  the  Sacred 
Discourses  might  have  supplied  Artemidorus  with  some  good  material  for  his  own  col- 
lections, there  is  no  definite  indication  that  he  knew  or  used  them.  But  perhaps  this 
was  natural  in  view  of  (1),  above.  Of  Aristides'  many  dreams,  there  are  really  only 
three  sorts  that  can  be  neatly  related  to  Artemidorus,  and  this  appears  coincidental, 
because  the  simple  principles  involved  had  probably  been  long  standard  in  onirology. 
Keil  notes  these  coincidences:  cf.  Artem.  183.14  and  Arist.  Or.  47.51-52  (names  like 
"Menandros"  as  advice  to  "remain"  [menein~\\  cf.  "Rhosandros,"  Or.  50.19,  and 
"Eudoxos,"  Or.  51.66,  as  significant  names);  Artem.  13.23  and  Arist.  Or.  50.45,  55,  89 
(and  possibly  50.20,  as  emended  by  Keil:  dreams  most  reliable  at  dawn,  cf.  Hor.  Sat. 
1.10.33,  Ovid,  Her.  18  [l9].195-96) ;  Artem.  95.11  and  Arist.  Or.  51.64,  67  (dream  of 
lightning  as  a  warning  to  stay  home). 

27  Philostr.  V.S.  2.8  (pp.  83-86,  Kayser) ;  RE  s.v.  "Philagros"  (3),  col.  2108. 

28  See  RE  s.v.  "Apollonides"  (24  and  33),  col.  119,  121. 
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one  called  "Peloplaton,"  the  sophist  of  Seleucia  and  ab  epistulis  to 
Marcus  Aurelius.29  Cratinus  of  Ephesus,  styled  "our  townsman" 
(222.12)  became  a  "tantias  of  the  imperial  treasury";  probably  he 
was  not  one  of  the  two  procurators  who  administered  the  fiscus 
Asiaticus  in  that  city,  but  rather  one  of  their  many  assistants  of  the 
class  known  as  arcariiP 

The  majority  of  Artemidorus'  friends  and  clients  had  a  rather 
modest  social  standing  (cf.  note  21,  above).  He  assigns  the 
eminent  writers  —  Plutarch,  Fronto,  and  possibly  Aristides  —  to  no 
distinct  category,  showing  an  interest  not  in  their  literary  prowess 
but  only  in  their  dreams.  This  seems  no  proof,  however,  that  he 
had  any  personal  contact  with  them,  for  he  may  have  entered  in  his 
case-books  some  notes  derived  from  reading  or  hearsay  as  well  as 
direct  observation.  He  expresses  admiration  for  the  rhetorical 
ability  and  quick  intelligence  of  Cassius  Maximus  (2.26),  and  evi- 
dently his  motive  in  dedicating  to  Maximus  the  early  books  of  his 
treatise  was  quite  disinterested ;  at  least  he  speaks  of  the  other  in  terms 
of  undiminished  friendship  when  addressing  the  fourth  book  to  his 
son.  His  talents  were  probably  not  much  inferior  to  his  friend's. 
He  wrote  Greek  with  clarity  and  apparent  ease ;  he  freely  quoted  the 
major  poets  of  Greece  and  even  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
such  comparatively  recondite  literature  as  Lycophron's  Alexandra, 
the  Leschae  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and  the  Elegies  of  Parthenius  of 
Nicaea  (241.13).  In  some  measure  his  interpretation  of  dreams  is  a 
form  of  applied  sophistry,  because  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  fabricating  some  of  his  interpretations  out  of  whole 
cloth  as  he  proceeds,  even  though  he  rejects  improvisation ;  and  his 
friend,  assuming  that  this  was  really  Maximus  Tyrius,  was  as  much 
a  sophist  as  a  philosopher. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  social  attitudes  reflected  in  the  Onirocritica 
are  not  original  with  its  author,  but  they  are  his  in  that  he  gives 
them  a  silent  endorsement.  When  set  forth  tersely,  according  to  the 
traditional  formula,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  been  drawn  from 
his  sources  or  else  from  the  common  fund  of  cant  or  uncritical  belief. 
A  fuller  expression  or  repetition  might  then  be  taken  as  a  mark  of 

29  See  Philostr.  V.S.  2.5  (p.  76,  Kayser).  For  another  Alexander,  a  Platonist,  see 
Marc.  Aurel.  Ant.  Med.  1.12. 

30  For  the  organization  of  this  treasury,  see  RE  s.v.  "Fiscus,"  col.  2403 ;  D.  Magie, 
Roman  Rule  in  Asia  Minor  (Princeton  1950)  1.568,2.1425-27.  Artemidorus  speaks 
of  property  confiscated  by  the  fiscus  (phiskos,  239.12). 
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more  probable  originality.  "A  stepmother  would  never  love  her 
stepchildren  by  inclination  or  choice"  (178.20)  —  here  we  find  the 
familiar  novercale  odium.  Some  of  these  thoughts,  otherwise  suffici- 
ently ordinary,  impress  us  by  their  pessimism  —  that  the  raising  of 
children  causes  worry  and  anxiety  (19.12),  or  that  the  process  of 
learning  is  a  childish  pursuit  involving  fear  and  labor  (50.14).  In 
one  case,  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  depends  upon  notions  of 
decorum  current  in  antiquity :  it  is  good  to  dream  that  one  is  dancing 
privately  at  nome,  observed  only  by  one's  own  family  (68.10),  but 
bad  to  dream  that  one  is  dancing  before  other  men,  or  that  a  member 
of  one's  own  family  is  dancing  (68.21).  "Men  do  not  dance  until 
they  render  tribute  to  their  appetite,  a  harsh,  relentless  master."31 

The  literature  of  divination  characteristically  preserves  an 
ethical  neutrality,  tacitly  assuming  that  such  folk  as  harlots,  fugi- 
tives, and  thieves32  belong  to  the  regular  scheme  of  things  and  have  as 
good  a  right  as  any  to  learn  what  the  future  may  hold  for  them. 
For  the  most  part,  Artemidorus  takes  the  same  tolerant  or  indiffer- 
ent view  of  the  various  classes  and  callings.33  His  allusions  to  hai 
banausoi  technai  (86.11,  223.5)  and  hai  rhypodeis  ergasiai  (88.24, 
115.16,  120.19,  188.16)  show  no  more  disdain  than  the  terms  them- 
selves connote,  and  he  remarks  objectively  that  tanners  are  barred 
from  a  city  because  of  the  malodorous  processes  of  their  industry,34 
or  that  adulterers,  forgers,  and  rhetoricians  all  practice  a  kind  of 
deception  (49.17).  But  he  condemns  one  class,  that  of  the  tax- 
farmers,  with  a  possibly  significant  vehemence,  branding  their 
occupation  as  shameful  (25.1)  and  listing  them  with  hucksters, 
robbers,  and  rascals  who  cheat  with  false  scales  or  reckonings.35 

31  68.15.  On  the  Greek  side  we  have  the  story  of  Hippoclides  and  his  impromptu 
dance  (Hdt.  6.126-29).  Cf.  Cic.  Mur.  6.13:  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  in- 
sanit;  Deiot.  9.26:  Deiotarum  saltantem  quisquam  aut  ebrium  vidit  umquam?  A  loc. 
class,  is  Scipio  Africanus  apud  Macrob.  Sat.  3.14.6-8. 

32  Artemidorus  interprets  dreams  for  pornai,  hetairai,  apodidraskontes,  and  lestai 
among  others  (see  Hercher's  Index  Rerum,  s.vv.).  Cf.  Virgil,  Georg.  1.286:  Nona 
(sc.  Luna,  i.e.  dies)  fugae  melior,  contraria  furtis. 

33  In  onirology  it  was  of  course  standard  method  to  take  a  dreamer's  occupation 
into  account,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  significance  of  his  dream  would  vary  ac- 
cordingly. The  dreamer's  "person"  (prosopon)  was  related  to  the  six  "elements" 
(stoicheia)  of  interpretation  (Artem.  9.18—10.9);  see  Blum,  Studies  72-76;  K.  Latte, 
Gnomon  5  (1929)  155-61  (a  review  and  refutation  of  S.  Luria,  "Studien  zur  Geschichte 
der  antiken  Traumdeutung,"  Bull,  de  I 'Acad,  des  Sciences  de  I'U.R.S.S.,  1927,  441-66, 
1041-72). 

34  49.13.    See  Cumont  (above,  note  11)  91,  note  4. 

35  kapeloi,  lestai,  zygokroustai,  paralogistai  (237.3).  Cf.  Manetho,  Apotelesm. 
4.329-30,  as  quoted  by  Cumont  (above,  note  11)  48.    Publicans  take  their  stand  at 
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We  are  reminded  that  Christ  had  agreed  with  the  common  people  of 
his  day  in  classing  the  publicans  with  harlots  and  other  sinners, 
though  he  did  not  reject  their  fellowship.36  Artemidorus  once 
accepted  a  publican's  dream  for  analysis,  and  its  meaning  turned 
upon  the  fact  that  the  man's  occupation  was  "unblushing"  (achrd- 
mos,  226.10).  This  antipathy,  whether  justified  or  not,  was  most 
characteristic  of  the  poorer  strata  of  provincial  society,  which  suf- 
fered most  bitterly  from  fiscal  exploitation.  Consistent  with  this 
attitude  is  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  poor:  "Poverty  takes 
away  even  freedom  of  speech.  Here  one  might  mention  Theognis' 
dictum :  'A  man  who  is  mastered  by  poverty  can  neither  say  nor  do  a 
thing,  but  his  tongue  is  tied.'  "37 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  our  author  gives  an  unfavorable  ver- 
dict on  the  public  baths  (57.18-58.7),  though  it  seems  unlikely  that 
he  shunned  them  if,  as  he  says,  he  used  to  frequent  the  market 
places.  He  discusses  at  some  length  the  interpretations  given  to 
dreams  of  bathing  in  two  earlier  periods,  when  the  facilities  were 
cruder  than  at  present,  and  at  the  close  he  comments  invidiously  on 
the  luxuriousness  of  excessively  frequent  bathing  in  his  own  time. 
"And  nowadays  the  public  bath  is  nothing  but  a  way  that  leads  to 
wantonness."  The  passage,  whether  it  is  topical38  or  derived  from 
some  written  source,39  calls  to  mind  the  familiar  letter  of  Seneca 
which  describes  a  visit  to  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  draws 
from  the  primitive  bath-arrangements  a  moral  damaging  to  the 
writer's  contemporaries.40  This  sentimental  appreciation  of  a 
worthier  past,  found  only  here  in  Artemidorus,  is  of  course  akin  to 

points  of  egress  from  cities  (Artem.  191.7).  One,  a  "farmer  of  great  revenues,"  com- 
mits suicide  when  he  grows  financially  embarrassed  (259.24). 

36  But  Jesus  may  have  made  certain  concessions  to  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he 
taught.  For  a  thorough  discussion,  see  Professor  H.  C.  Youtie's  article,  "Publicans 
and  Sinners,"  Michigan  Alumnus  Quarterly  Review  43  (1936)  650-62. 

37  33.23  (Theognis  177-78).  Artemidorus  quotes  Theognis  again  (509-10)  in  a 
short  homily  on  temperance  in  the  use  of  wine  (59.25 — 60.13;  cf.  185.10). 

38  Cf.  Carm.  Lat.  Epigraph.  1499:  Balnea  vina  Venus  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra. 
39Luria  (above,  note  33)  1061-63,  has  tried  to  show  that  the  passage  was  drawn 

from  a  polemic  of  Antiphon  the  sophist,  who  argued  that  hot  baths  do  not  impair 
manliness,  against  the  Pythagoreans,  who  forbade  their  use.  He  compares  Aristoph. 
Nubes  1044-52,  where  "Wrong  Logic"  presumably  states  the  opinion  of  Antiphon,  and 
Iambi.  V.P.  83  for  the  Pythagorean  interdict.  Even  if  he  is  right,  the  moralizing 
addendum  must  be  due  to  Artemidorus  himself. 

40  Ep.  86,  translated  by  J.  Zellinger,  Bad  und  Bdder  in  der  altchristlichen  Kirche 
(Munich  1928)  4-7.  This  useful  study  incorporates  most  of  the  secular  literature  on 
the  subject,  but  Artemidorus  is  overlooked. 
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the  "primitivistic"  attitude,  which  has  been  so  richly  documented 
from  classical  literature.41 

In  summary,  it  is  evident  that  Artemidorus  has  left  us  with  an 
idea  of  his  pursuits,  his  travels,  his  acquaintances,  and  his  opinions, 
but  not  a  complete  revelation  of  his  personality.  Of  course  he  was 
writing  in  a  genre  that  offered  no  great  scope  for  autobiography,  and 
no  biographer  served  him  as  a  dutiful  nephew  served  Pliny.  The 
little  that  he  tells  us  about  himself  enables  us  just  to  picture  him 
vaguely  as  he  cons  the  abundant  literature  of  his  subject  or  bustles 
through  his  rather  sordid  world.  His  attitudes,  so  far  as  he  has  dis- 
closed them,  suggest  that  he  belonged  to  the  less  affluent  orders  of 
society  yet  cherished  a  certain  independence  of  outlook.  Unless  he 
has  gravely  deceived  us,  he  made  no  attempt  to  rise  through  influ- 
ence, but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  chosen  activity.  If  we 
think  his  choice  ill  advised  we  must  still  respect  his  energy  and  in- 
quiring spirit. 

41  See  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  and  George  Boas,  Primitivism  and  Related  Ideas  in 
Antiquity  (Baltimore  1935).  Apparently  there  is  just  one  primitivistic  statement  in 
Artemidorus  —  that  barley-loaves  were  traditionally  the  first  food  that  the  gods  gave 
to  mankind  (63.13);  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  2.25.12;  Pliny,  H.N .  18.72;  Philostr. 
Gymn.  43  (texts  which  might  be  added  to  Lovejoy's  collection). 


XXI.    Education  and  Public  Problems  as  Seen 
by  Themistius 

GLANVILLE  DOWNEY 

DUMBARTON  OAKS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  light  of  the  particular  concern  of  many  of  us,  as  educators, 
both  with  the  history  of  ancient  education  and  with  the  general  de- 
bate which  is  in  progress  in  this  country  on  the  subject  matter  and 
the  purposes  of  education,  a  study  of  Themistius'  views  on  education 
will  have  special  points  of  interest.  Themistius'  career  (he  was 
born  ca.  a.d.  317  and  died  in  a.d.  388)  falls  in  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  the  century  during  which  both  pagans  and  Christians  were 
very  much  concerned  with  the  educational  bases  of  the  cultural  and 
political  problems  which  confronted  them  as  a  result  of  the  emanci- 
pation and  growing  success  of  Christianity.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  pagan  figures  of  the  day,1  respected  and  honored  by  the 
Christian  emperors  as  well  as  by  the  pagan  Emperor  Julian  the 
Philosopher,  and  his  preserved  works  include  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects and  a  series  of  addresses  to  the  successive  emperors  from  Con- 
stantius  (a.d.  337-61)  to  Theodosius  I  (a.d.  379-95).  A  number 
of  his  works  are  concerned  primarily  with  education,  while  most  of 
the  rest  of  his  writings  touch  upon  it  incidentally;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  possess  more  material  written  on  this  subject  by 
Themistius  than  by  any  other  figure  of  that  time.  This  evidence  is 
the  more  valuable  because  we  know  from  the  statements  of  his  con- 
temporaries,2 from  the  circumstances  of  his  career,  and  from  the 
large  number  of  copies  of  his  writings  which  have  been  preserved 
that  Themistius  exerted  a  considerable  influence  during  his  lifetime 
and  that  his  works  continued  to  be  read  with  interest  long  after  his 
death,  in  spite  of  his  having  remained  a  pagan  during  the  century 
that  witnessed  the  official  triumph  of  Christianity. 

1  On  his  life  and  writings  see  W.  Stegemann,  "Themistios,"  RE  5A  1642-80.  I  am 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  orations,  utilizing  the  material  for  a  new  Greek  text  which 
was  collected  by  H.  Schenkl  and  left  incomplete  at  his  death.  The  translations  of 
Themistius  used  in  the  present  study  are  taken  from  my  edition.  References  to  the 
Greek  text  are  to  W.  Dindorf's  edition,  Themistii  Orationes  e  codice  Mediolanensi 
emendatae  (Leipzig  1832). 

2  Stegemann  (above,  note  1)  1675-77. 
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This  contemporary  evidence  for  the  intellectual  life  and  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  must  ultimately 
of  course  be  studied  in  the  larger  context  of  the  other  testimonia  of 
that  period  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Such  a  study,  which 
would  surpass  the  limits  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  I  hope 
to  make  elsewhere;  but  an  investigation  devoted  to  Themistius'  own 
ideas  and  concerns  is  a  necessary  preparation  because  this  material, 
not  having  been  readily  accessible,  is  not  well  known.3  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  while  that  Themistius  was  writing 
his  classical  essays  and  addresses,  the  Christians  were  very  much 
occupied  both  with  their  doctrinal  struggles,  which  spread  into  the 
political  sphere,  and  with  the  problem  of  the  relations  between 
Christianity  and  classical  culture.  Themistius  seldom  gives  any 
outward  indication  that  he  is  aware  of  these  matters,  but  he  must 
actually  have  been  very  keenly  concerned  with  them.  Certainly 
he  must  have  been  constantly  preoccupied  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
competing  with  the  Christians  for  the  favor  of  the  emperors,  and  it  is 
plain  from  his  writings  that  he  was  fighting  for  the  survival  of 
Hellenism,  and  was  attempting  to  show  that  paganism  could  supply 
everything  that  Christianity  could  offer.  Themistius  never  directly 
attacked  Christianity,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  suggest,  by  impli- 
cation, that  paganism  was  just  as  good,  if  not  better. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  Themistius  had  several  concerns 
which  were  interrelated  with  each  other  and  also  connected  with  his 
larger  program  for  the  preservation  of  Hellenism.  In  a  moment 
we  shall  review  the  passages  in  which  these  ideas  are  stated,  but  it 
will  be  convenient  to  list  the  main  topics  briefly  before  we  begin. 

First  of  all,  Themistius  is  anxious  to  show  the  inherent  value  of 
true  pagan  philosophy  and  of  Hellenic  education,  with  the  implica- 
tion (as  has  been  noted)  that  these  were  at  least  as  good  as  the 
Christian  religion  and  education.  Repeatedly  he  seeks  to  show  that 
the  Hellenic  training  is  the  best  for  the  individual,  for  society  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  ruler.  Above  all  he  was  concerned  to  prove 
(against  some  contrary  opinions)  that  "philosophy,"  based  upon 
literary  training,  was  appropriate  and  beneficial  for  all  classes  of 
society,  though  it  had  to  be  put  in  different  forms  for  different 

3  Some  of  Themistius'  ideas  on  the  subject  have  been  brought  together  by  V. 
Valdenberg,  "Discours  politiques  de  Themistius  dans  leur  rapport  avec  l'antiquite," 
Byzantion  1  (1924)  557-80.  See  also  my  study,  "Philanlhropia  in  Religion  and  State- 
craft in  the  Fourth  Century  after  Christ,"  Historic,  4  (1955)  199-208. 
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people.  At  the  same  time  Themistius  saw  a  special  danger  in  the 
rival  educational  theories  put  forward  by  the  rhetoricians,  who,  he 
considered,  were  ruining  the  true  value  of  pagan  philosophy. 
Politically,  his  views  show  an  acute  awareness  of  the  need  for  a 
virtuous  and  instructed  emperor,  a  virtuous  and  instructed  people, 
and  a  civilized  and  intelligent  method,  based  on  philosophy,  of  con- 
trolling and  assimilating  the  barbarians  who  constituted  a  pressing 
external  menace  to  the  Empire. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  his  preserved  works  these  inter- 
ests appear  in  different  places,  in  somewhat  different  forms,  and 
with  what  may  look  like  differences  in  emphasis,  caused  by  the 
differing  purposes  of  the  orations  in  which  his  ideas  are  set  forth. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  with  which  he  is  constantly  preoccupied ; 
but  he  is  (for  purposes  of  instruction  and  propaganda)  concerned 
with  so  many  different  aspects  of  it  that  there  is  no  one  place  in 
which  he  has  occasion  to  bring  together  and  summarize  all  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  matter.  Basically,  Themistius  holds  the  traditional, 
conservative  view  of  the  Roman  state  and  of  the  sources  of  its  power 
and  success,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  historic  and  well-recognized 
virtues  of  its  people  and  its  rulers,  and  in  the  resulting  favor  of  the 
gods.  He  harks  back  to  the  golden  age  of  the  state  in  the  reigns  of 
the  "good  emperors,"  such  as  Augustus,  Trajan,  Marcus,  and  ex- 
horts the  rulers  of  the  present  day  to  follow  their  examples.  But  he 
also  claims  to  have  new  views  —  or  at  least  views  which  differ  from 
those  prevailing  in  some  quarters  —  on  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
emperor,  on  training  for  public  service,  and  on  the  place  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  life  of  the  individual.  As  we  shall  see,  Themistius  was 
well  aware  that  education  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  matters. 

The  training  of  the  individual  to  prepare  him  for  his  place  in 
society  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  in 
Themistius'  view.  He  describes  the  basic  interests  of  the  individual 
as  follows  (Or.  6.76c-d)  :  "Since  nature  has  given  man  the  chief 
position  of  honor,  far  from  the  other  animals,  and  has  bound  us, 
among  those  who  surround  us,  to  those  of  the  same  stock,  the  founda- 
tions have  been  laid  at  our  very  hearths;  and  after  the  man  who 
loves  his  brothers,  there  follows  the  man  who  loves  his  family;  after 
the  man  who  loves  his  family,  there  follows  the  man  who  loves  his 
fatherland ;  and  the  man  who  loves  his  fatherland  is  succeeded  by 
the  one  who  loves  mankind."  In  another  oration,  this  progressive 
development  is  stated  in  terms  of  ancient  doctrine,  and  the  role  of 
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philosophy  is  described  in  terms  of  its  divine  sanction  {Or.  34,  p.  26 
Mai,  p.  449  Dind.) :  "[Aristotle]  teaches  that  this  happiness  is  de- 
sirable when  it  exists  for  only  one  man,  but  it  is  better  and  more 
perfect  when  it  reaches  a  whole  city.  For  this  reason  he  calls  his 
system  civic,  and  he  maintains  that  action  finds  no  part  in  it  aside 
from  good  action,  and  that  the  God  who  rules  all,  and  his  compan- 
ions, philosophize  with  a  practical  and  civic  philosophy,  keeping  the 
whole  of  nature  unswerving  and  uncontaminated  for  all  time." 
Education  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  man's  true  life  {ibid.,  p.  18  Mai, 
p.  445  Dind.):  "This  is  the  superiority  of  man,  that  if  he  has  en- 
joyed a  true  education  he  exhibits  a  divine  life  on  earth ;  but  if  he 
has  had  a  bad  training,  he  becomes  a  beast  more  savage  than  bears 
or  wild  boars.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  his  education,  law  was  invented, 
and  the  art  of  discovering  law  was  itself  invented."  From  another 
point  of  view,  Themistius  observes  that  the  study  of  virtue  has  been 
devised  so  as  to  enable  men  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  common 
good  {Or.  26.323b-c)  ;  and  the  road  to  virtue  is  philosophy.4  In- 
tellectual power,  indeed,  has  a  practical  value,  in  that  it  is  superior 
to  force  and  can  accomplish  some  results  which  force  cannot  achieve. 
This  is  one  of  Themistius'  earliest  themes  and  one  to  which  he  con- 
stantly returns.5  In  particular,  the  highest  success  of  the  state 
depends  upon  having  the  emperor  and  his  subjects  receive  the  right 
kind  of  education,  which  will  equip  them  with  virtue  and  philosophy. 
This  is  the  theme  of  Themistius'  first  and  second  orations,6  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  of  the  oration  of  Constantius  him- 
self, in  reply  to  Themistius'  greetings,  which  is  preserved  among 
Themistius'  works.  A  typical  passage  from  Themistius'  second 
oration  may  be  cited  {Or.  2.31d-32a)  : 

To  prove  that  the  practice  of  philosophy  is  nothing  else  than  the  exercise 
of  virtue,  listen  to  another  saying,  which  .  .  .  belongs  to  the  man  of 
Stagira  [Aristotle].  ...  If,  then,  he  says  that  from  performing  just 
deeds  a  man  becomes  just,  and  from  performing  temperate  acts  a  man 
becomes  temperate,  no  one,  from  the  non-performance  of  these  things, 
would  ever  have  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  good  man.  Yet  most  people, 
not  doing  these  things,  take  refuge  in  the  word  and  think  that  they  prac- 

4  This  is  the  subject  of  an  entire  oration,  which  is  preserved  only  in  a  Syriac  trans- 
lation, the  Greek  original  having  been  lost.  The  Syriac  version  is  translated  into 
German  by  J.  Gildemeister  and  F.  Bucheler,  Rheinisches  Museum  27  (1872)  438-62. 

5  e.g.  Or.  1.2b-3a.  The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Themistius'  contemporary 
Himerius,  Or.  48.32,  p.  210,  line  352,  ed.  A.  Colonna  (Rome  1951). 

6  In  Dindorf's  numeration. 
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tise  philosophy,  acting  a  little  like  sick  people  who  listen  to  the  physician 
carefully,  but  carry  out  none  of  his  orders;  so  that  neither  do  these  men, 
when  thus  caring  for  themselves,  enjoy  good  health,  nor  do  the  former, 
when  they  practise  philosophy  in  this  manner,  achieve  health  for 
their  souls.  .  .  . 

The  Emperor  Constantius  carefully  reproduces  the  teaching  of 
Themistius ;  a  few  of  the  more  striking  passages  in  his  discourse  may 
be  cited.    The  role  of  philosophy  in  education  and  public  life  is 
clearly  summarized  (Or.  of  Constantius,  20b-c)  :  "You  must  also, 
conscript  fathers,  see  at  the  same  time  that  no  task  in  human  life 
can  be  most  fairly  and  best  performed  without  virtue,  either  at  home 
or  in  public.    By  training  and  educating  youth  to  this,  those  who 
are  fairly  chosen  as  the  leaders  of  philosophy  could  be  considered  the 
common  fathers  of  all  men.  .  .  .  And  though  I  speak  of  these  things 
briefly,  the  truth  is  that  the  real  judge  and  governor  of  all  is  the 
philosopher.    Indeed  he  is  the  proved  and  exact  norm  of  the  way  in 
which  one  must  offer  something  to  the  people,  of  how  the  senate 
must  be  honored,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment."   The  emperor  tells  how  Constantinople  has  become  a  center 
of  philosophy  because  of  Themistius,  and  how  he  (the  emperor)  has 
been  especially  anxious  to  have  this  come  to  pass  (ibid.  20d-21a): 
"While  I  have  been  at  pains  to  make  philosophy  shine  forth  every- 
where in  the  world,  I  wish  it  especially  to  flourish  in  our  City.  This 
condition  .  .  .  exists  in  it  because  of  Themistius;  it  prides  itself  on 
its  companies  of  young  philosophers  and  has  become  a  common 
lodging-place  of  education,  so  that  all  men  everywhere  agree  by 
common  consent  that  the  City  is  a  master  of  philosophy,  and  that 
the  teachings  of  virtue  go  out  from  our  City,  as  though  from  a  pure 
spring,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  ..."    The  closing  words  of  the 
emperor's  discourse  give  an  impressive  picture  of  what  was  at  least 
in  theory  the  conception  of  education  (ibid.  23c-d)  ;  "It  is  necessary 
...  to  give  to  literature,  before  everything  else,  the  dignity  which 
befits  it,  to  give  to  wisdom  (sophia)  its  proper  adornment,  and  to 
give  fitting  honor  to  education  (paideusis)  and  to  virtue  its  deserved 
prize,  and  to  make  the  noblest  of  sciences,  I  mean  philosophy,  shine 
forth  everywhere  and  among  all  men.    In  this  way  it  will  come  to 
pass  that  the  other  arts  will  meet  with  more  careful  attention,  when 
the  first  and  best  receives  its  own  honor.  ..." 

Themistius'  views  were  not,  however,  universally  accepted,  and 
it  is  instructive,  for  us  today,  to  find  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  warm 
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debate  in  progress  over  the  purposes  and  methods  of  education. 
There  were  two  theories  with  which  Themistius  disagreed,  and  a 
major  part  of  his  effort  was  devoted  to  refuting  these. 

One  was  the  familiar  view  that  made  philosophy  an  aristocratic 
accomplishment,  which  only  a  few  people  were  fitted  to  achieve. 
In  one  oration,  Themistius  shows  how  this  view  went  back  to  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle  {Or.  26.319b-d)  : 

It  was  also  a  characteristic  doctrine  of  Aristotle  that  the  same  writings 
should  not  be  considered  useful  to  the  people  in  general  and  to  philos- 
ophers, just  as  neither  medicines  nor  foods  are  to  those  who  are  in  the 
peak  of  health  and  to  those  who  are  in  a  delicate  state;  but  for  some  men, 
some  of  these  things  are  really  healthful,  while  for  others,  other  things  are 
fitted  for  the  present  condition  of  the  body.  Wherefore  he  called  some 
writings  public  and  made  them  free,  while  others  he  locked  up  within  and 
gave  freely  to  few  people.  The  keys  by  which  they  are  opened  and 
closed  are  clarity  and  obscurity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  given  to  the 
hearers  to  open  the  cloud  and  close  it  up  again,  as  if  by  the  Horae.  And 
then  some  of  them  are  helpful  to  the  common  people  and  are  devised  for 
the  great  majority  and  are  full  of  light  and  clear,  and  the  useful  side  of 
them  is  not  without  pleasure.  .  .  .  Others  again  are  mystic  and  the 
sacred  rites  are  contained  in  them.  And  this  he  devised  so  that  we  should 
possess  them  but  the  uninitiated  should  not  have  them.  .  .  . 

Indeed  the  soul,  in  Themistius'  view,  must  be  philosophical  by 
nature,  and  must  be  inclined  toward  education,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
profit  from  it.7  However,  Themistius,  believing  (as  has  been  men- 
tioned already)  that  philosophy  was  the  road  to  virtue,  and  that  the 
people  of  his  own  day  were  wanting  in  education,  in  that  they  had 
not  enough  knowledge  of  philosophy  {Or.  26.321a),  set  out  to  make 
philosophy  useful  to  the  whole  population,  so  far  as  this  was  possible 
{ibid.  320b).  In  this,  he  pointed  out,  he  was  following  the  example 
of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  like  Socrates,  who  taught  ordi- 
nary people  from  all  walks  of  life  {Or.  28. 341  d).  For  doing  this, 
Themistius  was  criticized  and  attacked,  but  (he  says)  this  was  be- 
cause his  rivals  were  jealous.8 

7  Or.  21.254b.  This  view  appears  also,  for  example,  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzus' 
Panegyric  of  Caesarius  (Or.  7.9). 

8  Or.  21.246c-247a;  Or.  26.3 13r>-3  14a.  Themistius  did,  however,  believe  that 
there  were  certain  people  of  servile  origin  whose  minds  were  so  warped  by  their  sur- 
roundings that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  profit  from  education.  He  writes  (Or. 
21.248d-249a)  :  ".  .  .  menial  and  servile  character  of  the  seed  is  somehow  completely 
impressed  on  the  soul  and  does  not  allow  anything  pure  or  unmixed  or  superior  to  its 
origin  to  be  seen,  but  drags  it  back  to  its  ancient  nature  and  causes  it  to  return;  just  as 
you  can  never,  by  manipulating  them  and  bending  them  with  your  hands,  straighten 
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These  rivals,  representing  the  other  educational  theory,  were,  in 
fact,  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists  who  claimed  that  the  best  train- 
ing was  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  that  rhetoric  could 
prepare  a  man  for  worldly  success  in  a  fashion  not  to  be  equalled  by 
philosophy.  The  importance  of  this  dispute,  in  Themistius'  view, 
may  be  gauged  from  the  volume  and  the  serious  tone  of  the  attacks 
which  he  makes  upon  it.  Two  whole  orations  (XXVII  and 
XXVIII)  are  devoted  to  the  relative  merits  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy for  human  improvement,  and  another  (XXIII)  exposes  the 
real  vices  and  shortcomings  of  the  sophists.  The  shallowness  and 
artificiality  of  their  teaching  are  contrasted  with  the  deep  and  last- 
ing benefits  which  come  from  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
methods  taught  by  the  rhetoricians  are  condemned  for  their  devious- 
ness  and  dishonesty.  The  writings  of  poets  and  rhetoricians  have  a 
certain  value  as  educational  material,  Themistius  admits,  but  they 
are  still  inferior  to  philosophy.9  Philosophers,  he  holds,  must  be  in 
command  of  those  who  teach  oratory  and  grammar,  but  must  not 
themselves  teach  these  subjects.10 

This  debate,  in  Themistius'  eyes,  was  a  most  serious  one  because 
it  affected  the  qualifications  both  of  public  servants  in  general,  and 
of  the  emperor,  the  supreme  public  servant,  in  particular.  Thus 
the  controversy  affected  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  state. 
Some  people  indeed  considered  philosophy  to  be  so  great  a  thing 
that  they  held  that  even  the  greatest  public  office  was  inferior  to  it, 
and  Themistius  heartily  agreed  with  them  (Or.  34,  p.  14  Mai,  p.  444 
Dindorf).  However,  it  was  possible  and  fitting  for  a  philosopher  to 
undertake  public  service  and  so  to  make  it  possible  for  the  state  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom;  and  Themistius  himself  did  this 
both  by  serving  on  various  occasions  as  a  state  ambassador  and  by 
accepting  appointment  as  prefect  of  Constantinople.11  In  this  way 
philosophy  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  its  practical  value ;  he  writes, 

branches  which  have  grown  crooked,  but  they  immediately  grow  again  in  the  twisted 
shapes  of  their  nature.  And  it  really  is  true  that  a  man  who  is  of  such  a  nature  because 
of  his  nurture  must  needs  look  downward,  towards  servile  occupations.  The  lofty  and 
straight  and  free  characteristics  of  mankind,  servitude  from  one's  early  years  will  take 
away,  and  it  forces  a  man,  because  of  the  similarity,  to  love  the  furtive  and  tricky  and 
murky  aspects.  ..." 

9  Or.  10.130c;  cf.  also  Or.  20.237d  and  Or.  21.243a. 

10  Or.  21.251a.  Themistius  makes  a  joking  reference  to  his  own  inability  to  teach 
geometry  and  arithmetic  {Or.  23.293c). 

11  Or.  34,  p.  16  Mai,  p.  445  Dind.;  Or.  8.104b-d;  Or.  31.352b-354d. 
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for  example,  in  the  oration  delivered  on  his  appointment  to  the 
prefectship  of  Constantinople  (Or.  17.213c-214a)  : 

Again  after  a  long  interval  the  most  divine  emperor  [Theodosius  I]  has 
brought  Philosophy  back  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  more 
manifestly  than  those  who  have  lately  ruled.  They  indeed  honored  her 
only  so  far  as  eloquence  was  concerned,  but  when  making  a  choice  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  they  often  were  not  ashamed  to  go  to  a  lower  sphere; 
and  Philosophy  performed  her  civic  duty  and  served  the  common  father- 
land only  in  embassies.  But  our  emperor  both  gives  her  public  office  and 
commands  her  to  be  the  active  worker  in  affairs  for  which  he  has  hitherto 
called  upon  other  agents.  In  olden  times  it  was  possible  for  Philosophy, 
who  had  trained  the  contestants,  to  watch  the  public  games  as  a  quiet 
and  carefree  spectator.  Now,  however,  the  emperor,  instead  of  allowing 
her  to  be  an  onlooker,  leads  her  down  to  the  arena  and  gives  her  the  op- 
portunity to  persuade  the  greater  part  of  mankind  that  philosophy  did 
not  consist  merely  of  reason  [logos']  without  deeds,  but  constituted  the 
demonstration  of  deeds  guided  by  reason  \_logos~\,  and  that  her  teaching 
of  sovereign  precepts  was  not  irresponsible,  but  really  involved  the  execu- 
tion of  the  things  that  she  enjoined.  The  present  time  has  also  brought  a 
reign  which  appreciates  the  conclusions  reached  by  men  of  former  times, 
who  understood  that  things  would  be  well  with  the  city-state  when  the 
power  to  conduct  affairs  was  joined  with  excellence  in  speaking,  and  both 
political  power  and  philosophy  came  together  in  the  same  man. 

And  of  course  it  is  not  the  citizen  alone  who  needs  the  proper 
training  in  philosophy  in  order  to  give  the  highest  kind  of  service  to 
the  state.  The  emperor  himself,  as  the  highest  and  most  important 
public  servant,  must  have  the  highest  and  best  education  and  philo- 
sophical training.  It  was  to  this  theme  that  Themistius  devoted 
constant  attention,  in  all  his  writing,  and  as  we  read  through  his 
works  it  seems  as  though  he  devoted  more  detail  to  this  topic  than 
to  any  other  one  subject  which  he  treats.  It  is  in  fact  for  us  one  of 
the  most  instructive  subjects  in  all  of  his  teaching,  being  a  theme  on 
which  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  feeling  and  the  greatest  forceful- 
ness. 

As  has  been  true  at  all  periods  of  history,  the  education  of  the 
ruler,  in  Themistius'  opinion,  ought  to  be  planned  with  a  view  to  his 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Here  we  must  recall,  first  of  all,  that 
Themistius'  concept  of  the  duties  of  the  ruler,  and  of  the  bases  of  his 
power,  is  a  pagan  counterpart  to  the  Christian  concept  of  the  ruler 
as  set  forth,  a  few  years  before  Themistius  began  his  career,  by  the 
Christian  scholar  and  court  adviser  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.12    In  his 

12  For  Eusebius'  theory,  see  the  pioneer  study  of  N.  H.  Baynes,  "Eusebius  and  the 
Christian  Empire,"  in  his  Byzantine  Studies  and  Other  Essays  (London  1955)  168-72. 
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first  two  orations,  addressed  to  Constantius  —  for  whose  father 
Constantine  Eusebius  had  produced  his  theory  of  the  imperial 
power  —  Themistius  declares  that  the  ruler  is  divinely  chosen  (by 
the  monotheistic  God  in  whom  Themistius  and  his  peers  believed), 
and  divinely  guided  in  his  actions,  and  that  he  is  a  counterpart  on 
earth  of  the  supreme  ruler  in  heaven.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people  and  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a 
benevolent  father.13  In  these  respects  Themistius'  view  of  the 
emperor  is  a  counterpart,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  Eusebius'  conception ; 
but  Themistius  goes  beyond  Eusebius  in  the  emphasis  which  he  lays 
upon  the  importance  of  philanthropia,  or  love  of  mankind,  in  the 
emperor  —  philanthropia  being,  indeed,  the  emperor's  chief  virtue.14 
Here  it  is  plain,  of  course,  that  Themistius  is  trying  to  show  that  the 
theory  of  the  emperor's  position  and  function  which  the  Christians 
put  forth  was  actually  based  upon  the  pagan  view,  and  that  the 
pagans,  with  their  emphasis  upon  philanthropia,  could  provide  a 
better  imperial  ideal  than  the  Christians  could. 

This,  then,  was  the  ideal  emperor  whose  education  Themistius 
discussed  in  such  great  detail.  In  a  number  of  orations  there  ap- 
pears the  basic  view  that  the  emperor  must  be  educated  differently 
from  ordinary  men.  In  Or.  XVIII,  addressed  to  Theodosius  I  when 
the  emperor  entrusted  Themistius  with  the  education  of  his  young 
son,  Themistius  declares  (224c-d)  that  the  emperor  "did  not  con- 
sider that  the  same  education  was  suitable  for  an  emperor  and  for  a 
private  citizen,  or  that  the  same  lessons  fitted  the  future  ruler  of  the 
earth  and  sea  and  the  commander  of  a  company  of  soldiers."  This 
view  is  developed  in  greater  detail  in  Or.  IX,  addressed  to  the  young 
Valentinian,  son  of  Valens  (126a-c)  : 

There  are  among  the  parts  of  learning,  .  .  .  dear  child,  some  which  are 
imperial  and  divinely  nourished,  and  others  which  are  suitable  for  subjects 
and  for  private  citizens.  Those  which  raise  the  soul  to  grandeur,  fill  it 
with  holiness,  and  first  cause  to  rule  himself  the  man  who  is  destined  to 
rule  others  are  lessons  and  teachings  fit  for  an  emperor,  while  those  which 
train  the  tongue  only  but  leave  the  soul  unadorned,  are  all  lowly  and  petty 
and  necessary  to  an  emperor  for  only  a  little  while.  Just  as,  indeed,  you 
will  not  bear  the  same  weapons  as  your  subjects,  nor  will  you  wear  similar 
clothing  or  live  in  like  dwellings,  but  everything  connected  with  you  will 

13  On  the  traditional  elements  in  this  view,  see  the  study  of  Valdenberg  (above, 
note  3) . 

14  On  philanthropia,  see  Orations  I  and  II,  passim,  and  my  study  cited  above, 
note  3. 
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be  more  noble  than  in  the  case  of  your  subjects  —  your  horses,  your  dogs, 
your  servants,  and  your  conveyances  —  in  the  same  way  you  must  acquire 
the  best  and  most  divine  studies,  through  which  we  shall  confer  upon  you 
the  name  of  divinity.  The  circumstance  that  he  did  not  employ  Attic 
speech  did  not  prevent  your  father  from  being  considered  milder  than  any 
emperor  who  had  ever  lived;  but  the  fact  that  he  considered  himself  a 
philosopher  in  his  acts  rather  than  in  his  words  —  this  is  what  made  all 
the  difference.  Just  so  the  king  of  all  heaven  is  not  adored  by  men  be- 
cause he  speaks  most  majestically  but  because  he  is  most  benevolent  — 
being  the  most  powerful  —  and  because  he  is  the  giver  of  life  and  the 
ruler  of  happiness  and  the  custodian  of  good  things,  and  because  we  look  to 
him  in  confidence  when  we  are  in  trouble. 

Other  aspects  of  this  ideal  education  appear  in  another  oration, 
addressed  to  Valens  {Or.  11.142b-143b)  : 

If  all  the  arts  connected  with  eloquence  were  coarse,  prone  to  lying,  and 
common,  the  imperial  soul  would  have  no  ornament  of  its  own,  but  all 
its  adornments  would  be  inferior  and  inharmonious.  If,  however,  there 
is  one  of  the  arts  of  eloquence  which  is  born  to  rule  and  is  free,  so  that  the 
others  swarm  after  it  as  after  a  queen,  some  escorting  it  closely,  others  at 
a  distance,  that  is  the  work  of  this  art,  namely  the  adornment  and  care  of 
the  imperial  soul.  For  this  art  alone  is  it  possible  to  see  this  soul  and  to 
track  it,  and  not  merely  to  stand  by  the  entrance  door  and  the  curtains, 
but  to  penetrate  the  interior  and  reach  the  resting-place  in  which  the 
true  ruler  dwells.  .  .  .  The  race  which  dwells  in  this  knowledge  does  not 
come  from  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  from  heaven  above,  from  the  realm 
of  the  father  of  all  men  and  of  the  ruler,  Zeus,  whose  sacred  creation  and 
image  the  kingdom  on  earth  is.  And  since  this  art  is  always  intent  upon 
the  archetype  it  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  and  studying  the  image. 
.  .  .  Such  a  man  [i.e.  the  ruler],  through  his  courage  and  through  his 
knowledge  that  the  truth  is  a  sufficient  adornment  to  him,  while  he  loves 
the  other  arts  of  eloquence,  calls  to  his  aid  only  the  one  which  he  knows 
dwells  as  far  as  possible  from  falsehood.  .  .  ."  (Themistius  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  art  in  question  is  philosophy.) 

At  the  same  time,  Themistius  speaks  of  the  emperor's  need  for 
practical  education  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  Writing  to 
Valentinian  and  Valens  in  a.d.  364,  he  says  {Or.  6.81b):  "In  what 
concerns  their  subjects,  rulers  should  first  perform  the  same  labors 
themselves,  being  reared  in  an  unflattering  and  laborious  regimen, 
tilling  the  soil,  performing  public  tasks,  living  in  the  open  air,  serv- 
ing as  soldiers,  growing  greater  through  the  adversity  of  human  life, 
like  Cyrus,  like  Numa,  like  Darius,  like  the  most  famous  of  the 
Romans.  ..."  In  another  discourse,  addressed  to  Theodosius  I, 
he  says  {Or.  8.113d-1  14b)  :  "There  is  no  need  for  you  to  seek  men  to 
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teach  you  with  how  much  sweat  the  farmers  earn  the  twelfth  of  a 
medimnus  and  .  .  .  one  bronze  and  one  silver  and  one  gold  coin, 
which  is  a  welcome  sight  to  most  men.  You  know  what  great  evils 
are  the  shameless  extortion  of  the  tax-collector  and  the  falsification 
of  the  clerk,  and  the  native  soldier's  love  of  gain.  ...  It  was  after 
having  been  educated  in  this  school  that  you  ascended  this  rostrum, 
the  school  in  which  were  educated  Cyrus  in  Persia,  Philip  in  Mace- 
donia, Numa  in  the  Rome  of  old.  .  .  .  It  is  on  account  of  this  that 
you  are  able  to  survey  from  afar  this  great  empire,  as  though  it  were 
one  household,  and  see  what  will  come  in  each  year  and  what  will  be 
spent,  what  is  lacking,  and  what  is  surplus,  and  where  conditions  are 
easy  and  where  they  are  laborious."  To  Julian,  Themistius  speaks 
specifically  of  the  ruler's  need  of  knowledge  of  the  countries  ad- 
jacent to  the  Roman  Empire.15 

Basically,  then,  the  education  needed  for  the  ruler  is  the  same  as 
that  needed  for  the  private  citizen,  in  that  the  training  of  the  ruler 
should  be  founded  upon  philosophy.  As  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
education,  the  writings  of  poets  and  rhetoricians  are  admitted  to 
have  some  value  here,  but  it  is  held  that  they  are  still  inferior  to 
philosophy  for  the  formation  of  the  king  and  lawgiver  (Or.  10.129d- 
130c,  to  Valens).  To  have  philosophy  share  the  throne  is  a  return 
to  the  happiness  of  old  times  as  exemplified  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Marcus,  and  Antoninus  (Or.  13.166b,  to  Gratianus).  The  emperor 
should  if  possible  be  a  philosopher  himself,  but  if  circumstances  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  one,  he  ought  to  surround  himself  with 
philosophers  and  rule  by  their  advice  (Or.  II  passim,  also  Or.  I). 

The  foundation  of  this  type  of  imperial  training,  Themistius 
declares,  is  literary  study,  from  which  one  gains  wisdom  and  so 
achieves  philosophy.  Writing  to  Valens,  he  says  (Or.  11.144d- 
145a)  :  "I  have  often  reflected  that  there  is  no  other  cause  for  that 
love  of  mankind  (philanthropia)  of  yours,  which  is  so  widely  cele- 
brated, than  love  of  literature  (philologia)  and  the  desire  to  listen  to 
it.  That  man,  indeed,  who  loves  learning  must  perforce  love  men  as 
well,  just  as,  if  a  man  admires  swiftness,  he  must  also  admire  horses. 
.  .  .  And  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who  sets  great  store  by  wisdom, 

15  Themistius'  oration  to  Julian  survives  only  in  an  Arabic  translation  made  from  a 
Syriac  translation  (now  lost)  of  the  Greek  original,  which  presumably  was  removed 
from  Themistius'  works  by  Christian  editors  because  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  hated 
Apostate.  A  French  paraphrase  of  the  Arabic  version  has  been  published  by  M. 
Bouyges,  "Epitre  de  Themistius  a  Julien  sur  la  politique,"  Archives  de  Philosophic 
tome  2,  cahier  3  (1924),  where  the  passage  cited  appears  at  p.  22. 
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and  ever  exalts  it  and  makes  it  sit  beside  him,  will  naturally  love 
and  make  much  of  this  creature  in  which  alone  God  has  planted  the 
seeds  of  wisdom."  There  is  nothing  esoteric  about  this  training, 
for  there  are  many  teachers  available  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Empire  who  are  qualified  to  impart  it  (Or.  9.125d). 

The  importance  to  the  state  of  this  type  of  education,  as  the 
basis  of  the  emperor's  success  and  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  is  eloquently  argued  in  a  large  number  of  passages,  whose 
number  and  variety  is  impressive  testimony  to  the  seriousness  with 
which  Themistius  regarded  the  matter.  Space  will  allow  only  a  few 
of  the  texts  to  be  quoted.  Writing  to  Constantius  in  a.d.  357, 
Themistius  puts  the  rhetorical  question,  Which  is  the  most  admir- 
able characteristic  of  Constantius?  The  answer  is  (Or.  3.45b): 
"That  you  conquer  by  gentleness,  that  you  live  more  temperately 
than  private  persons  of  the  most  moderate  kind,  that  you  hold  edu- 
cation in  the  highest  regard,  that  you  follow  closely  after  philo- 
sophy. This  is  your  power  and  your  army  and  your  guards  and 
your  spearbearers,  by  which  you  alone  of  your  brothers  were  pre- 
served uncontaminated,  with  which  you  visited  justice  on  madmen. 
Using  this  equipment  you  stood  prepared  against  the  old  man  [the 
rebel  Vetranio],  and  using  this  you  won  the  bloodless  victory." 
Themistius  goes  on  in  the  same  passage  (46a)  to  quote  Plato  (Laws 
709e,  710c),  "Life  achieves  its  best  and  its  happiest  when  there  is  a 
ruler  who  is  young,  temperate,  with  a  good  memory,  brave,  of  a 
noble  manner,  quick  to  learn." 

Themistius  wrote  this  near  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Toward 
the  end  of  it  he  wrote,  in  an  address  to  Theodosius  I  (Or.  34,  pp. 
64-66  Mai,  p.  467  Dind.),  that  the  Scythians  have  been  overcome 
by  the  virtues  of  the  emperor  rather  than  by  force,  and  that 

we  hold  them  worthy  of  mercy  as  human  beings.  .  .  .  He  who  is  forever 
pursuing  the  contumacious  barbarians,  makes  himself  merely  the  ruler  of 
the  Romans;  but  he  who  conquers  them,  and  spares  them,  understands 
that  he  is  the  ruler  of  all  mankind.  One  might  rightly  give  him  the  title 
of  the  true  lover  of  mankind.  Of  the  others,  one  might  call  Cyrus  a  lover 
of  Persians,  but  not  a  lover  of  mankind,  Alexander  a  lover  of  Macedon- 
ians, but  not  a  lover  of  mankind,  Agesilaus  a  lover  of  Hellenes,  but  not 
a  lover  of  mankind,  and  Augustus  a  lover  of  Romans,  and  any  other  per- 
sonage a  lover  of  the  race  or  nation  of  which  he  was  counted  as  ruler. 
But  as  for  being  simply  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  simply  a  ruler,  the  man 
who  seeks  this  inquires  only  whether  it  is  a  human  being  who  is  in  need  of 
clemency,  and  not  whether  he  is  a  Scythian  or  a  Massagete,  or  whether 
he  did  wrong  in  this  way  or  that. 
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Similarly  he  had  spoken  in  an  address  to  Valens  of  the  spread  of 
this  influence  through  the  Empire  (Or.  11.146a-b): 

Or  can  anyone  say  in  whose  reign  philosophical  studies  were  more  flour- 
ishing or  more  famous,  studies  which  accompany  the  Emperor  on  his 
journeys  like  fellow-soldiers,  and  through  him  are  honored  and  revered 
not  only  by  the  Romans  and  the  Hellenes  but  even  by  the  barbarians? 
That  Scythian  or  Getic  ruler,  whom  you  struck  down  when  he  was  causing 
trouble,  and  then  raised  up  again  when  he  was  defeated,  .  .  .  [has  seen] 
the  philosophy  which  accompanied  you  in  the  attack  and  joined  in  dictat- 
ing the  terms  of  his  truce  and  his  peace.  .  .  .  These  [victories  of  philos- 
ophy] are  the  bronze  statues  on  the  great  monument;  they  occupy  the 
seats  of  honor  everywhere;  they  serve  as  colonists  sent  out  to  the  cities 
which  need  them,  and  as  providential  guidance  for  the  cities  which  are 
deficient  in  such  teaching. 

The  practical  effect,  Themistius  goes  on  to  point  out,  is  that  the 
Scythians  have  been  tamed  and  settled  in  Thrace  and  are  restoring 
it  to  prosperity.16 

This  then  is  the  happy  result,  for  the  Roman  state  and  people, 
of  the  willingness  of  emperors  to  listen  to  their  teachers  (Or.  13.174a, 
of  Gratianus ;  Or.  8.106d,  of  Theodosius).  Valens  is  praised  because 
he  understood  the  importance  of  education  for  the  state  and  en- 
couraged learning,  rousing  young  men's  minds  and  offering  prizes 
for  their  efforts.  Literary  skill  was  placed  on  equal  terms  with  the 
sword  (Or.  9.123b).  In  this  matter,  one  of  Valens'  great  virtues, 
according  to  Themistius,  was  that  he  recognized  the  correctness  of 
Themistius'  educational  ideas,  and  paid  greater  honor  to  the  philo- 
sophical training  than  to  rhetorical  education,  which  Themistius 
thought  was  so  dangerous  (Or.  10.129d).  Constantius  had  made  a 
special  contribution  by  founding  the  imperial  library  at  Constanti- 
nople (Or.  4.61b)  :  "And  there  will  come  to  this  market  of  yours  [the 
library],  not  merchants  and  sailors  and  the  crowd  of  common  people, 
but  the  elect  and  those  who  most  love  wisdom  and  the  very  flower  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  their  purchases  will  be  eloquence  and  learning. 
Now  does  it  seem  unnatural  to  you  that  the  Muses  accompany  the 
Emperor  on  his  campaigns  and  give  him  distinguished  victories,  in 
which  Ares  has  no  part?" 

16  Or.  16.210d-211b  (to  Theodosius).  Similar  passages  on  the  superiority  of  the 
emperor's  wisdom  over  force  are  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  Or.  13.176c  (to  Gratianus) ; 
Or.  15.190d-191a  (to  Theodosius);  Or.  16.207b-209a  (to  Theodosius);  Or.  18.219a-d 
(to  Theodosius);  Or.  34,  p.  62  Mai,  pp.  466-67  Dind.  (to  Theodosius).  See  also  Or. 
10.129D  (to  Valens). 
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Such  was  the  way  in  which  Themistius  thought  the  state  could 
best  be  served,  both  in  terms  of  ideal  government  and  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  philanthropia,  all  on  the  basis  of  proper  education.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  Themistius'  ideas  may  not  invariably  have 
been  realized ;  but  officially  there  was  at  least  some  recognition  of 
the  views  he  represented.  A  decree  of  the  Emperor  Constantius 
and  the  Caesar  Julian  of  a.d.  357  shows  the  position  which  literary 
training  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  civil 
service  :17 

In  the  distinguished  order  of  the  decuries  that  bears  the  name  of  either 
copyists  or  fiscal  clerks  or  tax  assessment  clerks,  by  no  means  shall  any 
person  obtain  a  place  of  the  first  order,  unless  it  is  established  that  he 
excels  in  the  practice  and  training  of  the  liberal  studies  and  that  he  is  so 
polished  in  the  use  of  letters  that  words  proceed  from  him  without  the 
offense  of  imperfections,  and  it  is  Our  will  that  all  men  shall  be  so  informed. 
Moreover,  in  order  that  its  rewards  may  not  be  denied  to  literature, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues,18  if  any  man  should  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  the  first  place  on  account  of  his  studies  and  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  words,  Our  provision  shall  make  him  of  more  honorable  rank  ...  or 
Your  Sublimity  shall  report  his  name  to  Us,  so  that  We  may  deliberate  as 
to  the  kind  of  rank  that  should  be  conferred  upon  him. 

Julian  a  few  years  later  when  he  became  emperor  gave  an  even 
greater  place  of  importance  to  literary  studies  {Cod.  Theod.  6.26.1, 
transl.  Pharr) : 

Military  service  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  state.  The  second 
adornment  of  peace  lies  in  the  protection  of  letters.  Therefore,  We  care- 
fully consider  the  merits  of  Our  bureaus,  and  We  grant  them  the  second 
place  in  the  matter  of  privileges,  so  that  if  any  persons  have  labored 
fifteen  years  in  the  bureau  of  memorials,  of  arrangements,  of  correspond- 
ence, or  of  petitions,  even  though  they  are  descended  and  trace  their 
lineage  to  decurion  fathers,  grandfathers  and  other  decurion  ancestors, 
they  shall  be  considered  exempt  from  all  such  obligation,  and  they  shall 
not  be  called  to  service  in  municipal  councils. 

There  were  what  would  appear,  to  us  at  least,  to  be  deficiencies 
in  the  system.  Themistius  himself  does  not  speak  of  the  importance 
of  travel  as  an  essential  part  of  education  (or  at  least  of  a  better 
than  average  education),  though  his  contemporary  Himerius  says 
that  travel  is  the  necessary  completion  of  an  education,  coming  after 
one  has  learned  what  is  in  the  books  (Or.  48.25,  p.  207  Colonna). 

17  Code  of  Theodosius,  14.1.1,  transl.  of  Clyde  Pharr  (Princeton  1952).  p.  405. 

18  As  Pharr  notes,  Gothofredus  emends  to:  "The  teacher  of  all  the  virtues." 
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This  omission  is  not  a  point  of  the  first  importance;  Themistius,  who 
himself  had  travelled,  may  simply  have  taken  the  matter  for  granted, 
and  so  neglected  to  mention  it.  What  seems  to  us  to  be  a  real  de- 
ficiency is  the  lack  of  systematic  study  of  foreign  languages.  While 
Themistius  points  out  in  the  address  to  Julian  cited  above  that  the 
emperor  needs  a  knowledge  of  foreign  peoples  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
empire's  safety,  he  nowhere  says  anything  about  the  value  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  this  connection,  and  it  seems  practically 
certain,  from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  subject,  that  the 
Roman  educational  system  did  not  provide  for  the  regular  study  of 
foreign  tongues.19 

Here  of  course  we  have  an  interesting  point  of  comparison  with 
our  modern  situation.  Today  people  realize  —  or  at  least  they 
ought  to  —  the  political  as  well  as  the  cultural  importance  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  culture  and  languages  of  foreign  nations,  and  at  least 
some  provision  for  this  is  made  in  our  educational  system.  Whether 
the  people  of  the  Late  Roman  Empire  could  or  indeed  should  have 
made  such  provision  is  an  interesting  question,  which,  in  fact,  high- 
lights the  essential  character  of  the  classical  culture.  This  culture, 
as  we  know,  had  by  Themistius'  time  come  to  be  built  up  entirely  on 
its  own  traditional  foundations,  and  its  success  and  durability,  as 
Themistius  and  his  peers  understood  very  well,  depended  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  literary  and  philosophical  (and  for 
Themistius  and  the  other  pagans,  religious)  tradition.  To  open 
this  tradition  to  barbarian  culture,  in  the  form  of  a  study  of  foreign 
languages,  might  have  entailed  a  complete  change  in  the  tradition. 
Whether  this  ought  to  have  been  done  is  a  question  too  large  to  be 
taken  up  here.  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  unthinkable,  and  yet 
Themistius  —  and  no  doubt  many  others  in  his  day,  both  pagan  and 
Christian  —  saw  the  need  for  a  drawing  together  of  the  Roman  and 
the  barbarian  worlds  and  for  a  policy  of  humane  and  practical  deal- 
ing with  the  barbarian  tribes,  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  if 
not  of  religious  responsibility;  for  both  pagans  and  Christians,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  preaching  a  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood 
—  upon  different  bases,  naturally.  Themistius  at  least  was  able  to 
argue  that  conciliation  with  absorption  was  superior  to  conquest  by 
force. 

How  far  Themistius  and  other  intelligent  men  of  his  day  realized 

19  On  this  subject,  see,  for  example,  S.  Runciman,  "Byzantine  Linguists,"  Pros- 
phora  S.P.  Kyriakidis  (Thessalonica  1953)  596-602. 
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the  dilemma  in  education  that  was  thus  created,  is  a  question  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  brotherhood,  at  least,  would  have  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  order.  In  this  sense  the 
traditional  view  of  education  maintained  the  status  quo,  allowing 
new  developments  to  take  place  only  on  certain  terms.  It  is  a  little 
startling  to  us  to  see  that  there  was  little  interest  in  scientific  and 
technological  education  —  until  we  realize  that  they  were  probably 
not  prepared,  in  terms  of  materiel,  for  the  advances  which  such 
studies,  if  successful,  would  have  brought.  Universal  education, 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  —  and  it  would  have  been 
considered  physically  impossible  in  any  case  —  would  have  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  the  economic  and  social  (and  so,  inevit- 
ably, in  the  political)  system,  and  this  was  not  wanted.20  But  many 
people  were  really  aware  that  the  kind  of  education  to  be  provided 
was  a  matter  of  crucial  importance.  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  his 
very  able  treatise  on  the  education  of  children,  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  puts  the  matter  very  plainly.  He 
breaks  out,  in  the  midst  of  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  subject  of  not 
giving  in  to  children,  with  the  vehement  words  :21  "I  am  not  speaking 
of  trifles,  we  are  discussing  the  governance  of  the  world."  Here  it  is 
truly  enlightening  to  see  how  Themistius,  the  pagan  orator,  was  able 
to  speak  and  write  as  plainly  as  he  did  at  the  courts  of  the  Christian 
emperors.  It  seems  certain  that  his  continued  activity  and  the 
honors  which  were  given  him  show  that  there  was  a  real  appreciation 
in  high  circles  of  the  value  of  the  classical  tradition  that  he  repre- 
sented —  though  not  necessarily,  of  course,  in  precisely  the  terms  in 
which  Themistius  presented  it. 

It  is  enlightening  for  us  today  to  see  this  appreciation  of  a  tradi- 
tional classical  curriculum  which  was  maintaining  itself  among  the 
new  conditions  of  Christianity,  which  at  first  had  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  classical  education  completely,  but  eventually  had 
adopted  its  best  features.  In  his  age,  Themistius  was  truly  "mod- 
ern" in  two  ways.  First,  he  tried  to  develop  his  new  program  of  pre- 
senting "philosophy"  (as  he  called  it ;  it  was  really  an  eclectic  synthe- 
sis of  the  classical  tradition)  in  a  form  that  could  be  understood  by 
and  could  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  people.    Here  he  had  to  over- 

20  These  are  topics  to  which  I  hope  to  return  in  another  study. 

21  Chrysostom,  Address  on  Vainglory  and  the  Right  Way  for  Parents  to  Bring  Up 
Their  Children,  transl.  by  M.  L.  W.  Laistner  in  his  valuable  book  Christianity  and 
Classical  Culture  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Ithaca  1951)  117. 
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come  the  distrust  which  (as  he  says  in  his  Or.  XXVIII)  people  had 
come  to  have  for  philosophy  and  philosophers ;  and  of  course  he  was 
also  trying  to  preserve  the  values  of  classical  thought  as  against  the 
rival  claims  of  Christianity.  Second,  he  was  "modern"  in  trying  to 
keep  education  from  becoming  dominated  by  the  sophists  and  rhe- 
tors who  put  all  their  emphasis  on  technique  and  outward  form  and 
neglected  the  content.  A  rather  depressing  example  of  this  latter 
kind  of  training  is  available  in  the  work  of  Himerius,  which  shows 
how  far  the  classical  education  could  degenerate. 

Themistius,  like  many  intelligent  and  educated  people  of  his  day, 
could  not  understand  Christianity;  but  to  his  perception  of  the 
classical  values  we  owe  an  instructive  insight  into  the  intellectual 
climate  of  the  times.  His  success  and  his  immunity  from  the  penal- 
ties and  persecution  which  pagans  often  suffered  at  this  time  suggest 
that  he  represented  a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  and  that  the  way 
in  which  he  proposed  to  utilize  human  experience  in  his  teaching  sys- 
tem appealed  to  many  people.  As  we  know,  the  traditional  system, 
combined  with  the  new  Christian  doctrine,  was  successful  for  many 
centuries  in  maintaining  the  Byzantine  Empire  (and  within  it  the 
old  Hellenic  culture)  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies. 


XXII.    Greek  and  Latin  Terms  for  Salmon  and  Trout 


ALFRED  C.  ANDREWS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI 

The  genus  Salmo,  comprising  various  types  of  salmon  and  trout, 
was  never  of  any  great  importance  in  the  classical  fishery,  since  only 
two  forms  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  these  only 
sporadically  in  fresh  water.  But  because  today  salmon  and  trout 
are  not  only  of  considerable  industrial  significance,  but  are  also  popu- 
lar game  fish,  a  certain  interest  attaches  to  the  status  of  these  fish  in 
ancient  times.  Unfortunately,  any  curiosity  that  is  sufficiently 
aroused  to  launch  one  in  pursuit  of  pertinent  information  is  not 
likely  to  be  quenched,  but  rather  stifled,  encountering  frustrating 
confusion. 

The  standard  reference  work  to  which  one  would  naturally  turn 
is  Sir  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson's  A  Glossary  of  Greek  Fishes  (Oxford 
1947).  Here  one  will  find  brief  discussions  of  ancorago,  fario,  uro£, 
salar,  teco,  and  rpco/crrys ;  but  the  information  is  scanty  and  the  identi- 
fications in  some  cases  vague  and  in  others  debatable.  In  E.  de 
Saint  Denis'  Le  vocabulaire  des  animaux  marins  en  latine  classique 
(Paris  1947)  there  are  equally  cursory  paragraphs  on  esox  and  salmo. 
J.  Cotte  in  his  Poissons  et  animaux  aquatiques  au  temps  de  Pline 
(Paris  1945)  devotes  less  than  two  pages  to  this  genus.  Otto  Keller 
in  his  Die  antike  Tierwelt  (Leipzig  1909-13)  did  no  more.  In  RE 
there  is  one  brief  article  by  Gossen  on  the  trout  (12.343-44).  In 
short,  the  inquiring  scholar  or  the  curious  dilettante  will  look  in  vain 
for  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  account  of  salmon  and  trout  in 
ancient  times.  The  present  article,  while  it  contains  little  that  is 
new  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  definitive  resolution  of  unsolved 
problems,  does  for  the  first  time  reduce  the  information  to  coherent 
form  and  brings  the  nomenclature  into  conformity  with  currently 
accepted  classifications. 

The  salmon,  Salmo  salar  L.,  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  Europe 
from  the  Chernaya  River  in  northern  Russia  to  the  Mino  River  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  Portugal,  and  ascends  rivers.  The  brown 
trout,  Salmo  trutta  L.,  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  the 
Cheshskaya  Bay  in  northern  Russia  to  the  Duero  River  in  Portugal, 
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in  the  White,  the  Baltic,  and  the  North  Seas,  and  around  Iceland ;  it 
too  ascends  rivers.  Salmo  trutta  fario  L.,  a  freshwater  subspecies  of 
Salmo  trutta,  is  found  in  lakes  and  streams  over  about  the  same  range. 
Salmo  trutta  lacustris  L.  is  another  subspecies,  found  in  various 
northern  lakes  and  in  more  southerly  lakes  at  higher  elevations. 
Salmo  trutta  macrostigma  A.  Dum.  is  the  type  of  brown  trout  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  specifically  Algeria,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.1  The 
last  form  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  but 
the  natural  habitat  of  the  other  forms  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  the  Romans  consequently  did  not  become  very  well 
acquainted  with  them  until  after  the  subjugation  of  Gaul. 

1.  The  salmon,  Salmo  salar  L.,  apparently  was  usually  called 
isox  or  esox  by  the  Romans,  but  sometimes  salmo.  The  term  isox 
(esox)  has  generally  been  considered  Celtic  in  origin,  on  the  basis  of 
such  cognates  as  Erse  So,  Cornish  ehoc,  Welsh  eog  and  ehawc,  and 
Breton  eok,  all  meaning  "salmon,"2  although  H.  Hirt3  associated  the 
word  with  German  Asche,  Asche  "grayling,  Thymallus  vulgaris," 
assuming  Celtic  esoks  and  Old  High  German  asko  to  have  a  common 
source  in  the  early  speech,  and  J.  P.  J.  M.  Brands4  says  that  the 
word  is  of  indeterminate  origin.  Hesychius  transcribes  the  word  as 
t<ro£  (the  only  occurrence  in  Greek)  and  comments  on  the  large  size 
of  the  fish,  as  do  also  Pliny  (N.H.  9.44),  Gregory  of  Tours  (In  gloria 
confessorum  5),  Fortunatus  (Vita  S.  Martini  4.300),  and  Sulpicius 
Severus  (Dial.  5.10.4),  leading  John  Loewenthal5  to  conclude  that 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  probably  "large  fish"  and  to 
associate  it  with  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.  L.  H.  Gray6 
on  the  basis  of  cognates  took  the  original  meaning  to  be  "blood- 
colored,"  with  allusion  to  the  red  flesh ;  but  J.  B.  Hofmann7  properly 
is  dubious  of  this  interpretation. 

1  Cf.  L.  S.  Berg,  "Ubersicht  der  Verbreitung  der  Siisswasserfische  Europas," 
Zoogeographica  1  (1932)  112-14. 

2  Cf.  Otto  Schrader,  Reallexikon  der  indogermanischen  Altertumskunde2  (Berlin 
1917-28)  2.1;  J.  Roth,  Revue  Celtique  15  (1894)  99;  Alois  Walde,  Lateinisches  etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch3  (Heidelberg  1938)  1.421;  A.  Walde  and  J.  Pokorny,  Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  (Berlin  1927-30)  1.162. 

3  Indogermanischen  Forschungen  22  (1907-8)  69-70. 

4  Grieksche  Diernamen  (Purmerend  1935)  158. 

5  Worter  u.  Sachen  11  (1928)  73-74.  This  is  a  change  from  the  view  he  expressed 
earlier,  ibid.  10  (1927)  185-86. 

6  AJP  49  (1928)  343-44. 

7  In  Walde  (above,  note  2)  1.421. 
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Although  in  Polcmius  Silvius  (Latere,  p.  268  Mommsen)  salmo 
is  listed  directly  after  esox  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  different  fish, 
the  two  names  are  given  as  equivalents  in  various  lemmas,  and  in  the 
Vita  S.  Kentigerni  (6.36)  salmo  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  ysicius 
(probably  a  corruption  of  isox  or  an  adjectival  form  thereof). 
Salmo  is  probably  either  of  Celtic  origin8  or  came  from  the  pre- 
Indo-European  Iberian  of  Aquitania.9  It  is  doubtful  that  the  word 
has  any  connection  with  Latin  salire  "jump,"10  or  with  saliva  "spit," 
with  a  suggestion  of  sliminess  and  slipperiness.11  J.  Fraser12  improb- 
ably associates  it  with  Greek  aeXaxos  "a  type  of  cartilaginous  fish," 
Old  Irish  selige  "tortoise,"  and  Lithuanian  sliekas  "earthworm." 
C.  J.  S.  Marstrander13  assumes  an  earlier  form  *samlo-  and  associates 
it  with  Old  Irish  saman.  J.  Loewenthal14  assumes  an  earlier  form 
* salmon-  related  to  Old  High  German  salo  "dark-colored,  dirty 
gray,"  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  salmon  when  it  returns 
from  the  ocean  at  the  age  of  about  two  years  is  called  grisle  in  Bel- 
gium, grilse  or  gray  in  England,  gralax  in  Sweden,  and  Graulachs  in 
Germany.  Latin  salmo  is  the  source  of  Italian  salmone,  French  and 
Provencal  saumon,  Catalan  salmo,  Spanish  salmon,  and  English 
salmon.16 

One  factor  must  be  kept  in  mind  regarding  these  etymologies. 
The  only  term  for  salmon  or  trout  current  in  western  Europe  which 
may  originally  have  had  the  same  application  in  primitive  Indo- 
European  is  German  Lacks  "salmon"  (Old  High  German  laks),  on 
the  basis  of  such  cognates  as  Prussian  lasasso,  Lithuanian  lasziszd, 
Lettish  lasis,  Russian  lososu,  and  Polish  losos,  all  meaning  "salmon." 
This  has,  in  fact,  been  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
lived  within  the  natural  range  of  the  salmon.  But  isox  and  salmo,  as 
well  as  all  other  ancient  terms  for  salmon  and  trout  subsequently 

8  Cf.  A  Fick,  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen*  (Gottingen 
1894)  2.292;  Schrader,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  2). 

9  Cf.  J.  Pokorny,  Berichte  d.  Forschungsinstitut  f.  d.  Osten  u.  d.  Orient  3  (1923)  27. 

10  Cf.  T.  G.  Tucker,  A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Latin  (Halle  1931)  212; 
Fick, loc. cit.  (above,  note  8) ;  F.  Solmsen,  Ztschr.f.  vergleich.  Sprachforschung  38  (1902-3) 
143;  L.  H.  Gray,  AJP  49  (1928)  346-47.  This  is  rejected  by  Hofmann  (in  Walde 
[above,  note  2]  2.470)  as  pure  folk  etymology. 

11  Cf.  Fick  (above,  note  8)  2.291;  Walde  (above,  note  2)  ed.  2,  678.  This  is  re- 
jected by  Hofmann,  loc.  cit.,  (above,  note  10)  as  unsound. 

12  Ztschr.f.  kellische  Philologie  10  (1915)  79. 

13  Norsk  Tidsskrift  for  Sprogvidenskap  7  (1934)  335. 
« Ztschr.f.  vergleich.  Sprachforschung  52  (1924)  222. 

16  Cf.  W.  Meyer-Luebke,  Romanisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch3  (Heidelberg 
1930-32)  624. 
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discussed,  were  either  extensions  of  words  already  in  their  language 
or  adoptions  of  words  in  use  in  the  regions  into  which  they  pene- 
trated. And  since  in  the  case  of  those  who  migrated  into  Greece, 
France,  and  Italy  adoption  of  local  names  of  unfamiliar  fish  was  the 
common  practice,  this  factor  must  be  given  due  weight  in  the  con- 
sideration of  etymologies. 

The  earliest  writer  specifically  to  mention  the  salmon  is  Pliny 
(N.H.  9.44), 16  who  comments  on  the  large  size  of  the  isox  and  gives 
the  Rhine  as  its  habitat.  Sulpicius  Severus  {Dial.  5.10.4)  also 
comments  on  its  size,  but  locates  it  in  the  Loire.  Ausonius  (Mos. 
97  ff.)  describes  it  with  considerable  accuracy.  According  to  Anthi- 
mus  (Obs.  cib.  41  [p.  15.28  Rose]),  salmon  may  be  eaten  fresh,  but 
lies  heavy  on  the  stomach  when  it  is  several  days  old.  The  skin  of 
fried  salmon,  he  says  (45  [p.  16.8  Rose]),  should  not  be  eaten;  but 
young  salmon,  called  tecones,  when  cooked  in  salt  and  olive  oil  form 
a  wholesome  food  for  both  sick  and  well. 

With  reference  to  the  tecones  of  Anthimus,  Polemius  Silvius 
(Latere,  p.  268  Mommsen)  calls  the  parr  or  young  salmon  tecco. 
Probably  arra/ceus,  given  as  an  equivalent  of  salmo  in  CGL  3.355.77, 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  tec(c)o,  although  Alfred  Papendick17 
emends  the  word  to  avraKaios  and  accepts  the  opinion  of  Georg 
Schmid18  that  the  avraKaios  is  the  salmon  rather  than  the  sturgeon, 
contrary  to  the  evidence.  With  these  forms  should  be  associated 
French  tacon,  Limousine  and  Auvergnian  teku  (tecou),  and  Bearnian 
tokan,  all  denoting  a  young  salmon.19  A.  Thomas20  questions  that 
these  forms  are  of  Celtic  origin  and  remarks  that  this  tecou  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  tacaud  or  taco  of  the  French  Atlantic  sea- 
board, a  term  applied  to  certain  species  of  cod,  viz.,  Gadus  minutus, 
G.  luscus,  or  G.  barbatus.  He  says  that  the  ancient  form  was  cer- 
tainly tecco.  Paul  Barbier21  comments  that  Gadus  luscus  L.  (equiv- 
alent to  Gadus  barbatus  L.)  must  be  distinguished  from  Gadus  minu- 

16  It  was  presumably  on  the  basis  of  this  passage  of  Pliny  that  Linnaeus  (Systema 
naturae10  [1758]  313-15)  adopted  Esox  as  the  generic  name  of  nine  species,  among  them 
the  pike,  Esox  lucius,  which  Linnaeus  apparently  thought  he  recognized  in  Pliny's 
account. 

17  Die  Fischnamen  im  griechisch-lateinischen  Glossaren  (Diss.  Wiirzburg,  Konigs- 
berg  1926)  47. 

18  "Die  Fische  in  Ovids  Halieuticon,"  Philologus  Suppl.  11  (1907-10)  345. 

19  Cf.  Meyer-Luebke  (above,  note  15)  711;  A.  Thomas,  Romania  35  (1906)  194; 
J.  Loewenthal,  Worter  u.  Sachen  11  (1928)  74. 

20  hoc.  cit.  (above,  note  19). 

21  "Noms  de  poissons,"  Revue  des  Langues  Romanes  67  (1933-36)  49-51. 
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tus  L.,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  France,  pointing  out  that  the  French  name  must 
necessarily  denote  mostly  the  former  species.  H.  Schuchardt22 
accepts  the  views  of  Thomas,  commenting  that  a  form  *tacco  would 
be  difficult  to  derive  from  the  German  and  suggesting  that  there  may 
be  a  connection  with  Italian  tecchire  "thrive,  shoot  up."  J.  Loe- 
wenthal23  associates  the  word  with  Lithuanian  stege  "a  pricking" 
and  Greek  ro^ov  "arrow"  and  suggests  that  the  original  Indo- 
European  meaning  was  probably  "speckled  or  spotted  fish." 

An  extract  known  as  oinagron,  suggestive  of  French  vinaigre, 
was  made  from  the  salmon.24 

The  fish-name  ancoravus  is  listed  by  Polemius  Silvius  (Latere. 
p.  268  Mommsen).  This  is  probably  a  variant  of  ancorago,  men- 
tioned by  Cassiodorus  (Var.  12.4.1)  as  a  Rhine  fish.  J.  B.  Hof- 
mann25  comments  that  ancorago  "male  Rhenish  salmon,  Haken- 
lachs,"  is  associated  with  ancora  "anchor"  only  by  folk  etymology, 
for  it  is  a  Gallic  word,  unrelated  to  Lithuanian  ungurys  "eel." 
According  to  Meyer-Luebke,26  ancoravus  is  a  Gallic  word  for  the 
Rhenish  salmon,  connected  with  Picard.  ancreu  and  Wallon.  akraw. 
Thomas27  calls  attention  to  medieval  anchora  or  anchoraus  for  a  type 
of  salmon.  Schuchardt28  discusses  the  two  forms  at  length,  sup- 
porting the  view  of  Thomas  that  they  are  actually  two  different 
forms  and  not  merely  phonetic  variants.  Walther  von  Wartburg29 
similarly  identifies  ancoravus  as  the  Rhenish  salmon  and  says  that 
both  ancoravus  and  ancorago  are  based  on  Celtic  *ank-  "curved," 
surviving  in  Old  Wallon.  ancorawe,  Old  Picard.  ancroeux,  Wallon. 
acrawe  "female  salmon,"  acrawez  (pi.)  "roe  of  the  barbel"  (derived 
from  ous  d'acrawe  "salmon  roe").  The  evidence  leaves  little  doubt 
that  these  terms  applied  to  the  Rhenish  salmon,  Salmo  salar  L. 

2.  The  brown  trout,  Salmo  trutta  L.,  was  properly  called  farto. 
This  is  a  word  of  uncertain  origin.  T.  G.  Tucker30  suggests  that 
perhaps  it  comes  from  *dher-  with  reference  to  the  fish's  quick  move- 

22  "Zu  den  Fischnamen  des  Polemius  Silvius,"  Ztschr.  f.  romanische  Philologie  30 
(1906)  732. 

23  hoc.  cit.  (above,  note  19). 

24  Cf.  Garg.  Mart.  62. 

25  In  Walde  (above,  note  2)  1.45. 

26  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  15)  36. 

27  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  19)  168-69. 
™Op.  cit.  (above,  note  22)  717-19. 

29  Franzdsisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch  (Heidelberg  &  Leipzig  1922)  1.93. 

30  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  10)  91. 
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ment  or  leaping.  Schrader31  says  that  it  may  come  from  an  earlier 
*farhio  (prk-  :  pork-),  while  R.  Much32  suggests  that  it  may  come 
from  the  German,  calling  attention  to  Old  High  German  faro  "color, 
colored."  Pliny  (N.H.  9.68),  apparently  unfamiliar  with  this  name, 
says  that  in  Aquitania  no  marine  salmo  was  considered  the  peer  of 
the  river  salmo  caught  there.  Ausonius  (Mos.  128  ff.)33  specifically 
names  it  fario  (or  sario)  and  describes  it  as  a  fish  intermediate  be- 
tween the  salmo  and  the  solar.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig.  12.6.6), 
commenting  on  Ausonius'  description,  says  that  the  fario  was  com- 
monly called  tructa,  which  suggests  that  in  his  time  this  term  was 
developing  into  a  generic  name  for  trout. 

2. a.  Salmo  trutta  fario  L.  is  perhaps  the  form  that  Pliny  (N.H. 
9.68)  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  a  river  salmo  in  Aquitania  that 
was  preferred  to  the  marine.34  The  usual  name  seems  to  have  been 
salar,  apparently  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.35  Ausonius  (Mos.  88  ff.) 
refers  to  it  by  this  name  and  describes  it  accurately,  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (Epist.  2.2)  comments  on  its  voracity. 

2.b.  Salmo  trutta  lacustris  L.  is  perhaps  the  form  that  was  known 
as  tructa  (later  trutta)  in  Latin.  The  antecedents  of  this  word  are 
curious.  Aelian  (iV.^4.  1.5),  whose  account  was  probably  taken 
from  Leonidas  of  Byzantium,  who  was  active  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,36  says  that  the 
TpcoKTrjs,  whose  nature  is  attested  by  its  name  and  mouth,  has  close- 

31  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  2)  1.330.  Schrader  is  clearly  excluding  a  Celtic  origin  in 
favor  of  an  Italic  or  Germanic  one. 

32  Ztschr.f.  deutsches  Altertum  42  (1898)  166. 

33  All  the  mss  have  sario.  Fario  first  appears  in  the  editio  princeps,  the  editor 
either  mistaking  5  for/  or  restoring  fario  on  the  basis  of  Isid.  Orig.  12.6.6.  There  has 
been  a  marked  inclination  to  regard  fario  as  a  falsa  lectio  for  sario  (cf .  Schrader  [above, 
note  2]  1.330;  Walde  [above,  note  2]  1.457  [1938],  2.430  [1950];  A.  Ernout  and  A. 
Meillet,  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la  langue  latine2  [Paris  1939]  332;  Schuchardt 
[above,  note  22]  717  ;  and  note  the  omission  of  fario  in  ThLL.).  But  Max  Niedermann 
{MusHelv  2  [1945]  128)  points  out  that  the  ghost  word  may  actually  be  sario  and  the 
error  attributable  to  the  copyist  of  the  archtype  of  the  mss  now  known.  Schuchardt 
(loc.  cit.)  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the  ambicus  of  Polemius  Silvius  {Latere,  p. 
268  Mommsen),  regarded  by  Dottin  {La  langue  gauloise  [Paris  1920]  226)  as  a  Celtic 
word,  is  actually  a  corruption  of  ambiguus,  used  by  Ausonius  in  this  passage  to  describe 
the  sario  (or  fario). 

34  But  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  op.  cit.  (above,  p.  308)  224,  identifies  it  as  the  sal- 
mon. 

35  Cf.  A.  Holder,  Altkeltischer  Sprachschatz  (Leipzig  1896  ff.)  2.1299;  Tucker 
(above,  note  10)  212.  The  latter  comments  that  it  is  connected  with  satire  "leap"  and 
has  no  connection  with  saliva. 

36  Cf.  Max  Wellmann,  Hermes  30  (1895)  174. 
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set,  numerous  teeth,  with  which  it  can  rend  whatever  it  strikes. 
When  caught  on  a  hook,  it  is  the  only  fish  that  does  not  rush  away, 
but  forward,  seeking  to  sever  the  line.  Fishermen  therefore  use  a 
hook  with  a  long  shank.  These  fish  even  attack  dolphins  in  schools. 
The  same  story  is  told  by  Manuel  Philes  (87). 

Hans  Gossen37  says  that  this  account  pertains  to  some  sort  of 
tunny,  probably  Thynnus  brachypterus  C.V.  But  D'Arcy  W. 
Thompson38  correctly  comments  that  this  is  no  longer  recognized  as 
a  good  species,  but  is  merely  a  name  for  a  young  tunny. 

Papendick,39  commenting  on  a  lemma  in  the  Hermeneumata 
Stephani  (CGL  3.355.63)  which  gives  Greek  tpcokttjs  as  a  synonym  of 
Latin  tructa,  says  that  here  and  in  Aelian  the  term  is  synonymous 
with  d/ua  and  denotes  a  marine  fish,  having  little  in  common  with 
Latin  tructa,  a  river  fish.  He  fails  to  recognize  that  in  this  lemma 
TpwKrrjs  may  not  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  does  in  Aelian  and 
hence  may  actually  be  synonymous  with  tructa.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Oppian  (Hal.  3.144-48)  makes  almost  the  same  statement  re- 
garding the  a/iLa  as  Aelian  does  regarding  the  tpcokttjs,  Papendick  is 
probably  right  in  considering  the  two  identical,  and  A.  W.  Mair40 
agrees. 

Evidence  from  varied  sources,  too  detailed  in  character  for  full 
discussion  here,  indicates  that  the  d/xia  and  therefore  also  the  tpukttjs 
is  primarily  the  pelamid,  Pelamys  sarda  C.V.,  plus  probably  the 
bonito,  Thynnus  pelamys  C.V.  This  holds  true  despite  the  fact  that 
Thompson41  points  out  that  Oppian  tells  the  same  story  of  the 
dXw7rr/^  in  addition  to  the  djuta,  and  that  Aelian  and  Manuel  Philes 
go  on  to  describe  how  the  tp<!cktcll  attack  a  dolphin  when  they  get 
him  alone,  evidence  that  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  account  refers 
to  one  of  the  sharks,  perhaps  the  fox-shark,  Alopecias  vulpes  Bp., 
to  which  he  also  refers  the  dAco7n7£.42 

Latin  tructa  first  appears  in  Ambrosius,43  subsequently  in  other 

37  "Die  Tiernamen  in  Alians  17  Biichern  irepi  fciooy,"  Quellen  u.  Studien  z.  Ge- 
schichte  d.  Naturwissenschaften  u.  d.  Medizin  4  (1935)  par.  136. 

38  Op.  cit.  (above  p.  308)  241. 

39  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  17)  47. 

40  Note  on  Oppian,  loc.  cit. 

41  Op.  cit.  (above,  p.  308)  271-72. 

42  Ibid.  12. 

43  Hex.  5.3.7:  "alii  ova  generant,  ut  varii  maiores,  quos  vocant  troctas  (al.:  truc- 
tas)."  This  is  the  source  of  Isidore's  statement  (Orig.  12.6.6)  that  the  tructa  (or 
trutta)  was  so  named  because  of  its  color  {varii  a  varietate). 
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authors.44  Anthimus  (Obs.  cib.  39)  considered  the  tructa  a  very 
superior  food  fish,  commenting  that  a  young  one  (trucantus)45  when 
fried  or  baked  is  suitable  for  even  a  delicate  person. 

The  evidence  of  the  Romance  nomenclature  indicates  very 
clearly  that  this  was  a  term  for  the  trout.  Meyer-Luebke,46  for 
example,  cites  Latin  tructa  as  the  source  of  Friulian  trute,  French 
truite  (source  of  Italian  trota,  Old  Italian  trota,  Lombardian  trii(i)ta, 
Old  Bergam.  troyta,  and  Corsican  troita),  Sardinian  trota,  Provencal 
trocha,  Catalan  truyta,  Spanish  trucha,  and  Portuguese  tru(i)ta,  all 
terms  for  trout.  As  for  Italy,  more  specifically  trota  at  Livorno  and 
truta  at  Venice  denote  Salmo  sp.  ;47  Salmo  fario  L.  is  called  trota  di 
flume  at  Brescia,  trota  at  Rome,  trotta  at  Syracuse,  and  truta  at 
Turin  ;48  Salmo  lacustris  L.  is  known  as  trota  di  lago  at  Brescia,  trota 
at  Milan,  and  trota  at  Verona.49  In  Valencia,  trucha  and  truita  are 
terms  for  Trutta  fario  L.50  Further  examples  are  cited  by  E. 
Roland.61 

Further  extension  of  the  term  in  the  classical  period  must  have 
been  very  limited,  to  judge  from  the  current  Italian  nomenclature. 
Barbier52  calls  attention  to  Italian  trotta  di  mare  as  a  term  for  the 
greater  weever,  Trachinus  draco  L.,  commenting  that  the  common 
factor  operating  in  this  extension  is  probably  not  the  savoriness  of 
the  flesh,  but  similarity  of  form.  He  notes  that  Rafinesque  gives 
Sicilian  trutta  di  mare  as  a  name  for  Saurus  griseus  Lowe,  a  species 
included  by  Linnaeus  in  his  genus  Salmo. 

The  difference  in  application  between  Greek  tpcokttjs  and  Latin 
tructa  is  so  great  that  some  authorities,  A.  Ernout  and  A.  Meillet,53 

44Plin.  Val.  5.43;  Polem.  Silv.  Latere,  p.  268  Mommsen;  Eucher.  18  (in  Wolke, 
Corp.  Vind.  31).  Gregory  of  Tours  (In  gloria  martyrum  75)  reports  that  tructae  up  to 
100  pounds  were  caught  in  Lake  Geneva. 

45  R.  Zaunich,  Archiv  f.  d.  Studien  d.  neureren  Sprachen  148  (1925)  100-101,  re- 
gards trucantus  as  the  source  of  Provengal  tregan  and  therefore  rashly  translates  it  as 
"gudgeon." 

46  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  15)  no.  8942.  On  the  evolution  of  these  forms,  cf.  also 
C.  Salvioni,  Rendiconti,  R.  Istituto  Lombardo  49  (1916)  845. 

47  La  pesca  net  mari  e  nelle  acque  interne  d'ltalia  (Ministerio  dell'  Agricoltura  e 
delle  Foreste,  Roma  1931)  3.64,  102. 

48  Ibid.  39,  84,  86,  38,  93. 
*>  Ibid.  39,  70,  103. 

50  G.  L.  Pardo,  Avance  de  un  catdlogo  de  nombres  vulgares  de  la  fauna  valenciana 
(Instituto  General  Tecnico  de  Valencia,  Anales,  3,  no.  14,  1919)  20. 

61  Faune  populaire  de  la  France  (Paris  1877-1904)  3.129. 

62  "Noms  de  poissons,"  Revue  des  Langues  Romanes  58  (1915)  328-29. 
53  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  33)  1060. 
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for  example,  have  been  doubtful  that  the  Latin  word  is  a  loan  from 
the  Greek.  But  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  reveals  an 
interesting  picture.  The  Classical  Latin  form  was  probably  trgta, 
which  reflects  an  oral  borrowing  of  the  Greek  word,  co  being  carried 
over  as  g.54  Although  no  clue  survives  in  the  ancient  literature, 
there  is  linguistic  evidence  that  the  term  was  applied  to  the  trout  by 
the  Greeks  and  that  the  Romans  acquired  the  term  from  Magna 
Graecia  in  the  sense  of  "trout,"  as  opposed  to  acquiring  it  in  the 
sense  of  "pelamid"  and  making  an  extension  to  the  trout.  Gerhard 
Rohlfs88  points  out  that  Greek  tpookttjs  "trout"  is  the  source  of 
Bovarian  troBta,  Sicilian  trotta,  Calabrian  trgtta,  Irpinian  trotta, 
Abruzzian  trgtta,  and  Campanian  trottd,  all  meaning  "trout,"  the 
g  pointing  to  the  Greek  word  rather  than  to  Latin  tructa.  Confirm- 
ing evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Albanian  trofte  "trout"  goes 
back  to  Classical  Greek  rpw/cr^s.56  On  this  basis,  tructa  was  not  a 
learned  word  borrowed  from  Attic  Greek  and  applied  to  a  wholly 
different  fish,  but  was  borrowed  orally  from  the  Greeks  in  Magna 
Graecia  and  initially  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  Since  the 
form  of  trout  found  in  Magna  Graecia  was  Salmo  macrostigma,  it  was 
specifically  this  form  which  the  word  denoted.  The  Romans  at 
first  used  it  in  this  sense  and  then  extended  it  to  Salmo  lacustris,  the 
latter  becoming  in  time  the  more  common  application. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the  application  of  the  Greek 
term  to  both  pelamid  and  trout.  It  has  been  speculated  that  the 
word  may  originally  have  alluded  to  the  mottled  or  spotted  colora- 
tion of  the  fish,  as  indicated  by  such  semantic  parallels  as  Russian 
petruska  from  pestryj  "bright-colored,"  Russian  rjabecu  from 
*rembu  "bright-colored,"  Cymric  brithyll,  Cornish  breithil,  and  Bre- 
ton brezell,  possibly  from  *mrkto-  "bright-colored."57  But  there  is  a 
much  simpler  explanation.  The  word  clearly  derives  from  rpcoTco 
"to  gnaw  or  nibble,"  and  in  Homer  (Od.  14.289;  15.416)  it  is  applied 
to  greedy,  voracious  persons.  Precisely  as  the  sea-bass,  Labrax 
lupus  Cuv.,  was  called  Ad/fya^,  from  Xafipos  "greedy,  violent,"  so  in 
this  case  the  fish  was  called  tpukttis  because  of  its  voracity.  Aelian's 
account  clearly  reflects  that  this  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  pelamid. 

54  Cf.  Johann  Sofer,  Glotla  17  (1929)  17. 

55  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  unterilalienischen  Grdzitat  (Halle  1930)  no.  2227; 
cf.  Meyer-Luebke,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  15)  no.  8942;  CI.  Merlo,  Memorie  d.  R.  Istituto 
Lombardo  Classe  di  Lett.,  Sci.  mor.  e  stor.  23  (1917)  293. 

56  Cf.  Schrader.  op.  cit.  (above,  note  2)  1.330. 

57  Cf.  Schrader.  loc.  cit. 
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It  must  also  have  been  true  in  the  case  of  the  trout,  although  it  is 
now  impossible  to  determine  which  first  acquired  the  name  and 
which  received  the  name  by  extension. 

2.c.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  descendants  of  Latin 
tructa  allegedly  denote  Salmo  fario  in  Sicily  and  various  parts  of 
Italy;  but  on  the  basis  of  natural  range,  it  is  almost  certainly  Salmo 
macrostigma  to  which  these  names  actually  apply,  except  in  northern 
Italy.  Similarly,  Modern  Greek  irearpo^a,  a  common  term  for  the 
perch,  is  also  cited  as  a  name  for  Salmo  fario,58  but  properly  applies 
to  Salmo  macrostigma.  With  correct  evaluation  of  the  application 
of  the  modern  names,  the  evidence  becomes  even  stronger  that 
Greek  tp^kttjs  denoted  this  subspecies  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  pre- 
sumably it  continued  in  its  Latin  form  to  denote  this  trout  in  central 
and  southern  Italy. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  another  Greek  term  specifically  de- 
noting this  trout.  Mnesitheus  of  Athens  (ap.  Athen.  8.358c)  in  a 
book  on  foods  says  that  the  best  of  river  fish  are  those  found  in  the 
most  rapid  streams,  especially  the  Tvpovvres,  which  are  found  only  in 
rapid,  cold  streams  and  are  supreme  among  river  fish  in  digestibility. 
Casaubon  emended  ol  re  rvpovvres  to  ol  re  eiri  povv,  i.e.,  fish  that  swim 
against  the  current.  Gesner59  took  the  term  to  denote  the  brown 
trout,  so  named  because  of  its  fiery-red  spots.  Schweighauser60 
rejected  the  emendation  of  Casaubon  as  implausible  and  was  in- 
clined to  accept  the  identification  and  interpretation  of  Gesner. 
C.  B.  Gulick  in  the  LCL  edition  of  Athenaeus  translates  "fire- 
spots."  A  Boeotian  market  list  of  the  second  century  B.C.  cites 
irovKpis  as  a  freshwater  fish.61  Feyel  emends  to  irov(p)pls1  assuming  a 
Boeotian  form  *irovppls  of  *7ruppts.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  reading 
in  Athenaeus. 

In  summary,  the  members  of  the  genus  bore  the  following  names 
in  Greek  and  Latin  : 

1.  Salmon,  Salmo  salar  L. :  No  Greek  name;  known  in  Latin 
usually  as  isox  (esox),  sometimes  also  as  salmo,  and  later  also  as 
ancoravus  or  ancorago.    The  parr  known  as  tec{c)o. 

68  Cf.  H.  A.  Hoffman  and  D.  S.  Jordan,  "A  catalog  of  the  fishes  of  Greece,"  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1892,  p.  244. 

59  De  piscium  et  aquatiliutn  natura  (Tigur.  1559)  789  and  1008. 

60  Note  on  Athen.  loc.  cit. 

61  Cf.  Michel  Feyel,  BCH  60  (1936)  30;  L.  Lacroix,  "Une  liste  de  noms  de  poissons 
dans  une  inscription  beotienne,"  Annuaire  de  Vlnstitut  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire 
Orientates  et  Slaves  de  VUniversite  libre  de  Bruxelles  6  (1938)  51. 
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2.  Brown  trout,  Salmo  trutta  L. :  No  Greek  name;  known  in 
Latin  as  fario. 

a.  Salmo  trutta  jario  L. :  No  Greek  name;  known  in  Latin  as 
salar. 

b.  Salmo  trutta  lacustris  L. :  No  Greek  name;  known  in  Latin  as 
tructa  (later  trutta). 

c.  Salmo  trutta  macrostigma  A.  Dum. :  Known  in  Greek  as 
rpu)KTT]s,  perhaps  also  as  irvpdv ;  in  Latin  as  tructa  (later  trutta). 


XXIII.    The  Isis  and  Her  Voyage : 
Some  Additional  Remarks 


B.  S.  J.  ISSERLIN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 

In  his  instructive  and  highly  stimulating  paper  (TAPA  81 
[1950]  43-56)  on  the  voyage  of  the  grain  ship  "Isis"  as  reported  by 
Lucian,  Lionel  Casson  interprets  the  course  taken  by  that  vessel  in 
the  light  of  certain  basic  atmospheric  conditions  governing  at  all 
times  journeys  under  sail  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  He  points 
to  the  prevailing  regime  of  northwesterly  winds  and  deduces,  in 
particular,  that  a  sailing  ship  cannot  travel  from  Rhodes  past  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  and  so  westwards,  as  it  "cannot  travel  west 
in  northwest  winds,  and  these  are  the  ones  that  prevail  in  these 
waters"  (48).  He  illustrates  the  validity  of  this  law  from  examples 
so  widely  separated  in  time  as  the  "Isis"  and  Nelson's  squadron 
(ibid.). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
Casson's  conclusions  may  need  modification.  We  are  in  possession 
of  a  literature  of  pilgrim  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  which 
describe  in  fair  detail  the  journey  to  and  from  Palestine,  atmospheric 
conditions,  courses  steered,  etc.  Now  by  the  fifteenth  century  the 
pilgrim  galleys  had  become  too  unwieldy  for  progressing  by  oars, 
except  for  occasional  short  stretches,  as  on  leaving  harbour  and 
getting  into  the  wind.  This  fact  can  be  illustrated  particularly  well 
from  the  writings  of  Pietro  Casola1  and  Felix  Fabri,2  both  of  whom 
travelled  and  wrote  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Oars,  says  Casola, 
are  of  little  use  (164,  189;  cf.  Fabri  1.53  and  passim) ;  attempts  to 
keep  a  galley  under  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  are  laborious,  in- 
effective, and  have  to  be  given  up  (296) ;  when  a  galley  is  becalmed 
the  galeotti  have  time  to  listen  to  a  sermon  as  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  (189).  Shipping  is,  in  these  instances,  practically  en- 
tirely dependent  on  sailing  power. 

1  Canon  Pietro  Casola' s  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  the  Year  1494,  trans.  M.  Mar- 
garet Newett  (Manchester  1907). 

2  Fratris  Felicis  Fabri  Evagatorium  in  Terrae  Sanctae,  Arabiae  et  Egypti  peregrina- 
tionem,  ed.  C.  D.  Hassler,  3  vol.  (Stuttgart  1843) ;  partly  translated  by  A.  Stewart  in 
"The  Library  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society"  7-10  (London  1893-96). 
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That  being  so,  it  seems  of  interest  to  follow  the  courses  taken  by 
the  two  above  mentioned  pilgrims  on  their  return  journey  from  Pales- 
tine. Casola  is,  first  of  all,  brought  by  varying  winds  from  Rhodes 
to  Candia  (308-14) — a  fact  which  one  could,  grosso  modo,  square 
with  what  Casson  says  about  what  would  happen  to  a  ship  making 
west  from  Rhodes  along  the  north  coast  of  Crete.  However  Casola 
further  reports  (319)  that  on  leaving  Candia  he  is  met  "by  a  wind  so 
favourable  .  .  .  and  so  strong,  that  without  a  single  stroke  of  the 
oars  it  drove  us  .  .  .  right  opposite  Modone."  As  for  Fabri,  he  is 
indeed,  like  the  "Isis"  many  years  before  him,  driven  well  into  the 
Aegean,  and  a  first  attempt  to  round  Malea  ends  in  failure  (3.314  ff.) ; 
however,  a  little  later  conditions  are  different  and  the  seemingly 
impossible  is  done  (3.329). 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  fifteenth-century  craft  with  their 
lateen  rig  could  probably  keep  much  closer  to  the  wind  than  the 
"I sis",  and  that  the  journeys  mentioned  above  are  both  in  the  later 
part  of  the  year,  when  winds  are  apt  to  veer.  However  this  latter 
point  seems  to  be  the  important  one:  medieval  mariners  knew  that, 
with  patience,  weather  conditions  might  vary  considerably  and  per- 
mit the,  at  first  sight,  impossible.  We  may  have  to  allow  their 
ancient  confreres  a  wider  latitude  of  choice  than  seemed  originally 
likely. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPER 


The  Education  and  Training  of  Slaves  in  Antiquity 

CLARENCE  A.  FORBES 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Slavery  is  an  institution  that  was  taken  for  granted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whom  the  present  paper  is  exclusively 
concerned,  and  for  that  matter  by  all  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Masters  and  slaves  alike  accepted  it  without  challenge, 
regarding  it  as  appropriate  and  even  necessary  within  the  framework 
of  decent  civilization.1  Like  other  things  that  the  ancients  took  for 
granted,  slavery  is  seldom  discussed  in  the  surviving  literature,  and 
almost  never  for  more  than  a  dozen  consecutive  pages.  Not  one 
separate  treatise  on  slavery  and  its  problems  exists  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  little  is  known  to  have  been  written.  Slavery  interlaced 
the  ancient  world  un  peu  partout,  but  about  such  a  vast  and  ubiquit- 
ous component  of  human  society  the  silence  was  portentous.2 

If  the  lot  of  slaves  was  not  always  happy  and  was  sometimes 
downright  unhappy,  it  still  is  not  true  that  slaves  were  generally  mis- 
treated and  abused.  If  our  deep  pity  is  aroused  for  the  slaves  who 
toiled  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  other  mines  elsewhere,  and 
for  those  who  toiled  and  died  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  yet  we 
know  that  most  public  slaves,  factory  workers,  and  domestics  were 
handled  with  fairness  or  even  leniency.  Slave  revolts  were  rare  in 
the  Greek  world,  because  there  was  no  widespread  and  lasting  and 

1  Roman  law  held  that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  ius  naturale  but  was  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  ius  gentium:  W.  W.  Buckland,  The  Roman  Law  of  Slavery  (Cambridge 
1908)  1. 

2  Universally  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  student  of  ancient  slavery  is  William 
Linn  Westermann  (obiit  1954).  His  comprehensive  discussion  appeared  in  1935,  s.v. 
"Sklaverei,"  RE  Suppl.  6.894-1068.  Twenty  years  later  this  article  was  amplified  and 
brought  up  to  date  in  a  full-size  volume,  published  posthumously:  The  Slave  Systems 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity,  Philadelphia  1955  {Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  40).  For  generalizations  and  special  points  I  am  indebted  to  Westermann 
far  more  than  the  footnotes  will  reveal. 
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galling  provocation  to  revolt.3  On  the  average  slaves  were  less  well 
treated  by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks,  and  some  pages  of 
Roman  history  are  blackened  by  frightful  insurrections  quelled  by 
frightful  means.  But  the  heartlessness  of  Cato  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  kindness  of  Pliny,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  ergastulum  and 
pistrinum  need  not  blind  us  to  the  amenities  of  the  familia  urbana. 

The  countless  examples  of  educated  and  even  learned  slaves  come 
tumbling  into  the  recollection  of  every  classical  scholar.  There  was 
even  a  treatise  written  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  by  Hermippus  of 
Berytus,  himself  an  ex-slave,  ITept  t&v  kv  iraibdq.  bLairptypavTuv  8ov\u)i>.4 
If  this  treatise  survived,  it  would  be  a  chief  source  for  the  present 
essay.  The  inevitable  question  arises:  how  were  these  slaves  edu- 
cated, if  there  was  no  provision  for  their  education?  Part  of  the 
answer,  to  be  sure,  is  already  to  hand :  great  numbers  of  slaves  were 
freeborn  and  were  fully  educated  before  the  fortunes  of  war  or  the 
misfortunes  of  piracy  or  other  untoward  circumstances  reduced 
them  to  slavery. 

But  many  individual  cases  are  known,  and  these  are  sympto- 
matic, where  a  respectable  or  good  education  was  achieved  by  those 
who  were  born  and  reared  as  slaves.  Here  lies  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem, a  problem  that  has  enjoyed  very  little  attention.  Marrou  in 
the  best  existing  history  of  ancient  education,  written  as  recently  as 
1948,  was  quite  right  in  declaring:  "L'education  des  esclaves  grecs, 
a  ma  connaissance,  n'a  pas  fait  l'objet  d'une  enquete  systematique."5 
While  this  is  true,  five  articles  that  are  largely  or  wholly  germane  to 
our  subject  have  been  published  by  Westermann,  Preaux,  Zambon, 
Herzog,  and  Mohler,  and  these  are  now  listed  in  a  footnote  for  ab- 
breviated reference  hereafter.6 

3  Revolts  in  Delos,  Attica,  and  elsewhere  about  100  B.C.:  Diod.  34/35.2.19;  Ath. 
6.272E. 

4  Suidas  s.v."Io-Tpos.  The  treatise  filled  at  least  two  books,  since  Suidas  cited  from 
Book  II.  In  Etym.  Magn.  p.  118,  14  we  seemingly  have  a  slightly  garbled  reference  to 
the  same  title  by  Hermippus.  See  Th.  Heibges,  s.v.  "Hermippus"  (12),  RE  8.853  f. ; 
Christ-Schmid  2.868. 

6  H.  I.  Marrou,  Histoire  de  V education  dans  I'antiquite  (Paris  1948)  495.  Marrou 
proceeds  to  offer  an  excellent  page  of  information  and  references.  Hereafter  his  book 
will  be  cited  simply  by  author  and  page. 

6  References  solely  by  author  and  page  will  be  made  to  these  five  capital  articles, 
in  whose  generous  shadow  many  of  the  following  pages  have  been  written:  Westermann 
=  W.  L.  Westermann,  "Apprentice  Contracts  and  the  Apprentice  System  in  Roman 
Egypt,"  CP  9  (1914)  293-315  (condensed  in  a  more  popular  form  under  the  title  "Voca- 
tional Training  in  Antiquity,"  School  Review  22  (1914)  601-10).  Preaux  =Claire 
Preaux,  "Lettres  privees  grecques  relatives  a  l'education,"  Revue  beige  de  philologie  et 
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I.    Policies  Regarding  Servile  Education 

Pride  in  their  freedom  caused  the  Greeks  to  guard  rather  jealously 
certain  perquisites  of  free  men,  and  among  these  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  education  in  which  the  Greeks  gloried  was  the  education 
of  free  men.7  Although  Plato  in  unmistakable  terms  advocated  a 
liberal  education,  we  find  the  exact  phrase,  iraibela  eXevdepws,  first  in 
Aristotle.8  Seneca9  clearly  stated  the  etymology  and  raison  d'etre: 
quae  liberalia  studia  dicta  sunt  vides:  quia  homine  libero  digna  sunt. 
Legal  documents  corroborate  what  we  read  in  literature ;  a  Greek  of 
Oxyrhynchus  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  agreed  in  his  marriage  con- 
tract to  give  the  children  ttjv  irpe]irovaav  eXevdepoLS  iratal  Trcudeiav 
(POxy.  265.24). 

The  propriety  of  educating  slaves  was  scarcely  a  topic  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  laws  of  the  Greeks,  for  obviously  a  slave  had  no  legal 
right  whatsoever  to  enjoy  educational  privileges.  Seneca  (Ben. 
3.21.2)  states  a  principle  that  was  valid  equally  in  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  in  Greek :  a  master  had  an  obligation  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
slave,  and  he  might,  purely  as  a  favor,  go  farther  and  give  the  slave 
a  freeman's  education.  While  such  generous  treatment  of  a  slave 
was  not  debarred  by  law,10  the  more  prevalent  custom  was  to  exclude 
slaves  by  definition  from  a  liberal  education,  though  not  from  liter- 
acy and  vocational  training.  Thus  Paulus  declared  that  a  husband 
who  has  crafts  (artes)  taught  to  his  wife's  slaves  may  rightfully 
defray  the  cost  from  her  dowry  as  a  useful  expense,  enhancing  her 
property's  value.11 

d'histoire  8  (1929)  757-800.  Zambon  =  Angela  Zambon,  "Ai5cur/caAiKcu,"  Aegyptus  15 
(1935)  3-66  (her  supplementary  article,  "Ancora  sulle  AioW/caAi/ctu,"  ibid.  19  [1939] 
100-102,  offers  no  further  examples  of  slave  apprentices).  Herzog  =  Rudolph  Herzog, 
"Urkunden  zur  Hochschulpolitik  der  romischen  Kaiser,"  SBBerl.  32  (1935)  967-1019. 
Mohler=  Samuel  L.  Mohler,  "Slave  Education  in  the  Roman  Empire,"  TAP  A  71 
(1940)  262-80.  Marrou  knew  all  these  articles,  but  Mohler  had  not  learned  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  of  Herzog.  Helpful  at  many  points  is  Johnson  =  A.  C. 
Johnson,  Roman  Egypt  {An  Economic  Survey  of  Ancient  Rome,  vol.  2)  1936.  There  is 
a  short  section  on  the  training  of  slaves  and  apprentices  in  C.  A.  Forbes,  "Teachers' 
Pay  in  Ancient  Greece,"  Univ.  Neb.  Stud,  in  the  Humanities  2  (Lincoln  1942)  39  f. 

7  Philod.  Rhet.  2.54.3:  oaa  7rcu5es  kXevdepoi  fxe/xadriKcos;  ibid.  2.95.6:  t&s  eXevdepco 
Trpeirovcras  evweipLas  fj  kirirridevaeis. 

8  Aristot.  Pol.  8.3.1,  1338a. 30— 32:  cm  ftkv  rolvvv  ccti  xatSeia  tis  r\v  ovx  <*>s 
XPV<TLtJ'Vv  TfCLidevTeov  tovs  ut€ts  ovd   cos  avaynaiav  dXX'  cos  ehevd'epwv  /cat  nah-qv,  4>avepbv 

€<TTLV. 

9  Sen.  Ep.  88.2.  Cf.  Digest  50.13.1  pr. :  Liberalia  autem  studia  accipimus  quae 
Graeci  eXevdepia  appellant. 

10  Digest  21.1.65.1:  nec  (servum)  ob  id  veteratorem  esse,  si  liberalibus  studiis 
eruditus  sit. 

»  Ibid.  25.1.6. 
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In  the  classical  period  of  Athens  the  educated  slaves  were  those 
who  acquired  their  education  prior  to  enslavement,  or  who  absorbed 
culture  by  contact  with  their  master  and  his  friends.  Throughout 
antiquity  slavery  functioned  as  a  compulsory  initiation  into  a  higher 
culture,  as  J.  L.  Myres  acutely  observed,12  and  many  slaves  eagerly 
derived  the  maximum  of  profit  from  their  environment.  In  a  formal 
sense,  however,  the  Athenians  felt  that  the  liberal  education  of 
slaves  was  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  they  forbade  it  partly  by 
ruling  custom  and  partly  by  law.  The  earliest  statement  of  the 
law,  in  a  speech  of  Aeschines,  reads  as  follows :  8ov\oi>,  ^rjaiv  6  vdfios, 
firj  yv/JLvafcadcu  ^rjde  £r)pa\oL<f)eiv  kv  tolls  7raXat(rrpats.13  In  Socrates' 
famous  demonstration  of  anamnesis  in  the  Meno,  he  unhesitatingly 
and  correctly  assumes  that  Meno's  slave  has  had  no  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  Greek  world  the  Athenian  educational  policies 
were  generally  imitated.  Aristotle  gives  a  definite  statement  about 
the  Cretans:  "They  allow  their  slaves  all  the  same  privileges  as  the 
freeborn,  except  that  they  deny  them  the  gymnasia  and  the  posses- 
sion of  arms."14  Aelian  need  not  lead  us  astray  by  his  mistaken 
assertion  that  the  mothakes  in  Sparta  were  slaves  who  nevertheless 
shared  in  the  education  of  the  freeborn.15  In  fact,  mothakes  were  not 
"slaves  of  the  wealthy,"  as  Aelian  said,  nor  sons  of  Spartiate  fathers 
by  helot  mothers,  as  others  have  claimed,  but  free  boys  chosen  for 
rearing  and  education  in  companionship  with  young  Spartiates.16 
Thus  Sparta  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  Greek  city-states 
excluded  slaves  from  a  liberal  education. 

But  there  was  some  kind  of  systematic  instruction  given  to  slaves, 
in  Athens  and  presumably  elsewhere,  even  in  the  fifth  century. 
Pherecrates,  a  predecessor  of  Aristophanes,  wrote  a  play  named 
AovXodidaaKaXos.  The  passage  of  Athenaeus  (6.262b-c)  that  men- 
tions this  play  is  worth  reproducing  in  Gulick's  translation:  "I, 
dear  friends,  have  always  wondered  to  see  how  abstemious  slaves 
are  as  a  class,  considering  that  they  move  among  so  many  tempting 

12  The  Dawn  of  History  (New  York  1911)  98. 

13  Aeschin.  In  Tim.  138.  Plutarch  (Sol.  1)  attributes  the  law  to  Solon,  and  again 
quotes  it  freely  in  Amat.  4  (751b). 

14Aristot.  Pol.  2.2.12,  1264A.21-22. 

18  Ael.  V.H.  12.43,  according  to  a  questionable  emendation  by  Casaubon. 

16  K.  M.  T.  Chrimes,  Ancient  Sparta  (Manchester  1949)  221  f.  The  most  reliable 
statement  is  by  Phylarchus,  FGrHist  81  F43.  Victor  Ehrenberg  s.v.  M&fewes,  RE 
16  (1933)  385  writes:  "Der  Versuch  von  Cantarelli  Riv.  di  filol.  XVIII  (1890),  465-484, 
im  nodoov  einen  Freien,  im  noda£  einen  Sklaven  nachzuweisen,  war  vollig  abwegig." 
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dainties.  They  treat  them  lightly,  not  merely  through  tear  but  also 
through  training,  though  not  the  training  (SuW/caAta)  described  in 
Pherecrates's  Slave-teacher,  but  rather  acquired  by  habit."  We 
infer  that  the  slave-teacher  trained  slaves  not  in  ethics  and  codes  of 
moral  behavior,  for  example  to  keep  them  from  petty  thievery,  but 
in  the  performance  of  their  skilled  or  semi-skilled  tasks.  Aristotle 
tells  clearly  what  a  certain  slave-teacher  in  Syracuse  did,  and  this 
item  of  information  might  have  come  to  Aristotle's  ears  from  Plato 
after  one  of  his  visits  to  Syracuse.  Distinguishing  slave-knowledge 
from  master-knowledge,  Aristotle  said  the  former  is  "such  as  the 
man  of  Syracuse  taught,  who  made  money  by  instructing  slaves  in 
their  ordinary  duties  (ret  kyuvKkia  biaKovquaTa).  And  such  a  knowl- 
edge may  be  carried  further,  so  as  to  include  cookery  and  similar 
menial  arts.  For  some  duties  are  of  the  more  necessary,  others  of 
the  more  honourable  sort ;  as  the  proverb  says,  'slave  before  slave, 
master  before  master.'  But  all  such  branches  of  knowledge  are 
servile."17 

It  seems  that  both  Pherecrates  and  Aristotle  knew  of  teachers 
who  earned  a  living  by  teaching  slaves  how  to  do  their  servile  work 
properly.  Such  teachers  either  were  rare  or  at  least  were  seldom 
mentioned  in  our  sources. 

The  Hellenistic  Age  exhibited  a  more  magnanimous  attitude 
toward  slaves.  Euripides,  spiritual  precursor  of  that  Age,  had  been 
the  first  to  insist  that  slavery  is  a  purely  social,  not  a  moral  cate- 
gory;18 and  his  slave-characters  stand  on  the  same  intellectual  level 
as  their  masters.19  The  cosmopolitan  contacts  of  the  oikoumene 
after  Alexander's  conquests  taught  the  Greeks  a  new  respect  for  the 
"barbarians"  who  had  for  centuries  been  the  source  of  slave-supply.20 
The  followers  of  Epicurus  heard  their  Master  exhort  them  not  to 
punish  slaves,  but  to  sympathize  with  them  and  forgive  their  faults 
(Diog.  Laert.  10.118).  In  spite  of  being  slaveholders,  the  Stoics 
preached  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  proclaimed  that  the  only  real 
slavery  is  slavery  to  vices  and  folly.  Servi?  immo  homines,  said 
Seneca,  speaking  his  own  mind  but  perhaps  also  echoing  earlier 

"  17  Aristot.  Pol.  1.2.22,  1255b.22-30,  transl.  Jowett. 

^18F.  Martinazzoli,  "Avrdp/ceta  e  SovXeia:  due  note  euripidee,"  Riv.  Crit.  di  Storia  d. 
Filos.  1  (1946)  110-17. 

19  W.  Schmid,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lit.  3.695,  note  1,  quoting  Schol.  Ar.  Ach.  401:  Bewovs 
eiaayei  tovs  8ov\ovs  h>  rats  rpayccdiais. 

-  20  U.  Wilcken,  Griechische  Geschichte1  (Munchen  1951)  311. 
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Stoic  doctrine.21  Humanitarianism  aside,  it  was  now  openly  recog- 
nized that  some  slaves  were  capable  of  rising  above  servile  and  men- 
ial work,  and  that  it  was  economic  wisdom  to  set  ajar  for  them  the 
door  of  educational  opportunity.  In  fact,  despite  what  the  political 
theorists  had  to  say,  in  actual  practice  few  occupations  were  ac- 
counted so  menial  as  to  be  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  few  so  noble  that 
slaves  were  absolutely  debarred. 

Grammaticus  rhetor  geometres  pictor  aliptes 
augur  schoenobates  medicus  magus,  omnia  novit 
Graeculus  esuriens. 

If  we  endeavor  to  gloss  this  list  of  professions  given  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Juvenal  (3.76-78),  we  shall  discover  that  five  of 
the  nine  admitted  slaves  either  commonly  or  by  exception. 

Grammaticus:  common,  e.g.  Daphnis  (Plin.  N.H.  7.128). 
Rhetor:  no  instance  known. 

Geometres:  no  instance  known.  The  ex-slave  Hermeros  in  Petronius 
(58.7)  admits  that  he  has  never  studied  geometry. 

Pictor:  rare,  but  Omphalion  was  the  slave,  favorite,  and  pupil  of  the 
painter  Nicias,  late  fourth  century  B.C.  (Paus.  4.31.12);  and  Juv. 
9.146  implies  slave  painters  in  Rome. 

Aliptes:  Juv.  6.422. 

Augur:  no  instance  known. 

Schoenobates:  common,  Digest  19.1.54,  cf.  Gertrud  Herzog-Hauser,  RE 
s.v.  Nevpofi  arris. 

Medicus:  common,  e.g.  an  unnamed  physician  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Calig. 
8.4. 

Magus:  no  instance  known. 

The  author  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Oeconomica,  writing  prob- 
ably in  the  third  century  B.C.,  stated  the  practical  view  of  an  econo- 
mist: "Since  we  see  that  methods  of  education  produce  a  certain 
character  in  the  young,  it  is  necessary  when  one  has  procured  slaves 
to  bring  up  (and  educate)  carefully  those  to  whom  the  higher  duties 
are  to  be  entrusted."22  This  advice  was  widely  followed,  for  it  was 
not  an  isolated  voice  but  a  reflection  of  the  thought  of  the  time. 
RostovtzefT,  recalling  the  formula  "schools  for  free  boys,"  which 
frequently  recurs  in  Hellenistic  inscriptions  relating  to  education, 
even  raises  the  query  whether  this  implies  that  there  were  other 

21  Sen.  Ep.  47.1.    The  source  is  not  Chrysippus  (Summers  ad  loc). 

22  Ps.-Aristot.  Oec.  1.5,  1344a. 26-29,  Forster's  translation.  After  rptyeiv  in  the 
text  Philodemus  from  his  manuscripts  added  /ecu  iraibtvtiv,  which  Spengel  accepted  and 
Susemihl  thought  possibly  right. 
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schools  attended  indiscriminately  by  free  and  slave;23  such  a  com- 
mingling at  the  elementary  level  seems  quite  possible,  though  not 
demonstrable. 

The  Scipionic  circle,  despite  Cato's  obdurate  resistance,  success- 
fully transplanted  the  ideas  of  Hellenism  and  especially  of  Stoicism 
to  Rome,  with  a  limited  amount  of  advantage  to  slaves.  The  many 
Romans  who  did  not  absorb  the  full  humanitarianism  of  the  Scipionic 
circle  could  at  least  see  the  practicality  of  having  slaves  in  the  familia 
urbana  learn  or  pick  up  some  rudiments  of  education.  The  imper- 
fect results  of  this  practical  or  restricted  education  could,  when  un- 
duly flaunted,  provoke  the  mockery  of  an  aristocratic  arbiter  of 
elegance;  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  satirical  caricature, 
Trimalchio  and  his  associates  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  afforded  to  slaves  in  the  early  Empire. 

Trimalchio,  formerly  a  slave  of  Asiatic  origin,  had  remained  in 
slavery  up  to  the  age  of  forty.  In  boyhood  he  had  been  his  master's 
favorite,  and  claims  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  Homer. 
After  diverting  his  banquet  guests  with  an  amazing  mosaic  of  pied 
mythology,  the  upstart  freedman  authenticated  his  knowledge  by 
the  assertion:  "I  used  to  read  these  stories  in  Homer  when  I  was  a 
boy."  Blind  to  his  shortcomings,  he  gloried  in  his  self-proclaimed 
learning:  "We  must  study  philology  even  at  the  dinner  table,"  he 
opined,  and  again,  "I  wouldn't  sell  my  intelligence  for  any  amount 
of  money."24 

At  an  advanced  point  in  the  banquet,  when  Trimalchio  had  be- 
come drunk  and  maudlin,  he  openly  gave  prolonged  kisses  to  a  hand- 
some slave  boy,  a  delicatus  of  the  sort  trained  as  chamberlains  by 
Roman  millionaires.25  When  his  wife  Fortunata  flared  up  in  out- 
raged protest  over  this  behavior,  Trimalchio  blandly  replied  (75.4) : 
"I  didn't  kiss  him  because  he's  good-looking  but  because  he's  good 
for  something.  He  can  say  the  table  of  tens.  He  can  read  a  book 
by  sight."  Clearly  a  future  rival  to  Trimalchio's  own  philological 
learning  is  appearing  on  the  horizon. 

Hermeros  was  just  as  satisfied  with  his  intellectual  attainments 
as  was  his  host,  Trimalchio.    "I  didn't  study  geometry,  criticism, 

"~23  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Soc.  and  Econ.  Hist,  of  the  Hellenistic  World  3.1600,  note  51. 

24  The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  Cena  are,  in  order:  48.7,  39.4,  52.3.  The  last 
remark  is  a  double-entendre  on  the  part  of  Petronius,  the  hidden  sense  being  that  no 
buyers  would  offer  anything  for  such  a  poor  intelligence. 

26  See  below,  p.  335. 
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and  senseless  rubbish ;  but  I  know  the  capital  letters,  and  I  can  tell 
percentages  for  the  as,  pound,  and  sestertius.  .  .  .  I  went  to  school, 
I  tell  you,  because  the  teacher  used  to  say:  'Got  everything  all 
right?  Straight  home  with  you,  now;  eyes  front,  and  don't  be 
saucy  to  your  elders.  .  .  .'  Yes,  I  thank  God  for  education;  it 
made  me  what  I  am"  (58.7-14).  Ilabet  haec  res  panem  is  the  domi- 
nant educational  philosophy  at  Trimalchio's  dinner-table.26 

Much  later  the  astrologist  Maximus,  discussing  what  starry 
auspices  are  favorable  for  sending  children  to  school,  began  thus: 
"If  you  want  to  educate  your  sons  or  your  trusty  servants,  either  in 
a  craft  or  in  wisdom,  etc."27  This  remark  implies  that  educating 
slaves  was  a  reasonable  and  standard  practice. 

Certainly  the  number  and  variety  of  educated  slaves,  particularly 
in  Rome  and  Italy,  was  impressive.  By  apprenticeship  methods 
and  by  education  formal  and  informal,  slaves  were  constantly  being 
prepared  for  skilled  trades,  for  business  enterprises,  for  clerical  oc- 
cupations, for  some  forms  of  entertainment,  and  even  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  teaching  and  medicine. 

II.  Apprenticeship 

The  vocational  training  of  slaves  was  often  achieved  by  ap- 
prenticeship. If  there  are  few  definite  records  of  this  outside  of 
Roman  Egypt,  it  is  because  such  records  of  private  affairs  were 
seldom  deemed  worthy  of  being  cut  in  stone,  while  the  papyrus 
documents,  except  in  the  favorable  climate  of  Egypt,  perished  long 
ago.  But  a  manumission  record  on  stone  at  Delphi  tells  how  Cal- 
lixenus  freed  his  Gallic  slave  Sosus  on  condition  the  latter  should 
teach  his  craft  (unspecified)  to  another  waidapiov  if  Callixenus  pro- 
duced the  boy.28 

In  Egypt,  where  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  the  total  population 
was  smaller  than  in  most  parts  of  the  ancient  world,29  apprenticeship 
was  common  for  slaves  but  even  more  so  for  the  freeborn.    In  the 

26  Echion's  phrase,  46.7. 

27  Maximus,  Ilepi  KdTapx&v  439-40: 

Et  8k  Texvys  edeXeis  deSariKoras  evrvvaadai 

t)  <ro(f>lr)s  vlrjas  t)  orprjpovs  depcurovras,  k.t.X. 
Kroll  (RE  14.2575)  dates  Maximus  not  before  the  second  century  but  at  least  before 
Nonnus  (fifth  century). 

**SIG2  858,  between  170  and  157  B.C.  (not  in  SJG3). 

29  Johnson  277  :  "In  the  agricultural  economy  of  Egypt  slavery  was  comparatively 
rare."    See  also  J.  G.  Winter,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Papyri  (Ann  Arbor  1933)  57. 
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apprenticeship  contracts  found  on  papyri  and  studied  first  by 
Westermann  and  later  by  Signorina  Zambon,  the  boys  involved  are 
predominantly  free.  Nevertheless  there  are  eight  such  contracts 
for  slaves,  and  to  them  we  may  now  turn  our  attention.30 

While  the  Greeks  used  the  one  word  dLdaaKaXucaL  for  all  such  con- 
tracts, modern  jurists  have  agreed  to  distinguish  the  teaching  con- 
tract ("Lehrvertrag"),  wherein  pay  for  the  teacher  is  stipulated, 
from  the  apprenticeship  contract  ("Lehrlingsvertrag"),  wherein  the 
master  workman  gets  no  pay  except  the  fruit  of  the  apprentice's 
labor.31  Of  the  former  type  we  have  two  specimens,  and  of  the 
latter  six. 

The  eight  contracts,  and  indeed  all  of  the  similar  5t5ao-/caXt/cat  for 
the  freeborn,  date  from  the  Roman  period.  But  under  the  Ptole- 
mies the  system  of  apprenticeship  already  existed,  as  will  appear 
from  a  text  to  be  discussed  below ;  and  the  absence  of  contracts  from 
the  Ptolemaic  period,  if  not  due  to  chance,  may  indicate  that  such 
arrangements  were  made  orally.32 

In  the  earlier  of  the  two  teaching  contracts,33  dating  from  13 
B.C.  in  Alexandria,  C.  Julius  (cognomen  lost)  arranged  for  a  music 
teacher  named  C.  Julius  Eros  to  train  his  slave  Narcissus  in  flute- 
playing  (dtavXelv) .  The  apprenticeship  is  for  one  year,34  and  Eros  is 
to  receive  one  hundred  drachmas  as  the  price  of  his  lessons.  A 
musician  such  as  Eros,  whose  name  suggests  that  he  himself  might 
have  been  a  slave,  could  earn  part  of  his  living  by  work  as  a  music 
teacher,  and  slave  boys  or  free  were  equally  grist  for  his  mill.  Many 
of  the  professional  entertainers,  musicians,  dancers,  and  acrobats  in 
Egypt  were  slaves,35  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  master  of  Nar- 
cissus intended  to  hire  him  out  for  such  professional  entertaining. 
The  necessity  of  lessons  for  a  would-be  flutist  needs  no  arguing,  and 
Horace  (A. P.  414  f.)  makes  it  explicit: 

30  por  an  excellent  and  easily  accessible  listing  of  all  the  contracts,  with  translation 
of  several,  see  Johnson  388-92. 

31  In  both  sorts  of  8t8a<TKa\LKai  the  master  workman,  in  his  teaching  capacity,  is 
called  5i5dcncaXos. 

•  32  Zambon  17. 

33BGU  1125,  discussed  by  Zambon  10  and  Westermann,  JEA  10  (1924)  143  f. 

34  Zambon  49,  note  6,  correcting  Westermann  (308,  note  1  and  JEA  10  [1924] 
144),  who  repeatedly  says  the  contract  was  to  run  only  six  months. 

35  Westermann,  PCorn.  p.  55:  Slave  status  "might  well  be  postulated  for  many  of 
the  lesser  artistes."  Johnson  279:  "It  is  probable  that  dancers  and  musicians  in  the 
traveling  companies  that  furnished  amusement  at  festivals  were  slaves." 
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Qui  Pythia  cantat 
tibicen  didicit  prius  extimuitque  magistrum. 

The  other  teaching  contract  is  between  Panechotes,  ex-kosmetes 
of  Oxyrhynchus,  and  a  shorthand  writer  Apollonius,  in  the  year  155 
of  our  era.36  Here  are  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  translated  by 
Hunt  and  Edgar: 

I  have  placed  with  you  my  slave  Chaerammon  to  learn  the  signs  which 
your  son  Dionysius  knows,  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  present 
month  Phamenoth  of  the  18th  year  of  Antoninus  Caesar  the  lord,  for  the 
fee  agreed  upon  between  us  of  120  silver  drachmae,  with  exception  of 
feast-days ;  and  of  this  sum  you  have  had  a  first  instalment  of  40  drachmae, 
and  you  will  receive  a  second  instalment  of  40  drachmae  when  the  boy 
has  learned  all  the  commentary  by  heart,  and  the  third  instalment,  the 
remaining  40  drachmae,  you  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  period  when  the 
boy  can  write  and  read  from  prose  of  all  kinds  without  fault.  If  you 
make  him  perfect  within  the  period,  I  will  not  await  the  aforesaid  date, 
though  I  shall  have  no  right  to  remove  the  boy  within  the  period,  and  he 
shall  remain  with  you  after  the  period  for  as  many  days  or  months  as  he 
may  have  been  absent  from  work. 

The  program  calls  for  an  apprentice  to  spend  a  considerable  time 
in  the  memorization  of  a  complete  set  of  tachygraphic  signs,  called 
the  "commentary,"37  and  then  to  practice  strenuously  in  writing 
and  transcribing.  Since  the  owner  of  Chaerammon  was  a  man  of 
distinction  (ex-kosmetes),  perhaps  he  needed  a  tachygrapher  for  his 
own  affairs ;  or  else  he  realized  that  an  expert  slave  tachygrapher  at 
hire  could  earn  excellent  wages. 

Of  the  six  apprenticeship  contracts  for  slaves,  five  pertain  to 
weaving.  We  should  also  notice  the  letter  of  the  Zenon  archive 
(PSI  341,  of  256/5  B.C.)  wherein  two  brother  weavers,  Apollophanes 
and  Demetrius,  advertise  their  skill  to  Zenon  :  they  can  manufacture 
such  garments  as  the  chlamys,  chiton,  zone,  himation,  etc.,  "and  can 
teach  the  art  to  others,  if  you  so  desire."  This  out-and-out  bid  for 
apprentices  in  the  hey-day  of  the  Ptolemies  assures  us  that  appren- 
ticeship was  not  an  innovation  of  Roman  law  in  Egypt,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  Zenon  lent  a  willing  ear,  although  we  do  not  have 
his  reply.  "Weaving  as  an  industry  was  widespread.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  Linen  Weavers'  Quarter  at  Arsinoe  and  possibly  at  Theadel- 

™POxy.  724;  Wilcken,  Chrest.  140;  Hunt-Edgar.  Select  Papyri  (LCL)  no.  15. 

37  This  must  have  been  the  official  Latin  designation  of  the  shorthand  manual,  for 
the  Latin  word  commentarium  is  used  in  this  Greek  document.  Cf.  H.  J.  M.  Milne, 
Creek  Shorthand  Manuals  (London  1934)  2  f. 
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phia,  and  at  Alexandria  weaving  was  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries."38 The  trade  employed  both  free  and  slave  labor,  and  Sig- 
norina  Zambon  identified  at  least  eight  contracts  which  apprentice 
free  boys  to  master  weavers.39  As  for  girls,  the  only  apprentices  are 
of  the  slave  class,  since  free  girls  were  traditionally  excluded  from 
the  money-earning  industries. 

All  of  the  five  contracts  that  apprentice  slaves  to  master  weavers 
date  in  the  second  or  third  century.  The  earliest  (a.d.  150)  is  the 
text  of  Soknopaiou  Nesos  in  which  Segathis,  daughter  of  Satabus, 
entrusts  her  slave  girl  Taorsenuphis  to  the  weaver  Pausiris  for  an 
apprenticeship  of  fourteen  months.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
Pausiris  was  to  return  the  girl  "taught  in  the  craft  just  as  he  knows 
it  himself."40 

The  second  text,  again  from  Soknopaiou  Nesos,  has  gone  through 
some  vicissitudes  of  conjectural  restoration  and  interpretation  since 
it  was  published  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  1897  (PGrenf.  2.59).  The 
original  reading,  ddXrjTriv  yepbiaK-qv  rkxv-qv,  interpreted  as  "a  skilled 
worker  in  the  weaver's  craft,"  led  Westermann  and  others  to  assert 
that  the  text  was  not  an  apprenticeship  contract.  But,  as  Signorina 
Zambon  shows  (4  f.),  Wessely  had  meanwhile  in  190241  quietly  pro- 
posed the  reading  fiadelv  T-qv  yepdiaK-qv  rkxviqv  —  palaeographically 
possible  and  making  better  grammar  and  sense.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
later  accepted  Wessely 's  proposal,  as  does  Signorina  Zambon.42 
Thus  understood,  the  text  shows  that  in  the  year  189  a  woman 
named  Taseus  apprenticed  her  slave  Stotoetis  (name  dubious)  to 
the  master-weaver  Paouetis  for  twenty  months. 

The  next  two  contracts  are  of  indefinite  dates  in  the  late  second 
or  third  century.  In  Antinoopolis  (PSI  241)  a  professional  athlete, 
Silvanus,  also  called  Posis,  apprenticed  his  fourteen-year-old  slave 
Nike  to  the  master-weaver  Aurelius  Antinous,  also  called  Apion,  for 
twelve  months  with  daily  pay  of  four  obols  for  the  last  six  months. 
Finally  we  discover  from  an  Oxyrhynchus  contract  that  a  much 

38  Johnson  332. 

•  39  Zambon,  table  facing  p.  14.  Slave  weavers  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
32.1.65.2. 

40  Wessely,  Stud.  Pal.  22  (1922)  no.  40. 

41  K.  Wessely,  "Karanis  und  Soknopaiou  Nesos,"  Denkschr.  Akad.  Wien  47  (1902) 
Abh.  4,  p.  32. 

42  See  Zambon  4  f .  for  fuller  details.  She  dismisses  Cronert's  interpretation  that  the 
boy  concerned  was  free,  because  he  is  called  irals  which  invariably  means  "slave"  in 
the  apprenticeship  contracts,  whereas  vios  is  always  used  for  a  child  of  free  parents. 
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longer  period  of  apprenticeship  would  permit  the  slave  to  earn  at  a 
rapidly  increasing  rate  while  she  learned.  On  this  plan  the  owner 
would  not  pay  for  the  slave's  instruction,  but  the  master  weaver 
would  have  the  slave's  output  of  work  at  a  low  price  over  a  term  of 
years  after  considerable  skill  had  been  developed.  Here  are  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  between  an  Oxyrhynchite  lady  Platonis,  also 
called  Ophelia,  and  the  master-weaver  Lucius  of  Aphrodisium  in  the 
Small  Oasis:43 

Platonis  apprentices  to  Lucius  her  slave  Thermuthion,  who  is  under  age, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  weaving  for  a  period  of  four  years,  .  .  .  for  which 
period  she  is  to  feed  and  clothe  the  girl  and  produce  her  to  her  instructor 
daily  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  to  be  im- 
posed on  her  by  him  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  trade,  her  pay  being 
for  the  first  year  at  the  rate  of  eight  drachmae  a  month,  for  the  second 
year  twelve  dr.  a  month,  for  the  third  year  sixteen  dr.  a  month,  and  for 
the  fourth  year  twenty  dr.  a  month,  and  that  the  girl  is  to  be  allowed  an- 
nually eighteen  days'  holiday  on  account  of  festivals,  while,  if  there  are 
any  days  on  which  she  does  no  work  or  is  ill,  she  shall  remain  with  her 
instructor  for  a  number  equal  to  these  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  taxes 
upon  the  trade  and  imposts  upon  apprenticeship  being  chargeable  to  the 
instructor. 

The  fifth  example  of  a  contract  for  the  apprenticeship  of  a  slave 
in  weaving  is  an  unpublished  document  from  Karanis,  dating  from 
270  A. D. 44  Aurelius  Ision  of  Karanis  apprenticed  his  female  slave,45 
whose  name  and  age  are  not  specified,  to  the  58-year-old  freedwoman 
weaver  Aurelia  Libyce  for  one  year.  The  purpose  is  stated  in  about 
the  usual  way:  xp6s  fiadrjcnv  r^s  rex^s,  and  Libyce  gives  the  usual 
promise  to  produce  a  girl  /jLe/jLadrjKvlav  tt\v  rkxvt]v  hreXccs  Kad1  dfioLOT^Ta 
t&v  dfir]\LK<jov  avrrjs. 

Our  final  example  of  an  apprenticeship  contract  (BGU  1021), 
from  Oxyrhynchus  in  the  third  century,  shows  an  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  named  Aurelius  Sentius  apprenticing  his  slave 
Ptolemaeus  to  a  kt€vktt7)s  named  Theon  for  three  years.  There  is  an 
unsettled  dispute  over  the  true  meaning  of  KrevLarrjs :  Bliimner,  Reil, 
and  Westermann  define  it  as  "wool-carder,"  Preisigke  and  Liddell- 

43  POxy.  1647,  as  translated  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt. 
^  44  p  Mich.  Inv.  5191  b.    Information  about  this  text  is  kindly  supplied  by  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  C.  Youtie. 

46  7}  7r<us.  Youtie's  interpretation  in  a  letter  to  the  author:  "I  think  in  such  a  text 
as  this,  where  the  apprentice  is  not  clearly  designated  'daughter'  and  Ision  makes  an 
investment  in  the  girl  to  the  extent  of  one  year's  training,  we  must  assume  that  she  is 
his  property.    And  after  all  7rcus  =  'slave'  is  normal  usage  in  the  late  period." 
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Scott-Jones  as  "hairdresser"  or  "friseur."46  Signorina  Zambon 
(38)  leans  to  Reil's  opinion  on  the  ground  that  weaving  and  its 
auxiliary  trades  flourished  in  Oxyrhynchus  (and  Tebtunis),  but  she 
wonders  why  an  apprentice  would  need  three  years  to  learn  wool- 
carding  when  apprentice  weavers  learned  their  trade  in  a  year  or 
slightly  longer.  The  latter  argument  seems  so  pointed  as  to  be 
nearly  conclusive.  A  slave  of  modest  intelligence  should  learn  how 
to  card  wool  in  a  couple  of  weeks  without  a  formal  apprenticeship. 
But  hairdressing  was  an  art  whose  skillful  results  were  highly  prized 
and  were  indeed  beautiful,  as  is  abundantly  clear  from  ancient  litera- 
ture and  sculpture.47  The  ornatrices  or  ornatores  were  always 
slaves,48  and  all  readers  of  Martial  recall  his  outraged  protest  at  the 
lady  who  struck  down  with  a  heavy  mirror  her  hairdresser  Plecusa 
for  the  offense  of  letting  one  ringlet  go  astray.49  That  ornatrices 
had  to  serve  a  rather  long  apprenticeship  is  the  implication  of  a 
Roman  jurist's  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  when  a  legacy  was  be- 
queathed to  slave  ornatrices,  those  slaves  who  had  studied  under  a 
teacher  for  only  two  months  could  not  be  legally  considered  orna- 
trices and  therefore  could  not  receive  the  legacy.50  This  is  definite 
proof  that  apprenticeship  in  hairdressing  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  two  months  of  training  were  considered  only  a  begin- 
ning —  not  even  enough  to  constitute  a  legal  minimum.  It  is  our 
view  that  the  KrevLarrjs  Theon  was  operating  a  beauty  parlor  in 
Oxyrhynchus,  and  was  willing  to  take  apprentices  such  as  Ptole- 
maeus  for  a  long  period  of  training  in  a  fine  art  whose  customers  were 
ultra-fastidious. 

If  the  apprenticeship  system  for  training  slaves  operated  freely 
in  Roman  Egypt,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  an  accepted  policy  also  in  Rome  and  the  Western  Mediter- 
ranean. We  turn  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  the  Elder  Cato:  "He  used  to 
lend  money  also  to  those  of  his  slaves  who  wished  it,  and  they  would 

46  H.  Bliimner,  Technologie  und  Terminologie  1  (Leipzig  1875)  116  f.;  Th.  Reil, 
Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  des  Gewerbes  im  hellenistischen  Aegypten  (Leipzig  1913)  99; 
Westermann,  The  Slave  Systems  etc.  121,  note  24;  Preisigke,  Worterbuch  s.v.;  LSJ  s.v., 
citing  Galen  13.1038  Kiihn,  PTeb.  322.23,  and  Gloss.  Johnson  391  does  not  try  to 
resolve  the  doubt. 
*   47  See  discussion  and  illustrations  in  DarSag  s.v.  "Coma." 

48  E.  Saglio  in  DarSag  4.239;  H.  Bliimner  in  Baumeister's  Denkmdler  1.619,  s.v. 
"Haartracht." 

49  Mart.  2.66.    Cf.  Juv.  6.490-93. 

so  Digest  32.1.65.3.:  Ornatricibus  legatus  Celsus  scripsit  eas  quae  duos  tantum 
menses  apud  magistrum  fuerunt  legatos  non  credere.    Other  jurists  disagreed  with  this. 
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buy  boys  with  it,  and  after  training  and  teaching  them  for  a  year  at 
Cato's  expense,  would  sell  them  again.  Many  of  these  boys  Cato 
would  retain  for  himself,  reckoning  to  the  credit  of  the  slave  the 
highest  price  bid  for  the  boy."51  All  this  was  strictly  business,  of  a 
profitable  sort,  and  doubtless  other  Romans  followed  Cato's  example. 
The  Digest  (17.1.26.8)  cites  as  an  imaginary  situation  a  smith 
(faber)  who  bought  a  slave  for  ten  aurei,  taught  him  his  craft,  and 
then  resold  him  for  twenty.  Ulpian  (Digest  19.2.13.3)  speaks  of 
the  leasing  of  slaves  for  instructional  purposes  (servum  docendum 
conducere)  as  if  it  were  a  standard  procedure.  Apprenticeship  was 
seemingly  the  method  used  to  train  slave  barbers,  for  Petronius 
(94.14)  speaks  of  pueri  discentes  who  used  an  edgeless  razor  until 
they  mastered  the  art.  Similarly  the  chief  mirror-maker  in  the 
imperial  palace  taught  a  cluster  of  discentes. 52  From  Rome  we  have 
the  hexameter  epitaph  of  a  slave  boy,  delicium  doniini,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve  after  making  a  good  start  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
goldsmith's  trade.53 

While  most  of  the  known  architects  of  the  Roman  world  were 
free  or  freedmen,  a  few  were  slaves,  who  probably  owed  their  train- 
ing to  apprenticeship.  Examples  from  the  time  of  the  Republic  are 
Corumbus,  slave  of  Balbus,  and  Hospes,  slave  of  an  unidentified 
Appia;  and  later  there  was  Tychicus,  who  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Domitian.54  Epictetus,  who  knew  conditions  in  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,  alludes  (4.1.117)  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing  a 
slave  architect. 

III.    The  Paedagogium 

Imperial  Rome  devised  another  scheme  for  educating  slaves  in 
addition  to  apprenticeship.  The  Roman  paedagogium  was  antiq- 
uity's most  systematic  and  durable  plan  for  educating  slave  children. 
Since  it  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Mohler,  and  more  briefly  by 
Navarre  and  Ensslin,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  summary  ac- 
count.55 

51  Plut.  Cat. Mai.  21.7,  trans,  by  Perrin.  "Offenbare  Lehrlingsausbildung,"  says 
Westermann,  RE  Suppl.  6.971,  s.v.  "Sklaverei." 

62 ILS  1779 :  praepositus  speclariarorum  .  .  .  discentibus  speclariaris. 
M  ILS  7710;  Bucheler,  Carm.  Lat.  Epigr.  403. 

64  De  Ruggiero,  Diz.  Epigr.  s.v.  "Architectus"  645,  lists  these  and  other  slave 
architects.  We  learn  of  "Corumbus  Balbi"  from  Cic.  Att.  14.3.1 ;  of  Hospes  from  CIL 
X  4587;  of  Tychicus  from  ILS  7733a. 

66  O.  Navarre,  s.v.  "Paedagogium,"  DarSag  4.271  f . ;  W.  Ensslin,  s.v. 
"Paedagogiani,"  RE  18  (1942)  2204  f . ;  Mohler,  article  cited  in  note  6,  above. 
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The  great  Roman  households,  where  mating  of  the  slaves  by 
contubernium  was  generally  permitted  or  encouraged,  had  swarms  of 
unproductive  vernae  who  were  too  young  to  work.  The  shrewd 
Romans  decided,  in  order  to  eliminate  idleness  and  heighten  the 
future  economic  value  of  the  promising  boys  among  these  children 
to  organize  schools  for  them  within  the  household.  Selected  for 
teachers  were  the  school-attendants  (paedagogi)  of  the  free  children, 
who  knew  how  to  teach  at  least  from  observation,  or  other  intelligent 
slaves  who  were  likewise  given  the  title  of  paedagogi  or,  more  fully, 
paedagogi  puerorum.  The  room  or  area  set  aside  for  the  instruction 
of  the  slave  boys  in  the  great  establishments  was  called  the  paeda- 
gogium.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  paedagogium  in  one  of  his  villas  (un- 
specified), and  of  a  gymnasium  for  his  slaves  in  the  Laurentine  villa ; 
probably  Mohler  is  right  in  believing  that  the  paedagogium,  with  a 
gymnasium  as  part  of  the  school,  was  in  the  Laurentinum.56  Seneca 
gives  us  to  understand  that  lavish  quarters  were  typically  provided 
for  the  paedagogia,  as  part  of  the  showy  outlay  of  millionaires.57 

The  paedagogia  are  usually  called  "page-schools,"  but  Mohler 
has  ably  argued  that  this  was  only  part  of  the  story,  for  the  useful- 
ness of  pages  was  restricted  to  a  few  years  of  part-time  duty  while 
they  were  young  and  handsome.  The  Romans  had  in  mind  larger 
objectives,  of  preparing  slaves  worthy  to  become  freedmen  in 
responsible  and  trusted  positions  as  chamberlains,  bookkeepers, 
secretaries,  or  procurators.  Hence  the  slaves  were  undoubtedly 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  indeed  they  got  much  the 
same  kind  of  basic  education  that  free  boys  did,  besides  specific 
training  in  various  duties  of  the  dining  room. 

Of  the  specific  training  there  are  a  few  inklings  in  the  authors  of 
the  first  century.  Columella  complains  bitterly  that  Rome  has  no 
schools  of  agriculture,  a  matter  vital  to  the  commonwealth,  but  does 
have  "training-schools  for  the  most  contemptible  vices  —  the  sea- 
soning of  food  to  promote  gluttony  and  the  more  extravagant  serving 
of  courses."58  Certainly  the  students  in  such  schools  were  slaves. 
Seneca,  in  his  epistle  on  slavery  (47.6),  remarks  on  the  trained  skill 
of  the  fowl-carver,  learned  from  a  teacher;  and  Juvenal's  chronic 

56  Plin.  Ep.  2.17.7  (gymnasium  meorum) ,  7.27.13  (several  slave  boys  sleeping  in 
paedagogio).    Mohler  270. 

57  Sen.  Tranq.  anim.  1.8:  praestringit  animum  apparatus  alicuius  paedagogii. 

58  Colum.  1.  praef.  5:  contemptissimorum  vitiorum  ofneinae,  gulosius  condiendi 
cibos  et  luxuriosius  fericula  struendi.    Translation  by  Ash,  LCL. 
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indignation  was  easily  enlisted  against  a  carver  who  danced  and 
gestured  with  flying  knife  until  he  had  rehearsed  all  the  lessons  of  his 
teacher.69 

In  the  imperial  household,  where  we  can  trace  the  paedagogium 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Caracalla,  an  elaborate  organiza- 
tion required  several  paedagogi,  sometimes  a  subpaedagogus,  a 
"master  medical  rubber  of  distinguished  children,"  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  school  furniture,  an  anointer,  and  a  hairdresser.60  Clearly 
excellent  care  was  taken  both  of  the  health  and  physical  appearance 
of  these  boys,  as  well  as  of  their  education.  The  ages  of  the  boys, 
ascertained  from  inscriptions,  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen ;  and 
their  names  suggest  that  their  ancestors  were  mostly  from  Greece 
or  the  Greek  world.61  The  school  building  that  they  used  in  the 
second  century  was  one  called  Caput  Africae,  on  the  Caelian  Hill.62 
In  the  year  198  the  surprising  number  of  twenty-four  paedagogi,  all 
freedmen,  formed  the  teaching  corps  for  hundreds  of  slave  pupils 
ad  Caput  Africae  (CIL  VI  1052).  Another  city  that  always  had  a 
large  contingent  of  imperial  slaves,  as  the  discovery  of  the  cemeteries 
proved,  was  Carthage;  and  there  too  an  imperial  paedagogium, 
doubtless  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  was  operated  (CIL  VIII  12649- 
51). 

The  prominence  and  ability  of  the  freedmen  who  served  the 
imperial  house  of  Rome  are  mute  witnesses  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
paedagogium.  Take  just  one  example  of  a  man  whose  education  and 
career  suggest  a  background  in  the  paedagogium.  Helicon,  the 
Egyptian  chamberlain  of  Caligula,  a  man  sufficiently  powerful  at 
court  to  stir  up  the  emperor  against  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  de- 
scribed by  Philo  as  "an  accursed  and  abominable  slave  who  had 
tasted  a  cultural  education  through  the  ambitiousness  of  his  former 
owner,  who  presented  him  to  Tiberius."63 

Thinking  of  such  men  as  Helicon  and  the  many  influential  freed- 
men whom  we  encounter  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  Mohler  summarized 
his  study  as  follows: 

69  Juv.  5.121,  and  parallels  in  Mayor's  note. 

60  These  terms  in  the  inscriptions  of  CIL  VI  are :  tnagister  iatrolipta  pueronim  emin- 
entium  (8981),  a  superlectile  (8973),  unctor  (V  1039),  and  ornatrix  (8977). 

61  Most  of  their  teachers  likewise  had  Greek  names. 

62  G.  Gatti,  "Del  Caput  Africae  nella  seconda  regione  di  Roma,"  Ann.  d.  Inst,  di 
Corr.  Arch.  54  (1882)  191-220;  De  Ruggiero  s.v.  "Africae  caput,"  Diz.  Epigr.  1.350; 
Platner-Ashby,  Topog.  Diet.  Anc.  Rome  98  f. 

«3  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium  166;  Balsdon,  The  Emperor  Gains  (Oxford  1934)  135. 
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To  ask  the  question  what  these  men  had  been  doing  in  their  teens  is  to 
answer  it.  They  had  been  learning  to  write  perfect  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
had  mastered  the  mathematical  knowledge  necessary  to  administer  the 
finances  of  rich  provinces  .  .  .  (277).  All  of  the  more  important  func- 
tions in  a  city  household,  be  it  remarked,  would  require  a  high  degree  of 
literacy  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  .  .  .  The  more  favored 
Roman  slave  boy  was  given  an  education  roughly  comparable  with  that 
of  .  .  .  American  youth  today.  Its  primary  purpose  was  selfishly  utili- 
tarian, but  its  effect  was  to  make  the  slave  a  self-respecting  human  being, 
and  prepare  him  for  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
which  came  to  him  with  manumission  (279  f.). 

IV.    Learning,  Entertainment,  and  Business 

Philosophy,  beloved  by  the  Greeks  and  regarded  as  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  education,  was  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  slaves,  although 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  provide  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Many  slaves  were  entirely  content  to  be  deprived  of  what  they  con- 
sidered a  dubious  blessing ;  thus  Trimalchio  ordered  that  his  tomb- 
stone should  proclaim  that  he  made  thirty  millions  and  never  listened 
to  a  philosopher's  lectures  (Petron.  71.12). 

Gellius  has  left  us  a  list,  short  but  still  too  generously  inclusive, 
of  the  slave  philosophers.64  First  he  names  Phaedo,  who  became  a 
slave  after  being  taken  prisoner  of  war  and  was  purchased  for 
manumission  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  at  the  latter's  sug- 
gestion. Undoubtedly  Phaedo's  education  was  acquired  before  and 
after  his  short  term  of  slavery.65  Menippus  of  Gadara,  however, 
was  a  slave  from  birth,  and  very  likely  had  the  rudiments  of  education 
before  manumission.  Pompylus,  trusted  slave  and  later  freedman 
of  Theophrastus,  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the  culture  of  the  Lyceum 
but  did  not  become  a  teacher  or  writer.  Persaeus  does  not  right- 
fully belong  in  Gellius'  list,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite 
student  rather  than  the  slave  of  Zeno  Stoicus.66  Mys,  the  slave  of 
Epicurus,  is  a  legitimate  and  indeed  an  excellent  case  of  a  slave 
philosopher;  Epicurus  held  him  in  high  esteem,  wrote  several 

64  Gell.  2.18.  The  passage  is  largely  repeated  in  Macrob.  Sat.  1.11.41-44. 
66  The  story  of  Plato's  being  sold  into  brief  slavery  is  considered  legendary :  U. 
Kahrstedt,  "Platons  Verkauf  in  die  Sklaverei,"  Wiirzburger  Jbb.  f.d.  Altertumsw.  2 
(1947)  295-300.  Aristotle's  friend  Hermias  may  have  been  a  student  of  philosophy  in 
the  Academy  but,  pace  Theopompus,  he  never  was  a  slave:  D.  E.  W.  Wormell,  "The 
Literary  Tradition  concerning  Hermias  of  Atarneus,"  YCS  5  (1935)  58,  66,  73. 

"  66  F.  Susemihl,  Gesch.  d.  griech.  Litt.  in  d.  Alexandrinerzeit  (Leipzig  1891)  1.69, 
note  263;  K.  Deichgraber,  RE  19  (1937)  927. 
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philosophic  letters  to  him,  and  manumitted  him  only  in  his  will.67 
As  for  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Gellius  himself  acknowledges  that  he  was 
simply  sold  into  slavery  in  his  mature  years,  having  had  his  educa- 
tion long  prior  to  his  enslavement. 

But  the  most  striking  case  was  that  of  Epictetus,  mentioned  last 
by  Gellius  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  everyone.  While  still  a  slave  of 
Epaphroditus,  the  freedman  secretary  of  Nero,  Epictetus  was  al- 
lowed to  study  Stoicism  under  Musonius  Rufus,  the  chief  Stoic 
teacher  of  the  time.68  The  history  of  Epictetus  found  an  echo  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  when  a  nameless  slave  in  Pisidia  became  well 
versed  in  Stoicism,  and  in  good  hexameters  professed  his  admiration 
for  his  prototype,  Epictetus.69 

Outside  the  list  supplied  by  Gellius  we  may  draw  momentary 
attention  to  a  philosophic  slave  of  Plutarch,  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
Gellius.70  This  nameless  slave,  though  a  rebellious  fellow,  "had  his 
ears  imbued  with  the  books  and  arguments  of  philosophy" — so 
much  so  that  once  when  Plutarch  ordered  him  flogged  for  misbe- 
haviour, he  protested  that  this  violated  the  principles  of  Plutarch's 
own  book  Ilept  aopyrjalas.  On  this  point  Plutarch  courteously  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  with  him,  but  commanded  the  flogging  to  continue 
during  the  debate. 

Aside  from  the  philosophers,  the  list  of  writers  born  or  reared  in 
slavery  is  meager.  The  biography  of  Aesop,  the  Phrygian  slave 
who  wrote  fables,  is  beclouded  with  fable.  Ister,  historian  and 
polygraph,  was  Callimachus'  slave  and  pupil ;  his  career  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  lost  work  of  Hermippus  of  Berytus  on  slaves  renowned 
for  cultural  achievement.71  Hermippus  himself  was  an  example  of 
the  sort  of  slave  whom  his  book  honored.  According  to  some  re- 
ports, Iamblichus,  the  Syrian  writer  of  romance  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  was  the  son  of  slaves.72 

Among  the  Latin  writers,  Livius  Andronicus  was  educated  in 
freedom  and  fell  into  slavery  later  through  the  fortunes  of  war. 

67  Epic.  fr.  152-55  Usener;  Diog.  Laert.  10.21  (the  will). 

68  Thought  to  be  implied  by  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  3.54:  rois  irporpe^a/jLevots  ''EirlnTriTov 
eirl  to  cj>Ckoo-o4>eiv . 

69  The  hexameter  inscription  was  found  and  published  by  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  PASAth 
3(1888)  315  f.,  no.  438;  commentary  was  promptly  provided  by  G.  Kaibel,  Hermes  23 
(1888)  541-45. 

7°Gell.  1.26;  cf.  K.  Ziegler,  s.v.  "Plutarchos,"  RE  21.665. 
71  Suid.  s.v.  T<xtpos;  F.  Jacoby,  RE  9.2270. 
72Suid.  s.v.  'Id/z/3\ixos. 
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Terence,  however,  because  of  his  intelligence  and  good  looks,  was 
given  a  liberal  education  by  his  master  C.  Terentius  Lucanus  before 
manumission.73  Exactly  the  same  qualities  commended  Publilius 
Syrus  to  his  Roman  master,  who  proceeded  to  manumit  him  and 
then  give  him  a  careful  education.74  We  do  not  certainly  know 
whether  Hyginus  and  Phaedrus  were  educated  before  or  after  their 
liberation.75 

Some  of  the  educated  slaves  or  freedmen  who  may  have  had  a 
servile  education  were  themselves  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 
The  first  grammaticus  of  Rome,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  Spurius 
Carvilius,  freedman  of  Spurius  Carvilius  Maximus  Ruga.76  This 
was  about  254-34  B.C.,  and  in  that  period  we  should  assume  that 
this  freedman,  whose  original  servile  name  is  not  recorded  by 
Plutarch,  was  a  Greek.  This  was  just  about  the  time  when  the 
Greek  freedman  Livius  Andronicus  was  also  teaching  school  in  Rome. 
Cato  the  Censor  owned  a  Greek  grammatistes  named  Chilon,  who 
earned  revenue  for  his  master  by  teaching  many  boys,  although 
Cato  was  unwilling  to  trust  him  with  his  own  son.77  Somewhat 
later  there  was  the  slave  grammaticus  Daphnis,  known  only  from  a 
reference  in  the  Elder  Pliny.78  Marcus  Aemilius  Scaurus  (163/2- 
90/88  B.C.),  the  famous  princeps  senatus,  bought  Daphnis  for  700,000 
sesterces  —  the  highest  price,  as  far  as  Pliny  knew,  that  was  ever 
paid  for  a  person  born  in  slavery. 

For  the  slave  grammatici  of  the  Empire  our  source  of  information 
is  Suetonius,  De  grammaticis.  C.  Julius  Hyginus,  librarian  and 
polymath  as  well  as  grammaticus,  was  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  gained  freedom  only  as  a  recognition  of  his  educa- 
tion and  scholarly  powers  (Suet.  Gram.  20).  Orbilius,  the  plagosus 
grammaticus  remembered  by  Horace  and  all  his  readers,  had  a  Greek 
slave  Aphrodisius  whom  he  educated,  probably  as  an  investment. 
The  investment  was  good,  for  Scribonia,  ex-wife  of  Augustus,  pur- 
chased Aphrodisius  and  manumitted  him  to  be  her  client  freedman 
(ibid.  19).    C.  Melissus  of  Spoletium  was  born  free,  but  through 

73  Suet.  Vit.  Ter.  1. 

74  Macrob.  Sat.  2.7.6:  manu  missus  et  maiore  cura  eruditus. 

75  See  below  on  Hyginus. 

76  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  59:  irp&Tos  aveco^e  7pa/zjuaTo5i5a07caAeuw>. 

77  Plut.  Cat.  Mai.  20.3  ■.xapitvTa  5ov\oi>  e'xe  ypafMfiaTLarriv  ovofjia  XLXuva,  iroWovs 
bibaanovTa  7rcu5as. 

78  Plin.  N.H.  7.128.  Westermann  (The  Slave  Systems  etc.  100)  denies  credence  to 
this  extravagant  price  and  suspects  textual  corruption  in  Pliny. 
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expositio  came  into  slavery.  Then  his  owner,  whose  identity  we  do 
not  know,  educated  him  thoroughly  and  presented  him  to  Maecenas 
as  a  grammaticus.  So  friendly  and  kind  was  the  treatment  that  he 
received  from  Maecenas  that  when  his  mother,  now  re-entering  the 
picture,  claimed  him  for  freedom,  he  chose  to  remain  as  Maecenas' 
slave.  Later,  however,  he  accepted  manumission  and  had  a  career 
as  a  librarian  and  writer  (ibid.  21).  The  famous  Remmius  Palae- 
mon  was  a  home-born  slave,  trained  as  a  weaver,  presumably  by  the 
apprenticeship  system.  Later,  while  acting  as  paedagogus  for  his 
owner's  son,  he  absorbed  a  liberal  education.  Being  manumitted, 
he  set  up  business  as  a  teacher  and  gained  top  rank  among  the 
grammatici  at  Rome,  where  he  presently  earned  400,000  sesterces  a 
year  from  his  school.79  Herzog  (1016)  thinks  he  must  have  taken 
large  numbers  of  slaves  among  his  students  in  order  to  build  up  such 
an  unexampled  income. 

Among  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  listed  by  Suetonius  only  one, 
Voltacilius  Pitholaus,  was  of  servile  origin.  His  task  was  that  of  a 
doorkeeper,  chained  to  his  post  (ostiarius  in  catena),  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  he  had  much  leisure.  Evidently  he  spent  his 
time  in  study,  for  he  won  his  freedom,  became  a  rhetor  and  a 
teacher  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  wrote  history.80  Possibly  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  was  Asclepiades,  called  prjropiKbs  dovXos  in  a 
papyrus  of  Arsinoe  (a.d.  72/3). 81 

Akin  to  the  slaves  who  were  prepared  to  teach  were  those  who 
were  skilled  to  entertain  at  dinners  of  the  wealthy  or  the  wise.82 
To  a  dinner  guest  who  failed  to  appear  Pliny  wrote  (Ep.  1.15.2)  in 
a  tone  of  jesting  reproach :  Audisses  comoedos  vel  lectorem  vel 
lyristen  vel,  quae  mea  liberalitas,  omnes.  The  comoedi  who  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  were  not  comic  actors  but  slaves  (or  freedmen) 
who  gave  dramatic  readings  from  the  comedies.  Pliny  mentions 
them  in  five  other  passages.83    Seneca  (Const.  11.3)  describes  how 

79  Suet.  Gram.  23.  According  to  the  sequence  of  events  in  Suetonius  (ibid.  7), 
M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  nutritore  suo  manumissus  institutusque,  was  freed  before  he 
received  his  education  as  a  grammaticus. 

80  Suet.  Gram.  27  (Rhet.  3).  This  rhetor's  name  is  disputed,  but  I  have  followed 
the  text  of  R.  P.  Robinson. 

*lStud.  Pal.  4.67,  line  289.  Westermann  (The  Slave  Systems  etc.  121,  note  18) 
leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  Asclepiades  was  himself  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  or 
simply  the  slave  of  a  rhetor. 

82  The  Romans  tell  nothing  of  how  their  many  slave  actors  acquired  an  education. 
The  best  actors  were  valued  so  highly  that  some  had  to  pay  upward  of  700,000  sesterces 
for  their  freedom:  Plin.  N.H.  7.128. 

83Plin.  Ep.  3.1.9;  5.19.3  (freedman  Zosimus) ;  9.17.3;  9.36.4;  9.40.2. 
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dinner  guests  were  entertained  by  slave  jesters,  who  leveled  bold 
barbs  of  contumelious  wit  at  their  masters.  "Some  people  pur- 
chase saucy  boys  for  this  purpose,"  he  reports,  "and  keep  them 
under  a  teacher  to  sharpen  their  skill  in  impudence,  so  that  they 
may  become  expert  in  casting  studied  insults."  At  other  dinner 
tables  readers  (lectores  or  anagnostae)  regaled  the  diners  with  selec- 
tions from  poetry  or  prose.84  The  household  of  the  cultured  busi- 
ness man  Atticus  was  replete"  with  anagnostae  optimi  et  plurimi 
librarii,  each  one  of  whom  was  home-born  and  home-trained,  so 
that  we  are  entitled  to  consider  Atticus  a  prominent  and  systematic 
educator  of  slaves.85 

In  this  matter  Atticus'  contemporary  Crassus  was  even  more 
ambitious.  Plutarch  (Crassus  2.5)  declared  that  all  the  other  con- 
stituent parts  of  Crassus'  wealth  were  overshadowed  by  his  slaves : 
"So  many  slaves  and  such  slaves!  readers,  secretaries,  assayers  of 
silver,  comptrollers,  and  decorators  of  the  dinner  table!  And  he 
personally  supervised  and  looked  after  them  while  they  learned,  and 
actually  taught  them." 

The  amanuenses  of  the  Romans  were  usually  Greek  slaves,  such 
as  those  educated  by  Atticus  and  Crassus.  Demetrius,  Martial's 
amanuensis  during  the  earliest  part  of  his  literary  activity,  died  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  was  manumitted  on  his  death-bed  (Mart. 
1.101).  All  the  amanuenses  listed  in  Dessau  were  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  several  with  Greek  names,  one  of  them  a  woman.86  Suetonius 
(Nero  44)  says  that  amanuenses  and  dispensatores  were  especially 
valuable  slaves. 

Cicero  himself  claimed  to  have  educated  one  slave,  his  famous 
stenographer  and  secretary  Tiro.  The  very  name  of  Tiro  may  be 
significant  in  this  connection,  for  Groebe  reasonably  theorized  that 
Cicero,  who  specifically  called  himself  Tiro's  magister  (Fam.  16.3.1), 
considered  Tiro  his  apprentice  and  named  him  from  his  tirocinium.87 
The  education  that  Tiro  received  from  Cicero  was  surely  of  a 
humanistic  nature,  whereas  in  shorthand  Tiro  was  either  autodidact, 

"  84  Pliny  (Ep.  8.1)  was  solicitous  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  favorite  slave- 
reader  Encolpius.  Cicero  was  upset  at  the  death  of  his  anagnostes  Sositheus  (Att. 
1.12.4) 

86  Nepos,  Att.  13.3.  Scholarly  Atticus  invariably  had  an  anagnostes,  never  a 
musician  or  other  sort  of  entertainment,  at  his  dinners:  ibid.  14.1. 

-*6,ILS  7392-99.  The  woman  secretary  (ibid.  7397)  was  Grapte,  slave  of  Egnatia 
Maximilla,  a  wealthy  lady  of  Neronian  Rome,  known  from  Tac.  Ann.  15.71.  Paulus, 
Sent.  3.6.70,  alludes  to  servi  amanuenses. 

-  87  P.  Groebe  s.v.  "M.  Tullius  Tiro,"  RE  7 A.  1319. 
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if  he  really  did  invent  the  Notae  Tironianae™  or  was  the  pupil  of 
some  specialist.  Cicero  was  only  three  years  older  than  Tiro,  and 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  in  their  maturity89  suggest 
that  Cicero  had  done  the  youthful  teaching  in  a  casual  and  informal 
way.  Despite  Cicero's  admiration  for  Tiro,  he  kept  him  in  the 
status  of  slavery  for  fifty  years. 

Every  shorthand  writer  listed  in  the  indices  to  Dessau  was,  like 
Tiro,  either  a  slave  or  a  freedman  (see  also  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
tract for  apprenticeship  in  tachygraphy,  above,  p.  330).  The  will 
of  a  wealthy  Elatean,  from  the  second  century  of  our  era,  mentions 
the  slave  shorthand  writer  of  Epaphroditus.90  The  shorthand 
teachers  as  well  as  the  practitioners  were  called  notarii,  and  Martial 
indicates  that  the  attendance  in  their  schools  was  heavy.91  Such 
schooling  added  greatly  to  the  market  value  of  the  slaves ;  the  Code 
of  Justinian  (7.7.1.5)  prices  notarii  at  fifty  solidi,  as  against  twenty 
for  unskilled  slaves.  In  the  Late  Empire  the  sons  of  free  men  took 
up  stenographic  training,  and  these  notarii  had  a  new  and  greater 
importance  in  the  imperial  bureaucracy.92 

Bookkeeping  was  another  of  the  occupations  traditionally  con- 
signed to  slaves  and  freedmen.93  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
trained  and  competent  bookkeepers,  ambitious  calculatores  wrote 
textbooks  called  commentarii  and  operated  special  schools  which 
were  well  patronized  by  servile  clientele.94  Trimalchio  as  a  slave 
from  Asia  learned  to  keep  books  and  then  became  a  financial  manager 
{dispensator)  for  his  owner  or  patron  ;95  many  other  slaves  doubtless 

88  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Jerome  (Chron.  year  2013),  and  this  as- 
cription is  generally  sustained  by  scholars,  e.g.  Arthur  Mentz,  "Die  Entstehungsgeschi- 
chte  der  romischen  Stenographic"  Hermes  66  (1931)  371. 

89  Cic.  Fam.  16.16.1:  eum  nobis  amieum  quam  servum  esse  maluisti. 
90 IG  IX  1.128,  line  16. 

91  Mart.  10.62.4  f . : 

Nec  calculator  nec  notarius  velox 
maiore  quisquam  circulo  coronetur. 

92  Marrou  414  f. 

93  Occupations  of  freedmen  listed  in  Digest  38.1.7.5:  librarius  vel  nomenculator  vel 
calculator  vel  histrio  vel  alterius  voluptatis  artifex.  Antoninus  Pius  specifically  ex- 
cluded calculatores  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  of  liberal  studies,  thereby  making 
them  ineligible  for  the  exemptions  and  privileges  accorded  to  teachers :  Cod.  lust. \0. 53  A. 

94 ILS  7755,  elogium  of  the  slave  calculator  Melior,  author  of  a  textbook,  obiit 
a.d.  144  at  Ostia.  The  passage  cited  above,  note  91,  from  Martial  alludes  to  the  numer- 
ous students  of  bookkeeping.    Marrou  555  f.,  note  13;  Mohler  266. 

95  Petron.  29.4:  Hinc  quemadmodum  ratiocinari  didicisset,  dein  dispensator  factus 
esset.  .  .  .  Cicero  (Rep.  5.3.5)  gives  the  minimum  qualification:  dispensator  litteras 
scit. 
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had  a  similar  career.  The  financial  manager  of  the  Armenian  War 
in  the  time  of  Nero  was  a  slave,  whose  name  is  not  recorded  but 
whose  ability  so  impressed  Nero  that  he  manumitted  him  for  the 
staggering  price  of  13,000,000  sesterces  (Plin.  N.H.  7.129).  In  the 
late  second  century  a  slave  named  Callistus  was  unsuccessful  banker 
for  his  master  Carpophorus,  a  Christian  in  the  imperial  household ; 
despite  reverses  this  same  Callistus  rose  to  be  Pope  (a.d.  217-22) 
—  the  only  Pope  of  servile  origin  (Hippol.  Philosophumena  9.12). 

V.  Physicians 

On  slaves  as  doctors  our  earliest  informant  is  Plato.96  The 
Greeks  held  the  profession  of  medicine  in  high  esteem,  and  the  doors 
of  their  medical  schools  in  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  elsewhere  were  closed  to 
slaves.  "The  Athenians  forbade  slaves  to  learn  the  art  of  medicine," 
is  the  bald  statement  of  Hyginus  (Fab.  274.10) ;  and  this  is  probably 
true,  subject  to  the  following  exception  which  Plato  chances  to 
mention.  Practicing  physicians  needed  and  had  semi-skilled  assist- 
ants, some  free  men  but  mostly  slaves,  who  were  also  by  courtesy 
called  doctors.  These  helpers  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  the  medical 
technique  just  by  observation,  experience,  and  by  following  their 
masters'  orders;  what  they  lacked  was  medical  theory,  scientific 
background,  and  logical  understanding  of  what  they  were  doing. 
The  doctors  permitted  or  even  encouraged  their  helpers  to  offer 
medical  treatment  to  slaves  either  in  the  homes  or  in  the  doctors' 
offices  (iatreia) ;  they  were  glad  to  have  their  burden  lightened  so 
that  they  could  better  attend  to  the  needs  of  their  free  patients. 
Plato  gives  a  lively  portrayal  of  the  bedside  manner  characteristic 
of  a  slave  doctor  treating  a  slave:  "He  writes  him  a  secondhand 
prescription,  with  a  cocksure  air,  issuing  his  orders  like  a  tyrant 
whose  will  is  law,  and  then  rushes  off  to  the  next  slave-patient."97 
Clearly  Plato,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  respected  only  the 
iarpos  ekevdepos. 

Though  Diogenes  Cynicus,  when  sold  into  slavery  to  Xeniades, 
remarked  to  his  new  master  that  even  a  slave,  if  he  were  a  doctor, 
could  command  obedience  from  his  lord  (Diog.  Laert.  6.30),  we  have 

96  Plat.  Legg.  4.720;  9.857c-D.  Speaking  of  physicians  and  paidotribai  as  potenti- 
ally enslaved  by  Gorgian  eloquence,  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  (452e)  was  of  course  using 
bovXov  metaphorically;  Westermann  {The  Slave  Systems  etc.  13,  note  43)  erred  in  infer- 
ring from  this  passage  that  there  were  slave  physicians  and  educators. 

97  Plat.  Legg.  4.720c,  slightly  paraphased  by  E.  B.  England  in  his  commentary. 
Cf.  Fritz  Wehrli,  "Der  Arztvergleich  bei  Platon,"  MusHelv  8  (1951)  178  f. 
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no  certain  example  of  a  slave  in  Greek  lands  giving  medical  treat- 
ment to  his  master  or  to  other  free  men.  Reinach,  in  his  fine  article 
on  the  doctor  in  antiquity,  alleges  the  case  of  Aristogenes  of  Cnidus, 
slave  of  the  philosopher  Chrysippus,  and  physician  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas.98  Here  Reinach  was  following  an  unreliable  notice  in 
Suidas,  where  confusion  is  manifest  in  two  articles  on  the  same  man. 
Aristogenes  was  a  respected  medical  writer,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Celsus  and  Galen,  who  offer  no  hint  of  what  would  have  been  a 
remarkable  fact  —  that  he  had  been  a  slave.  A  just  conclusion, 
reached  by  Max  Wellmann  (RE  2.932),  is  that  Aristogenes  was  not 
a  slave  of  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  but  a  pupil  of  the  physician 
Chrysippus.  One  of  the  numerous  manumission  records  of  Delphi, 
of  the  paramone  type,  shows  that  the  new  freedman  Damon  was 
obligated  for  five  years  to  collaborate  in  medical  practice  with  his 
manumittor  Dionysius;  this  suggests  but  does  not  prove  that 
Damon  already  in  slavery  had  been  trained  for  medical  work." 

At  Rome  it  was  a  different  story.  Senators  and  knights  con- 
sidered the  medical  profession  quite  beneath  their  dignity;  literary 
men  made  merry  over  the  quacks  and  invented  the  joke,  repeated 
thereafter  ad  nauseam,  that  the  doctors  were  in  league  with  the 
undertakers;  and  stiff-necked  Cato  was  not  the  only  person  who 
totally  mistrusted  the  Greek  doctors  in  Rome.100  The  moderate 
Roman  view  was  stated  with  polite  condescension  by  Cicero  in  the 
De  officiis  (1.42.151):  "The  professions  such  as  medicine,  architec- 
ture, and  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  either  involve  a  higher 
learning  or  are  utilitarian  to  no  small  degree,  are  honorable  for  those 
to  whose  social  status  they  are  suited." 

Thus  the  Roman  upper  classes  relegated  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  such  humble  people  as  slaves  and  freedmen.  Reinach  gave  a 
correct  summarization : 

On  peut  dire,  d'une  maniere  generate,  que  les  medecins  grecs  etaient  pour 
la  plupart  des  hommes  libres,  exercant  souvent  en  pays  etranger  ou  dans 

98  S.  Reinach,  DarSag  3.1671  b. 

99  SGDI  2.1899,  dated  155/4  by  Daux,  Chronologie  Delphique  (Paris  1943)  54. 
Marcus  N.  Tod,  "Epigraphical  Notes  on  Freedmen's  Professions,"  Epigraphica  12 
(1954)  3-26,  observes  on  page  14:  "Professions  followed  by  freedmen  and  freedwomen, 
in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  were  learned  and  practised  by  them  even  before  their  emanci- 
pation."   Westermann  agrees:  The  Slave  Systems  etc.  13,  note  24. 

100  The  Elder  Pliny  (N.H.  29.11  and  13  ff.)  pretty  much  agrees  with  the  uncom- 
prising  hostility  voiced  by  Cato.  He  quotes  the  epitaph  of  an  unfortunate  victim: 
TVRBA  MEDICORVM  PERU. 
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des  cites  autres  que  la  leur;  mais  que  les  medecins  romains,  sous  la  Re- 
publique  et  le  Haut-Empire,  etaient  d'ordinaire  des  affranchis  ou  des 
esclaves,  de  nationality  ou  d'origine  hellenique.101 

Turn  to  the  Augustan  Age  and  the  imperial  household.  The 
personal  physician  of  Augustus  was  a  Greek  freedman  named 
Antonius  Musa.102  Besides  Musa  there  was  probably  a  whole 
coterie  of  medici  servi,  to  one  of  whom  Augustus  refers  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  granddaughter  Agrippina  shortly  before  his  death: 
"Em  sending  a  doctor  from  among  my  slaves,  and  Eve  written  to 
Germanicus  to  keep  him  if  he  wants  to."103  Note  that  Augustus 
can  readily  spare  this  doctor  permanently ;  surely  this  implies  that 
there  were  a  number  of  others  on  the  staff.104  Throughout  the  city 
in  this  period  the  doctors  were  ordinarily  slaves,  as  Orosius  gives  us 
warrant  to  believe:  "Now  in  the  48th  year  of  Caesar's  rule  such  a 
severe  famine  overtook  the  Romans  that  Caesar  ordered  the  schools 
of  gladiators,  all  the  foreigners,  and  the  great  throngs  of  slaves,  too, 
except  the  physicians  and  the  teachers,  to  be  expelled  from  the 
city."105 

The  large  and  wealthy  Roman  households,  exactly  like  the 
imperial  household,  needed  more  than  one  medical  slave.  Thus  the 
Digest  (40.5.4E6)  does  not  hesitate  to  posit  two  or  more  in  a  hypo- 
thetical testament:  "Richard  Roe  made  this  provision  in  his  will: 
'I  commend  to  you  my  doctors  N  and  N  ;  it  will  be  for  you  to  decide 
whether  you  want  to  have  some  good  freedmen  who  are  also  doctors. 
But  I  was  afraid  that  if  /  gave  them  freedom  the  same  thing  would 
happen  that  happened  to  my  dearest  sister:  her  doctor-slaves,  on 
being  manumitted  by  her,  fulfilled  their  obligations  of  service  and 
left  her.'  " 

Somehow  these  slaves  had  received  a  medical  education.  Rusch- 
mann  points  to  the  valetudinaria,  or  infirmaries  for  slaves,  in  the 
great  Roman  households,  and  conjectures  with  high  probability 
that  "it  was  here  that  the  slaves  who  were  trained  for  doctors  at  the 

101  S.  Reinach,  s.v.  "Medicus,"  DarSag  3.1671. 

102  On  Musa  see  Dio  53.30  and  the  other  references  assembled  by  Max  Wellmann, 
RE  1.2633  f. 

103  Aug.fr.  41  (ed.  Malcovati),  from  Suet.  Calig.  8.4. 

-  104Severus  Alexander  in  the  third  century  had  a  staff  of  seven  palace  physicians 
(none  of  them  slaves)  :  SHA,  Alex.  Sev.  42.3. 

105LOros.  7.3.6.  The  inscriptions  of  Roma  Urbs  that  name  doctors  (CIL  VI  9562- 
609,  33811,  37805  and  37805a)  show  a  high  percentage  of  slaves  and  freedmen. 
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wish  of  their  lords  were  instructed  in  the  healing  art."106  In  the 
valetudinaria,  the  masters  thought,  it  was  possible  for  the  medici 
servi  to  gain  clinical  experience  while  dealing  with  corpora  vilia; 
once  the  skill  was  acquired,  the  slaves  could  treat  the  master  and 
the  freeborn  persons  of  the  household.  The  slave  assistants  to  the 
doctors,  called  U7rr;perat  by  the  Greeks107  and  mediastini  by  the  Ro- 
mans, worked  in  the  LaTpela  or  dispensaries;  some  of  them  thus 
learned  enough  to  become  independent  practitioners.  Thus  Pliny 
speaks  of  medical  mediastini  who  earned  an  income,  apparently  as 
medical  masseurs.108  Some  doctors  found  it  advisable  to  free  their 
helpers  but  to  keep  them  in  their  employ  as  freedmen.  So  the 
Digest  says  (38.1.25):  "Likewise  physicians  generally  take  along 
freedmen  helpers  in  their  profession,  whose  services  they  cannot 
afford  all  the  time  except  by  hiring  them  out."  Medical  students, 
whether  slave  or  free,  also  learned  methodically  as  apprentices  and 
by  observing  the  teacher  in  his  actual  tending  of  the  sick.  Martial's 
readers  remember  how  Dr.  Symmachus  was  accompanied  on  his 
rounds  by  a  "hundred"  pupils,  all  of  whom  in  turn  felt  the  patient's 
pulse  (5.9). 

The  professors  of  medicine  who  trained  the  slaves  were  not  always 
of  the  most  scrupulous,  as  we  can  learn  from  an  indignant  passage 
in  Galen,  which  specifically  denounces  the  charlatanism  of  Thessalus 
of  Tralles  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Physicians  who  excelled  in  flattery 
rather  than  in  science,  protested  Galen,  found  an  easy  access  to  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  and  there  had  many  pupils  from  the  favorite 
slaves  when  these  had  become  exoleti.  (These  boys,  we  may  pause 
to  remark,  were  the  pages  and  chamberlains  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  paedagogia,  some  of  whom  were  their  masters'  delicati.)109 
'That  fellow  Thessalus,"  Galen  continues,  "not  only  flattered  the 

106  fh.  Puschmann,  A  History  of  Medical  Education,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Evan  H. 
Hare  (London  1891)  112. 

107  The  term  vir-qpitTai  used  by  Plato  (Legg.  4.720c)  is  corroborated  by  the  Coan 
inscriptions,  and  the  inscriptions  distinguish  between  virripkraL  and  nadrjraL:  Herzog, 
s.v.  "Arzt,"  Reallex.  f.  Ant.  u.  Christ.  1.721. 

los  piiny  (N.H.  29 A)  says  that  Prodicus  (legendum  Herodicus)  of  Selymbria,  by  his 
invention  of  medical  massage,  iatraleiptice,  opened  the  way  for  later  doctors  to  have 
money-earning  slave  anointers  and  rubbers.  A  tombstone  at  Carnuntum  in  Pannonia 
is  for  the  physician  Eucratus,  slave  of  the  physician  L.  Julius  Euthemus:  doubtless  this 
is  a  case  where  the  master  had  educated  the  slave  to  be  his  medical  assistant:  L'Annee 
£pigr.  1929,  215.  The  assistant  might  be  a  woman:  Alcimus,  physician  of  an  emperor 
(perhaps  Claudius),  was  patron  and  Kad-qy-qri]^  of  a  Roman  medica  named  Restituta : 
IGRR  I  283. 

109  References  from  Seneca,  Petronius,  the  Elder  Pliny,  and  Suetonius,  Nero  (col- 
lected by  Mohler  269)  all  belong  to  the  very  period  which  Galen  was  discussing. 
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rich  at  Rome  in  general,  but  also  readily  got  a  great  many  pupils 
by  promising  to  teach  the  art  in  six  months!"110 

The  passage  is  important  and  revealing.  In  the  apprentice  con- 
tracts of  Egypt,  the  minimum  time  to  train  a  slave  weaver  was  one 
year,111  and  no  free  boy's  apprenticeship  in  a  trade  is  known  to  have 
lasted  for  less  than  six  months.112  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Galen,  who 
had  studied  medicine  for  eleven  years  in  four  cities  before  under- 
taking to  practice,113  should  revile  Thessalus  for  pretending  that  he 
could  train  chamberlains  as  medici  servi  in  half  the  time  required  to 
learn  weaving?  How  could  any  true  disciple  of  Hippocrates  fail  to 
remember  the  great  aphorism:  6  <5e  /3tos  fipaxvs,  v  de  rkxvri  /jtaKprj? 
The  Elder  Pliny,  a  scientist  but  not  a  medical  man  and  not  involved 
in  intra-medical  jealousies,  also  had  only  contempt  for  Thessalus 
(N.H.  29.5.3). 

Now  Galen  clearly  indicates  that  Thessalus  was  not  unique; 
rather,  he  was  only  the  most  signal  personage  of  a  group.  Sundry 
other  Greek  doctors  in  Rome,  devotees  of  cupidity,  were  filling 
their  coffers  by  teaching  scraps  of  medical  knowledge  to  bright 
young  slaves  from  among  the  chamberlains,  personal  attendants, 
and  quondam  delicati  of  the  Roman  plutocracy.  The  epitaph  of  a 
certain  freedman  doctor  of  Asisium  by  its  financial  braggadocio 
unwittingly  brands  the  deceased  as  the  very  sort  of  fellow  at  whom 
Galen  was  aiming  his  shafts.  We  may  translate  this  epitaph  in 
full,  as  the  success  story  of  a  slave  who  was  a  spiritual  kinsman  of 
Trimalchio:  "P.  Decimius  Eros  Merula,  freedman  of  Publius, 
clinical  doctor,  surgeon,  oculist,  sevir.  He  paid  50,000  (sesterces) 
for  his  freedom.  He  paid  the  government  2000  for  his  sevirate.  He 
paid  30,000  for  erecting  statues  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  He  paid 
37,000  into  the  public  treasury  for  paving  streets.  He  bequeathed, 
on  the  day  before  he  died,  a  fortune  of  800,000. "114  Nec  umquam 
philosophum  audivit,  shall  we  add,  in  memory  of  Trimalchio. 

110  Galen,  Meth.  medendi  1.1  (X  4  Kiihn).  Thessalus  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
Methodist  school  of  medical  theory,  which  Galen  detested.  Perhaps  Galen  was  too 
hard  on  him  personally,  but  the  preposterousness  of  teaching  the  art  of  medicine  in  six 
months  deserved  a  blast  of  criticism.  Herzog  (1013)  calls  attention  to  the  unscientific 
astrologico-botanical  letter  of  Thessalus,  discussed  by  Cumont,  Rev.  de  philol.  d'hist. 
et  de  litt.  anc.  42  (1918)  85-108,  and  Festugiere,  "L'experience  religieuse  du  medecin 
Thessalos,"  Rev.  Biblique  48  (1939)  45-77. 
•  111  P.  Mich.  Inv.  5191  b. 

112Zambon45. 

-  113  Israel  E.  Drabkin,  "On  Medical  Education  in  Greece  and  Rome,"  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.  15  (1944)  333-51,  see  337. 

-  114  ILS  7812.    The  date  of 'the  inscription  is  uncertain. 
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If  this  is  part  of  the  degeneracy  that  was  rife  under  Nero,  it  con- 
tinued for  about  three  decades,  until  it  was  abruptly  arrested  in  the 
year  93  or  94.  The  man  who  called  the  halt  was  the  emperor 
Domitian,  as  was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  1935.  This  is 
the  story. 

In  1934  a  broken  marble  stele  lettered  with  two  important  in- 
scriptions, one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin,  was  discovered  in 
the  lower  city  of  ancient  Pergamum  near  the  ruins  of  a  building 
believed  by  the  excavator,  Theodor  Wiegand,  to  be  a  gymnasium 
of  the  Roman  era.115  Noting  that  both  inscriptions  concerned 
doctors,  Wiegand  had  the  happy  thought  of  entrusting  the  study 
and  publication  of  the  stone  to  Rudolf  Herzog,  a  competent  epi- 
grapher,  a  seasoned  investigator  of  ancient  medical  writings,  and 
an  honorary  M.D.  Herzog  accepted  and  executed  the  commission 
with  exemplary  promptness,  and  his  publication,  though  it  has 
for  twenty  years  been  little  heeded  in  America,116  is  of  first-rate 
significance.117 

Of  the  two  documents  it  is  the  Latin  one  which  immediately 
concerns  us.  It  is  a  rescript  of  Domitian,  addressed  to  the  unknown 
A.  Licinius  Mucianus  and  Gavius  Priscus  between  September  14,  93 
and  September  13,  94.  The  restoration  of  this  text  by  Herzog  has 
been  subsequently  approved  by  the  Italian  jurists  Arangio-Ruiz 
and  Riccobono,  and  is  reprinted  without  change  in  their  Fontes.ns 
We  present  the  Latin  text,  minus  the  formal  words  of  address,  and 
a  translation. 

DOMITIAN'S  RESCRIPT 

[Avaritiam  medicorum  atque]  praeceptorum  quorum  ars,  [tradenda 
ingenuis  adulesc]entibus  quibusdam,  multis  [in  disciplinam  cubiculariis] 
servis  missis  improbissime  [venditur,  non  humanitatis  sed  aug]endae 
mercedis  gratia,  [severissime  coercendam]  iudicavi.  [Quisquis  ergo  ex 
servorum  disciplin]a  mercedem  [capiet,  ei  immunitas  a  divo  patre  meo 
indulta],  proinde  ac  [si  in  aliena  civitate  artem  exerceat,  adim]enda 
[est]. 

115  The  Greek  inscription,  an  edict  of  Vespasian,  is  called  by  Herzog  the  Magna 
Carta  of  ancient  universities.  Herzog  (1018)  rightly  implies  that  the  gymnasium,  as 
an  educational  institution,  was  an  appropriate  spot  for  the  posting  of  these  two  docu- 
ments of  imperial  educational  policy.  And  Pergamum,  educational  and  cultural  capital 
of  Asia  (Marrou  265,  294  f.;  Esther  V.  Hansen,  The  Attalids  of  Pergamon  [Ithaca  1947] 
353-94),  was  wisely  chosen  as  one  place  of  publication. 

116  But  see  Drabkin  (above,  note  113)  347. 

117  For  the  full  reference  see  above,  note  6. 

118  S.  Riccobono,  Fontes  Iuris  Romani  Antejustiniani2  (Florence  1941)  1,  no.  77 
(this  volume  was  edited  by  Arangio-Ruiz). 
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TRANSLATION 

I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  curb  by  stringent  measures  the  avarice  of 
the  physicians  and  teachers,  whose  profession,  which  ought  to  be  trans- 
mitted only  to  a  limited  number  of  freeborn  young  men,  is  being  most 
shamelessly  sold  to  many  slave  chamberlains,  who  are  admitted  to  pro- 
fessional training  not  out  of  humane  sentiments  but  in  order  to  augment 
their  teachers'  income.  Therefore  whoever  shall  derive  pay  from  the  in- 
struction of  slaves  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  immunity  granted  by  my 
deified  father,  just  as  if  he  were  practicing  his  profession  in  a  foreign  city. 

The  motives  of  Domitian,  or  of  whatever  advisers  prompted 
him  to  issue  this  rescript,  are  partly  stated  in  the  document :  teach- 
ing and  medicine  both  belonged  among  the  liberal  professions,  and 
therefore  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few  ingenui,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  debased  by  being  sold  cheaply  to  large  numbers  of 
slaves.  However  sympathetic  we  may  be  with  slaves,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  in  the  context  Domitian  was  right.  Although 
the  last  of  the  Flavians  was  severe  in  legal  regulations  affecting 
slaves,  as  appears  from  three  titles  in  the  Digest  (40.16.1,  48.3.2.1, 
48.16.16),  this  rescript  was  primarily  directed  not  against  the  slaves 
themselves  but  against  those  who  for  venal  reasons  taught  the  slaves 
a  smattering.  The  emperor  could  not  have  wanted  his  fellow  Ro- 
mans to  be  cast  on  the  mercy  of  medici  servi  who  had  been  "edu- 
cated" by  charlatans  in  six  months.  UA  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing"  —  at  least  in  medicine. 

The  personal  physician  of  Domitian  was  a  Greek  freedman,  L. 
Arruntius  Sempronianus  Asclepiades  (ILS  1842),  presumably  a 
competent  practitioner,  whose  position  at  court  may  have  enabled 
him  to  gain  the  emperor's  ear  to  urge  higher  standards  of  medical 
education.  Herzog  (1014)  reasonably  suggests  that  Domitian  was 
directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  the  respected  and  self-respecting 
Greek  doctors  of  Rome : 

Wir  sehen  nun,  dass  mit  dem  erstarkenden  Einfluss  der  wissenschaftlichen 
griechischen  Arzte  in  Rom  gegen  Ende  des  I.  Jahrhunderts  n.  Chr.  eine 
gesunde  Reaktion  eintrat,  die  Domitian  bzw.  seine  medi'zinischen  und 
juristischen  Ratgeber  zu  seinem  Erlass  veranlasste  und  von  Galen,  wie 
wir  jetzt  sehen,  erst  nach  der  Schlacht  durch  tonendes  Pathos  verstarkt 
wurde.  Er  karhpft  gegen  den  toten  Thessalos  und  Theon  wie  Tacitus, 
der  jungere  Plinius,  der  alte  Martial  und  Juvenal  mutig  gegen  die  toten 
Bosewichter  des  I.  Jahrhunderts  n.  Chr. 

The  motivation  of  the  edict  may  also  stem  from  the  fact  that 
teachers  and  physicians  in  Rome  enjoyed  special  legal  privileges,  of 
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which  they  were  understandably  jealous.  These  privileges,  start- 
ing with  the  gift  of  citizenship  by  Julius  Caesar,119  had  been  extended 
by  later  emperors  and  most  recently  by  Vespasian  in  the  year  74,  as 
appears  from  the  edict  inscribed  on  the  same  Pergamene  stone  with 
Domitian's  rescript.  There  was  reason  for  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  two  educational  documents.  The  corps  of  free  teachers  and 
physicians,  enjoying  valuable  privileges  and  immunities,  were 
vehemently  opposed  to  having  their  ranks  swollen  by  ill-trained  and 
unworthy  practitioners.  The  privileges  of  course  were  not  available 
to  slaves,  but  the  educated  slaves  often  won  freedom,  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  imperial  grants,  unanimously  failing  to  make  any  excep- 
tion of  freedmen,  forces  us  to  conclude  that  freedmen  were  privileged 
along  with  the  free.  It  may  have  been  easy  to  persuade  Domitian 
that  the  simplest  way  to  halt  the  encroachment  on  valuable  privi- 
leges by  the  unworthy  was  to  forbid  the  instruction  of  slaves  in  the 
liberal  arts;  and  the  fitting  penalty  for  disobedience  was  the  can- 
cellation of  the  cherished  privileges. 

It  is  significant  that,  if  Herzog's  restoration  of  the  inscription  is 
correct,  the  slaves  accepted  for  accelerated  education  were  cubicu- 
larii.  Any  doubt  about  cubicularii  being  slaves  was  resolved  main- 
years  ago,  when  Rostovtzeff  found  from  CIL  that  among  twenty- 
five  cubicularii  of  the  first  century,  twenty  were  slaves  and  only  five 
were  freedmen,  although  in  later  centuries  these  proportions  were 
reversed.120  Among  the  confidential  freedmen  of  a  paterfamilias 
Ulpian  mentions  in  the  same  breath  "a  physician  or  a  chamber- 
lain."121 Is  it  not  possible  that  there  were  two  reasons  why  cham- 
berlains were  good  candidates  for  medical  training?  First,  they 
were  intelligent ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  chosen  as  close 
personal  attendants  of  the  emperor  and  his  house  and  of  the  Roman 
plutocrats.  Second,  their  duties  in  the  bedchamber  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  included  minor  and  routine  nursing  duties,  whereby 
they  approached  the  fringe  of  medicine.  On  this  point  we  have 
definite  though  limited  evidence:  an  inscription  on  a  funerary  urn 
from  the  Appian  Way,  dated  in  the  second  century,  honors  the 
ashes  of  Stephanus  Aug.  I.  ab  aegris  cubuclarior (urn) .122  Another 

119  Suet.  lid.  42.1.    See  the  account  of  subsequent  grants  of  privileges  in  Herzog 

979  f. 

120  Rostovtzeff,  RE  4.1734. 

121  Digest  38.2.14.7:  medicum  aut  cubicularium  aut  quern  alium  qui  circa  patrem 
fuerat. 

122  CIL  VI  8770,  republished  more  fully  and  accurately  VI  33749. 
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inscription  is  for  Parthenopaeus  ab  aeg(ris)  (CIL  VI  8771).  The 
Olcott  Epigraphical  Dictionary,  referring  to  these  inscriptions, 
defines  ab  aegris  as  "male  'hospital-nurse'  of  the  imperial  house." 
The  conclusion  is  certain  that  some  chamberlains  were  specifically 
assigned  to  nursing  duties.123 

Reaching  back  into  Hellenistic  history,  we  may  surmise  that 
the  late  Greek  monarchs  had  the  same  arrangement.  Our  earliest 
record  of  an  archiater,  originally  published  by  Homolle  in  1880,  is  a 
Delian  inscription  for  the  Antiochene  Craterus,  son  of  Craterus,  at 
the  court  of  Antiochus  VII  Sidetes  (regn.  159-29). 124  This  chief 
physician  was  also  in  charge  of  the  queen's  bedchamber  —  and 
therefore  of  her  chamberlains.  In  the  light  of  our  studies,  his  two 
duties  seem  not  unrelated. 

How  thoroughly  and  lastingly  effective  was  the  rescript  of 
Domitian?  The  question  is  hard  to  answer,  but  seemingly  the 
effect  was  immediate  and  lasting,  even  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was 
not  universal.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  rescript  scholars  like 
Reinach  had  observed  that  in  the  second  century  and  thereafter  the 
recorded  doctors  of  Rome  were  mostly  no  longer  slaves  but  free  men. 
The  reason  for  this  volte-face,  necessarily  unknown  to  Reinach  and 
his  contemporaries,  is  now  apparent  to  us  from  the  rescript.  The 
systematic  education  of  slaves  for  the  medical  profession  had  come 
to  a  halt. 

The  rescript  made  itself  felt  abroad  and  at  home.  Earlier  in  this 
paper  we  quoted  a  marriage  contract  of  Oxyrhynchus125  wherein  the 
husband  promised  to  give  any  children  who  might  result  from  the 
union  "the  education  suited  to  free  children."  Now  in  this  marri- 
age contract,  which  was  made  precisely  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  the 
clause  just  quoted  is  unique,  as  far  as  Grenfell  and  Hunt  could 
ascertain.  Perhaps  the  wording  reflects  a  timely  sensitivity  to 
Domitian 's  fresh  emphasis  on  a  liberal  education  for  the  free  and 
only  for  the  free.  In  the  palace  the  emperors  were  bound  to  set  an 
example  of  adherence  to  the  rescript.    Trajan  was  the  last  emperor 

123  Alfenus  Varus  in  the  Digest  (50.16.203)  describes  in  general  terms,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  above,  the  function  of  a  master's  unctores,  cubicularii,  coci,  ministra- 
tores:  ad  eius  corpus  tuendum  atque  ipsius  cultum. 

124  Homolle,  BCH  4  (1880)  218;  best  edited  now,  with  corrected  data  and  commen- 
tary, in  Inscr.  de  Delos  1547.  By  an  oversight  this  Craterus  appears  twice  in  the  same 
page  and  column  of  RE  (11.1622,  s.v.  "Krateros"),  in  articles  by  Kind  (3)  and  Gossen 
(5). 

-  12'°POxy.  265;  see  above,  p.  323. 
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whom  we  know  to  have  had  a  freedman  as  chief  physician  in  the  im- 
perial household.  This  was  C.  Calpurnius  Asclepiades  of  Prusa 
(ILS  7789) ;  born  in  the  year  87,  and  being  only  six  or  seven  years 
old  when  Domitian  issued  his  rescript,  he  could  not  have  received  a 
medical  education  until  after  he  was  manumitted.  The  chief 
doctors  of  later  emperors  were  free  men,  such  as  Galen  for  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Oribasius  for  Julian.  In  the  third  century  when 
Severus  Alexander  established  salaries  for  teachers,  physicians,  and 
other  men  of  learning,  he  authorized  free  rations  (annonae)  for  such 
of  their  students  as  were  poor  and  freeborn  (SHA,  Alex.  Sev.  44.4). 
This  fidelity  to  Domitian's  rescript  was  to  be  expected  of  an  emperor 
who  had  among  his  legal  advisers  such  towering  jurists  as  Paulus 
and  Ulpian.  In  keeping  with  Severus'  policy  was  his  choice  of 
palace  physicians:  the  seven  on  his  staff  were  all  free  men,  their 
leader  on  a  salary  and  the  others  on  double  or  triple  annonae  {ibid. 
42.3). 

Countering  the  indications  which  have  just  been  presented, 
there  are  tokens  of  imperfect  obedience  to  Domitian's  rescript. 
Outside  and  even  inside  the  palace  the  continued  existence,  in 
diminished  numbers,  of  medici  servi  and  medici  liberti  is  attested  by 
authors,  inscriptions,  and  laws.  Secundus  was  a  medical  slave  in 
the  imperial  household  at  Carthage  in  the  second  century,126  and 
in  the  same  period  the  African  Apuleius  had  a  medical  slave  Themi- 
son  (Apol.  33).  Julian  (Or.  7.207d)  alludes  to  the  co-existence  in 
the  fourth  century  of  free  doctors  and  private  medical  slaves: 
"Freeborn  doctors  prescribe  whatever  is  necessary;  but  if  a  person 
happens  to  be  a  slave  by  fortune's  lot  but  a  doctor  by  profession,  he 
is  in  the  ticklish  situation  of  being  obliged  simultaneously  to  flatter 
and  cure  his  master."  St.  Augustine  (CD.  22.8.3)  tells  an  interest- 
ing story  about  a  medicus  domesticus  of  Innocentius,  a  Roman  ex- 
magistrate  at  Carthage  in  the  fourth  century.  Innocentius' 
doctor  was  a  competent  and  honest  person,  in  spite  of  his  servile 
position;  and  indeed  a  pair  of  provisions  in  the  Code  of  Justinian 
indicate  that  medici  servi  in  the  late  empire  were  thoroughly  trained. 
The  Code  (7.7.1.5a)  sets  the  following  prices  for  certain  categories  of 
slaves:  unskilled,  twenty  solidi;  skilled,  up  to  thirty;  a  shorthand 
writer,  up  to  fifty ;  and  a  doctor,  up  to  sixty.  For  a  female  obstetri- 
cian (a  skillful  midwife)  the  price  is  the  same  as  for  a  doctor  (ibid. 
6.43.3.1). 

126  CIL  VIII  12923  (exact  date  indeterminable). 
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The  Lex  Visigothorum,  originating  in  the  fifth  century  and  re- 
flecting at  many  points  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  shows  that  the 
early  medieval  world  had  totally  discarded  the  viewpoint  of  Domi- 
tian's  rescript.  ■  Here  is  the  pertinent  provision  of  the  Visigothic 
Law  (11.1.7,  ed.  Zeumer,  MGH):  "If  any  physician  takes  a  slave 
(famulus)  under  his  instruction,  he  shall  receive  twelve  solidi  for  his 
beneficial  services."    Domitian's  rescript  had  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  other  prong  of  the  rescript  impaled  the  teachers,  praeceptores. 
The  word  used  in  the  edict  of  Vespasian  on  the  same  stone  is  Traibevral. 
Since  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  slaves  or  ex-slaves  who  became 
rhetors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Domitian  referred  essentially  to  the 
grammatici.  Of  slaves  and  freedmen  among  the  grammatici  there 
was  a  great  abundance,  as  we  have  seen  from  Suetonius  and  other 
sources.  Most  of  the  grammatici  were  teachers,  but  millionaires 
might  have  a  retinue  of  learned  slaves  as  surrogates  for  their  own 
ignorance.  How  the  avarice  of  teachers  could  be  gratified  in  edu- 
cating such  slaves  to  suit  the  king's  taste  we  can  gather  a  hint  in 
Seneca.127  Calvisius  Sabinus,  an  early  contemporary  of  Seneca, 
had  great  wealth  and  a  bad  memory,  but  his  ambition  was  to  im- 
press people  by  his  learning  and  culture.  On  the  theory  that  money 
can  buy  anything,  including  knowledge,  he  had  slaves  trained 
(faciendos  locavit),  one  in  Homer,  one  in  Hesiod,  and  one  in  each -of 
the  nine  lyric  poets ;  thereafter  these  slaves  stood  by  him  at  dinners 
as  deipnosophists,  so  to  say,  who  kept  him  supplied  with  a  running 
fire  of  poetic  quotations  with  which  he  plagued  his  guests.  Seneca 
says  that  Sabinus  spent  1,100,000  sesterces  on  this  knowledge  by 
proxy;  surely  some  teacher  or  teachers  became  suddenly  rich. 

We  will  assume  that  Calvisius  Sabinus  was  unique  in  his  foible, 
and  yet  other  rich  men  exhibited  folly  that  was  less  ridiculous  with- 
out being  wholly  dissimilar.  Galen  (Protr.  6)  rages  at  the  wealthy 
fools  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  having  their  slaves  taught  the 
arts,  while  they  themselves  remain  ignorant:  tovs  iiev  oheras 
hibibaaKOVTCLL  rkxvas,  tcl/jltoXv  ttoXXclkls  els  clvtovs  apyvpiov  avaXlGKovres, 
eavT&v  be  dfieXovai.  "How  shameful,"  he  continues,  "for  a  slave 
sometimes  to  be  worth  10,000  drachmas,  and  his  master  not  worth 
one !"  Galen  is  here  speaking  in  general  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  which 
he  would  obviously  include  medicine  and  literature ;  therefore,  unless 
he  was  beating  a  dead  dog,  he  silently  testifies  to  the  evasion  of 
Domitian's  rescript,  less  than  a  century  after  its  promulgation. 


Sen.  Ep.  27.5-8.    Herzog  called  attention  to  the  pertinence  of  the  passage. 
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VI.    Phsyical  Education 

One  topic  remains,  not  a  fruitful  one  for  our  purpose.  A  branch 
of  education  that  the  Greeks  esteemed  as  important,  liberal,  and 
noble  was  the  education  of  the  body.  The  stern  exclusion  of  slaves 
from  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  physical  education  was  an  ancient 
and  enduring  policy  on  which  the  Greeks  presented  a  united  front. 
All  Greeks  before  Alexander  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Solonian 
law:  "A  slave  shall  not  take  exercise  or  anoint  himself  in  the  pal- 
aestrae." The  few  deviations  from  this  law  in  and  after  the 
Hellenistic  Age  were  mostly  violations  only  of  the  second  clause 
—  the  anointing. 

In  Priene  about  100  B.C.  a  magistrate,  doubtless  a  gymnasiarch, 
was  honored  for  opening  the  gymnasium,  at  least  for  distributions 
of  anointing-oil  and  sacrificial  meat,  "even  to  those  who  through  ill 
fortune  have  no  share  in  the  gymnasium."128  A  few  years  later  the 
gymnasiarch  Zosimus  of  Priene  shared  the  gymnasium  "even  with 
those  forbidden  by  legal  stipulation  to  share  it."129  Zosimus' 
friendly  attitude  toward  slaves  was  further  shown  when  he  dis- 
tributed sacrificial  meat  to  his  fellow  magistrates,  to  the  senators, 
the  runners  in  the  long  race,  the  teachers  attached  to  the  gymnasium, 
and  to  the  public  slaves. 

Comparable  to  these  documents  of  Priene  are  two  of  Argos. 
In  the  principate  of  Claudius  or  later,  Tiberius  Claudius  Diodotus 
could  vaunt  that  he  was  the  first  and  only  man  who  distributed  oil 
in  the  gymnasia  and  baths  to  slaves  and  free  men  (IG  IV  606).  If 
Diodotus  was  first,  he  found  a  successor  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when 
Onesiphorus  at  his  own  expense  distributed  oil  unstintingly  in  every 
gymnasium  and  bath  from  dawn  to  sunset  to  every  free  man  and 
slave.130 

Under  the  Antonines  one  Phaenia,  surnamed  Bomation.  gave 
the  Laconian  city  of  Gythium  8000  denarii  as  an  endowment  to 
guarantee  the  free  distribution  of  oil  in  the  city's  gymnasium.  In 
the  legal  stipulation  of  the  endowment  we  read:  "And  I  wish  the 
slaves  also  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  anointing,  for  six  days 
annually,  with  no  archon  or  councilman  or  gymnasiarch  preventing 

128  Inscr.  Prien.  123,  as  interpreted  by  the  editor,  Hiller  von  Gartringen.  Note 
the  apologetic  periphrasis  for  "slaves"  and  the  humane  implication  that  they  deserve  a 
better  lot. 

™~Ibid.  112,  lines  95-100  and  110-12. 

130  IG  IV  597,  dated  under  Trajan  by  Westermann.  s.v.  "Sklaverei,"  RE  Suppl. 
6.1051. 
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them  from  being  anointed."131  The  latter  clause  correctly  implies 
that  the  officials  thus  named  generally  had  the  duty  of  excluding 
slaves  from  the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium,  in  Gythium  as  else- 
where. 

Asclepiades  at  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygia  was  another  benefactor 
of  slaves,  this  time  under  Hadrian.  At  his  own  expense  he  served 
as  "gymnasiarch  of  free  men  and  slaves,  from  daybreak  to  nightfall, 
with  small  measures  of  oil  from  the  basins"  (OGIS  479).  Again  the 
slaves  were  restricted  to  the  anointing;  nothing  more.  The  same 
story  again  in  an  unidentifiable  Macedonian  city,  A.D.  211 :  a  woman 
gave  the  city  10,000  Attic  drachmas  to  supply  gymnasium-oil  to 
citizens,  foreigners,  and  slaves  during  a  three-day  festival.132 

In  6  B.C.  in  Alexandria  a  club  (avvodos),  composed  mostly  of 
slaves  of  the  emperor  Augustus  and  created  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  him,  had  a  gymnasiarch  among  the  officials.133  Cer- 
tainly such  a  club  had  no  gymnasium,  but  it  may  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  its  craving  for  gymnastic  oil. 

All  the  foregoing  instances  show  slaves  getting  the  merest  nibble. 
Men  of  wealth  and  good  will  pride  themselves  on  letting  slaves  see 
the  inside  of  the  gymnasium,  for  a  free  distribution  of  gymnastic 
oil.    Was  there  no  more  than  that?    In  rare  instances  there  was. 

The  ample  treasures  of  the  Zenon  correspondence  have  disclosed 
Zenon's  close  interest  in  the  education  of  two  boys,  one  named 
Heracleotes,  the  other  Pyrrhus.  Heracleotes  in  a  memorandum  to 
Zenon  and  a  certain  Nestor  twice  particularized  that  he  was  a  free 
boy,  being  trained  as  a  professional,  money-earning  cithara  player.134 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  receiving  a  general  education  (jua^-iara,  including 
7pajUjuara)  and  an  intensive  training  for  athletic  competition,  is  not 
designated  as  free,  and  both  Rostovtzeff  and  Preaux  have  categor- 
ized him  as  a  slave.135    We  have  two  letters  addressed  to  Zenon  in 

131 IG  V  1.  1208,  lines  38-41  (between  161  and  169  a.d.). 

132  D.  Detschev,  Bull,  de  I'Inst.  arch,  bulgare  13  (1939)  190-94,  reported  by  C.  B. 
Welles,  AJA  52  (1948)  277,  and  J.  and  L.  Robert,  "Bulletin  Epigraphique"  (in  REG) 
1948,  no.  112;  1949,  no.  99.  The  stone  was  found  in  Sveti  Vratch  on  the  middle 
Strymon. 

™BGU  1137;  Wilcken,  Chrest.  112. 

134  P.  Lond.  Inv.  2096,  discussed  by  H.  I.  Bell,  Raccolta,  Lumbroso  (Milano  1925) 
3-22. 

135  PCairoZenon  59060  =  Hunt-Edgar,  Select  Pap.  (LCL)  no.  88  (257/6  B.C.). 
See  also  PSI  443,  of  the  same  year,  a  memorandum  from  Pyrrhus  to  Zenon  complaining 
about  arrears  in  provisions  and  oil  for  use  in  the  palaestra.  Preaux  769  identified  with 
Pyrrhus  the  "boy"  mentioned  in  PSI  340,  where  we  read:  a.Tc6<jTti\ov  5'  i]fiiv  nai  to 
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257/6  by  Hierocles,  director  of  the  palaestra  in  Alexandria,  on  the 
educational  progress  of  Pyrrhus.  The  letter  (PCairoZenon  59060) 
that  seems  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two  shows  that  Zenon  had  made 
anxious  inquiry  about  Pyrrhus,  ordering  his  athletic  training  to  con- 
tinue if  Hierocles  was  sure  that  he  would  be  a  winner,  but  otherwise 
to  save  the  expense  and  avoid  possible  interference  with  his  book- 
studies  (7pd/x/xara).  Hierocles  replied  that  only  the  gods  could 
guarantee  future  athletic  victories  for  Pyrrhus,  but  that  the  trainer 
Ptolemaeus  considered  him  much  better  than  the  other  trainees  who 
had  a  head  start  over  him  —  and  this  even  though  his  book-studies 
were  not  being  neglected.  Thus,  Hierocles  continues  to  Zenon,  "I 
hope  that  you  will  win  the  garland."  Perhaps  this  remark  is  very 
significant.  It  had  been  unknown  and  unthinkable  in  Greek  civiliza- 
tion that  a  slave  should  be  allowed  to  enter  athletic  competition. 
Now  that  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  through  Zenon,  the  powerful  agent  of 
Ptolemy's  dioecetes  Apollonius,  ventures  to  lower  the  bars  slightly, 
the  plan  is  to  credit  a  slave's  athletic  victory  to  his  owner.  Suppose 
Pyrrhus  wins :  the  official  announcer  will  proclaim :  vlk$  6  Zrjvcov. 

In  spite  of  Hierocles'  cautiously  optimistic  report,  Zenon  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  training  of  Pyrrhus,  and  a  second  letter  (ibid. 
59098),  seriously  mutilated,  shows  Hierocles  acknowledging  Zenon's 
intention  to  send  Pyrrhus  to  another  teacher. 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  documents  about  Pyrrhus 
finds  corroboration  elsewhere  in  the  Zenon  correspondence.  On 
June  12,  250  B.C.,  Rhodon  wrote  to  the  hoplomachos  Paramonus  and 
the  TratSdpta  about  "various  purchases  which  Paramonus  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make,  three  choes  of  honey,  a  mattress  for  which 
he  had  given  earnest-money  without  as  yet  obtaining  the  article, 
and  a  pig  for  the  festival  of  Arsinoe."136  This  hoplomachos  was  very 
likely  a  fencing  teacher,  as  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  7rai5dpia  would  be  boys  receiving  his  training,  as  Edgar  noted 
in  his  editorial  comments.  Again  we  may  interpret  iratSdpta  as 
"slaves,"  the  ordinary  signification  in  the  papyri. 

And  here  is  an  undated  letter  (PCairoZenon  59488)  from  Para- 
monus to  Zenon  :  "Paramonus  to  Zenon,  greetings.  When  you  were 
in  town  I  forgot  to  talk  to  you  about  strigils.  Now  since  they  are 
cheap  in  Memphis,  buy  me  some  of  the  finest  to  be  had,  of  Sicyonian 

iratbapiov  5  kdeUvves  /xoi,  iva  irpoa-aycofxeu  kcu  tovtov  irpos  tcl  nadrmara.    See  also  M. 
Rostovtzeff,  A  Large  Estate  in  Egypt  in  the  Third  Century  B.C.  (Madison  1922)  172-74. 
136  Quoting  C.  C.  Edgar  in  his  discussion  of  the  letter,  PCairoZenon  59298. 
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workmanship,  six  for  men  and  six  for  boys.  Also  get  an  artab  and 
a  half  of  dry  capers,  not  old,  but  as  fresh  as  possible.  Farewell." 
A  coach  or  instructor  in  any  aspect  of  physical  training  needed  a 
supply  of  strigils  for  scraping  the  olive  oil  off  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  exercise  period,  in  conjunction  with  the  bath.  Since  Paramonus 
was  evidently  training  slaves  at  Zenon's  behest,  he  had  a  right  to 
requisition  supplies. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  several  items  of  the  Zenon  cor- 
respondence is  that  Zenon  and  Nestor  were  investing  capital  in  the 
education  and  athletic  training  of  selected  boys,  some  of  whom  were 
slaves.  Now  such  a  policy  might  be  calculated  to  please  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
Greek  festivals,  athletic  and  otherwise,  and  founder  of  one  such 
festival,  the  Ptolemaea.  Furthermore,  as  Preaux  suggests,  Zenon 
and  Nestor  may  have  had  a  commercial  objective,  for  Philadelphus 
had  granted  an  immunity  —  exemption  from  the  salt  tax  —  to  all 
victors  in  the  Ptolemaea,  as  well  as  to  elementary  teachers  and 
gymnastic  teachers  (paidotribai) ,  and  to  their  descendants.137  The 
salt  tax  applied  to  slaves  at  half-rate,  and  at  full  rate  to  all  adult 
men  and  women  who  were  not  specifically  exempted  by  the  king.138 

Turning  now  from  Ptolemaic  Egypt  to  the  Roman  Empire,  we 
again  discover  scattered  traces  of  physical  education  for  slaves. 
Epictetus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Roman  customs,  noted 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  wealthy  lord  to  purchase  a  slave  paidotribes 
to  direct  his  own  program  of  exercises;  and  the  Digest  refers  to 
unctores  who  help  care  for  the  master's  body.139  In  Rome  the 
school  for  slaves  ad  Caput  Africae  had  an  unctor  —  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  aXe'tTTrjs  —  who  directed  physical  training  in  addition  to 
giving  oil  rubs.140  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  had  a  gymnasium  for 
his  slaves,141  and  the  school  ad  Caput  Africae  could  scarcely  have  had 
less.  A  Beneventan  epitaph  describes  an  eighteen-year-old  slave 
who  was  the  cupbearer  and  pet  of  his  master  (therefore  a  typical 
product  of  the  paedagogium  or  page-school)  as  doctus  palaestrae 

137  P 'Hal.  1  (Dikaiomata) ,  lines  260-64,  a  regulation  promulgated  by  Philadelphus 
between  259  and  253  B.C.,  just  prior  to  the  Zenon  documents  discussed  above.  See 
Preaux  766.  In  251/0  Zenodorus  made  a  very  prompt  report  to  Zenon  when  his  brother 
Dionysius  won  a  victory  at  the  Ptolemaea  in  Hiera  Nesos :  PSI  364. 

138  S.  L.  Wallace,  Taxation  in  Egypt  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian  (Princeton  1938) 
184  and  432,  note  6. 

13»Epict.  4.1.117;  Digest  50.16.203. 

140  CIL  V  1039  (Aquileia,  but  naming  Heliodorus  as  unctor  ad  Kaput  Africaes). 

141  Plin.  Ep.  2.17.7;  Mohler  272. 
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puer.U2  One  of  Trimalchio's  guests  noticed  in  a  portico  of  his  house 
a  bevy  of  couriers  (grex  cursorum)  being  exercised  by  a  trainer,143 
and  two  epitaphs  from  the  burial  ground  of  the  imperial  slaves  and 
freedmen  at  Carthage  commemorate  such  physical  trainers  of 
couriers  —  both  the  trainer  and  the  couriers  being  slaves.144 

Finally,  an  inscription  of  an  unidentified  Pisidian  city,  dating  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era  or  later,  gives  various  regulations  for  a 
local  athletic  meet,  including  the  following:  "If  a  slave  has  the  good 
luck  to  win,  a  fourth  of  the  prize  money  shall  go  to  his  fellow  com- 
petitors."145 This  is  a  unique  record  of  slaves'  being  allowed  to 
compete  in  Greek  athletic  games,  although  the  Zenon  documents 
presuppose  such  competition,  and  even  here  a  slave  victor  may  get 
only  a  reduced  prize,  so  that  those  who  lose  to  a  slave  may  be  con- 
soled by  sharing  in  the  prize  money.  Truly  the  penetration  of 
slaves  into  physical  education  was  pitifully  slight  and  hedged  by 
legal  restrictions  and  disabilities.  Ulpian,  interpreting  the  Lex 
Aquilia  in  reference  to  fatalities  in  athletic  competition,  says:  Hoc 
autem  in  servo  non  procedit ;  quoniam  ingenui  solent  certare  (Digest 
9.2.7.4). 

But  there  was  one  formidable  sort  of  physical  training  which  was 
wide  open  to  the  lowly,  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  gladiators  in  the 
Roman  world  were  slaves.  Gladiatorial  schools  (ludi),  which  have 
been  so  often  discussed  in  detail  that  they  need  not  detain  us  in  the 
present  essay,146  were  systematically  organized  in  buildings  of  which 
some,  as  at  Pompeii,  are  still  identifiable.  The  drill  in  sword-play 
and  in  handling  the  net,  trident,  and  other  weapons  was  strenuously 
carried  on  under  a  corps  of  specialists  rivaling  the  multiple  coaches 
of  a  modern  football  team :  doctor  myrmillonum,  magister  Samnitium, 
doctor  oplomachorum,  and  many  more.  In  the  ludi  gladiatorii  of 
Rome,  Capua,  Pompeii,  Alexandria,  the  Asian  cities,  and  elsewhere, 

142  CIL  IX  1880  =  ILS  5170. 

143  Petron.  29.7.  Compare  Trimalchio's  tabellarius  in  79.6  and  Schroff,  RE  4A. 
1846,  s.v.  "Tabellarius." 

144  CIL  VIII  12622:  Primus  Caes(aris)  n(ostri)  servus  exerchitator  (sic)  cursorum 
(late  first  or  early  second  century) ;  ibid.  12904:  Campester  Aug.  doctor  cursorum  (sec- 
ond century).  The  exercitator  and  doctor  were  considered  identical  by  Mommsen. 
CIL  VIII  p.  1337. 

145  The  inscription  was  found  by  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett  and  published  in  PASAth  3  (1888) 
167,  no.  275.  The  site  was  Fassiller.  See  the  republication  and  discussion  by  E.  N. 
Gardiner,  "Regulations  for  a  Local  Sports  Meeting,"  CR  43  (1929)  210-12. 

146  See  especially  G.  Lafaye,  DarSag  2.1578-83. 
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thousands  of  slaves  were  "educated"  in  this  fashion  so  that  they 
might  later  be  butchered  in  the  arena. 

VII.  Epilogue 

The  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  has  realized  that  it  is  easier  to 
discern  the  results  than  the  processes  of  servile  education  in  antiq- 
uity. About  educated  slaves  we  know  much,  and  far  more  than  has 
been  told  here ;  but  after  all  our  careful  combing  of  the  literary,  legal, 
papyrological,  and  epigraphic  sources  we  still  know  disappointingly 
little  about  the  teachers,  schools,  and  methods  that  made  it  possible 
for  slaves  to  acquire  a  limited  or  even  a  thorough  education. 

Apprenticeship  introduced  many  slaves  to  manual  trades  and 
even  to  shorthand  and  professional  instrumental  music.  The  well- 
organized  paedagogia  of  imperial  Rome  prepared  skilled  domestics, 
dining-room  personnel,  pages,  and  chamberlains;  and  many  of  these 
bright  and  literate  members  of  the  familia  urbana  could  by  independ- 
ent reading,  private  study,  and  alert  receptivity  gradually  extend 
their  education  until  they  were  capable  of  assuming  positions  of  great 
responsibility  and  power  as  freedmen  in  the  mansions,  the  palace, 
and  the  governmental  bureaus  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Capitalists 
like  Crassus  and  Atticus  employed  teachers  to  educate  slaves  sys- 
tematically as  an  investment,  and  on  the  slave  market  such  capital- 
ists could  offer  home-trained  readers,  secretaries,  and  business  man- 
agers. 

Slave  assistants  or  quasi-apprentices  of  the  physicians  learned  by 
doing,  quite  in  harmony  with  John  Dewey's  educational  philosophy, 
but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory ;  and  a  chorus  of  criticism  arose 
not  only  from  the  satirists  and  the  recalcitrant  Cato,  but  also  from 
the  scientist  Pliny  and  the  great  medical  leader,  Galen.  Domitian 
by  imperial  rescript  stopped  the  education  of  slaves  for  the  medical 
profession ;  but  this  rescript,  sometimes  evaded,  often  forgotten,  and 
finally  discarded,  did  not  become  part  of  the  living  blood-stream  of 
Roman  law. 

No  researcher  can  name  a  single  slave  lawyer  or  slave  athlete  in 
antiquity.  Rome,  esteeming  the  law  as  the  highest  of  all  professions, 
allowed  no  slave  to  enter  a  law  school  or  otherwise  acquire  legal 
training.  Greece,  regarding  the  education  of  the  body  as  a  noble 
and  indispensable  part  of  liberal  education,  divinely  blessed  and 
patronized  by  Hermes  and  Heracles,  jealously  reserved  the  gym- 
nasium for  Greeks  or  for  the  oecumenical  Greeks  of  the  Hellenistic 
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Age,  and  allowed  none  save  freeborn  Greeks  to  be  competitors  in 
the  Olympic  Games. 

Again  we  recur  to  Seneca's  point  that  masters  had  not  the  slight- 
est legal  obligation  to  educate  their  slaves.  Nevertheless  scores  of 
thousands  of  slaves  were  educated  in  a  wide  variety  of  lower  and 
higher  occupations.  Rarely  humanitarianism,  but  enlightened  self- 
interest  regularly  put  slaves  to  school,  and  their  schooling  had  good 
results  for  the  ancient  world.    Servi?    Immo  homines. 
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I.  ORGANIZATION 


The  American  Philological  Association  was  organized  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York,  on  July  29,  1869,  and  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  on  January  22,  1937. 

The  Charter,  By-Laws,  and  Regulations  and  Information  were 
printed  in  full  in  Proceedings  84  (1953)  iii-xi.  For  changes  made  since 
that  time  see  Proceedings  85  (1954)  iii. 

OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS,  AND  COMMITTEES  FOR  1955-56 


President:  George  Eckel  Duckworth 
First  Vice-President:  C.  Bradford  Welles 
Second  Vice-President:  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Paul  Lachlan  MacKendrick 
Editor:  Francis  Redding  Walton 


Nominating  Committee:  Lucius  Rogers  Shero  (1951-56),  William  Chase  Greene 
(1952-57),  Chairman,  Jakob  Aall  Ottesen  Larsen  (1953-58),  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt 
(1954-59),  T.  Robert  S.  Broughton  (1955-60). 

Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Monographs:  Bernard  Mann  Peebles  (1951-56), 
Chairman,  Robert  John  Getty  (1952-57),  Malcolm  Francis  McGregor  (1953-58), 
John  Bradford  Titchener  (1954-59),  John  Brodie  McDiarmid  (1955-60),  the  Editor 
and  the  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 

Finance  Committee:  Goodwin  Batterson  Beach,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  and  the 
Treasurer,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Program  Committee:  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Secretary,  Chairman 
ex  officio. 

Committee  on  the  Award  of  Merit:  Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt  (1953-56),  Chair- 
man, Clarence  Whittlesey  Mendell  (1954-57),  Cornelia  Catlin  Coulter  (1955-58). 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting:  The  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Secretary, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 

Delegate  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies:  Samuel  DeCoster  Atkins 
(1955-59). 

Representative  to  the  American  Classical  League:  The  Secretary,  ex  officio. 


Directors  in  addition  to  the  above: 


Goodwin  Batterson  Beach 
Howard  Comfort 
Gerald  Frank  Else 
Robert  John  Getty 


John  Lewis  Heller 
Louis  Alexander  MacKay 
Dorothy  Mae  Robathan 
Robert  Samuel  Rogers 


Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr. 
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PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1950-55' 


President 


1950-  51  :  William  Chase  Greene 

1951-  52:  Jakob  Aall  Ottesen  Larsen 


1952-  53:  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt 

1953-  54:  T.  Robert  S.  Broughton 


1954-55:  Harry  Caplan 


Secretary 


1950-53:  Meriwether  Stuart 


Editor 


1950-53:  Philip  Howard  De  Lacy 

time  and  place  of  meeting2 

1950:  December  27-29,  Toronto,  Ontario 
1951:  December  27-29,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1952:  December  28-30,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
1953 :  December  28-30,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1954:  December  28-30,  Boston,  Mass. 
1955:  December  28-30,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Award  of  Merit  was  established  in  December,  1950.  Awards  have  been 
made  for  the  following  publications: 

1951 :  David  Magie,  Roman  Rule  in  Asia  Minor. 
1952:  Cedric  Whitman,  Sophocles,  A  Study  of  Heroic  Humanism. 
1953:  Thomas  Robert  Shannon  Broughton,  The  Magistrates  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 

1954:  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt,  Henry  Theodore  Wade-Gery,  Mal- 
colm Francis  McGregor,  The  Athenian  Tribute-Lists. 
1955:  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  Aesopica. 

1  For  officers  previous  to  1910  see  Proceedings  40.cxlvi  f. ;  for  officers  from  1910- 
1945  see  Proceedings  81. xi;  for  officers  1946-1950  see  Proceedings  85. iv. 

2  For  time  and  place  of  meeting  from  1904  to  1930  see  Proceedings  62.1xxiii  f. ; 
from  1931  to  1949  see  Proceedings  85. iv. 
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II.  MINUTES 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  that  follow  have  been  abridged  in  the  interests  of 
economy.  Fuller  versions  will  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  those  interested,  on  receipt 
of  a  self-addressed  long  envelope  and  10^  postage. 

The  nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  being  the  eighty- 
seventh  meeting  since  the  organization  of  the  unincorporated  Associa- 
tion, was  held  in  the  Hollywood  Room  of  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  on  Friday,  December  30,  1955,  at  9  a.m.  The  identity  of  mem- 
bers was  established  at  the  door  by  B.  M.  Peebles  and  Philip  J.  Nolan. 
President  Caplan  was  in  the  chair.  At  the  first  session  for  the  reading 
of  papers  on  Wednesday  morning,  December  28,  1955,  he  had  announced 
the  following  appointments: 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee:  T.  Robert  S.  Broughton  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  and  William  C.  Greene  as  Chairman  for  1955-56; 
Committee  on  Resolutions:  Susan  P.  Cobbs  and  Gordon  M.  Kirkwood. 

The  Secretary  then  read  at  the  request  of  the  President  the  names 
of  the  members  who  had  died  during  the  past  year.  A  memorial  minute 
for  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  a  former  president  of  the  Association,  was 
read  by  Moses  Hadas,  as  follows : 

Frank  Gardner  Moore  was  born  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  25  September 
1865.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  and  scholar,  his  mother  had  read  the  Hebrew 
Bible  through  seven  times  before  she  was  21,  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  distinguished 
professors  at  Harvard.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  (B.A.  1886;  Ph.D.  1890),  began  his 
teaching  there,  went  on  to  Dartmouth  and  Trinity,  and  in  1910  was  called  to  Columbia, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1941.  He  died  in  Cleveland  on  18  November 
1955,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

'When  Moore  was  asked  to  preside  at  a  session  of  the  84th  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  at  Cleveland  in  1952  he  observed  that  the  occasion  marked  the  65th 
year  of  his  membership  in  it.  His  membership  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  keeping 
his  name  on  the  roll:  he  was  secretary  from  1904  to  1916  and  president  in  1917,  and 
he  edited  volumes  35  to  46  inclusive  of  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  It  was  Moore 
who  drew  the  emblem  which  appears  on  the  publications  of  the  Association. 

But  Moore's  services  to  learning  transcended  secretarial  and  editorial  duties 
carried  out  with  care  and  devotion.  His  life  and  work  gave  meaning  to  the  title 
scholar  and  gentleman.  His  teaching  and  writing  showed  the  highest  technical  com- 
petence, but  the  gentleman  was  never  lost  in  the  scholar;  all  his  work,  like  all  his  life, 
was  an  expression  of  sure  and  effortless  taste.  His  piety  to  scholarship  was  not 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  his  profession;  when  he  was  most  deeply  moved,  by 
events  happy  or  sad,  he  turned  naturally  to  Latin,  which  he  wrote,  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  unsurpassable  grace,  and  in  his  years  of  retirement  he  read  on,  usually 
Horace  and  Lucretius  in  winter,  Homer  in  summer.  Taste  as  well  as  learning  informed 
all  his  publications,  from  "A  Note  on  Lucretius"  in  Classical  Review  for  1890  to  "Three 
Canal  Projects,  Roman  and  Byzantine"  in  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  for  1950. 
Nor  are  his  annotated  editions  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  his  translations  of  Livy,  his 
The  Roman's  World  perfunctory  performances;  each  shows  mature  scholarship  and 
taste,  and  each  is  a  contribution  to  fuller  understanding. 
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It  was  during  Moore's  maturity  that  the  tide  turned  strongly  against  classical 
study,  and  some  of  us  grew  desperate  and  some  raucous  in  its  defense.  Moore  was 
neither.  His  mere  presence  in  a  faculty  was  a  sufficient  testimonial  to  the  worth  of 
the  discipline  which  had  shaped  him.  To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  his 
pupils  and  colleagues  and  to  those  he  touched  less  directly  he  has  bequeathed  a  pattern 
of  the  ideal  humanist. 

The  minute  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

A  memorial  minute  for  Harold  North  Fowler,  also  a  former  president 
of  the  Association,  was  prepared  by  Clarence  P.  Bill,  Winifred  G.  Leutner, 
and  Webster  G.  Simon  subsequent  to  the  meeting  and  is  inserted  here 
to  complete  the  record,  as  follows: 

Harold  North  Fowler  was  born  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  February  25,  1859, 
and  died  on  September  29,  1955  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Professor  Fowler  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Harvard  University 
in  1880.  In  1882-1883  he  studied  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens,  and  in  1883-1885  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Bonn  in  1885.  He  was  one  of  that  large  group 
of  American  scholars  who,  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  received 
their  post-graduate  education  in  Germany  and  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  education  in  America. 

Immediately  after  receiving  the  Doctor's  degree,  he  became  an  instructor  at 
Harvard  for  three  years,  then  from  1888  to  1892  a  professor  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
and  in  1892-93  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Texas.  In  the  autumn  of 
1893  he  began  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  Professor  of  Greek  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  in  1929  became  Professor  Emeritus.  He  was  a  most  thorough  teacher 
who  insisted  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  his  students  the  glories  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece.  Through  him 
generations  of  college  students  appreciated  the  rich  heritage  received  by  America 
from  the  ancient  Greeks.  He  was  also  a  most  able  scholar,  one  of  the  outstanding 
classical  philologists  in  America.  In  the  years  1903-1904  and  1924-1925  he  was 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of  1929  was  research  professor  there.  In  1913 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  highest  honor 
open  to  a  classical  scholar  in  the  western  hemisphere.  He  was  also  a  conspicuous 
archaeologist,  was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archaeology,  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

He  published  many  books,  of  which  the  following  are  a  selection:  History  of 
Ancient  Greek  Literature  (1902),  History  of  Roman  Literature  (1903),  Fowler  and 
Wheeler's  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology  (1909).  He  was  editor  of  a  number  of 
volumes  in  the  Corinth  series,  and  joint  author,  with  Richard  Stillwell,  of  the  first 
volume  (1932).  He  translated,  between  1914  and  1936,  four  volumes  of  Plato  and 
one  of  Plutarch's  Moralia  for  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

These  indicate  that  he  continued  his  scholarly  activities  after  his  retirement 
from  his  professorship  in  1929.  For  three  years  thereafter  he  was  consultant  in 
classical  languages  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  recognition  of  his  scholarly 
attainments  both  before  and  after  his  retirement,  Western  Reserve  University  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  1939. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  ninety-six  in  February  of  1955,  Professor  Fowler 
was  among  the  half  dozen  or  so  oldest  living  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  1954, 
as  the  oldest  living  member  of  both  Associations,  he  honored  the  Joint  Meeting  of 
the  A.P.A.  and  the  A.I. A.  by  appearing  at  the  banquet,  where  he  was  given  an  ovation, 
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and  recalling  incidents  of  the  founding  of  the  Institute.  His  long  life  was  characterized 
by  high  standards  of  teaching  and  scholarship.  By  his  effective  teaching  he  carried 
on  the  noble  tradition  of  classical  studies  in  higher  education;  as  a  producing  scholar 
he  was  of  the  highest  type. 

A  short  period  of  silence  was  observed  in  memory  of  all  members 
who  had  died  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  Frank  C. 
Copley  and  John  F.  Latimer  having  been  appointed  tellers.  All  nominees 
were  elected  as  set  forth  on  p.  iii  above. 

The  following  reports  were  presented. 

1.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

One  hundred  eighteen  new  members,  including  4  institutions,  have  joined  the 
Association  between  October  1,  1954  and  September  30,  1955.  In  the  same  period 
we  have  lost  35  members:  5  have  resigned,  20  were  dropped,  and  10  have  died.  On 
September  30,  1955  the  number  of  members  carried  into  the  next  fiscal  year  was  1,126 
individuals  and  140  institutions,  for  a  total  membership  of  1,266.  This  represents  a 
net  gain  of  83  members  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1955. 

The  Association  has  welcomed  during  this  fiscal  year  18  new  life  members,  of 
the  "class"  of  1926. 

The  Secretary  has  been  informed  of  the  death  of  the  following  members  :* 

Herbert  P.  Arnold  (1934),  July  10,  1954 

Arthur  V.  Bishop  (1917),  January  6,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Henry  N.  Bowman  (1928),  March  5,  1955 

Carl  D.  Buck  (1890),  February  8,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Alexander  D.  Fraser  (1922),  August  1,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Allan  C.  Johnson  (1912),  March  2,  1955  (Life  Member) 

George  D.  Kellogg  (1897),  September  19,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Elizabeth  P.  Longaker  (1924),  June  7,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Philip  S.  Miller  (1933),  June  7,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Edward  G.  Schauroth  (1932),  August,  1955 

Mrs.  Hector  G.  Spaulding  (1920),  November  12,  1954  (Life  Member) 

The  Association  has  been  represented  on  the  following  occasions  by  the  following 
members:  inauguration  of  the  Provost  of  Santa  Barbara  College,  by  Albert  H.  Travis; 
inauguration  of  the  President  of  Rockford  College,  by  Gertrude  Smith ;  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Political  Sciences,  by  Edward  H.  Heffner  and  Michael  H. 
Jameson;  conference  on  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  by  Berthe  Marti;  Centennial 
Homecoming  of  Albright  College,  by  Earl  L.  Crum. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  MacKendrick,  Secretary 

*  Since  September  30,  1955,  the  Secretary  has  been  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
following  members : 

William  J.  Battle  (1893),  October  9,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Frank  G.  Moore  (1888),  November  18,  1955  (Life  Member;  Past  President) 

Monroe  E.  Deutsch  (1904),  October  21,  1955  (Life  Member) 

Harold  N.  Fowler  (1885),  September  29,  1955  (Life  Member;  Past  President) 

Herbert  P.  Magoun  (1891),  January  9,  1956  (Life  Member) 
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2.  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1955 

This  report  is  contained  in  substance  in  the  Budget  (below,  p.  xvi).  The  full 
report  is  on  file  in  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  office.  To  record  the  diffusion  of  philo- 
logical knowledge  during  the  year,  the  report  of  sales  of  Monographs  is  appended : 


SALE  OF  MONOGRAPHS 


1954 

1955 

I  

  $  202.75 

$184.50 

II  

  38.92 

30.62 

Ill  

  185.10 

133.35 

IV  

  39.60 

48.38 

V  

  137.10 

68.60 

VI  

  156.50 

162.00 

VII  

  77.00 

49.50 

VIII  

  222.65 

188.45 

IX  

  46.00 

40.75 

X  

  95.30 

99.18 

XI  

  78.90 

56.57 

XII  

  34.00 

21.15 

XIII  

  355.30 

353.20 

XIV  

  291.75 

151.00 

XV,  1  

  722.45 

458.15 

XV,  2  

  1,101.90 

668.45 

XVI  

  378.00 

247.40 

Servius  

  239.30 

198.00 

Was  

  208.40 

127.50 

Athetized  Lines  

  58.00 

38.70 

Total  Sales   $4,668.92  $3,325.45 


3.  REPORTS  OF  THE  AUDITORS  AND  OF 
THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

A.  Audit  of  the  Ordinary  and  Monograph  Accounts 

We  have  examined  the  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Ordinary  and  Monograph  Accounts  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1955.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary 
in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion  the  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Ordinary 
and  Monograph  Accounts  present  fairly  the  cash  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1955. 

SORENSEN  AND  WENZLAFF 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
(signed)  Russell  S.  Wenzlaff 
By:  Russell  S.  Wenzlaff,  C.P.A. 
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B.  Report  of  Finance  Committee  and  Audit  of  Securities 

Commentarii  de  Opibus  Societatis 

Quod  tarn  munifice  nos  Fors  Fortuna  bearat 
Quae  furere  et  saevire  solet,  siquis  nimis  urget, 
Nos,  quorum  est  rem  custodire,  bonae  rationis 
Esse  putavimus  extemplo  mare  linquere  apertum, 
Navis  ubi,  iam  firma,  potest  frangique  quatique, 
In  portumque  venire  Deaeque  accepta  referre 
Omnia  quae  donarat  prospera  faustaque  nobis, 
Ne  res  decoqueret,  si  forte  procella  veniret. 
Ergo  locatam  in  nominibus  partem  invenietis 
Haud  exilem.    Cetera  non  mutata  manet  pars. 
In  loculo  abdita  sunt  iam  nomina  particulaeque. 

Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr. 
bonamicus  actensis 

Hunc  loculum  inspexi.    Salva  est  res  incolumisque. 

BONAMICUS  ACTENSIS 

4.  REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

As  seen  from  the  Editor's  chair,  the  current  state  of  the  Classics  appears  good, 
even  vigorous,  and  happily  belies  the  concern  voiced  in  this  report  a  year  ago.  Many 
more  papers  have  been  submitted  for  publication  this  autumn  than  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  with  no  diminution  either  in  quality  or  in  the  diversity  of  interests 
displayed.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  well  over  half  of  the  papers  pro- 
grammed for  oral  presentation  have  not  been  submitted  for  publication. 

The  only  publication  of  the  past  year  was  TAP  A  85,  but  a  monograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  O.  Copley,  Exclusus  Amator:  A  Study  in  Latin  Love  Poetry,  is  in  process 
of  publication  and  should  appear  this  spring. 

Members  of  the  Association  should  note  that  by  action  of  the  Directors  the 
procedure  for  approving  Supplementary  Papers  has  been  simplified,  in  the  hope  that 
such  papers,  if  submitted  not  later  than  October  1,  and  found  worthy,  may  appear 
in  the  following  volume  of  TAP  A. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  Editor's  awareness  is  deepened  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  referees.  To  these  unhonored  and  unsung  collaborators  thanks  is 
herewith  rendered,  as  it  is  once  again  to  Florida  State  University  for  the  boon  of 
secretarial  and  student  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  R.  Walton,  Editor 

5.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  MONOGRAPHS 

Since  the  last  report  the  Committee  has  accepted  a  manuscript  which  will  appear 
as  Monograph  XVII:  Exclusus  Amator:  A  Study  in  Latin  Love  Poetry,  by  Professor 
Frank  O.  Copley.  The  work  is  expected  to  appear  early  in  1956.  The  cost  of  publica- 
tion is  being  aided  by  a  grant  of  $1,000  from  the  Horace  H.  Rackham  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  other  potential  monographs  are 
currently  in  the  hands  of  referees. 
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No  Supplementary  Papers  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee  since  space 
was  available  in  TAP  A  85  for  papers  of  unusual  length.  The  manuscripts  submitted 
were  therefore  dealt  with  by  the  Editor  rather  than  by  the  Committee. 

As  his  term  ends,  the  chairman  wishes  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
the  Editors,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  their  splendid  cooperation.  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  perennially  indebted  to  the  scholars  who  consent  to  serve  as  referees 
for  manuscripts. 

For  the  Committee,  Walter  Allen,  Jr.,  Chairman 

6.  REPORT  OF  THE  SERVIUS  COMMITTEE 

The  manuscript  for  Volume  III  of  the  Servius  is  finished — text,  apparatus,  and 
testimonia.  All  but  fifteen  pages  of  this  are  either  in  final  typing  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  typist  and  soon  to  be  expected  back.  The  fifteen  pages  were  prepared  by  Albert 
Travis  in  California,  where  he  did  not  have  access  to  the  early  editions.  I  have  them 
in  Charlottesville,  to  make  the  necessary  insertions  in  the  apparatus,  and,  when  this 
has  been  done,  he  will  have  them  typed  in  California. 

I  am  writing  an  exploratory  letter  to  the  Lancaster  Press  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
printing  another  volume  identical  with  Volume  II.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  two 
volumes  will  be  of  about  the  same  length  and  complexity,  and  while,  of  course,  an 
estimate  based  on  anything  but  the  actual  manuscript  cannot  be  better  than  approxi- 
mate, the  answer  from  Lancaster  will  tell  us  whether  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  printing  abroad.  I  remember  we  all  felt  that  Lancaster  would  be  best, 
if  the  price  is  within  the  available  $9,300,  both  because  of  their  familiarity  with  the 
problems  and  because  of  storage  and  distribution. 

Our  assumption  is  that  the  printer  will  wish  to  take  the  manuscript,  as  Lancaster 
did  in  1945,  in  small  lots.  This  will  enable  us  to  keep  ahead  of  them  in  making  small 
adjustments  in  the  manuscript,  to  bring  our  earlier  and  later  editorial  practices  into 
harmony.  The  manuscript  is  in  much  better  shape  than  was  the  manuscript  which 
we  provided  for  Volume  II.  The  system  of  numbering  the  lines  of  the  page  by  lines 
of  Vergil  was  adopted  after  the  manuscript  for  Volume  II  had  gone  to  press,  and 
necessitated  multitudinous  pen-and-ink  changes. 

The  Praefatio  is  still  unwritten.  We  presume  that  this  can  be  set  last,  and  would 
like  to  defer  writing  it  until  after  a  conference  of  editors  in  Chicago,  at  Christmas  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  F.  Stocker,  Chairman 

7.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAINING  AND  TRENDS 

During  the  past  year  this  committee's  activities  have  been  concerned  with  explora- 
tory investigations  into  some  aspects  of  the  status  and  the  trends  of  classical  studies 
on  two  levels :  the  graduate  level  and  the  public  secondary-school  level.  Consequently 
the  report  of  our  progress  may  be  so  divided. 

I.  Graduate  Level 

We  have  constructed  and  distributed  to  43  selected  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  active  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs  in  Classics  a  12-page  questionnaire. 
We  have  also  devised  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  distributing  to  all  individuals 
who  have  done  any  graduate  work  in  Classics  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years 
(and  whose  names  and  addresses  we  are  able  to  secure)  a  9-page  Graduate  Student 
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History  questionnaire.  The  continuing  and  rapid  issuance  of  the  second  questionnaire 
depends  in  large  part  on  information  derived  from  the  first.  The  returns  from  the 
first  have  been  and  are  slow.  Therefore  we  are  not  ready  at  this  time  to  make  an 
analytic  report  on  the  graduate  level. 

II.  Public  Secondary-School  Level 

We  constructed  and  distributed  to  all  secondary  schools,  private,  church- 
supported,  and  public,  in  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  a  3-page  questionnaire. 
The  total  number  of  schools  canvassed  was  approximately  1,140.  Because  the  returns 
from  the  private  and  church-supported  schools  were  practically  zero  percent  in  one 
state  and  rather  poor  in  another,  and  because  the  problems  in  the  public  schools 
seemed  more  immediately  pressing,  we  decided  to  concentrate  for  the  time  being  on 
the  public  schools.  In  all  fairness  it  should  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  per- 
centage of  public-school  returns  was  not  particularly  impressive  either,  but  there 
were  enough  to  work  with  when  combined  with  other  sources  of  information  that  were 
available  from  public  records. 

We  have  also  conducted  other  researches  to  supplement  the  pilot-state  studies 
described  above.  The  results  of  our  work  are  incorporated  in  six  analytic  reports 
which  have  now  been  issued  in  mimeographed  form.  We  consider  none  of  the  docu- 
ments, taken  individually,  definitive  in  any  respect;  we  believe,  however,  that,  taken 
together,  they  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  picture  for  Latin  in  the  public  secondary  schools. 
These  reports  have  had  only  a  very  limited  distribution  thus  far.  Copies  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

Some  of  the  findings  which  we  regard  as  important,  and  the  inferences  we  draw, 
are  summarized  herewith  (all  figures  and  percentages  are  approximate) ; 

1.  At  present,  as  of  1954-55,  7  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  nation's 
public  secondary  schools  is  studying  Latin  at  some  level.  Six  years  ago  it  was  7.8 
percent.  Despite  the  belief  of  some  that,  because  of  an  increase  in  school  population 
and  the  addition  of  numbers  of  new  high  schools  to  our  school  system,  this  loss  in 
percentage  may  actually  conceal  a  small  increase  in  numbers,  there  has  been,  in  fact, 
a  loss  of  about  30,000.  Such  a  loss  is  not  particularly  alarming  when  one  considers 
that  390,000  are  still  taking  Latin  and  that  part  of  the  loss-figure  may  represent  a 
random  non-significant  fluctuation  occurring  in  the  comparison  of  any  two  years, 
but  still  it  does  not  represent  any  sort  of  a  gross  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  Latin 
should  begin  to  show  such  a  numerical  gain  this  year  or  next  when  those  extra  thousands 
born  in  1942  and  the  following  years  begin  to  reach  the  secondary  schools.  Whether 
the  gain  can  be  maintained  for  very  long  is  quite  problematic,  as  we  shall  see  below. 
The  percentage-loss,  of  course,  will  probably  increase  gradually.  It  is  the  committee's 
judgment  that,  as  of  the  moment,  Latin  in  the  public  schools  is  in  relatively  good  health 
at  the  I  and  II  levels  where  the  enrollment  appears  stabilized,  temporarily  at  least; 
but  the  III  and  IV  levels,  which  together  represent  only  5.6  percent  of  the  total  Latin 
enrollment,  are  not  in  good  health  (see  below  under  3  and  4). 

2.  The  number  of  public  high  schools  which  give  no  instruction  at  all  in  Latin  is 
very  large.  According  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, 46  percent  of  the  nation's  high  schools  give  no  foreign  languages.  The  number 
which  do  not  offer  Latin,  of  course,  is  somewhat  larger.  Illustrations  from  various 
states  prove  interesting.  For  example:  in  Kansas  479  out  of  675  high  schools  give 
no  foreign  languages;  in  Wisconsin  270  out  of  546  offer  no  Latin;  in  Illinois  311  out 
of  739  offer  no  Latin;  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Oklahoma  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  high  schools  provide  any  foreign-language 
instruction.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  such  schools  are  rural  high 
schools  with  small  enrollments.    Nevertheless  it  is  a  sizeable  group. 
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3.  The  committee  estimates  that,  of  the  public  high  schools  which  do  offer  Latin. 
65-75  percent  offer  no  more  than  2  years  (in  1922-23  it  was  38  percent).  In  other 
words,  the  national  pattern  is  a  2-year  pattern.  It  is  impossible  for  the  student 
to  proceed  formally  to  the  III  and  IV  levels  in  this  percentage  of  schools,  and  this 
is  the  major  factor  (not  the  only  one,  it  is  true)  conducive  to  the  statistical  poor 
health  of  Advanced  Latin  (III  and/or  IV). 

4.  In  1923-24,  out  of  every  100  students  beginning  Latin  in  the  public  secondary 
schools,  45  progressed  beyond  Latin  II;  in  1948-49  the  number  was  13;  in  1954-55  it 
was  10.  At  present,  then,  there  are  about  22,000  students  in  the  entire  country 
who  are  taking  advanced  Latin  in  the  public  high  schools.  (In  1923-24  the  number 
was  more  than  150,000;  in  1948-49  it  was  30,000.)  This  is  the  yearly  reservoir  from 
which  most  of  the  future  teachers  of  public-school  Latin  are  to  be  drawn  if  the  subject 
is  to  survive  in  the  public  schools.  Some  of  these  22,000  will  not  go  on  to  college; 
the  majority  of  those  who  do  go  to  college  will  not  take  any  more  Latin;  the  majority 
of  those  who  do  take  at  least  one  Latin  course  in  college  will  probably  not  minor 
and  certainly  not  major  in  it;  of  those  who  do  either  minor  or  major  in  Latin  a  sizeable 
number  will  not  go  into  the  teaching  profession;  a  number  of  the  few  who  do  enter 
the  profession  will  become  college  teachers.  Is  the  remainder  sufficient  to  supply 
public-school  needs? 

5.  This  committee  does  not  yet  have  the  statistical  data  with  which  to  demon- 
strate it,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  there  is  now  a  severe  shortage  of  Latin 
teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  The  shortage  will  become  worse  in  the 
immediate  future  because  of  a  failure  to  recruit  young  teachers  to  replace  the  large 
number  of  teachers  who  will  soon  retire.  We  have  evidence,  obtained  by  sampling, 
which  suggests  that  too  many  of  our  teachers  are  in  the  higher  age  brackets ;  that  the 
50-59  age  bracket  alone  shows  a  particularly  heavy  concentration;  that  too  few  are 
in  the  20-29  bracket.  It  seems  certain  that  the  number  of  III-IV  students  mentioned 
in  4  above  is  too  small,  considering  the  inevitable  attrition  to  which  it  is  subject,  to 
provide  adequate  replacements  at  the  present  rate  of  recruitment.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  still  be  too  small  even  if  a  vigorous  campaign  of  recruitment  from  this 
22,000  is  carried  out  —  but  the  effort  should  certainly  be  made,  and  at  once. 

As  the  committee  sees  it,  in  connection  with  the  survival  of  Latin  in  the  public 
schools  there  are  two  immediate  major  problems  facing  the  profession :  first,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  widespread  and  ever-spreading  2-year  pattern  and  the  (dangerously)  low 
enrollment  in  III-IV;  secondly,  the  closely  related  problem  of  teacher- recruitment 
and  training  (the  latter  becomes  a  major  problem  in  its  own  right  if  stop-gap  measures 
become  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  present  shortage).  Therefore,  to  make  a 
start,  however  modest,  in  dealing  with  these  problems  and  other  related  ones,  we  make 
the  following  recommendations  to  the  Directors  and  the  membership  of  the  Association : 

1.  That  the  American  Philological  Association  invite  the  American  Classical 
League  and  the  regional  classical  associations  to  join  it  in  sponsoring  the  formation  of 
a  special  steering  committee  composed  of  one  representative  each  (in  addition  to  the 
presidents  who  would  be  ex  officio  members)  from  the  constituent  organizations,  whose 
general  duties  would  be  to  initiate  and  direct  actions  concerned  with  the  strengthening 
of  the  Classics  and  thus  of  American  education  as  a  whole,  and  whose  specific  task 
of  the  moment  would  be  to  determine  the  ways  and  means  of  dealing,  particularly  in 
short-range  terms,  with  the  present  teacher-shortage,  especially  on  the  public-school 
level.  —  Since  Latin  is  being  dropped  in  many  schools  and  is  not  being  incorporated 
in  the  curriculum  of  many  new  schools  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  teachers,  this 
shortage  is  to  be  considered  an  emergency  and  some  of  the  measures  adopted  to  meet 
it  will  have  to  be  temporary  and  "emergency":  perhaps,  for  example,  the  drafting  (as 
in  other  fields  where  similar  shortages  prevail)  of  married  women  who  have  been  out 
of  the  profession  for  some  time,  the  recall  of  certain  teachers  whose  original  field  was 
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Classics  but  who  are  now  teaching  other  subjects  (very  difficult  to  effect  because  these 
subjects  probably  have  teacher-shortages  too),  the  greater  utilization  of  teachers  who 
already  have  a  "minor"  competence  in  Latin,  the  encouragement,  even  the  fostering, 
of  college  major-minor  programs  such  as  English-Latin,  Modern  Language-Latin, 
and  so  forth.  If  such  and  similar  measures  are  in  the  offing,  the  proposed  steering 
committee  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity,  rather  sooner  than  later,  of  formulating 
for  the  guidance  of  educational  authorities  a  statement  which  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
minimal,  good,  and  superior  qualifications  of  a  secondary-school  teacher  of  Latin. 

2.  That  the  CETT  be  advised  to  continue  its  investigative,  reportorial,  and 
advisory  activities,  render  its  report  or  reports  concerning  the  graduate  level,  and  to 
make  plans  to  explore  the  college  level. 

3.  That  the  following  working  committees  be  established  as  provisional  sub- 
committees of  CETT,  subject  to  reorganization  by  the  proposed  steering  committee 
when  it  becomes  active,  each  composed  of  2-4  members  directly  appointed  by  the 
APA  Board  of  Directors,  and  charged  with  a  specific  undertaking : 

a.  Committee  A:  Its  task  would  be  the  improvement  of  the  situation  at  the  III 
and  IV  levels.  Efforts  have  already  been  made  in  this  direction  by  some  state  organi- 
zations. They  could  be  coordinated  and  their  scale  expanded.  Such  a  committee 
would  be  charged  with  getting  in  touch  with  and  organizing  the  efforts  of  individuals 
and  agencies  in  the  various  regions  who  can  work  effectively  at  the  local  level.  One 
goal,  for  example,  would  be  to  establish,  maintain,  and  improve  amicable  relations 
with  educators,  many  of  whom,  thanks  in  considerable  measure  to  the  vigorous 
activity  of  the  MLA,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
foreign  languages.  One  project,  for  example,  that  could  be  recommended  to  such  a 
committee  for  immediate  experimental  action  in  several  states  is  the  preparation  of  a 
printed  letter  to  the  length  of  one  full  page  to  be  sent:  to  the  state  commissioner  of 
education,  all  superintendents,  all  principals,  and  the  heads  of  PTA  chapters  in  all 
communities ;  from  (in  the  letter-head)  the  APA  and  the  particular  regional  and /or 
state  association ;  concerning  the  educational  values  of  Latin-study,  the  shortage  of 
teachers,  the  importance  of  Latin  III  and  IV  even  with  small  classes,  etc. 

b.  Committee  B :  Its  task  would  be  to  assess  the  present  national  2-year  pattern 
and  to  provide  judgments  for  the  guidance  of  the  profession  on  such  questions  as: 
Is  it  possible  or  feasible  to  have  two  kinds  of  Latin  II  —  one  terminal  and  one  for  those 
who  may  continue?  Is  there  more  appropriate  reading  matter  for  the  second  year 
of  Latin?  Could  such  reading  be  combined  with  a  systematic  study  of  word-formation 
in  Latin  and  of  the  Latin-derived  (and  Greek-through-Latin-derived)  vocabulary  of 
modern  science  and  technology?  What  effect  will  the  growing  movement  to  introduce 
modern  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools  have  on  the  place  of  Latin  in  the 
high-school  curriculum  (will  it  fix  the  2-year  pattern  even  more  firmly),  and  on 
methods  of  teaching  it?  —  One  project  for  immediate  committee  action  could  be  the 
investigation  of  the  values  and  problems  of  Latin  in  the  grades  and  the  determination 
of  ways  of  starting  a  small  experimental  program  at  this  level.  Such  an  undertaking 
might  seem  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  teacher-shortage,  but  the  CETT  believes 
that  there  may  soon  be  pressure  on  the  profession  from  many  high-school  teachers 
to  reach  a  decision  on  this  problem,  and  some  experimental  data  will  be  needed. 

c.  Committee  C :  Its  task  would  be  to  bring  the  secondary-school  and  college 
levels  closer  together  by  establishing  better  communications  between  the  two  and 
disseminating  information  about  each  to  the  other.  One  project  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  such  a  committee  could  be  the  establishment  of  an  informal,  occasional 
newsletter  to  college  and  university  classicists.  Already  the  CETT  has  gathered 
various  suggestions  of  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  secondary-school 
situation  in  a  given  region  or  state  —  steps  which  require  not  only  the  action  of  the 
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secondary-school  teachers  themselves  but  the  guidance  and  action  of  the  college 
classicists  in  specific  localities.  The  college  departments  might  well  profit  from  a 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  what  the  teachers  want  and  need,  of  what  activities  the 
teachers  think  should  be  continued  or  started  among  themselves.  Indeed,  closer 
liaison  between  these  levels  seems  most  desirable,  and  particularly  important  in  the 
handling  of  the  problems  of  teacher-recruitment  and  teacher-training. 

The  relationship  between  the  proposed  steering  committee  and  the  Committees  A, 
B,  and  C  has  been  left  undetermined  in  order  to  avoid  a  premature  rigidity  of  structure. 
The  formation  of  the  steering  committee  and  the  formulation  of  its  policy  might 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Committees  A,  B,  and  C 
could  begin  functioning  in  a  modest  way  almost  immediately.  Modification  and 
improvement  of  the  presently  proposed  loose  structure  could  be  worked  out  later. 

Samuel  D.  Atkins,  Chairman 

8.  REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
COUNCIL  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

The  Secretary's  March  letter  reported  events  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council, 
held  in  Washington,  January  19-21,  1955.  In  accordance  with  action  at  the  1954 
meeting  of  the  Association,  your  Delegate  presented  a  resolution  calling  for  increased 
annual  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  societies.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Since  that  time,  reports  from  the  national  office  indicate  that  at  least  half  a  dozen 
other  societies  are  making  additional  contributions  of  their  own  accord. 

A  more  recent  document  from  the  national  office  presents  for  discussion  by  the 
societies  and  their  delegates  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
January  26-27,  1956,  a  possible  "Program  for  a  National  Organization  devoted 
to  the  Advancement  of  Humanistic  Studies."  Most  of  the  activities  suggested 
continue  those  already  in  operation.  New  projects  include  the  creation  of  a  center 
for  the  distribution  of  scholarly  publications,  a  greatly  expanded  set  of  agencies  for 
communication  between  the  scholarly  world  and  the  wider  public,  and  a  vigorous 
effort  to  restore  the  now  almost  non-existent  grants  in  aid  of  research,  including  "a 
large  number  of  large  individual  grants  which  will  enable  the  competent  scholars  to  do 
the  research  that  they  want  to  do." 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Directors  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
national  Commission  on  the  Humanities,  to  consist  of  approximately  fifteen  persons 
who  would  meet  regularly  and  frequently  in  New  York  City  and  prepare  a  report  to 
the  public  on  humanistic  scholarship  in  America  as  reflected  in  teaching,  in  business, 
and  in  national  and  international  affairs,  and  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in  this  context.  A  substantial  grant  for  the 
support  of  the  Commission  was  subsequently  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It 
held  its  first  meeting  in  New  York  on  September  23rd,  under  the  chairmanship  ot 
H.  M.  Jones,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Council.  He  reports  that  the  Commission 
"is  taking  its  job  very  seriously,  plans  to  meet  for  a  year  or  two  —  or,  for  that  matter, 
as  long  as  the  job  will  take,  provided  the  money  holds  out  —  and  ought  to  come  up 
with  an  invigorating  report  at  the  end  of  its  career." 

The  financial  need  of  the  Council  is  still  acute.  Increased  contributions  from  the 
individual  societies  can  be  not  much  more  than  tokens  of  good  will,  but  as  such  they 
are  exceedingly  important.  Still  more  important  is  the  communication  to  the  Council 
through  the  delegates  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  societies  as  to  the  functions 
within  their  particular  concern  which  they  cannot  adequately  perform  for  themselves, 
but  which  require  united  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Heller 
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9.  REPORT  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
THESAURUS  LINGUAE  LATIN AE 

The  work  of  the  Thesaurus  has  been  pursued  during  1955  energetically,  methodi- 
cally, and  carefully.  During  the  year  a  new  fascicle  (Volume  VIII,  Fasc.  7  :  militia  — 
miser eo[r])  appeared,  and  some  of  the  work  beyond  this  is  already  in  proof  form. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  TLL  is  as  industrious  as  ever. 

For  this  year  we  gave  the  TLL  Commission  five  hundred  dollars.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  sort  of  support  we  ought  to  give  them,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  we 
shall  give  them  at  least  this  amount  for  the  following  year.  I  am  sure  that  the  APA 
financial  backing  does  much  to  keep  firm  the  international  set-up  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  met  at  Munich  on  3-4  June,  and  the  APA  and  I  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Professor  Berthe  Marti  for  representing  us  there.  She  wrote  me  a  most 
full  and  helpful  summary,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  the  end  she  writes  that  she 
was  very  happy  to  have  seen  the  work  of  the  TLL  and  that  she  fully  agrees  with  me 
about  the  necessity  of  our  continuing  at  least  the  five  hundred  dollar  a  year  allotment. 
When  I  was  in  Munich  in  early  July,  I  called  at  the  TLL  offices  and  myself  viewed 
their  work. 

A  word  on  the  publishing  firm,  but  only  a  word,  since  the  legal  complications  of 
the  House  of  Teubner  are  vast  and  beyond  my  full  comprehension.  The  Eastern 
Zone  Teubner  has  the  equipment,  the  trained  staff,  and  the  financial  backing  which 
can  insure  a  competent  job  of  printing.  The  Western  Zone  claimant  to  the  Teubner 
assets  lacks  most  of  these.  Hence  the  Leipzig  people  do  the  printing  and  will  go  on 
doing  it,  although  this  is  apparently  against  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Miss  Marti  proposed  to  me  these  recommendations: 

1)  that  something  be  done,  if  possible,  to  give  the  Thesaurus  Library  a  full  set 
of  TAP  A.    Right  now  they  have  not  a  single  volume; 

2)  that  the  APA  see  to  it  that  free  copies  of  TAP  A  from  now  on  be  sent  to  the 
Thesaurus; 

3)  that  if  and  when  the  Thesaurus  again  appeals  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  help,  the  APA,  preferably  through  its  President,  strongly  support  their  application. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  Elder 

10.  REPORT  OF  ACTION  BY  THE  DIRECTORS 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Directors  met  in  New  York,  October 
29-30,  1955,  and  voted : 

1.  To  approve  as  published  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  Boston  on  Dec.  30,  1954 ; 

2.  To  ratify  their  decision  by  mail  ballot  to  bind  the  copies  remaining  in  sheets  of 
Monograph  IX; 

3.  To  forward  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Auditor,  Editor,  Monograph  Committee,  Finance  Committee,  Committee  on  Time 
and  Place,  the  Delegate  to  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  the  Delegate  to  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Committee  on  Educational  Training  and  Trends ; 

4.  To  authorize  the  selection  of  Supplementary  Papers  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Monograph  Committee  and  the  Editor,  on  the  advice  of  a  single  referee  to  be  chosen 
jointly  by  them ; 

5.  To  decline  with  thanks,  and  without  prejudice  to  future  action,  a  proposal 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Press  to  act  as  publisher  for  the  Association; 

6.  To  reappoint  Professor  Samuel  D.  Atkins  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Training  and  Trends,  with  such  additional  members  as  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  and  to  thank  him  for  immense  labor; 

7.  To  adopt  and  forward  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  Budget  as  amended : 
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BUDGET:  ORDINARY  ACCOUNT 
(FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCTOBER  1,  1955-SEPTEMBER  30,  1956) 

Income 


Actual 

Budgeted 

Actual 

Budgeted 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1956 

Dues : 

A  ti  n  1 1  o  1 

4  902  40 

$  4,500.00  $  5,203.90 

t  ^  ftftft  ftft 

312.00 

300.00 

506.00 

400.00 

of  o  i  r\  i  or 

165.00 

150.00 

409.00 

^">ft  ftft 

o  o\J  .\J\J 

Joint  

140.00 

140.00 

59.70 

60.00 

P.A.P.C  

220.00 

220.00 

265.00 

250.00 

$ 

5,739.40 

$  5,310.00 

$  6,443.60 

$  6,060.00 

Sales  of  77M  PA  

1,512.58 

1,000.00 

1,279.90 

1,000.00 

Contributions  to  APA  

2.80 

0.00 

376.90 

0  00 

Income  from  investment  

6,347.69 

5,250.00 

7,225.18 

6  500  00 

Total  

$13,602.47 

$11,560.00 

$15,325.58 

KM  560  ftft 

■4>  1  \.r  t  *J  \J\J  .\J\J 

Cash  on  Deposit,  N.  Y.  Trust  Co. 

9/30/54  

5,630.09 

$20,955.67 

Disbursements 

$ 

65.00  $  315.00 

4t     oao  ftft 

$  260.00 

Secretary's  Salary  

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,500. (JU 

Editor's  Salary  

500.00 

500.00 

oOO.OO 

500.00 

Office  Expenses  

436.68 

400.00 

350.00 

Editorial  Office  Expenses  

46.27 

50.00 

dft  8ft 

50.00 

Secretarial  Assistance  

33.70 

35.00 

13  95 

25.00 

Travel  Expenses,  Officers  and  Directors . 

768.48 

1,000.00 

850.01 

1,000.00 

Fees,  Taxes,  Insurance  

38.68 

50.00 

30.00 

160.00 

Printing,  Binding,  Distr.  TPAPA 

4,638.12 

4,750.00 

5,282.04 

o.oOO.OO 

Distr.  TPAPA  to  non-members  

1.66 

35.00 

0.00 

1  s  ftft 

195.41 

0.00 

0.00 

250.00 

Annual  Meetings  

112.95 

150.00 

115.84 

250.00 

Finance  Committee  

4.50 

25.00 

0.00 

25.00 

Audit  

65.00 

56.00 

56.00 

63.00 

Committee  on  Educational  Training  and 

Trends  

0.00 

1,000.00 

601.09 

4    a  r\f\  f\r\ 

1,400.00 

Contributions : 

Appropriation  to  ThLL  

250.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Guidance  Pamphlet  

200.00 

100.00 

10.00 

90.00 

Funded  moneys: 

Appropriation  to  Monograph  Fund .  . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Total  Disbursements  

$ 

9,817.43  $11,466.00  $11,088.75 

$12,958.00 

Surplus  

3,785.04 

94.00 

4,236.83 

602.00 

Total  

113,602.47 

$11,560.00  $15,325.58 

$13,560.00 

Cash  on  Deposit,  N.  Y.  Trust  Co. 
9/30/54  


5,630.09 
$20,955.67 
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BUDGET:  MONOGRAPH  ACCOUNT 
(FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCTOBER  1,  1955-SEPTEMBER  30,  1956) 


Income 


Actual 

Budgeted 

Actual 

Budgeted 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1956 

Sales  

$  4,668.92 

$  3,000.00  $  3,325.45 

$  3,000.00 

Distribution  of  Monographs  

0.00 

0.00 

92.19 

0.00 

Interest  

138.98 

150.00 

452.53 

450.00 

Contributions  to  Printing  and  Binding . 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,000.00 

Transfers  

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$  5,807.90 

$  4,150.00  $  4,870.17 

$  5,450.00 

Cash  on  Deposit  9/30/54 

Middletown  Savings  Bank  (Mono) . 

5,524.93 

5,663.91 

5,663.91 

5,813.55 

New  York  Trust  Co.  (Servius)  

9,230.15 

(513.36) 

(513.36) 

(315.36) 

New  York  Trust  Co.  (Mono.)  

1,945.72 

4,146.74 

4,146.74 

6,551.03 

Emigrant  Industrial  S.B.  (Servius) .  . 

0.00 

9,000.00 

9,000.00 

9,000.00 

Emigrant  Industrial  S.B.  (Mono.) .  . 

0.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Total  Cash  on  Deposit  

$16,700.80 

$19,797.29  I 

519,797.29 

$22,549.22 

Total  Income  and  Cash  on  Deposit .  .  . 

$22,508.70 

$23,947.29  $24,667.46 

$27,999.22 

Disbursements 


$      50.00  $ 

300.00 

$  0.00 

$  350.00 

Editorial  Office  Expenses  

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

50.00 

Printing  and  Binding : 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

164.00 

Monograph  XV,  1  reprinting  

0.00 

1,330.00 

1,361.37 

0.00 

Monograph  XV,  2  reprinting  

33.35 

1,500.00 

0.00 

1,500.00 

Monograph  XVII  print,  and  bind.. 

0.00 

2,500.00 

0.00 

2,500.00 

Binding  Monographs  II  and  XI ...  . 

0.00 

281.61 

281.61 

0.00 

Servius  II  reprinting  

982.81 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

9,000.00 

0.00 

9,000.00 

Distribution  

184.65 

200.00 

0.00 

200.00 

Miscellaneous  Monograph  Expenses. . 

986.18 

500.00 

172.37 

550.00 

Supplementary  Paper  

474.42 

500.00 

0.00 

1,000.00 

Total  Disbursements  

Total  

$  2,711.41  $ 
19,797.29 

16,161.61 
7,785.68 

$  1,815.35 
22,852.11 

$15,314.00 
12,685.22 

$22,508.70  $23,947.29 

$24,667.46 

$27,999.22 
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8.  To  investigate  the  report  that  the  American  Book  Company  is  about  to  let 
the  large  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  go  out  of  print,  and  to  take  appropriate  action; 

9.  To  approve  a  proposal  that  a  broad  subject  such  as  "Classicism"  be  discussed 
jointly  with  the  AIA  by  panels  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1956; 

10.  To  express,  through  our  Delegate,  to  the  new  ACLS  Council  on  the  Humanities 
the  interest  of  the  Association,  and  to  offer  to  participate; 

11.  To  announce  in  the  next  Preliminary  Circular  that  normally  all  papers  sub- 
mitted for  oral  presentation  at  the  Annual  Meeting  be  submitted  also  for  publication 
in  the  current  or  the  succeeding  year ; 

12.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  purchase  from  members,  at  his  discretion, 
copies  of  rare  back  volumes  of  TPAPA. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  at  their  meetings  of  December  27 
the  Directors  had  voted : 

1.  To  admit  to  membership  in  the  Association  all  those  who  had  paid  dues  since 
the  last  annual  meeting ; 

2.  To  record  the  report  of  the  secretary  that  Harper  s  Latin  Dictionary  was  being 
reprinted  in  England,  and  that  the  Oxford  Latin  Dictionary  would  soon  begin  to 
appear  in  parts ; 

3.  To  appoint  Dr.  Goodwin  B.  Beach  to  represent  the  Association  at  a  Classical 
Congress  in  Avignon  in  the  summer  of  1956; 

4.  To  approve  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  recorded  below  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place ; 

5.  To  indicate  in  the  list  of  members  all  who  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
not  those  only  who  attended  the  Business  Meeting. 

Subsequent  to  the  Business  Meeting  the  Directors  met  and  voted : 

1.  To  thank  Professor  Caplan  for  his  efficient  work  as  President; 

2.  To  approve  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Training  and  Trends; 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  Comite  International  Permanent  de  Linguistes  the  sum 
of  $75.00  to  assist  young  scholars  to  attend  its  Congress,  the  contribution  to  involve 
no  further  commitment; 

4.  To  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Program  Committee  the  proposed  panels  on 
Classicism  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  1956; 

5.  To  meet  in  New  York  City  on  October  27-28,  1956; 

6.  To  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  and  the  Secretary  the  cutting  of  the 
printed  version  of  Proceedings  86. 

7.  To  consider  at  the  October  meeting,  after  a  report  by  Professor  Heller,  the 
revival  of  the  Committee  on  Materials  for  Research. 

11.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE 

Your  committee  reports  that  it  recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
extended  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  1958  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Your  committee  has  been  informally  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  in  this  recommendation. 

Paul  MacKendrick,  Chairman 
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12.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

It  is  19  years  since  the  American  Philological  Association  last  held  a  regular 
meeting  in  Chicago.  The  Association  observes  with  great  satisfaction  that  Chicago's 
hospitality  is  as  cordial  as  ever,  while  its  epithet  of  windy  seems  less  well  deserved. 

It  is  difficult  to  record,  at  least  in  terms  equal  to  our  pleasure  in  this  87th  meeting 
of  the  Association,  our  gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  been  a  great  part  of  it.  We 
hope  as  we  make  this  partial  roll  call,  that  all,  named  and  unnamed,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  make  this  meeting  memorable  will  take  their  measure  of  our  appreciation. 

The  Association  thus  records  its  gratitude  to  the  local  committee,  with  its 
chairman,  Professor  Gertrude  Smith,  for  their  planning  and  continuing  helpfulness; 
to  Miss  Brokaw,  Miss  Hickman  and  Mrs.  Larson  for  their  skilful  handling  of  registra- 
tion; to  the  management  of  the  Morrison  Hotel  for  its  comfortable  and  friendly 
hospitality;  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  courtesies  of  the  day  spent  on  its 
campus,  which  included  the  comfortable  room  in  the  Social  Science  Building,  the 
welcome  by  Mr.  R.  Wendell  Harrison,  Vice-President  of  the  University,  the  luncheon 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club  and  the  reception  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  finally,  to  its 
own  officers  for  their  planning  and  conduct  of  the  sessions  and  to  those  members  who 
took  part  in  the  program. 

The  association  would  record,  too,  as  always,  its  continuing  satisfaction  in  the 
warm  friendship  of  such  a  meeting  as  this  has  been. 

Gordon  Kirkwood 
Susan  Cobb 

The  new  President,  Professor  George  E.  Duckworth,  was  introduced 
and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  retiring  President, 
Professor  Harry  Caplan,  for  a  capable  and  efficient  administration  and 
a  delightful  and  stimulating  Presidential  Address.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  10  a.m. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  MacKendrick,  Secretary 
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III.  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER  28-30,  1955 

PROGRAM 

First  Session:  Wednesday,  December  28,  9:15  A.M. 
Section  A :  Harry  Caplan  presiding 

Richard  S.  Stewart:  The  Second  Macedonian  War:  Two  Versions  in  Livy 
Brady  B.  Gilleland:  The  Development  of  Cicero's  Ideal  Orator 
Robert  E.  Wolverton:  An  Encomium  of  Cicero  in  Pliny  the  Elder 
Ernestine  F.  Leon:  The  Background  and  Character  of  Libo  Drusus 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr.:  Cato's  Pine-Cones  and  Seneca's  Plums  (XVIII) 
Robert  Samuel  Rogers:  Heirs  and  Rivals  to  Nero  (XIV) 

Section  B:  Gertrude  E.  Smith  presiding 

Elfrieda  Frank:  The  Cruelty  of  Constantius  II 

Bruno  Meinecke:  A  Neo-Latin  Look  at  London  in  1647 

Robert  T.  Meyer:  Isidorian  Glossae  collectae  in  Aelfric's  Vocabulary 

Paul  Pascal:  Varro  and  the  Institutionum  Disciplinae  Attributed  to  Isidore 

Glanville  Downey:  Education  and  Public  Problems  as  Seen  by  Themistius  (XXI) 

Cost  as  M.  Proussis:  Lucretius  and  Palamas 

Second  Session:  1:30  P.M. 

Section  A :  John  F.  Latimer  presiding 

Leonard  Woodbury:  The  Tongue  and  the  Whetstone:  Pindar,  01.  6.82-83  (III) 
William  M.  A.  Grimaldi:  The  Relation  of  the  Enthymeme  to  the  Pisteis  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric 

Mortimer  H.  Chambers:  Four  Hundred  and  Sixty  Talents 

Clarence  A.  Forbes:  The  Education  and  Training  of  Slaves  in  Antiquity  (Suppl. 
Paper) 

Herbert  Musurillo:  A  New  Fragment  of  the  Acta  Alexandrinorum  (P.  Mich.  Inv. 
4800) ? 

Kevin  Herbert:  Types  of  Lives  in  Plutarch 

Section  B:  Gerald  F.  Else  presiding 

Edward  A.  Robinson:  Cicero's  Epitaph  on  Julius  Caesar 
Louis  A.  MacKay:  Three  Levels  of  Meaning  in  Aeneid  VI  (XIII) 
Thalia  P.  Howe:  Color  Imagery  in  Macbeth  and  Aeneid  II 
Brooks  Otis:  A  New  Approach  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
Donald  M.  Ayers:  The  Vanity  of  Pliny  the  Younger 
Georg  Luck  :  The  Eclecticism  of  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  8:30  P.M. 
Henry  T.  Rowell  presiding 

Presentation  of  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  American  Philological  Association  to  Ben 
Edwin  Perry 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Harry  Caplan:  Memory,  Treasurehouse 
of  Eloquence 

Third  Session,  Thursday,  December  29,  9:30  A.M. 
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WHAT  NEEDS  DOING  IN  LATIN  STUDIES 
Moderator:  Maurice  P.  Cunningham 
Brief  remarks  by : 

J.  P.  Elder  :  Some  Problems  in  Text  and  Interpretation  in  the  Poets  of  the  Late 

Republic  and  Early  Empire 
R.  J.  Getty:  Vergil  to  Valerius 
R.  T.  Bruere  :  Approaches  to  Later  Latin  Epic 
A.  W.  Allen  :  Livy  as  Literature 

M.  P.  Cunningham:  Latin  Grammar  and  the  Ars  Grammatica 
and  others 

General  Discussion 

The  moderator  has  provided  the  following  brief  report  of  the  results  of  the 
discussion : 

WHAT  NEEDS  DOING  IN  LATIN  STUDIES 

The  discussion  on  the  topic  "What  needs  doing  in  Latin  Studies"  served  to 
elicit  a  large  and  quite  varied  number  of  suggestions  in  the  field  of  Latin  literature 
and  language.  The  following  list  contains  a  selection  from  the  suggestions  offered. 
These  items  can  easily  be  multiplied  by  applying  them  to  other  authors,  books,  or 
fields  of  study,  and  by  selecting  specific  topics  covered  by  some  of  the  more  inclusive 
items.  Individual  suggestions  are  phrased  as  briefly  as  possible,  since  knowing  what 
to  do  with  them  is  the  price  for  using  them. 

1.  Indexes  or  (preferably)  concordances,  where  lacking. 

2.  Critical  texts  (or  better  ones)  where  needed. 

3.  Sources  and  value  of  medieval  florilegia  for  texts  and  text  history. 

4.  Editions,  translations,  and/or  commentaries:  Manilius,  Seneca  Controversiae, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Statius  Silvae,  Macrobius  Saturnalia. 

5.  Poetic  form  and  technique  in  Horace's  Odes  (also  in  Boethius,  etc.). 

6.  Contexts  and  implications  of  mirabile  dictu  and  similar  expressions. 

7.  Latin  particles. 

8.  Poetic  diction  in  Silver  Latin  prose,  real  and/or  imaginary. 

9.  Epic  technique  in  Silver  Latin  epics  (perhaps  paralleling  Heinze). 

10.  Word  studies  (using  ThLL  as  basis). 

11.  Complete  lists  of  all  diplomatic  sources  for  specific  works. 

12.  Grammar  of  Seneca's  prose. 

13.  Nec  si  rationem  siderum  ignoret  poetas  intellegat  (Quint.  1.4.4). 

14.  The  poetry  of  Manilius. 

15.  Literary  reminiscence  and  imitation  in  later  Latin  poets. 

16.  Continuation  of  Conway's  commentary  on  Vergil. 

17.  Technique  and  incidence  of  word  play  in  Augustine. 

18.  Vocabulary,  techniques,  emphasis,  and  influence  of  Roman  literary  theory. 

19.  Critical  reexamination  of  conventional  literary  judgments. 

20.  Prepare,  revise,  or  verify  catalogues  of  MSS  in  small  European  towns. 

21.  Verify  or  correct  existing  collations  of  important  MSS  by  autopsy. 

22.  Nature  and  function  of  persistent  imagery  in  Augustine  Confessions. 

23.  Short  notes  on  textual  cruces. 

24.  Edition,  commentary,  concordance  to  Corippus,  Iohannis  and  In  laudes 
Iustini. 

25.  A  new  study  of  style  and  language  in  poems  of  the  Appendix  Vergiliana. 
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26.  Literary  geography:  terminology,  normal  associations  of  terms,  significance 
of  inaccuracies  or  errors. 

27.  New  edition  with  commentary  of  classical  poetry  preserved  only  in  quotations. 

28.  A  study  of  solutions  in  Servius  and  others  and  of  their  significance  for  literary 
prejudices  and  controversies  (e.g.  kata  to  siopdmenon) . 

29.  Compare  principles  in  the  De  oratore  and  Orator  with  Cicero's  practice. 

30.  The  grammatical  and  phonetic  distinctions  between  different  types  of  inter- 
rogative sentence. 

31.  The  linguistic  marks  of  apposition. 

32.  The  syntax  of  the  adjective,  of  the  participle,  of  the  distributive  numerals. 

33.  Tenses  of  the  indicative  in  narrative,  in  general  statements,  in  relative  clauses. 

34.  Grammatical  ambiguities,  real  or  apparent  (e.g.  in  dative  and  ablative  plural). 

35.  Syntax  of  the  formally  incomplete  sentence  (ellipse). 

Fourth  Session,  2  P.M. 
Moderator:  Harry  M.  Hubbell 
Papers : 

Friedrich  Solmsen  :  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy 
G.  M.  A.  Grube:  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism 
Helen  North:  Rhetoric  and  Historiography 
C.  Bradford  Welles:  Rhetoric  and  Law 

Joint  Dinner  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  7:30  P.M. 
Harry  Caplan  presiding 
Following  the  banquet  a  new  archaeological  color  film,  Greece,  was  shown. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Association:  Friday,  December  30,  9  A.M. 

Fifth  Session,  10:45  A.M. 
George  E.  Duckworth  presiding 
Lloyd  W.  Daly  :  Alphabetization 

E.  Adelaide  Hahn:  Constructions  with  Nouns  Meaning  "Name" 
Saul  Levin:  New  Light  on  Greek  Grammar  and  Versification 

Sixth  Session,  1:30  P.M. 

C.  Bradford  Welles  presiding 

Joseph  Fontenrose:  Charon  and  the  Steersman  of  Argo 
Donald  W.  Bradeen:  The  Trittyes  in  Cleisthenes'  Reforms  (II) 
Michael  H.  Jameson:  Seniority  in  the  Strategia  (VI) 
Philip  W.  Harsh:  The  Intriguing  Slave  in  Greek  Comedy  (X) 

Lily  Ross  Taylor:  Freedmen  and  Freeborn  in  the  Sepulchral  Inscriptions  of  Imperial 
Rome 

Eugene  W.  Davis:  The  "Senatorial  Reaction"  under  Severus  Alexander 

Read  by  Title 

William  H.  Alexander:  The  Academic  Education  of  Seneca 
Walter  Allen,  Jr.  :  The  British  Epics  of  Quintus  and  Marcus  Cicero  (XI) 
Warren  D.  Anderson:  The  Importance  of  Damonian  Theory  in  Plato's  Thought 
(VII) 
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Alfred  C.  Andrews:  Greek  and  Latin  Terms  for  Salmon  and  Trout  (XXII) 
William  M.  Calder:  Kiihner-Gerth  Re-appraised  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Index 
Locorum 

J.  A.  Davison:  Peistratus  and  Homer  (I) 

Aubrey  Diller:  The  Authors  Named  Pausanias  (XIX) 

Alfred  P.  Dorjahn:  A  Fifth  Study  on  Demosthenes'  Ability  to  Speak  Extemporane- 
ously 

Chauncey  E.  Finch  :  Manuscript  Fragments  of  Priscian  and  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl 
Leo  M.  Kaiser:  A  Critical  Edition  of  Wireker's  Vita  S.  Pauli  Primi  Eremitae 
George  A.  Kennedy  :  The  Topic  of  Homeric  Rhetoric  in  Quintilian 
Anne  Kingsbury  :  Thucydides  in  the  Scholia  to  Aristophanes 

J.  A.  O.  Larsen:  The  Boeotian  Confederacy  and  Fifth-Century  Oligarchic  Theory 
(IV) 

Lillian  P.  Lawler  :  On  Certain  Choral  Dances  of  the  Greeks 

Agnes  Kirsopp  Michels:  Death  and  Three  Poets  (XII) 

Harold  W.  Miller:  Techne  and  Discovery  in  On  Ancient  Medicine  (V) 

Martin  Ostwald:  The  Athenian  Legislation  against  Tyranny  and  Subversion  (VIII) 

Roger  Pack  :  Artemidorus  and  his  Waking  World  (XX) 

Harry  C.  Schnur:  Dramatic  Stage  Performance  in  the  Time  of  Lucian 

Selatie  E.  Stout:  The  Coalescence  of  the  Two  Plinys  (XVII) 

Henry  W.  Traub:  Pliny's  Treatment  of  History  in  Epistolary  Form  (XV) 

William  H.  Willis:  A  New  Papyrus  of  Aeschines  (IX) 


IV.  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

A  complete  set  of  the  minutes  and  program  for  1955  is  on  file  in  the 
Secretary's  office.  Of  particular  interest  to  members  of  the  A. P. A.  is 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  P.A.P.C.  of  Philip  W.  Harsh  of 
Stanford  University.  The  Classical  Section,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Joseph  Fontenrose,  met  on  Friday,  November  25,  1955  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  where  the  following  program  was  presented : 

Arthur  P.  McKinlay:  Some  Problems  in  a  Dactylic  Rendering  of  the  Aeneid 
Frederick  M.  Carey:  Latin  Manuscripts  from  the  Scriptorium  of  Auxerre 
Joseph  Fontenrose  :  Python  and  the  Delphic  Dionysos 
J.  David  Bishop:  Comic  Tmesis  in  Ennius 
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V.  LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

A.  ADDRESSES 

This  list  has  been  corrected  to  Feb.  22,  1956.  Names  marked  with  the  symbol 
§  are  those  of  Life  Members.  Names  marked  with  the  symbol  ■  are  those  of  Sus- 
taining Members.  Names  marked  with  the  symbol  t  are  those  of  Joint  Members. 
Names  marked  with  an  asterisk  *  are  those  of  members  who  attended  the  meeting 
at  Chicago,  December  28-30,  1955.  Dates  indicate  fiscal  years  of  the  Association, 
not  calendar  years.  (For  example,  1920  indicates  that  membership  was  taken  out 
at  some  time  between  July  1,  1920,  and  June  30,  1921.)  C.  =  College.  S.  =  School. 
Sem.  =  Seminary.  U.  =  University.  The  Secretary,  earnestly  requests  the  assist- 
ance of  all  members  in  keeping  this  list  accurate  and  up-to-date. 


Abbott,  Prof.  Kenneth  Morgan,  159  W. 
Jeffrey  Place,  Columbus  14,  Ohio 
(Ohio  State  U.).  1934. 
♦Abel,  Prof.  D.  Herbert,  Loyola  U.,  820 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
1934. 

♦Abrahamson,  Prof.  Ernst  L.,  Box  77, 
Washington  U.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 
1951. 

§Adams,  Prof.  Arthur,  9  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston  8,  Mass.  1908. 

Adams,  James  W.  L.,  M.A.  (St.  And.), 
B.A.  (Oxon.),  Wentworth,  127  Dun- 
dee Rd.,  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee, 
Scotland  (U.  of  St.  Andrews).  1953. 

Adams,  Prof.  Sinclair  MacLardy,  8 
Glen  Edyth  Drive,  Toronto  5,  Canada 
(Trinity  C).  1950. 
■  §Agard,  Prof.  Walter  R.,  Bascom  Hall, 
U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
1922. 

Agnew,    Prof.    Malcolm    Eugene,  725 

Commonwealth     Ave.,     Boston  15, 

Mass.  (Boston  U.).  1946. 
Akielaszek,    Dr.    Stanislaus    A.,  845 

Longfellow    Ave.,    New    York  59, 

N.  Y.  (Fordham  U.).  1948. 
Alexander,  Prof.  William  Hardy,  1341 

Josephine    St.,    Berkeley    3,  Calif. 

(U.  of  California).  1938. 
♦Allen,  Prof.  Archibald  W.,  Box  593, 

Yale  Station,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 

Conn.  1939. 
§Allen,  George  R.,  2031   Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  1945. 
§Allen,  Prof.  May  Alice,  97  W.  Main 

St.,  Yarmouth,  Me.  1919. 
♦§Allen,    Dr.   Walter,   Jr.,    Box  1002, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.   (U.  of  North 

Carolina).  1936. 


Aly,  Dr.  Abdellatif  Ahmed,  Dept.  of 
History,  Faculty  of  Arts,  Cairo  U., 
Giza,  Egypt.  1946. 

Amyx,  Dr.  D.  A.,  671  Oberlin  Ave., 
Berkeley  8,  Calif.  1940. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Doris  Nichols,  28  Ar- 
lington St.,  Maiden  48,  Mass.  1941. 

§Anderson,   Dr.   Florence   Mary  Ben- 
nett (Mrs.  L.  F.),  364  Boyer  Ave., 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.  1910. 
♦Anderson,  Mr.  John  Arthur,  The  Hill 
S.,  Pottstown,  Pa.  1950. 

Anderson,  Warren  DeWitt,  Dept.  of 
Latin,  The  C.  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  1944. 

Anderson,  Dr.  William  S.,  11  Lake  PI., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  U.).  1955. 

Andreotti,  Dr.  Roberto,  Professore 
Ordinario,  U.  of  Turin,  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  10,  Turin,  Italy.  1951. 

Andrews,  Dr.  Alfred  Carleton,  3734 
Main  Hy.,  Miami  33,  Fla.  (U.  of 
Miami).  1948. 

Arbesmann,  Rev.  Rudolf,  3103  Arling- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  63,  N.  Y. 
(Fordham  U.).  1938. 

Armstrong,  President  Charles  John- 
stone, Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
1940. 

Armstrong,  Prof.  James  I.,  36  Edwards 
Place,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1948. 

Arnakis,  Prof.  George  G.,  U.  of  Texas. 
Austin,  Tex.  1955. 

Arndt,  Prof.  William  Frederick,  Con- 
cordia Sem.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  1943. 

Arnold,  Herbert  Percy,  301  Mill  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    1934. 1 

1  Deceased  July  10,  1954. 
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Arnold,  Rev.  Richard  Eugene,  S.J., 
Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1944. 

Arrowsmith,  William,  U.  of  California, 

Riverside,  Calif.  1953. 
Astuti,  Dr.  Marian  R,  1679  Popham 

Ave.,  Bronx  53,  N.  Y.  (Hunter  C). 

1953. 

♦Atkins,  Prof.  Samuel  DeCoster,  78 
Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1937. 

♦Atkinson,  Mrs.  K.  M.  T.,  The  Queen's 
U.,  Belfast,  N.  Ireland.  1955. 

Avery,  Harry  C,  108  Lincoln  Hall,  U. 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  1955. 

§Avery,  Prof.  Maurice  W.,  College 
Place,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (Wil- 
liams C).  1922. 

Avery,  Dr.  William  T.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Md.  1934. 

Ayer,  Elizabeth  M.,  Baldwin  S.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  1955. 
♦Ayers,  Dr.  Donald  M.,  Classics  Dept., 
U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  1952. 

Babcock,  Charles  L.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1951. 

Bacon,  Helen  H.,  53  West  St.,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  1947. 

Bailhache,  Mrs.  Marjorie  S.,  San  Fran- 
cisco Junior  C,  32  Fifth  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  18,  Calif.  1933. 

Baker,  Prof.  Donald  G.,  Eighth  Ave., 
Collegeville,  Pa.  (Ursinus  C).  1936. 

§Bale,  Prof.  Oscar  Ferdinand,  724  Cal- 
vin St.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  1934. 
■§Ball,  Prof.  Allan  P.,  Box  388,  Lake- 
ville,  Conn.  1905. 

§Ballentine,  Prof.  Floyd  George,  Buck- 
nell  U.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  1903. 

Banta,  Dr.  Famee  L.  (Mrs.  Cornelius 
Gordon  Schuyler),  24  Salem  St., 
Andover,  Mass.  1939. 

Barber,  Dr.  Fred  Hayes,  Box  24, 
Emory,  Va.  (Emory  and  Henry  C). 
1948. 

♦Barlow,  Dr.  Claude  Willis,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  Clark  U.,  Worcester  3, 
Mass.  1931. 

♦Barlow,  Dr.  Jane  F.,  Dept.  of  Classical 
Languages,  Susquehanna  U.,  Selins- 
grove,  Pa.  1952. 
Barnes,  Prof.  Hazel  E.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  Colorado^  Boulder,  Colo. 
1940. 

Barrera,  Dr.  Angelo,  Via  Vanchiglia 
22,  Torino,  Italy.  1953. 


§Barret,  Prof.  LeRoy  Carr,  Trinity  C, 
Hartford,  Conn.  1906. 

Barry,  Dr.  Mary  Eileen,  Southern  Illi- 
nois U.,  Carbondale,  111.  1948. 

§Basore,  Prof.  John  William,  101  Li- 
brary Place,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1902. 
♦Bassett,  Dr.  Edward  Lewis,   1050  E. 
59th  St.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37, 
111.  1946. 

Bateman,  John  J.,  238  Linden  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Cornell  U.).  1955. 

§Battle,   Prof.  William  James,  U.  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  1893.1 
*"§Beach,   Dr.   Goodwin   Batterson,  52 
Orchard  Rd.,  W.  Hartford  7,  Conn. 
1930. 

Bechtel,  Dr.  George,  4715  Willard  Ave., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  1950. 
■§Beck,  Dr.  Edith  A.,  11  Shawmut  Ave., 
Bradford,  Mass.  1922. 

Beckman,  Prof.  William  C,  The  Mis- 
sion House,  Plymouth,  Wis.  1927. 

Bedrick,  Dr.  Theodore,  615  S.  Water 
St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (Wabash 
C).  1940. 

Beede,  Dr.  Grace  L.,  126  Forest  Ave., 
Vermillion,  S.  D.  (U.  of  South  Da- 
kota). 1932. 
■§  Bellinger,  Prof.  Alfred  Raymond,  30 
Homeland  and  Terrace,  Hamden  14, 
Conn.  (Yale  U.,  1049  Yale  Sta.). 
1920. 

Benario,  Dr.  Herbert  W.,  151-10  State 
St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  1950. 

J  Benedict,  Dr.  Coleman  Hamilton,  445 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
(Columbia  U.).  1937. 

Benedict,  Stewart  H.,  204  Blanche  St., 
Houghton,  Mich.  1945. 
♦Benjamin,  Anna  Shaw,  211  Jesse  Hall, 
U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  1952. 

Bennett,  Emmett  L.,  Jr.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
1945. 

Bennett,  Prof.  Kathryn  Seymour,  Lake 
Erie  C,  Painesville,  Ohio.  1929. 

§  Benton,   Frank   May,   9    Salem  St., 
Andover,  Mass.  1919. 
♦Berry,  Prof.  Edmund  Grindlay,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  Manitoba,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  Canada.  1944. 

Betz,  Prof.  Siegmund  A.  E.,  Linden- 
wood  C,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  1951. 

Beye,  Charles  R.,  Wheaton  C,  Norton, 
Mass.  1955. 

1  Deceased  October  9,  1955. 
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Bickerman,   Prof.   Elias   J.,   Dept.  of 

History,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27, 

N.  Y.  1944. 
Biermann,  F.  J.,  4609  Drummond  Ave., 

Chevy  Chase,  Washington  15,  D.  C. 

1954. 

Bieter,  Rev.  Frederic  A.,  C.  of  St 
Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  1940. 

§  Bill,  Prof.  Clarence  Powers,  Western 
Reserve  U.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 
1894. 

§Billheimer,  Prof.  Albert,  East  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  1912. 
♦Birch,  Cordelia  M.,  220  N.  Spring  Ave., 
St.  Louis  8,  Mo.  (McKinley  H.  S.). 
1953. 

§Bishop,  Prof.  Arthur  Vaughan,  Dick- 
inson C,  Carlisle,  Pa.  1917.1 

Bishop,  J.  David,  335  E.  7th  Ave.,  Es- 
condido,  Calif.  1946. 
♦Blackford,  Paul  W.,  Western  Illinois 
State  C,  Macomb,  111.  1953. 

Blair,  Whitney,  1270  High  St.,  West- 
wood,  Mass.  (The  Roxbury  Latin 
S.).  1952. 

§  Blake,  Dr.  Marion  E.,  Bradford,  Vt. 
(American  Academy  in  Rome,  Porta 
San  Pancrazio,  Rome  28,  Italy). 
1925. 

§  Blake,   Prof.   Warren   Everett,  2020 

Angell   Hall,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.  1921. 
Blank,   Miss    Frances   Gertrude,  3838 

Creston    Dr.,    Indianapolis    8,  Ind. 

1941. 

♦§Blegen,  Dr.  Carl  W.,  U.  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati  21,  Ohio.  1920. 

♦Bliss,  Dr.  Francis  R.,  2847  Derbyshire 
Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.  18,  Ohio  (West- 
ern Reserve  U.).  1951. 
Bloch,  Dr.  Herbert,  524  Pleasant  St., 
Belmont  78,  Mass.  (Harvard  U.). 
1939. 

§Boak,  Prof.  Arthur  Edward  Romilly, 
U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1920. 

Bock,  Prof.  Carolyn,  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  C,  Montclair,  N.  J.  1955. 

Bodnar,  Rev.  Edward  William,  S.J., 
1647  Webster  St.  N.E.,  Washington 
17,  D.  C.  1948. 

Boecklin,  Prof.  Roland,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  1949. 

Boholnick,  Rev.  Theodore,  St.  Basil's 
Prep.  S.,  Stamford,  Conn.  1955. 

1  Deceased  January  6,  1955. 


§Bolling,  Prof.  George  Melville,  Nassau 
Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1897. 

§Born,  Dr.  Lester  Kruger,  USIS,  c/o 
Am.  Embassy,  APO  928,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  1929. 

Borysiuk,  Myroslav,  23  Penzance  Rd., 
Stamford,  Conn.  (St.  Basil's  C.)- 
1952. 

♦Boulter,  Cedric  G.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  21,  Ohio. 
1936. 

Bourne,   Prof.   Frank  Card,  Graduate 

C,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1947. 
Bovie,  Smith  Palmer,  209  N.  Prospect 

Ave.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J.  1951. 
Bowden,  Prof.  John  P.,  69-29  Harrow 
St.,    Forest   Hills   75,    N.   Y.  (St. 
John's  C).  1955. 
♦Boyce,  Mrs.  G.  K.  (Aline  Abaecherli), 
American  Numismatic  Society,  Broad- 
way and  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Home    address:    120    Willow  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  1932. 
♦§Boyer,  Miss  Blanche  Beatrice,  U.  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  37,  111.  1924. 
§Brackett,   Prof.  Haven  Darling,  138 
Elm  St.,  Worcester  2,  Mass.  1905.2 
♦Bradeen,  Dr.  Donald  William,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
21,  Ohio.  1942. 
Brady,  Mr.  James  F.,  Jr.,  38  Kipling 
St.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  1949. 
♦§Braginton,  Prof.  Mary  Victoria,  Rock- 
ford  C,  Rockford,  111.  1922. 
♦§Braunlich,  Prof.  Alice  F.,  633*  Kirk- 
wood  Blvd.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  1915. 
Brearley,  Katherine,  U.  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver,  B.   C,  Canada. 
1956. 

♦Bree,  Dr.  Josephine  P.,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus C,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1935. 

♦Bresnahan,  Rev.  John  Edward,  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Villanova  C,  Villanova, 
Pa.  1949. 

♦Bridge,  Miss  Elizabeth  Crosby,  7  Lin- 
naean  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
1928. 

Brigham,  Rev.  Frederick  H.,  350  S. 
Huntington  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain  30, 
Mass.  (Cardinal  O'Connell  Sem.). 
1954. 

♦Brokaw,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  The  Latin  S. 
of  Chicago,  59  E.  Scott  St.,  Chicago 
10,  111.  1927. 
Brong,  Rosco,  422  Rose  Lane,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  (Lexington  Baptist  C). 
1951. 

2  Deceased  January  30,  1956. 
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Brooks,  Dr.  Robert  Angus,  111  Lake- 
view  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
1947. 

Brooks,  Dr.  S.  Stewart,  Orleans,  Cape 

Cod,  Mass.  1949. 
Brother  A.  Anthony,  F.S.C.,  Manhattan 

C,  Riverdale,  New  York  71,  N.  Y. 

1951. 

Brother  Robert  Carter,  Bellarmine  C, 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  1953. 
*"§Broughton,    Prof.    Thomas  Robert 

Shannon,    Bryn     Mawr    C,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa.  1928. 
§Brouzas,     Dr.    Christopher  George, 

West  Virginia  U.,  Morgantown,  W. 

Va.  1921. 
*§ Brown,  Prof.  Frank  E.,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards C,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1941. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Gladys  Kunz,  304  Barton 

St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  1949. 
Brown,   Miss   Isabelle   L.,   Essex  Sq., 

Essex,  Conn.  1947. 
Brown,  Dr.  Norman  Oliver,  Wesleyan 

U.,  Middletown,  Conn.  1949. 
§Brown,  Dr.  Ruth  Martin,  8102  Harper 

Ave.,  Chicago  19,  111.  1929. 
§  Brown,   Prof.  Emeritus  Ruth  Went- 

worth,   947    Fourth   Ave.,   Los  An- 
geles 6,  Calif.  1912. 
Brown,  Dr.  William  Edward,  824  Paxi- 

nosa  Ave.,   Easton,   Pa.  (Lafayette 

C).  1955. 
*Bruere,   Prof.   Richard  Treat,   Box  I, 

U.    of    Chicago,    Chicago    37,  111. 

1940. 

*Brunet,  Prof.  Joseph,  1221  NW  4th 
Ave.,  Gainesville,  Fla.  (U.  of  Flor- 
ida). 1945. 

Bryson,  Elizabeth  A.  E.,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.  1955. 

Brroska,  Rev.  Anthony  B.,  Canisius 
H.  S.(  1180  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo 
9,  N.  Y.  1953. 

Buchanan,  James  J.,  Province  Line  Rd., 
Skillman,  N.  J.  1952. 

§Buck,  Prof.  Carl  Darling,  U.  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago  37,  111.  1890.1 

Buck,  Robert  J.,  Dept.  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky.  1951. 

Bundy,  Elroy  L.,  Dept.  of  Classics,  U. 
of  California,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 
1953. 

§Burgi,  Miss  Rosamond,  1111  Douglas 
Ave.,  Yankton,  S.  D.  1928. 

Burrows,  Reynold  L.,  226A  Marshall 
St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Princeton  U.). 
1953. 

1  Deceased  February  8,  1955. 


Busa,  Rev.  Roberto,  S.J.,  Aloisianum, 
Gallarate  (Varese),  Italy.  1949. 

Butler,  Dr.  Roy  F.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex.  1946. 
*§  Butts,    H.    R.,  Birmingham-Southern 
C,  Birmingham  4,  Ala.  1934. 

Cady,  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  C.S.C.,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  Notre  Dame  U.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  1955. 

♦Calder,  William  M.,  Ill,  Lowell  Rd., 
Concord,  Mass.  1953. 
Caldwell,  Dr.  Helen  Florence,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  1949. 

*  Caldwell,  Prof.  Wallace  Everett,  Box 
567,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (U.  of  North 
Carolina).  1943. 
t§Callahan,  Prof.  John  F.,  3  Pooks  Hill 
Rd.,  Bethesda  14,  Md.  (Georgetown 
U.).  1940. 

*$Callahan,  Prof.  Virginia  W.,  3  Pooks 
Hill  Rd.,  Bethesda  14,  Md.  (Howard 
U.).  1951. 
Cameron,  Prof.  Alister,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  21, 
Ohio.  1934. 
§Campbell,  Dr.  James  Marshall,  Catho- 
lic U.,  Washington  17,  D.  C.  1922. 

*"§Caplan,  Prof.  Harry,  121  Goldwin 
Smith  Hall,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
1919. 

§Capp,  Seth  Bunker,  Sub  P.  O.  Box 

2041,  Middle  City  Sta.  P.  O.,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Pa.  1913. 
Cappon,  Cormac  G.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 

Xavier  U.,  Cincinnati  7,  Ohio.  1951. 
§  Carey,   Prof.   Frederick   Mason,  405 

Hilgard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (U. 

of  California  at  Los  Angeles).  1922. 
Carlson,  Miss  Eileen  H.,  100  Elm  St., 

W.  Springfield,  Mass.  (South  Hadley 

H.  S.).  1952. 
Carney,   T.   F.,   Victoria  U.  College, 

Wellington,  New  Zealand.  1955. 
§  Carpenter,    Prof.    Rhys,    Jerry  Run, 

R.  D.  2,  Downingtown,  Pa.  (Bryn 

Mawr  C).  1933. 
*§Carr,    Prof.    Wilbert    Lester,    U.  of 

Kentucky,  Lexington  29,  Ky.  1919. 
Carroll,  Rev.  Clifford,  S.J.,  Gonzaga  U. 

Library,  Spokane  2,  Wash.  1954. 
Carroll,    Harry    J.,    Jr..    Pomona  C, 

Claremont,  Calif.  1951. 
Carter,  James  Albert,  Milton  Academy. 

Milton,  Mass.  1938. 
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Caskey,  Dr.  John  L.,  c/o  Mr.  Morss 
Lippincott,  2217  Carew  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati 2,  Ohio  (U.  of  Cincinnati). 
1933. 

Casson,  Prof.  Lionel,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
New  York  U.,  Washington  Sq.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1937. 
♦Castle,  Prof.  Warren,  Miami  U.,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  1955. 

Cattley,  Prof.  Robert  E.  D.,  U.  of 
New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
Canada.  1955. 

Cavarnos,  Dr.  John  Peter,  115  Gilbert 
Road,  Belmont  78,  Mass.  1949. 
♦Chambers,  Mortimer  Hardin,  Jr.,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
37,  111.  1954. 

Charlton,  Rev.  Daniel  J.,  S.J.,  Santa 
Clara  U.  (Los  Gatos  Sem.),  Noviti- 
ate, Los  Gatos,  Calif.  1952. 

Charney,  Prof.  Ben  L.,  750  65th  St., 
Oakland  9,  Calif.  1951. 
♦Chase,    Alston    H.,    18    Bartlet  Hall, 

Andover,  Mass.  1929. 
♦Cherniss,  Prof.  Harold,  Inst,  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1929. 

Chichester,  Dr.  Dorothy  F.,  Box  161, 
Braddock  Heights,  Md.  1946. 

§  Chubb,  Dr.  Ethel  L.,  Chester  Heights, 
Pa.  1920. 

§  Clark,  Dr.  Charles  Upson,  North  Hat- 
ley,  Quebec,  Canada.  1905. 

Clark,  Rev.  J.  Donald,  S.J.,  Spellman 
Hall,  Fordham  U.,  New  York  58, 
N.  Y.  1952. 

Clark,   The   Rev.    Richard   Day,  The 
Rectory  S.,  Pomfret,  Conn.  1950. 
♦Clausen,    Dr.    Wendell    Vernon,  33 
Woodside  Ave.,  Amherst,  Mass.  (Am- 
herst C).  1945. 

Clement,  Dr.  Paul  A.,  Royce  357,  U. 
of  California,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 
1930. 

Clifford,  Dr.  Frederick  Burr,  Emory  U., 
Oxford  Div.,  Oxford,  Ga.  1950. 
♦Clift,  Dr.  Evelyn  Hoist,  U.  of  Dela- 
ware, Newark,  Del.  1928. 
♦Cobbs,  Dr.  Susan  P.,  Swarthmore  C, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  1936. 
Coffin,    David    Douglas,    Hoyt  Hall, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
H.  1947. 

§  Coffin,  Ernest  A.,  Deerfield  Academy, 

Deerfield,  Mass.  1913. 
§  Coffin,    Dr.    Harrison  Cadwallader, 

Union  C,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  1920. 
Cohn,  Miss  Dorothy  B.,  201  W.  77  St., 

New  York  24,  N.  Y.  1954. 


Cohn-Haft,  Louis,  54  Kensington  Ave., 
Northampton,  Mass.  1953. 

§Colburn,  Prof.  Guy  Blandin,  633  Mc- 
Kinley  Ave.,  Fresno  4,  Calif.  1911. 

§Coleman-Norton,  Prof.  Paul  Robinson, 
16  McCosh  Hall,  Princeton  U., 
Princeton,  N.  J.  1923. 

Coller,  Rev.  Charles  Anthony,  S.J.,  St. 
Louis  U.,  C.  of  Liberal  Arts,  Floris- 
sant, Mo.  1948. 

Collins,  Donald  C,  M.D.,  M.S.  (Path. 
&  Surg.),  Sc.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.A.C.S., 
F.I.C.S.,  F.I.A.P.,  F.A.C.C.,  F.A.C.G., 
7046  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28, 
Calif.  1954. 

Colton,  Dr.  Eleonora  Borzilleri,  733 
W.  Delevan  Ave.,  Buffalo  22,  N.  Y. 
1933. 

Colton,  Prof.  Robert  E.,  Dept.  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  Catholic  U.  of  America, 
Washington  17,  D.  C.  1955. 
♦Combellack,  Dr.  Frederick  Malcolm,  U. 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  1934. 

§  Comfort,  Prof.  Howard,  Haverford  C, 
Haver  ford,  Pa.  1931. 

Conant,  Joseph  M.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Emory  U.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 
1946. 

♦§Constantine,  James  S.,  Box  1835,  Uni- 
versity    Sta.,     Charlottesville,  Va. 

1930. 

♦Cooke,  Prof.  John  Philip,  6028  Dor- 
chester Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111.  1935. 

♦Copley,  Dr.  Frank  Olin,  Dept.  of  Latin, 
U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1933. 

Corcoran,  Thomas  H.,  Dept.  of  Foreign 

Languages,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton 

Rouge,  La.  1955. 
Cordray,  Dr.  Janice  M.,  Sweet  Briar 

C,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1953. 
§Corey,  Dr.  Katharine  T.,  573  Vine 

St.,  Kent,  Ohio.  1938. 
Costas,  Prof.  Procope  S.,  225  Lincoln 

Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y.  1947. 
♦Costelloe,   Rev.   M.  Joseph,   S.J.,  St. 

Stanislaus     Sem.,     Florissant,  Mo. 

1951. 

JCouch,  Eunice  Burr  (Mrs.  H.  N.),  17 
Arlington  Ave.,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 
1929. 

JCouch,  Prof.  Herbert  Newell,  Brown 
U.,  Providence  12,  R.  I.  1929. 
♦§Coulter,   Prof.   Cornelia   Catlin,  315 
Adams    Ave.,    Ferguson    21,  Mo. 
1912. 

Counsell,  Prof.  Eric  Marsland,  Arts 
Bldg.,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1948. 
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Courtney,  Elizabeth  L.,  8  Pleasant  St., 

Oak  Park,  111.  1953. 
Coutant,    Dr.    Victor   C.    B.,  Central 

Michigan  C,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
1945. 

Cox,  Blanche  Brotherton  (Mrs.  Allen 

H.),  S.  Hadley,  Mass.  1955. 
§Coyle,  Dr.  Molly  B.  T.,  3044  Went- 

worth  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky.  1932. 
Crake,  Dr.  John  Ernest  Alexander,  Mt. 

Allison  U.,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

1939. 

Crawford,  Dr.  F.  Stuart,  725  Common- 
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of  William  and  Mary).  1953. 
Lindsay,   Mr.   Edward   Y.,   3480  Del 

Paso  Blvd.,  N.  Sacramento  15,  Calif. 

1955. 

§Linforth,  Prof.  Ivan  Mortimer,  1016 
Middlefield  Rd.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 
(U.  of  California).  1903. 

Linn,  Rev.  Henry  William,  The 
Creighton  U.,  Omaha,  Neb.  1939. 

Lippincott,  Mrs.  Morss  (Virginia 
Peugnet),  8775  Given  Rd.,  Cincin- 
nati 27,  Ohio.  1935. 

§Lipscomb,  Prof.  Herbert  C,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  C,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
1908. 

Little,  Evelyn  Steel,  Mills  C.  Library, 
Oakland,  Calif.  1955. 

*Lloyd,  Dr.  Robert  B.,  90  S.  Professor 
St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (Oberlin  C). 
1952. 

Loane,  Mrs.  Edward,  413  Hawthorn 
Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md.  1937. 

§Lockwood,  Prof.  Dean  Putnam,  Haver- 
ford  C,  Haverford,  Pa.  1909. 

Loewy,  Warner,  257  Valentine  Lane, 
Apt.  6B,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  1947. 

Londres  da  Nobrega,  Prof.  Dr.  Van- 
dick,  Campo  Sao  Cristovao  153,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brasil  (Colegio  Pedro  II 
and  Faculdade  de  Direito).  1948. 

Long,  Prof.  Herbert  Strainge,  Hamilton 
C,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1941. 

Longaker,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  5702 
Overbrook  Ave.,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pa.  (Overbrook  H.  S.).  1924.1 

Lopuszanski,  G.  K.,  Ph.D.,  601  Mark- 
ham  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  1952. 

$Lord,  Dr.  Albert  Bates,  29  Bowdoin 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  1936. 

$Lord,  Dr.  Mary  Louise  Carlson  (Mrs. 
Albert  B.),  29  Bowdoin  St.,  Cam- 
bridge 38,  Mass.  1941. 

1  Deceased  June  7,  1955. 


§Lord,  Prof.  Louis  Eleazar,  5  Concord 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1910. 

Loth,  Dr.  Helen,  1009  North  18th 
St.,  Superior,  Wis.  (Superior  State 
Teachers  C).  1936. 

§Lougee,  Miss  D.  Aileen,  Keuka  C, 
Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.  1923. 

Loughran,  Rev.  Charles  P.,  S.J.,  Ford- 
ham  U.,  New  York  58,  N.  Y.  1937. 

§Lowe,  Dr.  Clarence  George,  U.  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Neb.  1924. 

§Lowrance,  Prof.  Winnie  D.,  U.  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  1926. 

Lowther,  Dr.  Hugh  S.,  P.  O.  Box  276, 
San  Gabriel,  Calif.  (Prof.  Emeritus 
of  Classical  Languages,  Occidental 
C).  1946. 

§Luce,  Dr.  Stephen  Bleecker,  267 
Clarendon  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
1925. 

*Luck,  Georg,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

38,  Mass.  1955. 
Lueker,   Dr.   Edwin  Louis  John,  214 

College,  Concordia,  Mo.  (St.  Paul's 

C).  1948. 
Lutz,  Prof.  Cora  E.,  Wilson  C,  Cham- 

bersburg,  Pa.  1935. 
Lynch,   Prof.   C.  Arthur,   Brown  U., 

Providence,  R.  I.  1927. 
Lynch,  Rev.  William  F.,  S.J.,  Fordham 

U.,  New  York  58,  N.  Y.  1954. 
Lyon,  Mr.  S.  Duane,  929  Park  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1950. 
Lytle,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  The  Shipley 

S.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1946. 

*MacAdoo,  Dr.  Thomas  Ozro,  108  Lin- 
coln Hall,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
1952. 

§Macdonald,  Prof.  Janet  M.,  Butler  U., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  1922. 

*MacKay,  Prof.  Louis  Alexander,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  California,  Berke- 
ley 4,  Calif.  1941. 

*MacKellar,  Prof.  Walter,  Dept.  of 
English,  New  York  U.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  1951. 

*MacKendrick,  Prof.  Paul  Lachlan, 
Bascom  Hall,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son 6,  Wis.  1938. 
§  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Alastair  St.  Clair,  c/o 
Mr.  P.  J.  Marnell,  No.  3  School,  5th 
and  Adams  Sts.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
1901. 

Mackenzie,  Prof.  Donald  C,  16  Mc- 
Cosh  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Prince- 
ton U.).  1951. 
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SMacLaren,  Dr.  Malcolm,  Jr.,  Dept.  of 

Classical    Languages,    Syracuse  U., 

Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.  1926. 
MacLean,  Dr.  Hugh  A.,  Mt.  Allison  U., 

Sackville,  N.  B.,  Canada.  1955. 
Macomber,   Dr.  Herrick  Mower,  Pea- 

bo  ly  Hall,  Exeter,  N.  H.  1935. 
■jMacVay,  Dr.  Anna  Pearl,  R.  1,  Ath- 

ens,  Olv'o.  1918. 
§Magie,  Prof.  David,  Jr.,  101  Library 

PL,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Princeton  U.). 

1901. 

SMrurmm,  Dr.  Herbert  William,  89 
Hillcrest  Rd.,  Belmont  78,  Mass. 
1891.1 

Maguire,  Joseph  P.,  Boston  C,  Chest- 
nut  Hill,  Mass.  1946. 

Maitland,  Prof.  Albert  George  Con- 
way, Washington  Sq.  C,  New  York 
U.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  1947. 

SMalone,  Prof.  Kemp,  Johns  Hopkins 
U.,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  1925. 

SMalz,  Miss  Gertrude,  Sweet  Briar  C, 
Sweet  Briar.  Va.  1925. 

§Mandra,  Prof.  Raymond,  161-01  32nd 
Ave.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Hunter  C).  1926. 

§  Manning,  Prof.  Richard  Clarke,  Ken- 
yon  C,  Gambier,  Ohio.  1905. 

Mantinband,  James  H.,  Ph.D.,  150  W. 
80th  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y.  1953. 

Marcellino,  Dr.  Ralph,  19006  Haywood 
Rd.,  Holliswood  23,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
(Barnard  S.  for  Boys).  1955. 

Marcus,  Prof.  Ralph,  Oriental  Inst.,  U. 
of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  111.  1943. 

Marique,  Rev.  Joseph  M.  F.,  S.J., 
Holy  Cross  C.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
1932. 

Markowicz,    Rev.    Walter  Alexander, 

Sacred  Heart  Sem.,  2701  W.  Chicago 

Blvd.,  Detroit  6,  Mich.  1948. 
Marti,  Miss  Berthe,   Bryn  Mawr  C, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1929. 
Martin,    Prof.    Donnis,    Winthrop  C, 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  1927. 
Martin,  Frederick  E.,  1202  Eighth  Ave. 

N.,  Fargo,  N.  D.  1948. 
Martin,  Prof.  Gladys,  Mississippi  State 

C.    for    Women,    Columbus,  Miss. 

1927. 

Martin,  Rev.  Hayne  R.,  S.J.,  Jesuit  No- 
vitiate, Wernersville,  Pa.  1934. 
*Martin,  Dr.  Susan  Hutchinson,  70 
Morningside  Dr.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y.  (C.  of  Mount  St.  Vincent). 
1930. 

1  Deceased  January  9,  1956. 


Matteucig,  Dr.  Giacinto,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Fran- 
cisco 17,  Calif.  1945. 

Mattingly,  Dr.  John  Robert,  Hamilton 
C,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1931. 

Maurer,  Prof.  Joseph  A.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sical Languages,  Coppee  Hall  32,  Le- 
high U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1938. 
■§Maxey,  Miss  Mima,  670  Franklin  St., 

Carlyle,  111.  1924. 
*Mayerson,   Mr.   Philip,  644   E.  Bldg., 
New  York  U.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
1949. 

*§McCarthy,  Dr.  Barbara  Phillippa, 
Wellesley  C,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 
1925. 

§  McCartney,  Dr.  Eugene  Stock,  210 
Michigan  Union,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1920. 

McCaul,  Rev.  Michael,  Box  390,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  (Epiphany  Apostolic 
C).  1955. 

McCauley,  Rev.  George,  S.J.,  St.  Peter's 
C,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J.  1955. 
*McCauley,  Rev.  Leo  Paul,  S.J.,  Boston 
C,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass.  1936. 

§McCown,  Director  Chester  Charlton, 
Pacific  S.  of  Religion,  1611  Scenic 
Ave.,  Berkeley  9,  Calif.  1919. 

§McDaniel,  Prof.  Walton  Brooks,  4082 
Malaga  Ave.,  Miami  33,  Fla.  1901. 

§McDermott,  Dr.  William  Coffman,  U. 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
1930. 

*McDiarmid,  Dr.  John  Brodie,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle 
5,  Wash.  1940. 
*McDonald,  Prof.  William  A.,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  U.  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.  1945. 

McDonald,  William  F.,  Dept.  of  His- 
tory, University  Hall,  Ohio  State  U., 
Columbus  10,  Ohio.  1927. 

§McElwain,  Prof.  Mary  B.,  Wilson  C, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  1908. 

McEnerney,  John  Ignatius,  332  Bryn 
Mawr  Ave.,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  1947. 
*McGregor,     Prof.     Malcolm  Francis, 
U.  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  8, 
B.  C,  Canada.  1932. 

McGuire,  Dr.  Martin  Rawson  Patrick, 
711  Lawrence  St.,  N.E.,  Washing- 
ton 17,  D.  C.  (Catholic  U.  of  Amer- 
ica). 1940. 

McKay,  Dr.  Alexander  Gordon,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  Manitoba,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  Canada.  1947. 
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McKendrick,  Rev.  Norman  G.,  S.J., 
Spellman  Hall,  Fordham  U.,  New 
York  58,  N.  Y.  1955. 

McKeon,  Prof.  Richard  Peter,  5632 
Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 
(Dept.  of  Greek,  U.  of  Chicago,  1050 
E.  59th  St.).  1935. 
*McKibben,  Prof.  William  T.,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  Grinnell  C, 
GHnnell,  Iowa.  1948. 
-§McKinlay,  Prof.  Arthur  Patch,  769 
Glenmont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  24, 
Calif.  (U.  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles).  1913. 

McKinney,  Dr.  Mary  E.,  524  N.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Iola,  Kan.  1932. 

McLaughlin,  Peter  J.,  22006  Shore 
Ave.,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich.  1944. 

McNeil,  Rev.  Donald  F.,  CM.,  Queen 
of  Angels  Sem.,  Box  1071,  San  Fer- 
nando, Calif.  1948. 

§  Means,    Prof.    Thomas,    267  Maine 
St.,  Brunswick,  Me.  1921. 
*§Meinecke,  Prof.  Bruno,  Angell  Hall, 
U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1920. 

§Mendell,  Prof.  Clarence  Whittlesey, 
72  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(YaleU.).  1908. 
*§Meritt,  Prof.  Benjamin  Dean,  Inst, 
for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1922. 

*Merlan,  Philip,  Scripps  C,  Claremont, 

Calif.  1941. 
*Mertz,  Rev.  James  J.,  S.J.,  Loyola  U., 

6525    Sheridan    Rd.,    Chicago,  111. 

1937. 

■§Messenger,  Miss  Ruth  Ellis,  720  West 
End  Ave.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
(Hunter  C).  1920. 
§Messer,  Prof.  William  Stuart,  1184 
Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
1915. 

Messing,  Dr.  Gordon  M.,  American 
Embassy,  APO  206,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1946. 

Metzger,  Prof.  Bruce  Manning,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Sem.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  1940. 

§  Meyer,  Eugene,  Seven  Springs  Farm, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  1920. 
*Meyer,  Dr.  Robert  T.,  Catholic  U.  of 
America,    Washington    17,    D.  C. 
1948. 

*Michels,  Agnes  Kirsopp  Lake  (Mrs. 
Walter  C),  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  1929. 


§Mierow,  Prof.  Charles  Christopher, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  C,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  1909. 
*Milham,  Prof.  Mary  Ella,  Route  6,  Box 
569,  Waukesha,  Wis.  (U.  of  New 
Brunswick).  1952. 

Miller,  Prof.  Eugene  Wesley,  IT.  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  1938 

■Miller,  Dr.  Harold  William,  Bucknell 
U.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  1935. 

§Miller,  Prof.  Philip  Sheridan,  Lincoln 
U.,  Pa.  1933.1 

Millor,  Rev.  W.  J.,  John  Carroll  U  , 
University  Hts.,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio. 
1939. 

Miltenberger,  Rev.  Gordon,  595  N.  Mc- 
Ilhaney,  Stephenville,  Tex.  1951. 
♦Minar,  Prof.  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  De  Pauw 
U.,  Greencastle,  Ind.  1939. 

Minshall,  Dr.  Robert,  Division  of  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Brown  U.,  Provi- 
dence 12,  R.  I.  1953. 

Mitchell,  Fordyce  W.,  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  C,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1944. 

Mix,  Erving  R.,  Friends  Acad.,  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y.  1952. 

§Mohler,  Prof.  Samuel  Loomis,  520 
State  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Franklin 
and  Marshall  C).  1920. 

Mong,  Frank  M.,  New  Mexico  Military 
Inst,  Roswell,  N.  M.  1955. 

Monroe,  Commander  John  Hill,  3850 
39th  St.  N.W.,  Apartment  B  98, 
Washington  16,  D.  C.  1929. 

Montmollin,  Daniel  de,  D.  es  L.,  7 
Prince  Arthur  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 
(Victoria  C).  1951. 

Mooney,  Robert  Newman,  U.  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.  1952. 

§Moore,  Mrs.  A.  O.  (Cecilia  Baldwin 
McElroy),  205  S.  Sixth  St.,  Water- 
town,  Wis.  1914. 

§Moore,  Prof.  Frank  Gardner,  2027  E. 
115th  St.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio.  1888.2 

Moore,  John  Andrew,  146  Sunset  Ave., 
Amherst,  Mass.  1949. 

§Moorhead,  Prof.  Paul  G.,  Box  8476, 
University  Sta.,  Baton  Rouge  3, 
La.  (Louisiana  State  U.).  1924. 

Moreau,  Rev.  Prof.  Jules  L.,  600  Haven 
St.,  Evanston,  111.  (Seabury- Western 
Theol.  Sem.).  1955. 

Morgan,  Rev.  James,  129  E.  69th  St., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.  1943. 

1  Deceased  June  7,  1955. 

2  Deceased  November  19,  1955. 
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Morgan,  Prof.  Joseph  Clifford,  1012 
McKaig,  York,  Neb.  (York  C). 
1948. 

Morrow,  Prof.  Glenn  R.,  U.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  1938. 
*§Moscrip,  Dr.  Virginia,  U.  of  Roches- 
ter, Rochester  20,  N.  Y.  1926. 
*Moser,  Prof.  Arthur  H.,  Box  8326,  U. 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1939. 

Mosser,  Sawyer  McArthur,  American 
Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  at 
156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1929. 
♦Most,  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.,  Dept.  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Loras  C.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  1955. 
♦Motto,  Dr.  Anna  Lydia,  Washington  C., 
Chestertown,  Md.  1953. 

Moutevelis,  Petros  G.,  23  Mineral  St., 
Ipswich,  Mass.  1955. 
♦Mulcahy,  Rev.  Stephen  A.,  SJ.,  Sha- 
dowbrook,  Lenox,  Mass.  (St.  Stanis- 
laus Sem.).  1953. 

Mullens,  Hugh  Gravell,  Lord  William's 
Grammar  S.,  Thame,  Oxfordshire, 
England.  1937. 

Muller,  Rev.  Liguori,  O.F.M.,  St. 
Joseph's  Seraphic  Sem.,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y.  1950. 

§Murley,  Prof.  Clyde,  1822  Sheridan 
Rd.,  Evanston,  111.  (Northwestern 
U.).  1920. 
♦§  Murphy,  Prof.  Charles  Theophilus,  64 
Spring  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (Oberlin 
C).  1935. 

§  Murphy,  Dr.  Paul  Robert,  Ohio  U., 
Athens,  Ohio.  1938. 

Murray,  Prof.  Robert  Duff,  Jr.,  120 
Prospect  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1946. 
♦Musurillo,  Rev.  Herbert  A.,  S.J.,  Bel- 
larmine  C,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  1951. 

Myers,  Dr.  Walter  Neidig,  248  Merion 
Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  (Camden 
H.  S.,  Camden,  N.  J.).  1941. 

§Naylor,  Prof.  Louis  Hastings,  Trinity 

C,  Hartford,  Conn.  1927. 
Nease,    Dr.    G.    Stewart,    Alfred  U., 

Alfred,  N.  Y.  1931. 
Nejako,  Miss  Frances  T.,  24  Burr  Ave., 

Middletown,  Conn.  1947. 
Nelson,  Miss  Dorothy  Haviland,  264 

Montgomery    Ave.,    Haverford,  Pa. 

(Agnes  Irwin  S.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.) 

1939. 

§Nemiah,  Prof.  Royal  C,  Dartmouth 
C,  Hanover,  N.  H.  1919. 

§  Neville,  Dean  K.  P.  R.,  U.  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 
1902. 


§Newnan,  Prof.  Eva  May,  The  C.  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio.  1921. 
*Newton,   Francis  Lanneau,   1925  18th 

Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1952. 
♦Niedzielski,  Mr.  Zygmunt,  1039  W.  32 
St.,  Chicago  8,  111.  1953. 
Niven,  Mrs.  Eileen  M.,  938  22nd  Ave. 

N.,  Seattle  2,  Wash.  1955. 
§Nixon,   Prof.   Paul,   Brunswick,  Me. 
1907. 

Nock,  Prof.  Arthur  Darby,  573  Wide- 

ner  Library,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

38,  Mass.  1930. 
Nolan,  Philip  J.,  Dept.  of  Classics,  U. 

of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.  1955. 
Norlie,  Olaf  Morgan,  818  Forest  Ave., 

Northfield,    Minn.    (St.    Olaf  C). 

1931. 

*  North,  Dr.  Helen  Florence,  Swarthmore 

C,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  1946. 
Notopoulos,    Prof.    James  Anastasios, 

Trinity  C,  Hartford,  Conn.  1935. 
Nybakken,   Prof.   Oscar  Edward,  124 

Schaeffer  Hall,   State  U.  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1930. 

Oates,  Prof.  Whitney  Jennings,  34 
Edgehill  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
(Princeton  U.).  1931. 

O'Brien,  Michael,  Box  41,  Wesleyan 
Sta.,  Middletown,  Conn.  (Wesleyan 
U.).  1955. 

§  O'Connor,  Dr.  Margaret  Brown,  Villa 
Madonna  C,  Covington,  Ky.  1916. 

Ofori,  Joseph  K.,  P.  O.  Box  514,  Ku- 
masi,  Gold  Coast.  1955. 

§Ogden,  Dr.  Charles  J.,  435  Riverside 
Dr.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y.  1908. 

§Ogle,  Prof.  Marbury  Bladen,  Box 
387,  Capistrano  Beach,  Calif.  1907. 

§Ohl,  Prof.  Raymond  Theodore,  148 
Cricket  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa.  (Temple 
U.).  1947. 

Olechovsky,  Edward  F.,  Classics  Dept., 
Queens  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  1953. 

§01iver,  Dr.  James  H.,  Jr.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins U.,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  1931. 
♦Oliver,    Prof.    Revilo    Pendleton,  701 
Ohio  St.,  Urbana,  111.   (U.  of  Illi- 
nois). 1936. 

O'Neil,  Prof.  Edward  Noon,  Dept.  of 
Foreign  Languages,  U.  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Ore.  1950. 

O'Neil,  Rev.  Hugh  P.,  U.  of  Detroit, 
Detroit,  Mich.  1939. 

O'Neill,  Rev.  Michael  J.,  St.  Edward's 
Sem.,  Kenmore,  Wash.  1948. 

Oney,  Dr.  Earnest  Ralph,  1315  S.  Wal- 
ter Reed  Dr.,  Arlington  4,  Va.  1953. 
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Oost,  Stewart  Irvin,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
History,  Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dal- 
las 5,  Tex.  1952. 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  16  Barclay 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  1950. 

Osmun,  Dr.  George  F.,  Dept.  of  Classi- 
cal Languages,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 
12,  Tex.  1950. 

Ostwald,  Dr.  Martin,  Dept.  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  512  Hamilton  Hall,  Co- 
lumbia U.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
1949. 

Otis,  Dr.  Brooks,  Hobart  C,  Geneva, 

N.  Y.  1935. 
O'Toole,  Rev.  William  B.,  C.S.B.,  St. 

Michael's    C,    Toronto    5,  Canada. 

1946. 

Pack,    Roger    Ambrose,    2030  Angell 

Hall,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
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Sister  Mary  Vincentia  Brown,   C.  of 

St.  Francis,  Joliet,  111.  1932. 
Sister  Mona,  C.  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  1930. 
Sister  Winifred  Mary  Carmody,  Rosary 

C,  River  Forest,  111.  1936. 
Skakel,  Ann  B.  (Mrs.  George),  Lake 

Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  1952. 
Skalet,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  Concordia  C, 

Moorhead,  Minn.  1948. 
Skiles,  Prof.  Jonah  W.  D.,  Dept.  of 

Ancient  Languages  and  Literatures, 

U.  of     Kentucky,     Lexington,  Ky. 

1945. 

Sledz,  Rev.  Ladislaw  S.,  St.  Paul  Sem., 

St.  Paul  1,  Minn.  1948. 
Small,  Stuart  G.  P.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 

Northwestern     U.,     Evanston,  111. 

1947. 

Smethurst,  Prof.  Stanley  Eric,  Queen's 
U.,   Kingston,   Ont.,   Canada.  1946. 

§  Smith,  Dr.  Charles  S.,  10358  Ashton 
Ave.,  W.  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 
1895. 

■§  Smith,  Prof.  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  U. 
of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  111.  1921. 

§  Smith,  Prof.  Reuben  Valentine,  409 
Parkview  Ave.,  Columbus  9,  Ohio 
(Capital  U.).  1922. 

Smith,  Prof.  Richard  E.,  Dept.  of  An- 
cient History,  The  University,  Man- 
chester 13,  England.  1938. 
*  Smith,    Prof.    Shirley,    Douglass  C, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1929. 

§  Smith,  Dr.  Stanley  Barney,  School- 
craft, Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.  1921. 


Smothers,  Rev.  Edgar  Raymond,  West 
Baden  C,  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 
1936. 

*Smutny,  Prof.  Robert  J.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sical Languages,  C.  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton  4,  Calif.  1950. 

Snowden,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  Howard  U., 
Washington  1,  D.  C.  1938. 

Snyder,  Dr.  Walter  Fifield,  1203  Knob 
Rd.,  Richmond  25,  Va.  (U.  of  Rich- 
mond). 1938. 

Sokolowski,  Rev.  Francis,  Mont  Vil- 
largenne,  Gouvieux,  Oise,  France. 
1952. 

Soles,  Miss  Myrtle,  Vassar  C,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  1955. 
♦Sollmann,  Dr.  Mary  A.,  14327  Supe- 
rior Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio 
(Sophie  Newcomb  C,  New  Orleans, 
La.).  1932. 
♦tSolmsen,  Dr.  Friedrich,  Cornell  U., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1936. 

JSolmsen,  Mrs.  Friedrich,  208  Wait 
Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1939. 

§Soule,  Henry  Douglas  Bacon,  Apt. 
105,  2943  Webster  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 23,  Calif.  (City  C.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco). 1926. 
*§  Spaeth,  Prof.  John  William,  Jr.,  Wes- 
leyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn.  1923. 

Spiegel,  Dr.  Daniel,  3800  Xerxes  Ave. 
South,  Minneapolis  10,  Minn.  1950. 
♦Sprague,  Dr.  Rosamond  Kent  (Mrs.  A. 
C),  Yarrow  West,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
(Bryn  Mawr  C).  1955. 

§  Spring,  Dr.  Evelyn,  The  Mermont 
Plaza,  Merion  and  Montgomery  Aves., 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1917. 

Springer,  Lawrence  A.,  108 A  College 
Hall,  State  C.  of  Washington,  Pull- 
man, Wash.  1946. 

Stahl,  Prof.  William  Harris,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  New  York  U.,  New  York 
53,  N.  Y.  1935. 
*Stallman,   Dr.  Alfreda  Kathryn,  Car- 
roll C,  Waukesha,  Wis.  1940. 

Stanley,  Alice  D.,  133  Cliveden  Ave., 
Glenside,  Pa.  1955. 
*Stannard,  Mr.  Jerry,  Philosophy  Dept., 
U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  1955. 

Staples,  Elizabeth  M.,  Queen's  U., 
Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada.  1955. 

Starr,  Chester  G.,  1014  W.  Charles, 
Champaign,  111.  (U.  of  Illinois). 
1953. 

§  Stearns,  Prof.  John  Barker,  3  Down- 
ing Rd.,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Dartmouth 
C).  1921. 
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Steciuk,  Dr.  Basil  W.,  63  Sussex  St., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  1955. 

Steel,  Thomas  B.,  Registrar,  U.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley  4,  Calif.  1937. 
♦Steiner,     Dr.    Grundy,    Kresge  220, 
Northwestern     U.,     Evanston,  111. 
1940. 

Stenzel,  Dr.  Joachim  A.,  315  W.  Ed- 
wards, Springfield,  111.  1939. 

Stephens,  Wade  C,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Princeton  U.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1955. 

Stevens,  Prof.  Edward  Boucher,  206 
S.  St.  Cloud  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
1932. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Richard  S.,  247  Meadow- 
brook  Rd.,  Weston  93,  Mass.  1955. 
Stewart,  Miss  Virginia,  Treetops, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn.  1948. 

♦Stewart,  Mr.  Zeph,  Adams  House  1-11, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.  1950. 

*Stocker,  Dr.  Arthur  Frederick,  Dept. 
of  Ancient  Languages,  Box  3001,  U. 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
1940. 

Stockin,  Prof.  F.  Gordon,  Houghton  C, 
Houghton,  N.  Y.  1948. 
*  Stone,    Dr.    Robert   Conrad,  Wheaton 

C,  Wheaton,  111.  1936. 
♦Storvick,  Olin  J.,  Concordia  C,  Moor- 
head,  Minn.  1952. 

*■§  Stout,  Dean  Emeritus  Selatie  Edgar, 
1100    E.    Second    St.,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  (Indiana  U.).  1915. 
♦Stow,  Prof.  H.  Lloyd,  Vanderbilt  U., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  1936. 

SStrekalovsky,  Mrs.  Vcevold,  254  West- 
fiehl  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.  1925. 

§Strickler,  Dr.  Robert  P.,  6511  Brook- 
side,  Apt.  4,  Houston  23,  Tex.  1911. 

§Strittmatter,  Dom  Eugene  Anselm,  St. 
Anselm's    Priory,    Washington  17, 

D.  C.  1922. 

•  Stuart,  Prof.  Meriwether,  Hunter  C, 
695  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
1928. 

Stukey,  Dr.  Harold  Jacob,  2920  N. 
John  Marshall  Dr.,  Arlington  7,  Va. 
1935. 

§Sturtevant,  Prof.  Albert  Morey,  924 
Louisiana  St.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (U. 
of  Kansas).  1921. 

Sullivan,   Rev.    Francis   A.,    S.J.,  St. 

Andrew-on-Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  1935. 

Sullivan,  Rev.  Patrick  A.,  S.J.,  Shadow- 
brook,  Lenox,  Mass.  1955. 
♦Suskin,  Prof.  Albert  Irving,  200  Wilson 
Court,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1939. 


Sutton,   Miss   Mary,    107   Moss  Ave., 

Peoria,  111.  1955. 
Swallow,    Dr.    Frances    Ellenor  M., 

Carleton  C,  Ottawa  1,  Ont.,  Canada. 

1944. 

♦Swanson,  Dr.  Donald  C,  1746  Shields 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn.  (U.  of  Min- 
nesota). 1946. 
Swanson,  Dr.  Roy  Arthur,  101  Health 
Center,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (Indiana 
U.).  1955. 

♦Sweet,  Dr.  Waldo  Earle,  Angell  Hall, 
U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1949. 

Tait,  Prof.  Marcus  Donald  Campbell, 
U.  College,  Toronto  U.,  Toronto  5, 
Canada.  1949. 

Tait,  Dean  Marion,  Vassar  C,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.  1939. 

Talbot,  John  F.,  S.J.,  Fordham  U., 
New  York  58,  N.  Y.  (Fordham  Pre- 
paratory S.).  1953. 

§Tanzer,  Prof.  Helen  H.,  2928  Upton 
St.,  Washington  8,  D.  C.  1910. 

§Tavenner,  Prof.  Eugene,  Shoreacres, 
Boothbay,  Me.  1912. 
♦Taylor,  Miss  Doris  Mae,  Dept.  of  Class. 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Wheaton 
C,  Norton,  Mass.  1944. 
■  §Taylor,  Prof.  Gilbert  H.,  227  N.  Mer- 
cer St.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  1921. 

Taylor,    Rev.    John    Hammond,  S.J., 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Novitiate,  Sheri- 
dan, Ore.  (Gonzaga  U.).  1942. 
*-§Taylor,  Prof.  Lily  Ross,  112  Mon- 
dela  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1912. 

§Taylor,  Dr.  Margaret   E.,  Hallowell 
House,  Wellesley  C,  Wellesley  81, 
Mass.  1925. 
♦Tenney,  Dr.  Mary  Frances,  Newcomb 
C,  New  Orleans  18,  La.  1937. 

Thompson,  Prof.  Graves  Haydon, 
Hampden-Sidney  C,  Hampden-Sid- 
ney,  Va.  1935. 
♦Thompson,  Prof.  Lynette,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  1952. 

Tilroe,  Prof.  Welcome  A.,  U.  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1931. 

♦§Titchener,  Prof.  John  Bradford,  Ohio 
State  U.,  Columhus.  Ohio.  1923. 
§Todd,  Prof.  Otis  Johnson,  U.  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can- 
ada. 1922. 

♦Toliver,  Prof.  Hazel  May,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  C,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
1948. 
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Tolles,  Dr.  Delight,  41  Chester  St.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  1940. 

§Tomson,  Miss  Lena  B.,  540  W.  8th 
St.,  Claremont,  Calif.  1920. 

Tongue,  Dr.  William  Richard,  U.  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.  1936. 

§Torrey,  Sgt.  Edward  P.,  122  Victory 
Dr.,  Rome,  N.  Y.  1942. 

Townsend,     Emily     Dickinson,  Bryn 
Mawr  C,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1955. 

§Townsend,    Prescott    Winson,  1200 
East  1st  St.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (In- 
diana U.).  1925. 
*§ Tracy,  Dr.  Hermann  Lloyd,  Queen's 
U.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada.  1924. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Theodore  J.,  Milford  No- 
vitiate, Milford,  Ohio.  1955. 

Trahman,  Dr.  Carl  Richard,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  1947. 
*Trapp,  Richard  L.,  Classics  Dept.,  Dwi- 
ndle Hall,  U.  of  California,  Berke- 
ley 4,  Calif.  1953. 
♦Traub,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  166^  Lancaster 
St.,  Athens,  Ohio.  1952. 

Traupman,  John  C,  M.A.,  St.  Joseph's 
C,  54th  St.  and  City  Line  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia 31,  Pa.  1951. 
*Travis,  Dr.  Albert  H.,  1942  Mill  Rd., 
S.  Pasadena,  Calif.  (U.  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles).  1940. 

Trell,  Dr.  Bluma  L.,  400  E.  49th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  1937. 

Trezise,  William  J.,  Jr.,  30  E.  Division 
St.,  Chicago  10,  111.  1955. 

Tribbe,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  S.J.,  Jesuit 
Novitiate,  Wernersville,  Pa.  1943. 

Trudel,  Mr.  Jean-Paul,  3200  S.  Bar- 
rington  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Calif. 
1953. 

Truesdale,  Dr.  James  Nardin,  Box 
5126,  Duke  Sta.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
1948. 

§  Tucker,    Robert   Whitney,    Route  1, 

Herndon,  Va.  1929. 
Turlington,  Dr.  Bayly,  U.  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  1949. 
♦Turyn,  Prof.  Alexander,  801  S.  Maple 
St.,   Urbana,   111.    (U.   of  Illinois). 
1941. 

Twombly,  Rev.  Neil  J.,  S.J.,  Jesuit  No- 
vitiate,  Wernersville,   Pa.  1939. 

Tyler,  Prof.  George,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Moravian  C,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1948. 

Uhlfelder,  Myra  L.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
1946. 


*§Ullman,  Prof.  Berthold  Louis,  U.  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
1910. 

Urdang,  Laurence,  344  W.  72  St.,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y.  (Columbia  U.). 
1954. 

♦Usmiani,  Mirko  A.,  68  Shirley  St., 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada  (Dalhousie 
U.).  1953. 

Vail,  James  Moore,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1948. 

Vandersall,  Dr.  Stanley  Talbott,  Dept. 

of  Classics,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 

Neb.  1947. 
Vanderwall,    Norman,    English  Dept., 

Hershey    Junior    C,    Hershey,  Pa. 

1946. 

♦Van  Elderen,  Bastiaan,  Jr.,  1116  Wat- 
kins  St.  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(Calvin  C).  1955. 

§Van  Hoesen,  Prof.  Henry  Bartlett, 
188  Bowen  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
(Brown  U.).  1908. 

§Varner,  Mrs.  Clyde  F.  (Margaret 
Ward),  2950  E.  132nd  St.,  No.  6, 
Cleveland  20,  Ohio.  1932. 

§Vaughan,  Prof.  Agnes  Carr,  Tyler 
House,  Smith  C,  Northampton, 
Mass.  1917. 

Vaughan,  Prof.  Alden  G.,  431  W.  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  Danville,  Ky.  1951. 

Vives,  Mrs.  Bertha  D.,  Departamento 
de  Instruccion  Publica,  Escuela  Supe- 
rior, Box  235,  Utuado,  Puerto  Rico. 
1955. 

Vlastos,  Prof.  Gregory,  Dept.  of  Phi- 
losophy, Princeton  U.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  1946. 

§Voelkel,  Laura  Bennett,  140  Barbey 
St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  (Mary  Wash- 
ington C,  Fredericksburg,  Va.). 
1947. 

Wade-Gery,  H.  T.,  Oxford  U.,  Oxford, 

England.  1955. 
§Wagener,  Prof.  Anthony  Pelzer,  C.  of 
William    and    Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Va.  1911. 
Waisglass,  Abraham  Aaron  Isaac,  201 
Kirkwood  Hall,  Indiana  U.,  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.  1948. 
■§Waldrop,  George  Byron,  1011  N.  Neg- 

ley  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  1921. 
♦Wallace,  Dr.  Edith  Owen,  117  Man- 
ning Blvd.,  Albany  3,  N.  Y.  (New 
York  State  C.  for  Teachers).  1938. 
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♦Wallace,  Prof.  Malcolm  V.  T.,  Box 
1671,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y.  (St. 
Bonaventure  U.).  1952. 
Wallace,  Prof.  William,  Dept.  of  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  University  C, 
U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1936. 

♦Wallach,  Luitpold,  Goldwin  Smith  Hall, 

Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1951. 
♦Walton,    Prof.    Francis    R.,   Dept.  of 
Classics,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  1945. 
Ward,  Prof.  Ralph  L.,  1212  Yale  Sta., 

New  Haven,  Conn.  1946. 
§Ware,  James  R.,  1  Highland  Terrace, 
Winchester,   Mass.  1920. 
♦Wassermann,   Prof.  Felix  M.,  Kansas 
Wesleyan  U,,  Salina,  Kan.  1939. 
Watson,  James  Miller  Heron,  Fort-les- 
Bains,     Amelie-les-Bains,  Pyrenees 
Orientales,  France.  1953. 
Way,  Miss  Evelyn  Lee,  Box  453,  U. 
of     Mississippi,     University,  Miss. 
1937. 

§  Weber,  Shirley  H.,  R.F.D.,  c/o  Capps, 

Bolton,  Mass.  1914. 
Wedeck,  Dr.  Harry  E.,  161  West  75th 

St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  1928. 
♦Weir,  Prof.  Eva,  Idaho  State  C,  Poca- 

tello,  Idaho.  1949. 
♦Welles,  Prof.  C.  Bradford,  Box  1544, 

Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale 

U.).  1928. 
Wente,     Dr.    Walter    Hermann,  1301 

E.  Sixth  Ave.,  Winfield,  Kan.  (St. 

John's  C).  1942. 
§West,  Louis  C,  Box  571,  Princeton, 

N.  J.  1920. 
§Weston,    Prof.  Arthur    Harold,  3816 

Sixth   Ave.,   Los  Angeles   8,  Calif. 

(U.  of  Southern  California).  1915. 
♦Weter,  Winifred  E.,  Dept.  of  Classical 

Languages,  Seattle  Pacific  C,  Seattle 

99,  Wash.  1955. 
Whatmough,   Joshua,    17    Central  St., 

Winchester,    Mass.    (Harvard  U.). 

1955. 

Wheelock,  Prof.  Frederic  Melvin, 
R.D.  2,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  1941. 

White,  Miss  Edna,  127  Summit  Ave., 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.  1928. 

White,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  S.S.,  St.  Thomas 
Sem.,  R.  1,  Box  502C,  Louisville  7, 
Ky.  1952. 

White,  Miss  Mary  E.f  Trinity  C,  To- 
ronto 5,  Canada.  1952. 


§White,  Prof.  Raymond  Henry,  Mid- 
dlebury   C,   Middlebury,   Vt.  1911. 
■S Whiteside,  Miss  Mabel  K.,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  C,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1906. 

Whitfield,  Guy  Kevin,  50  Alabama  St., 
Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  (Columbia  U.). 
1955. 

Whitman,  Prof.  Cedric  Hubbell,  3 
Dana  St.,  Apt.  8,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass.  (Harvard  U.).  1951. 

Whitsel,  Prof.  Lucy  A.,  1125  11th 
St.,  Huntington  1,  W.  Va.  (Marshall 
C).  1946. 

§Wicher,  Prof.  Edward  Arthur,  2399 
South  Court,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
1906. 

♦Wiencke,  Prof.  Matthew  I.,  76  Yale 
Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  U.). 
1953. 

Wilhelms,  Dr.  John  W.,  Shattuck  S., 
Faribault,  Minn.  1945. 

iWill,  Elizabeth  Lyding  (Mrs.  S.  Fred- 
eric, Jr.),  525  W.  Foster  Ave.,  State 
College,  Pa.  1945. 

tWill,  Samuel  Frederic,  Jr.,  525  W. 
Foster  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 
1952. 

Williams,  John  C,  Classics  Dept., 
Goucher  C,  Towson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
1951. 

Williams,  Dr.  Lois  Virginia,  New  York 
State  C.  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1943. 

§Willis,  E.  R.  B.,  300  Cayuga  Heights 
Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1913. 
♦Willis,  Prof.  William  Hailey,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Mississippi,  Univer- 
sity, Miss.  1941. 
♦Wilner,  Dr.  Ortha  Leslie,  State  Teach- 
ers C,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis.  1953. 
♦Wilson,  Dr.  Alice  (Mrs.  R.  E.),  Bar- 
nard C,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  1950. 

Wilson,  Dr.  Lillian  May,  P.  O.  Box 
65,  Delafield,  Wis.  1943. 

§  Wilson,  Prof.  Pearl  Cleveland,  600 
W.  116th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
(Hunter  C).  1918. 

Winston,  David  S.,  1786  Topping  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  c/o  Lewis  (Wesleyan 
U.).  1955. 

§Winter,  Prof.  John  Garrett,  U.  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1906.1 

Wirth,  Frederick  E.,  Cozaddale,  Ohio. 
1951. 

1  Deceased  March  23,  1956. 
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Wiss,  Miss  Elizabeth,  745  S.  6th  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  1930. 

Witscher,  Hubert  A.,  John  Burroughs 
S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1952. 

Witty,  Francis  J.,  1715  Allison  St. 
N.E.,  Washington  17,  D.  C.  1949. 

tWolfe,  Dr.  Ethyle  Renee  (Mrs.  Cole- 
man H.  Benedict),  445  W.  23rd  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  (Brooklyn  C). 
1947. 

Wolff,  Prof.  Hans  Julius,  Universitat, 
Juristische  Fakultat,  Mainz,  Germany. 
1936. 

*Wolverton,  Mr.  Robert  E.,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
1951. 

Wood,  Miss  Anne,  Westtown  S.,  West- 
town,  Pa.  1949. 
*Woodbury,  Dr.  Leonard,  University  C, 

Toronto  5,  Canada.  1944. 
Woolsey,  Dr.  Robert  B.,  The  Taft  S., 

Watertown,  Conn.  1940. 
Work,  Prof.  Eunice,  733  W.  Jefferson 

St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  1952. 
*Workman,    Prof.   John   Rowe,  Brown 

U.,  Providence,  R.  I.  1940. 
§  Wright,     Prof.     Frederick  Warren, 

Smith  C,  Northampton,  Mass.  1910. 
§Wright,  Prof.  Horace  Wetherill,  225 

S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1917. 

Yaggy,  Elinor,  5220  Ravenna  Ave.,  Se- 
attle 5,  Wash.  (U.  of  Washington). 
1955. 


Yamasaki,  Miss  Edna  Emiko,  3753  Dia- 
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SUMMARY 

Living  members  number  1,113,  of  whom  789  are  Annual  Members,  247  are 
Life  Members,  55  are  Sustaining  Members  (47  Life,  8  Annual)  and  22  are  Joint 
Members.  There  are  158  Institutional  Members,  of  which  one  is  a  perpetual  member. 
The  total  membership  of  the  Association  on  May  2,  1956,  was  1,271,  an  increase  of 
66  from  the  total  membership  on  February  21,  1955. 
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VI.  PUBLICATIONS 

The  American  Philological  Association  publishes  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
Philological  Monographs,  and  Special  Publications.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Paul  MacKendrick,  Bascom  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6, 
Wis.  European  orders  may  be  sent  to  B.  H.  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  50  Broad  St.,  Oxford, 
England,  whose  terms  may  be  obtained  on  request.  Prices  quoted  f.o.b.  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Postage  and  handling  are  additional  (fifty  cents  domestic  per  volume;  seventy- 
five  cents  foreign  per  volume).  Membership  discount  (20%)  can  be  accorded  only 
to  orders  forwarded  directly  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

A.  TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  annually  published  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
give  the  full  text  of  such  papers  as  the  Directors  decide  to  publish. 

Until  1945  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  were  issued  in  a  single  volume  during 
the  calendar  year  following  the  date  assigned  to  the  volume  itself. 

To  meet  special  conditions  in  1946  and  1947,  certain  sections  formerly  printed  in 
Proceedings  were  published  as  part  of  Transactions  77  and  78.  The  rest,  including 
"Organization,"  "Minutes,"  "List  of  Members,"  and  "The  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  were  not  included  in  the  respective  bound  volumes  but  were 
issued  separately,  under  the  title  of  Proceedings,  as  a  booklet  which  was  distributed  on 
publication  to  all  members  of  the  Association.  While  copies  remain,  they  will  be 
supplied  gratis,  on  request,  with  future  orders  for  Transactions  77  and  78  if  placed 
through  the  Secretary,  Professor  Paul  MacKendrick,  Bascom  Hall,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

With  Volume  79,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  were  again  bound  in  the  same 
volume. 

Single  volumes  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  are  priced  at  $6.00  each,  plus 
postage  and  handling  fees.  Separate  copies  of  Proceedings  alone  cost  $2.00,  plus 
postage  and  handling  charges  (15^).  A  few  nearly  complete  sets  (79  volumes)  are 
available  to  institutions  at  $300,  plus  $25.00  for  postage  and  handling.  Members  in 
good  standing  receive  current  volumes  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  free;  new 
members  receive  the  latest  issue  of  Proceedings  on  joining. 

For  the  contents  of  Transactions  1-34,  see  Proceedings  34.cxliii  ff . ;  for  35-47,  see 
47.1xxxviii  ff. ;  for  48-58,  see  59.xcvi  ff . ;  for  59-68,  see  69.cix  ff. ;  for  69-72,  see  73.1xxix 
ff.;  for  73-78,  see  79.367  ff . ;  for  79-83,  see  84.1xx  ff.  The  contents  of  the  last  two 
volumes  are  as  follows : 

1953— Volume  84 

Miller,  Harold  W. :  The  Concept  of  the  Divine  in  De  Morbo  Sacro 
Holland,  Louise  Adams:  Septimontium  or  Saeptimontium? 

Michels,  Agnes  Kirsopp :  The  Topography  and  Interpretation  of  the  Lupercalia 

Bonner,  Campbell  and  Youtie,  H.  C. :  A  Magical  Inscription  on  a  Chalcedony 

Leon,  Harry  J. :  The  Daughters  of  Gadias 

Feldman,  Louis  H.:  Asinius  Pollio  and  His  Jewish  Interests 

Husselman,  Elinor  M.:  The  Dovecotes  of  Karanis 

Hahn,  E.  Adelaide:  Vestiges  of  Partitive  Apposition  in  Latin  Syntax 

Lord,  Albert  Bates :  Homer's  Originality :  Oral  Dictated  Texts 

Woodbury,  Leonard :  Simonides  on  'Aperi? 

Schlesinger,  Alfred  C. :  Tragedy  and  the  Moral  Frontier 
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Leon,  Ernestine  F. :  Molochina  and  a  Fragment  of  Caecilius 

Pack,  Roger:  The  Roman  Digressions  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 

Sanford,  Eva  Matthews:  Gaspare  Veronese,  Humanist  and  Teacher 

Fink,  Robert  O:  Centuria  Rufi,  Centuria  Rufiana,  and  the  Ranking  of  Centuries 

Smethurst,  S.  E. :  Cicero  and  Roman  Imperial  Policy 

Allen,  Walter,  Jr. :  Caesar's  Regnum  (Suet.  ltd.  9.2) 

Rogers,  Robert  Samuel :  The  Neronian  Comets 

Traub,  Henry  W. :  Tacitus'  Use  of  Ferocia 

Smethurst,  S.  E. :  Cicero  and  Isocrates.  (Supplementary  Paper) 

1954— Volume  85 

Friedrich  Solmsen:  The  "Gift"  of  Speech  in  Homer  and  Hesiod 

Henry  R.  Immerwahr:  Historical  Action  in  Herodotus 

Felix  M.  Wassermann:  Thucydides  and  the  Disintegration  of  the  Polis 

A.  J.  Festugiere:  L'Ame  et  la  Musique,  d'apres  Aristide  Quintilien 

Chauncey  E.  Finch :  The  Translation  of  Cebes'  Tabula  in  Codex  Vaticanuf,  Latinus  403  / 

J.  P.  Elder:  Lucretius  1.1-49 

Walter  Allen,  Jr. :  Cicero's  Conceit 

William  Hardy  Alexander:  Crambe  Repetita:  Horace,  Od.  1.1.28 

Lillian  B.  Lawler:  Phora,  Schema,  Deixis  in  the  Greek  Dance 

W.  Kendrick  Pritchett:  An  Unfinished  Inscription,  IG  II2  2362 

Lionel  Casson :  The  Grain  Trade  of  the  Hellenistic  World 

Herbert  W.  Benario :  The  Dediticii  of  the  Constitutio  Antoniniana 

E.  Adelaide  Hahn:  Partitive  Apposition  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  Accusative 

B.  PHILOLOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS 

I.  The  Divinity  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  by  Lily  Ross  Taylor. 
1931.    Pp.  x  +  296.    Cloth  $5.00. 

II.  NEOI,  A  Study  of  Greek  Associations,  by  Clarence  Allen 
Forbes.    1933.    Pp.  ix  +  75.    Cloth  $1.50. 

III.  Index  Apuleianus,  by  William  Abbott  Oldfather, 
Howard  Vernon  Canter,  and  Ben  Edwin  Perry.  1934.  Pp. 
liii  +  490.    Cloth  $7.00. 

IV.  The  Vatican  Plato  and  Its  Relations,  by  Levi  Arnold 
Post.    1934.    Pp.  ix  +  116.    Cloth  $2.50. 

V.  A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  by  Rodney 
Potter  Robinson.    1935.    Pp.  xiv  +  388.    Cloth  $6.00. 

VI.  Criminal  Trials  and  Criminal  Legislation  under  Tiberius, 

by  Robert  Samuel  Rogers.    1935.    Pp.  ix  +  216.    Cloth  $5.00. 
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